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SERMON  XXXIX< 


OIYINITT  or  CHBI8T.— OBJECTIONS  ANSWBRBD. 


CoBUTViAvt  UL  fO^lU  Lard  hmnikM^^mH^^*  ^  ^  imNi  IM  ttqr«n 

In  the  eighteenth  yene  of  this  chapter,  Sf.  Ani/  says,  Ltt  m 
man  deceive  himelf.  ff  Mnjf  mam  am&ng  you  teemeih  to  he  wiee^ 
m  ihu  worldy  let  him  betome  afooly  ifiai  he  may  be  9tte«  For  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  it  fooliehmst  with  Qodf  for  it  ii  written,  Bk 
taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.  « 

These  words,  tc^ther  with  the  text,  are  paraphrased  hy-Dod^ 
dridge  in  the  following  manner :  ^  I  know  there  are  those  among 
ymi,  whose  pride  ana  self-concdt  may  lead  them  to  despise  this 
adnonition,  esi>ecially  a^  comiiMF  from  asei  bullet  no  man  deceive 
himself  with  vain  8(»»njlati(Mis  of  his  own.  worth  and  abilitiesr  If 
any  one  of  you  seem*io  be  wise  m  Ms  world,  if  he  value  himself  on 
wliat  is  commonlv  called  wisdom  amonjg  Jews  or  Oentiles  ;  let  him 
become  a  fool^  that  he  may  be  wise  in£ed.  Let  him  humbly  ac- 
knowledge his  own  naturalignorance  and  folly ;  and  embrace  that 
Gospel,  which  the  wisdom  df  the  world  proudly  and  vainly  derides 
as  foolishness,  if  he  desire  to  approve  himseli  really  and  substan- 
tirlly  wise,  and  to  reap  at  last  the  honours  and  rewards  of  those, 
who  are  truly  so,  in  the  sight  of  God.  For  all  the  boasted  wisdom 
of  this  world  is  foolishness  wiih  God;  who  with  one  glance  sees 
through  all  its  vanity ;  as  it  is  written,  (Job  v.  13)  He  entaneleth 
the  wise  in  their  own  crafty  artifice  ;  often  ruining  them  by  mose 
designs,  which  they  had  formed  with  the  utmost  efforts  of  human 
policy,  and  were  most  intent  upon  executing.  And  again  it  is 
said,  elsewhere.  Psalm  xciv.  11,  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts 
of  the  wise  that  they  are  vain.  He  sees  how  they  ensnare  them- 
selves in  their  own  subdeties ;  and,  when  they  think  themselves 
most  sagacious,  are  only  amused  with  their  own  sophistry  and 
deceit." 

This  paraphrase  expresses,  exactly,  my  own  views  concerning 
these  declarations  of  St.  Paid:  declarations,  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  continually,  and  abundantly,  verified  by  experience.  No 
man  is  in  the  way  to  true  wisdom,  who  does  not  first  become^  in  the 
Aposde's  sense,  a  fool;  that  is,  who  has  not  a  just  and  afiectinjo; 
consciousness  of  his  own  ignorance  and  weakness,  his  utter  inabih- 
ty  to  devise  a  system  of  Religion,  or  to  amend  that,  which  God 
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has  taught;  and  who  is  not  altogether  willing-to  submit  his  own 
opinions  to  the  dictates  of  Inspiration. 

Concerning  the  text  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
word  diaXo^itffutf,  translated  thougttie^  ia  properly  rendered  reason' 
ings  ;  and  that  the  word,  translated  the  wise,  is  tfoqxjv ;  denoting  the 
learned  men  of  Greece^  and  ultimately  of  other  countries,  moet  usu- 
ally called  Philosophers.  The  reasonings  of  these  men,  as  the 
Apostle  proves  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  in 
the  sight  of  God  vain ;  or  utterly  incapable  of  accomplishing  the 
end,  to  which  they  were  then  chiefly  directed ;  viz.  the  formation 
mmd  establishment  of  a  sotrnd  Theological  system. 

What  was  true  of  these  men  in  ancient  times  is  equally  true  of 
men  of  the  same  sort  in  every  age.  Modern  wise  men  art  no 
Biore  able  to  perform  this  work  than  ancient  ones.  Hence,  the 
proposition  in  the  text  ia  written  in  the  absolute,  or  universal  form ; 
and  extends  this  character  to  the  reasonings  of  all  men,  employed 
either  in  making  systems  of  Theology,  or  m  amending  that,  which 
is  revealed  by  God. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  declaration  experience  has  fiiniishec}  the 
most  abundant  evidence.  The  great  body  of  such  systems,  includ- 
ing^ all,  which  have  been  originally  devised  by  man,  and  which  have 
existed  long  enoueh  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  have  been  suc- 
cessively exploded  ;  and,  as  objects  of  beUef,  forgotten.  Those, 
which  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Scrip- 
tural system,  have  been  generally  of  the  same  firail  and  perishing 
character.  Some  of  them,  however,  under  the  wing  of  that  divine 
authority,  which  by  their  abetters  was  supposed  to  shelter  them ; 
and  under  the  earb  of  sacredness  which  was  lent  them  by  their  in- 
venters;  have  Tasted  longer,  and  been  more  frequently  revived. 
New  forms  have  in  the  latter  case  been  given  to  them ;  new  argu- 
ments suggested  in  their  behalf;  and  the  splendour  of  new  and  re- 
spectable names  has  been  employed  to  recommend  them  to  man- 
kmd.  After  all,  their  existence  and  their  influence,  have  been  gen- 
erally limited  by  bounds  comparatively  narrow. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject  the  same  truth  is  completely  evi* 
dent.  Theology  is  the  science  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  the 
dutj/f  and  destination^  of  man.  What  the  will  of  God  is  concern- 
ing these  subjects  cannot  possibly  be  known,  unless  he  is  pleaded 
to  disclose  it.  That  it  is  oisclosed  by  him  in  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence  in  a  very  imperfect  degree,  and  that  it  cannot  he 
discovered  by  man  beyond  that  degree,  must  be  admitted  by  every 
one,  who  would  make  even  a  plausible  pretension  to  good  sense^ 
or  candour.  All  that  remains  undiscovered  in  this  way,  must  b^ 
luiknown,  unless  revealed  by  the  eood  pleasure  of  God.  When 
thus  revealed,  it  can  never  be  safely  added  to,  diminished}  nGv* 
otherwise  in  any  maner  altered,  by  man.  To  him,  whatever  God 
is  pleased  to  withhold  must  be  unknown*  By  him,  whatever  Qod 
w  pleased  to  jreveal  must  be  unakerable,  either  as  to  form  or  sub- 
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dtanee ;  for  no  authority,  less  than  infinite,  can  chakigis  that^  which 
-infinite  nuthority  has  been  pleased  to  establish*  As,  thereforei 
the  Scfiplural  System  of  Theology  could  not  have  been  in* 
tealed  by  man ;  so  neither  can  it  possibly  be  amended  by  man* 
hi  the  strong,  but  accurately  just,  langCuige  of  Si.  Pmd  on  this 
subjeet,  Lti  Ood  ht  ackndwlecfged  to  w  trm;  hd  let  every  man^ 
irho  deniee,  or  opposes,  what  he  has  revealed,  be  accounted  a  liar. 
Or  ill  the  still  stronger  language  of  the  same  Apostle,  llta^igh  Mm 
aingel  frwn  heaven  prtaeh  mruf  other  Gojpe/,  let  him  be  anrnthma^ 

Amon^  the  various  denominations  of  men,  denoted  in  the  text 
1^  the  wtetj  whose  reas^ngs  are  vain,  are  included,  so  fiir  as  I  caA 
ffiscern,  the  Arian»  and  Soainians  ;  or,  as  both  sometimes  choose  to 
l^srm  themselves,  Unilarians.  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  warn  my 
andKence,  that  Uiis  name  however,  contains  in  itself  an  error ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  formed  with  a  design  to  deceive*  It  wai 
})rofeasedly  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  challenging  to  those,  who 
assumed  it,  the  exclusive  character,  among  Ghristians,  of  believing 
in  the  Unity  of  God ;  and  of  denying  particularly,  that  TVimiirn- 
«u  entertain  this  beitef :  whereas  TVintterumf  believe  in  the  Unity 
ef  God  as  entirely,  and  absolutely,  as  thek*  oppoeers*  That  every 
TVtmfariftn  asserts  this  of  himself,  every  Undarian^  possessing  • 
very  moderate  share  of  informatioii,  inow9  /  and  he  knows  also, 
that  the  charge  of  admitting  more  Gods  than  one  cannot  be  fasten* 
id  upon  the  Trinitarian ;  except  by  consequences,  professedly  de- 
rivea  from  his  doctrine,  which  he  utterly  disclaims.  To  prove, 
that  such  consequences  do  indeed  follow  from  it,  is,  if  it  can  be 
done,  altogether  fair,  and  unobjectionable ;  but  to  charge  him  with 
admitting  them,  while  he  utterly  disclaims  them,  is  unworthy  of  a 
disputant,  assuming  the  character  of  a  Christian. 

For  the  assertion,  which  I  have  made  above,  concerning  the  Uni* 
tariane^  ^nerally,  I  am  bound  to  ^ive  my  reasons.  This  I  intend 
to  do  without  disguise,  or  softening;  but  at  the  same  time  with 
moderation  and  candour.  My  observations  I  shaJI  distribute  un- 
der two  heads :  Answers  to  the  Obteciions  of  the  Unitarians  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  cf  Uni- 
tarians^  and  to  their  Conduct  in  managing  the  controversy*  It  will 
not  be  supposed,  that  under  either  of  these  heads  very  numerous, 
or  very  minute,  articles  can  find  a  place  in  such  a  system  of  dis- 
courses. All,  that  can  be  attempted,  is  to  exhibit  a  summary  view 
of  such  particulars,  as  are  plainly  of  serious  importance. 

In  the  present  discourse,  it  is  my  design  to  an^zo^r  the  princijtai, 
e^jecHons  of  Unitarians  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Of  these 
the 

1st.  And  as  I  conceive j  the  fundamental  (me,  ton  which  their  chief 
rekance  is  placed^  is,  Tliat  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  or  of  Three 
Persons  in  One  Chd,  is  self'Hsoniradictory. 

This  objedtion,  therefore,  merits  a  particular  answer. 

ThoK,  who  iiiake  this  objection  to  the  pubhc,  ex{)ie88  them* 
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selves  in  such  language  as  the  following :  7%«  Fathevy  according 
to  ttu  Trinitarian  doctrine^  is  God;  7%e  Son  is  God  ;  aifid  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  God.  Here  are  three^  each  of  whom  is  God.  Three  can* 
not  be  One^  three  units  cannot  be  one  unit.  Were  this  objectioD 
made  professedly,  as  it  is  actually,  a^inst  the  inconsistency  of 
Tritheism  with  the  unity  of  God,  it  would  be  valid  and  unanswer- 
able. Equally  vaUd  would  it  be  against  the  Trinitarians^  if  they 
admitted  uie  existence  of  three  Gods ;  or  if  their  doctrine  involvea 
this  as  a  consequence.  But  the  former  of  these  is  not  true ;  and 
the  latter  has  not  been,  and,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be,  shown. 
Until  it  shall  be  shown,  every  Trinitarian  must  necessarily  feel, 
that  this  objection  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  his  own  case ;  and, 
although  intended  aeainst  his  faith  is  really  aimed  against  another, 
and  verv  distant  object.  Until  this  be  shown,  this  objection  will, 
I  apprenend,  be  completely  avoided  in  the  following  manner. 

1  St.  7%e  admission  of  three  infinitely/ perfect  Beings  does  not  at  all 
tmp/v  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one. 

This  proposition  may,  perhaps,  startle  such  persons,  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  as  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  can,  I  apprehend,  be  nevertheless,  shown  to  be  true.  It 
IS  clearly  certain  that  the  nature,  the  attributes,  the  views,  the  vo- 
litions, and  the  agency  of  three  Beines,  infinitely  perfect,  must  be 
exactly  the  same.  They  would,  alike,  be  self-existent,  eternal, 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  possessed  of  the  same  boundless  moral 
excellence.  Of  course,  they  would  think  exactly  the  same  thin^, 
choose  the  same  things,  and  do  the  same  things.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  a  perfect  oneness  of  character  and  conduct  in  the 
three  ;  and  to  the  universe  of  creatures  they  would  sustain  but  one 
and  the  same  Relation ;  and  be  absolutely  but  one  Creator,  Pre- 
server, Benefactor,  Ruler,  and  Final  Cause.  In  other  words  they 
would  be  absolutely  One  God.  This  radical  objection,  therefore, 
is,  even  in  this  sense,  of  no  vaUdity. 

2dly.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not  involve  the  existence 
of  Three  Infinite  Beings ;  and  therefore  this  objection  does  not  af- 
fect it. 

The  Scriptural  account  of  Jehovah,  as  received  by  eveiy  Trtn- 
itarianj  is,  that  He  is  one  perfect  Existence^  underived  anaunlim" 
ited  /  and  that  this  one  perfect  Existence  is  in  the  Scriptures  de* 
dared  to  be,  the  Father^  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  These,  in  the 
usual  language  of  Trinitarians,  are  styled  Persons,  because,  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  three  personal  pronouns,  /,  Thou,  and  ffe,  are  on 
every  proper  occasion  applied  to  them.  As  this  is  done  by  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  spesudng  to  each  other,  and  0/ the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  speaking  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son ; 
we  are  perfecdy  assured,  that  this  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
proper.  Still,  no  Trinitarian  supposes,  that  the  word.  Person^ 
conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Uung  here  intended :  much  less 
that,  when  it  is  applied  to  God,  it  denotes  the  same  thmg,  as  when 
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applied  to  created  beings.  As  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
are  distinguished;  some  teim,  generally  expressing  this  distinction, 
seems  necessary,  to  those,  who  would  mark  it,  when  speaking  of 
the  Three  together.  This  term,  therefore,  Mrarranted  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned,  has  been  chosen  by  Tnnitarianaj  as  answer- 
ing this  purpose,  so  &r  as  it  can  be  answered  by  human  langua^. 

If  I  am  asked,  as  I  probably  shall  be,  what  is  the  exact  meamng 
of  the  word  Person  in  this  case ;  I  answer,  that  I  do  not  know. 
Here  the  Unitarian  usually  triumphs  over  his  antagonist.  But  the 
triumph  is  without  foundation,  or  reason.  If  I  ask  in  return,  ^^  What 
M  the  human  Soul  V^  or  *^  the  human  Body  ?''  He  is  obliged  to 
answer,  that  Ae  does  not  know.  If  he  says,  that  the  soul  is  Organ- 
ized Matter,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  thinking  and  acting :  I 
ask  again,  what  is  that  Organization?  and.  What  is  that  Matter? 
To  these  questions  he  is  utterly  unable  to  furnish  any  answer. 

Should  he  ask  again,  to  what  purpose  is  the  admission  of  the 
term,  if  its  signification  is  unknown?  1  answer:  To  what  purpose 
is  the  admission  of  the  word  Matter,  if  its  signification  is  unluiown  ? 
I  further  answer,  that  the  term  in  dispute  serves  to  convey,  briefly 
and  conveniently,  the  things  intended  by  the  doctrine ;  viz.  that  the 
Father  is  Crod,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God;  that 
these  are  Three  in  one  sense,  and  One  in  another.  The  sense  in 
which  they  are  three,  and  yet  one,  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  under- 
stand. Still  we  understand  the  fact ;  and  on  this  &ct  depend  the 
truth,  and  meaning,  of  the  whole  Scriptural  system.  If  Christ  be 
God,  he  is  also  a  Saviour;  if  not,  there  is  no  iutellidble  sense,  in 
which  he  can  sustain  this  tide,  or  the  character  which  it  denotes. 

In  addition  to  this,  He  is  asserted  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  God,  in 
every  form  of  expression,  and  implication ;  from  the  bt^ginning  to 
the  end ;  as  plainly  as  language  can  admit ;  and  so  fully,  and  va- 
riously, that,  if  we  deny  these  assertions  their  proper  force,  by  de- 
nying that  he  is  God,  we  must,  by  the  same  mode  of  construction, 
deny  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  which  the  Scriptures  contain.    If 
the  declarations,  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God;  and  Christ,  who  is  over  alt 
things,  God,  blessed  for  ever  ;  do  not  prove  Christ  to  be  God ;  the 
declaration,  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earthy 
does  not  prove,  that  there  was  a  Creation ;  or  that  the  Creator  is 
God.     Tne  declaration,  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made  which  is  made,  is  as  full  a  proof,  that 
Christ  is  the  Creator,  ao  that,  just  ouoted  from  Genesis,  tliat  the 
Creator  is  God.     An  admission,  or  denial,  of  the  one,  ought,  there-? 
fore,  if  we  would  treat  the  sovtral  parU  of  tiic  Bible  alike,  and  pre- 
serve any  consistency  of  conslniction,  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
s'miilar  aamission,  or  denial  of  the  other.      Here,  then,  is  a  reason 
for  acknowledging  Christ  to  be  God,  of  the  highest  kind ;  viz.  thai 
God  has  declared  this  truth  in  the  most  explicit  manner. 

The  Mysteriousruss  of  the  truth,  thus  declared,  furnishes  not  even 
Vol.  fl.  2 
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a  shadow  of  Reason  for  either  denial,  or  doubt*  That  God  can  be 
One  in  one  sense,  and  Three  in  another,  is  unquestionable.  What- 
ever that  sense  is,  if  the  declaration  be  true ;  and  one,  which  God 
has  thought  it  proper  to  make  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  one,  there- 
fore, to  which  ne  nas  required  our  belief;  it  is,  of  course,  a  decla- 
ration, incalculably  important  to  mankind,  and  worthy  of  all  ac» 
cepiation. 

The  futility  and  emptiness  of  this  fundamental  objection  of  Uni- 
tartans,  as  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  susceptible 
of  an  absolute  and  easy  demonstration;  notwithstanding  the  objec* 
tion  itself  claims  the  character  of  intuitive  certainty.  It  is  intui- 
tively certain,  or  in  other  language,  self-evident,  that  no  proposi- 
tion can  be  seen  to  be  either  true,  or  false,  unless  the  mind  possess 
the  ideas,  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  so  jfar  as  to  discern  whether 
they  agree,  or  disagree.  The  proposition,  asserted  by  Drinita- 
rians^  and  denied  by  Unitarians^  is  that  God  is  Tti-ptrsonaL  The 
ideas,  intended  by  the  words  God^  here  denoting  the  infinite  Exist- 
ence ;  and  Tri-personal ;  are  not,  and  cannot  be  possessed  by  any 
man.  Neither  Trinitarians  nor  Unitarians^  thereiore,  can,  by  any 
I)OSsible  effort  of  the  understanding,  discern  whether  this  proposi- 
tion be  true,  or  false  ;  or  whether  tne  ideas,  denoted  by  the  words 
God  and  Tri-personal,  agree,  or  disagree.  Until  this  can  be  doney 
it  is  perfectly  nugatory,  either  to  assert  or  deny,  this  proposition, 
as  an  object  of  intellectual  discernment,  or  Philosophical  inquiry. 
Where  tne  mind  has  not  ideas,  it  cannot  compare  them;  where  it 
cannot  compare  them,  it  cannot  discern  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement ;  and  of  course  it  can  form  out  of  them  no  proposition, 
whose  truth,  or  falsehood,  it  can  at  all  perceive.  Thus  this  boast- 
ed objection  is  so  far  from  being  conclusive,  or  even  formidable ; 
that  it  is  wholly  without  force,  or  application. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  still  be  asked ;  '<  Why,  if  this 
proposition  be  thus  unintellieibic,  do  Trinttarians  adopt  it  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  creed :  I  answer,  '<  Because  God  has  de- 
clared it.'^  Should  it  be  asked,  ''Of  what  use  is  a  proposition, 
thus  unintelligible ?''  I  answer,  ''Of  inestimable  use:''  and  this 
answer  I  explain  in  the  foUo^iing  manner.  The  unintelli^bleness 
of  this  doctrine  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  it  declares, 
and  not  in  the  fact  declared.  The  nature  of  the  thing  declared  is 
absolutely  unintelligible ;  but  the  fact  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  un- 
derstood without  difficulty.  What  God  is,  as  One,  or  as  Three  in 
One,  is  perfecdy  undiscemible  by  us.  Of  the  existence^  thus 
deacribeo,  we  have  no  conception.  But  the  assertions,  thai  He  tt 
OiM,  and  that  He  is  Three  in  One^  are  easily  comprehended.  The 
propositions,  that  the  Fhther  is  God,  that  the  Son  is  God,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God ;  and  that  these  T%ree  are  One  God}  are 
equally  intelligible  with  the  proposition,  that  there  is  One  God. 
On  these  propositions,  understood  as  fiicts,  and  received  on  the 
credit  of  the  onoBe  Witoessi  and  not  as  discerned  bgr  mental  ape- 
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dilation,  is  dependent  the  whole  system  of  Christianity* — ^The  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  is  therefore  supreme. 

The  utpiost  amount  of  all,  that  can  oe  said  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  it,  thai  U  is  mysttriaus,  or  inexplicabU.  A  mysterv, 
and  a  mysteiy  as  to  its  nature  wholly  inexplicable,  it  is  cheerfully 
acknowledged  to  be  by  every  Tnnilarian:  but  no  Trimiarian 
will,  on  that  account,  admit,  that  it  ought  to  be  less  an  olgect  of 
his  briief.  Were  the  fiatith,  or  even  the  Knowledge,  of  man  usually 
odoversant  about  objects,  which  are  not  mystenous ;  mysteriouv- 
ness  mi^t,  with  a  better  foce,  be  objected  aeainst  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  But  mystery  envelopes  almost  all  the  oUects  oi  both. 
We  believe,  nay,  we  know,  the  existence  of  one  God ;  and  are 
able  to  }»ove  bhn  self-existent,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  almighty, 
onchangeable,  and  eternal.  But  no  more  absolute  mysteries  exist, 
than  in  the  being,  nature,  and  attributes,  of  God.  The  Soul  of 
Man,  the  Body  of  Man,  a  Vegetable,  an  Atom,  are  all  subjects 
filled  with  mysteries ;  and  about  them  all  a  Child  may  ask  ques- 
tions, which  no  Philosopher  can  answer.  That  God,  therefore, 
should  in  his  exwtenee  involve  many  mysteries,  inexplicable  by  us, 
is  so  fiir  from  violating,  or  stumbling,  a  rational  &itn,  that  it  ou^t 
to  be  presumed.  Tte  contrary  doctrine  would  be  still  more  mjrs- 
terious,  and  far  more  shock  a  rational  mind. 

"  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ,''  says  a  Writer*  of  distin- 
nished  abilities  and  eloquence,  "  it  is  even  more  amazing,  than 
diat  of  the  Incarnation :  yet,  prodigious  and  amazing  as  it  is,  such 
is  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  God,  that  I  believe  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  from  thence,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
true.  The  point  seems  to  be  above  the  reach  of  Reason,  and  too 
wide  for  the  grasp  of  human  understanding.  However,  I  have 
often  observed,  in  thinking  of  the  eternity  and  immensity  of  God ; 
of  his  remaining  from  eternity  to  the  production  of  the  first  crea- 
ture, without  a  world  to  eovem,  or  a  single  being  to  manifest  his 
goodness  to ;  of  the  motives  that  determined  him  to  call  his  crea- 
tures into  bein^; ;  why  they  operated  when  they  did,  and  not  h&' 
fore ;  of  his  raising  up  intelligent  beings,  whose  wickedness  and 
misery  he  foresaw;  oi  the  state  in  which  his  relative  attributes, 
justice,  bounty,  and  mercy,  remained  through  an  immense  space 
of  duration,  before  he  had  produced  any  creatures,  to  exercise 
them  towards ;  in  thinking,  I  say,  of  these  unfathomable  matters, 
Md  of  his  raising  so  many  myriads  of  spirits,  and  such  prodigious 
masses  of  matter,  out  of  nothing ;  1  am  lost,  and  astonished,  as 
much  as  in  the  contemplation  of  uie  Trinity.  There  is  but  a  small 
distance  in  the  scale  of  being  between  amtfeandme:  although 
that  which  is  food  to  me  is  a  world  to  him,  we  mess,  notwithstand- 
ing, on  (he  same  cheese,  breathe  die  sam^  air,  and  are  generated 
Bach  in  the  same  manner;  yet  how  incomprehensible  must  my 
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nature  and  actions  be  to  him!  He  can  take  but  a  small  part  of  me 
with  his  eye  at  once ;  and  it  would  be  the  work  of  his  life  to  make 
the  tour  of  my  arm ;  I  can  eat  up  his  world,  immense  as  it  seems 
to  him,  at  a  few  meals :  he,  poor  reptile !  cannot  tell,  but  there 
may  be  a  thousand  distinct  bemgs,  or  persons,  such  as  mites  can 
conceive,  in  so  great  a  being.  By  this  comparison  I  And  myself 
vasdy  capacious  and  comprehensive ;  and  begin  to  swell  still  big- 
ger with  pride  and  high  tnoughts ;  but  the  moment  I  lift  up  my 
mind  to  God,  between  whom  and  me  there  is  an  infinite  distance ; 
then  I  myself  become  a  mite,  or  something  infinitely  less ;  I  shrink 
almost  into  nothing.  I  can  follow  him  but  one  or  two  steps  in  his 
lowest  and  plainest  works,  till  all  becomes  mystery,  and  matter  of 
amazement,  to  me.  How,  then,  shall  I  comprehend  himself?  How 
shall  I  understand  his  nature ;  or  account  for  his  actions  ?  In  these^ 
he  plans  for  a  boundless  scheme  of  things ;  whereas  I  can  see  but 
an  inch  before  me.  In  that  he  contains  what  is  infinitely  more  in- 
conceivable, than  all  the  wonders  of  his  creation,  put  together; 
and  I  am  plunged  in  astonishment  and  blindness,  when  I  attempt 
to  stretch  my  wretched  inch  of  line  along  the  Immcnsitv  of  his 
Nature.  Were  my  body  so  large,  that  I  could  sweep  all  the  fixed 
stars,  visible  from  this  world  in  a  clear  night,  and  grasp  them  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand ;  and  were  my  soul  capacious  in  proportion  to 
so  vast  a  body ;  I  should,  notwithstanding,  be  infinitely  too  narrow- 
minded  to  conceive  his  wisdom,  when  he  forms  a  fly :  and  how 
then  should  I  think  of  conceiving  of  Himself?  No;  this  is  the 
highest  of  all  impossibilities.  His  very  lowest  work  checks  and 
represses  my  vain  contemplations ;  and  holds  them  down  at  an  in- 
finite distance  firom  him.  When  we  think  of  God  in  this  light,  we 
can  easily  conceive  it  possible,  that  there  may  be  a  Trinity  of  Per- 
sons in  his  nature/' 

II.  It  is  asserted  fry  Unitarians  that  the  doctrine  of  the  TVinity  is 
Anti'ScripturaL 

It  has  undoubtedly  been  observed,  that  in  this  discourse  I  have 
considered  objections  against  the  Deity  of  Christy  and  the  Trinity^ 
as  being  commensurate.  The  reason  is,  that,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  those,  who  deny  one  of  these  doctrines,  deny  also 
the  other.  Although  it  is  not  strictly  true,  therefore,  that  every 
objection  against  the  Trinity  must  of  course  be  an  objection  against 
the  Deity  of  Christ;  yet,  as  this  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  almost  all 
such  objections,  actually  made ;  I  have  not  thought  any  distinction 
concerning  tliem  necessary  in  this  discourse. 

As  this  objection  is  designed  to  be  extensive,  and  is  capable  of 
being  indefinitely  diversified;  it  will  not  be  possible  forme  to  take 
notice  of  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  may  appear.  It  will  be  my  in- 
tention, however,  to  dwell  upon  those  particular  applications  of  it, 
on  which  the  authors  of  the  objection  seem  to  have  laid  the  great- 
est stress. 

The  general  import  of  this  objection,  is,  that  Christ  is  exhibited 
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ill  the  Scrmturet,  oi  utftrwr  to  the  fhtker.  All  the  alleged  exhibi- 
tioiis  of  thiB  nature,  may  be  advantageously  ranged  under  two 
heads. 

Those  made  hy  kmuelf}  and, 

Thote  made  Inf  the  Prophets  and  Apostles. 

An  answer  to  the  principal  of  these  will,  it  is  believed,  be  an 
answer  to  the  rest. 

1st.  Christ,  as  the  Unitarians  assert,  exhibits  kmselfas  it^erior 
to  the  Father,  and  therefore  declares  m  unequivoeal  language,  that 
Btisnot  truly  God. 

Particularly,  1st.  He  declares,  that  he  is  not  Omnipotent. 

John  V.  19,  Then  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto  th«n,  Verihf, 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself.  And 
again,  in  i£e  30th  verse,  lean  of  mine  own-^elfdo  nothing.  And 
again,  John  viii.  28,  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  When  ye  havo 
Wted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  shall  ye  hum,  that  I  am  He,  and^hai 
Ida  nothing  of  myself  ;  but  as  nnf  rhther  hath  taught  mc,  /  speak 
these  things. 

It  will  not  I  presume,  be  pretended,  that  these  words,  in  either 
of  the  passages,  are  used  in  the  strict  and  absolute  sense.  That 
Christ  woula  Uero/Zv  do  nothing  of  himself  m\[\  not  be  asserted,  in 
the  sense,  that  he  had  no  power  at  all,  and  could  not  act  to  any 
purpose  whatever.  Whoever  Christ  was,  he  doubtless  possessed 
some  degree  of  inherent  power,  or  power  which  was  his  own ;  and 
by  it  could  do,  at  least  some  such  things,  as  are  done  by  men  gene- 
rallv.  What,  then,  is  intended  ?  Undoubtedly,  either,  that  Christ 
could  do  nothing  compared  with  what  the  Father  can  do  ;  or  that 
Christ  couid  do  nothing,  except  what  was  directed  by  the  Father, 
according  to  the  Commission,  given  to  him  by  the  Father,  to  act  in 
the  Mediatorial  character. 

That  the  latter  is  the  true  interpretation  is,  in  my  view,  unan- 
swerably evident  irom  the  foUowine  considerations : 

L  7%e  subject  of  a  comparison  oetween  the  power  of  Christ  and 
that  of  the  Father,  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  any  preceding  part  of  the 
Chtmter,  either  by  himself,  or  by  the  Jews. 

The  only  debate  between  Christ  and  the  Jews,  was  concerning 
the  rectitude,  or  lawfulness,  of  his  conduct.  As  the  Jews  were 
about  to  kill  him  for  having  acted  unlawfully,  both  in  healing  a 
man  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  in  saying,  that  God  was  his  Father ; 
it  is  incredible,  (because  it  is  imputing  to  him  a  gross  absurdity) 
that  Christ  should  here,  instead  of  replying  to  the  accusation  of  the 
Jews,  and  justifying  his  conduct  as  Jawful,  enter  on  a  comparison 
between  his  ability,  and  that  of  the  Father.  This  would  have 
been  a  total  desertion  of  the  important  subject  in  controversy ; 
and  could  not  have  been  of  the  least  use,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  himself,  or  of  repressing  the  violence  of  the  Jews.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  the  assumption  of  a  subject  to- 
tally foreign ;  totally  unconnected  with  the  case  in  hand ;  witl^out 
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any  thing  to  lead  to  it ;  incapable  of  being  understood  by  those^  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  a  species  of  conduct  which,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  would  have  been  irreconcileable  with  conunon  sense. 

2dly.  This  interpretation  is  refuted^  so  far  as  the  objection  is  eon' 
Cimca,  by  ike  discourse^  of  which  it  is  apart. 

The  whole  drift  of  this  discourse  is  to  show  the  extent  of  that 
avihority^  which  Christ  possessed,  as  the  Mediator.  In  displaymg 
this  authority.  He  also  displays,  necessarily,  the  power  wmch  he 
possesses.  In  Chapter  v.  19,  from  which  the  first  of  the  objected 
declarations  is  taken,  is  this  remarkable  assertion  :  Whe^  things 
soever  He,  that  is,  the  Father,  doeth ;  these,  also^  doeih  the  Son 
likewise.  It  is  presumed,  that  not  even  a  Unitarian  will  imagine, 
diat  in  a  verse,  m  which  this  declaration  is  contained,  Christ  could 
intend,  by  any  phraseology  whatever,  to  exhibit  a  limitation  of  his 
own  power. 

With  this  complete  refutation  of  the  meaning,  now  in  (|uestion, 
in  our  hands,  it  can  scarce  be  necessary  to  omerve,  that,  m  many 
Subsequent  parts  of  this  discourse  of  Cfhrist,  it  is  also  overthrown 
in  the  same  complete  manner. 

This  interpretation  beins  thus  shown  to  be  false ;  the  other,  the 
only  remaining  one,  might  be  fairiy  assumed  as  the  true  interpreta- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  easily  evinced  to  be  the  true 
one,  by  other  considerations. 

1st.  It  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  case  specified. 

^hat  the  proposition,  containing  it,  expresses  what  is  true,  viz. 
that  Christ,  as  the  Mediator,  could  do  nothing  of  himself;  that  is, 
that  while  acting  under  a  commission  from  his  Father,  he  could  do 
nothing  of  his  own  authority,  but  must  do  all  thines  by  the  authority, 
and  agreeably  to  the  commission,  which  he  had  received ;  will,  I 
suppose,  be  admitted  by  every  man.  But  this  proposition  is  not 
m<»«  clearly  true,  than  it  is  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand.  If 
Christ  in  those  things,  of  which  he  was  accused  by  the  Jews,  acted 
by  the  authority,  and  agreeably  to  the  commission,  which  he  had 
received  from  tne  Father;  then,  plainly,  that  which  he  did  was  right. 
Of  course  the  objections,  and  the  animosities  of  the  Jews,  were 
without  cause,  and  wholly  reprehensible.  In  this  sense,  the  an- 
swer of  Christ  was  perfectly  pertinent,  and  the  only  valid  answer, 
which  could  be  given. 

Sdly.  T%at  this  is  the  trite  meaning  is  evident  from  John  vm.  38, 
(the  fast  of  the  passaees  quoted  above.)  Then  said  Jesus  unto 
Mem,  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know 
that  I  am  He,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself^  but,  as  my  Father 
hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things.  In  this  passage  Christ  informs 
the  Jews,  that,  after  they  had  lifted  him  up,  on  the  cross,  diey  should 
know,  that  he  was  the  Messiah  ;  and  tnat  he  did  notiung  of  him* 
self:  not  (hat  he  did  nothing  by  his  own  power:  but  nothing  by 
his  own  authori^.  The  fonner  having  nothmg  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject: die  latter  Seing  petfeetly  appficaMeto  ik 
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Therefore  he  adds,  At  fmf  Fhiher  kaih  Utughi  me,  or,  as  we  bbj 

in  modern  Englkh,  Accoiding  to  the  Instnictions  which  I  hare  re- 
ceived from  my  Father,  /  speak  these  things.  It  will  haidly  be 
questioned,  that  Christ  here  speaks  of  his  authority  only,  and  not 
at  all  of  his  power. 

Sdly  •  We  find  the  same  langtMge,  wed  m  the  same  masmstj  m  vo* 
rio/us  other  passages  of  Scripture.  In  Gen.  xix.  "S^,  Christ  himseli^ 
acting  in  the  same  Mediatorial  character,  says  to  ZjoI,  beseeching 
him  to  permit  himself  and  his  &mily  to  escape  to  Zoor;  Hasio 
thee;  esceme  thither  $  for  I  cannot  do  any  things  till  thou  be  coma 
thither,  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  so  far  as  his  power  only 
was  concerned,  Christ  could  not  as  easily  have  begun  Uie  work  oif 
defl^troying  the  cities  of  the  plain,  before  Lot  had  escaped,  as  afte^ 
ward.  But  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  divine  determination  to  preserve 
Lot  and  his  femily ;  so  the  authority  of  Christ  did  not  in  wis  case 
extend  to  any  thing,  nor  permit  him  to  do  any  thing,  which  invol- 
ved the  destruction  of  Lot. 

tfumhers  nil.  18,  Balaam  says.  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house 
fidl  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  oegond  the  worn  of  the  Lord  mjf 
Oody  to  do  less  or  more.  Tins  declaration  of  Balaam,  1  consider 
as  expressing  fiiUy  and  completely  the  very  thing,  which,  in  the  ob» 
jectea  passages,  Christ  expressed  elliptically.  And  again  chapter 
xxiv.  13,  tSj  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Spake  I  not  also  to  thg 
messengers,  which  thou  sentest  unto  me,  saging,  If  Balak  would  give 
me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  conu' 
mandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either  good  or  bad,  of  mine  own  mind; 
but  what  the  Lord  saith,  that  will  I  speak  ? 

I  shall  only  add  to  these  observatKMis  the  obvious  one ;  that  per- 
sons, acting  under  a  commission,  now  use  similar  language,  in  suni* 
lar  circumstances. 

Should  any  one  question,  whether  Christ  acted  under  a  commis- 
sion; He  himself  has  answered  the  question  in  his  intercessory 
prayers,  John  xvii.  4:  /  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth  /  'f  have  fin* 
ished  the  work,  which  thougavest  me  to  do* 

From  these  observations,  it  is,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  clear,  that 
the  declarations  of  Christ,  here  objected  to,  do  not  in  any  sense 
refer  to  his  power ;  but  only  to  his  authority  as  Mediator ;  and 
arc  therefore  utterly  irrclevsunt  to  the  purpose,  for  which  they  are 
alleged. 

Sdly.  The  Unitarians  object,  that  Christ  exhibits  himself,  as  infe* 
rior  to  the  Father  in  knowledge. 

The  passage  quoted  to  prove  this  assertion  is,  especially,  Mark 
xiii.  33 :  But  of  that  day,  and  that  hour,  ktioweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  Angels  which  are  in  Heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father. 

Here,  it  is  said,  Christ  confesses  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
day  and  hour  specified. 

On  this  objection  I  observe, 

1st.  That  the  subject^  of  which  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be  igruh 
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rani  J  it  a  nijeetj  toAtdl  demanded  no  greater  extent  of  knowledge  ; 
or  rather,  which  demanded  knowledge  in  a  less  extent,  than  many 
subjects,  disclosed  hy  him,  in  the  same  prophecy.  The  subject  is  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  this  very  {MX)phecy9  as 
well  as  in  various  others,  he  had  uttered  many  thin^,  which  appear 
to  demand  as  great  a  measure  of  prescience,  as  uiis  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  done.  Such  were  the  arisine  of  false  Prophets  ;  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  through  the  world ;  the  earth(]|uakes,  fiaLm- 
meSy  and  pestilences ;  the  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs,  which 
should  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  the  hatred  and 
treacherv  of  parents  and  others  to  his  Disciples,  and  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  ruinous  state  of  Jerusalem  until  the  times  of  tne  Gen-i 
tHes  should  be  fulfilled.  The  foreknowledge  of  the  particular  pe- 
riod of  its  destruction  was,  certainly,  no  very  material  addition  to 
the  foreknowledge  of  these  things ;  and  would  imply  no  very  ma- 
terial enlargement  of  the  mind,  by  which  they  were  foreknown. 
Several  of  the  Prophets,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  furnished 
with  a  ibreknowledj^e  of  dates,  not  differing  from  this  in  their  im- 

E}rtance:  thus  Isaiah  foreknew  the  date  of  the  destruction  of 
phraim;  Jeremiah,  that  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  Daniel, 
that  of  the  Death  of  Christ ;  and  no  reason  can  be  imagined  why 
the  foreknowledge  of  this  particular  date  should  be  withholden 
from  Christ,  even,  if  we  admit,  that  He  was  a  mere  man ;  when  so 
many  other  things,  relating  to  the  same  event,  of  so  much  more 
importance,  were  revealed  to  him. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  small  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Greek 
word,  oA,  has  here  the  signification  of  tvw^u,  accoi*ding  to  the 
conunent  of  Dr.  Macknight ;  and  denotes,  not  to  know;  but,  to 
cause  to  know  ;  a  signification,  which  it  sometimes  has,  as  he  has  suf- 
ficiently shown :  particularly  in  1  Cor.  ii.  2,  For  I  determined  to 
know  nothing  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified:  that 
is,  /  determined  to  make  known  nothing  among  you,  &c.  If  this 
IKense  of  the  word  be  admitted,  the  meanine  of  the  passage  will  be, 
of  that  day  no  one  causeth  men  to  know,  but  the  thther :  that  is, 
when,  in  his  providence.  He  shall  bring  the  event  to  pass.  lu 
other  words ;  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  shall  not 
be  disclosed  by  prophecy ;  but  shall  be  made  known  only  by  the 
providence  of  God,  bringing  it  to  pass.  I  need  not  say  that  was 
titerally  the  fact. 

3dly.  Christ  himself  informs  us,  that  no  one  knows  the  Son  but 
the  Father,  and  that  no  one  knows  the  Father,  but  the  Son,  and  he,  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  shall  reveal  him.* 

In  this  declaration  Christ  asserts,  that  he  possesses  an  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  in  which  no  being  whatever  shares  with 
him :  a  knowledge,  totally  distinct  from  that,  which  is  acquired  by 
revelation  i  and  therefore  immediate,  and  underived* 
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He  also  declares,  John  v.  20,  that  the  Father  sheweth  Him  all 
things^  that  Himself  doeth  ;  that  He  searcheth  the  reins  and  the 
hearty  Rev.  ii.  33 ;  and  that  He  is  with  his  disciples  alway^  to  the  end 
of  the  worldj  and,  therefore^  omnipresent^  Matthew  zxviii.  20. 
Peter  also  says  to  him,  John  xxi.  17,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things  z 
an  ascription,  which,  if  not  true,  Christ  could  not  have  received 
without  the  grossest  impiety ;  and  which  he  yet  did  receive,  be- 
cause he  did  not  rrject,  nor  reprove,  it. 

But  He,  of  whom  these  things  are  said,  certainly  foreknew  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If,  then,  the  objected  text 
denotes,  that  Christ  did  not  know  that  time,  the  declaration  cannot 
be  true,  except  by  being  made  concerning  Christ  considered  in  a 
totally  diflforent  character,  and  sense,  from  those,  in  which  the  same 
book  teaches  us  tliat  He  knows  the  Father^  and  knows  all  things.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  a  shift,  nor  fetch,  nor  evasion,  in  the  the  Tn'nito- 
rianSy  to  as<«ert,  that  this  passage,  if  thus  understood,  is  spoken  of 
Christ  in  his  human  nature  only,  and  not  in  the  nature  exhibited  in 
the  passages,  with  which  it  has  been  compared.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  deduction  from  the  Scriptun's,  irresi^libly  flowing  from  what 
they  say;  and  the  only  means,  by  which  they  can  be  either  con- 
sistent, or  true. 

3dly.  It  is  objected  hif  the  Unitarians,  that  Christ  has  denied  Atm- 
self  to  be  originailt/  and  svprnnehj  Good. 

The  passage,  chosen  to  support  this  objection,  is  the  answer  of 
Christ  to  the  Young  Ruler,  Mytl.  xix.  17,  Why  caiUst  thou  me 
good?  There  is  none  good  but  One  :  that  is  God.  Here  Christ  is 
supposed  to  disclaim  orl^iinal  and  supreme  goodness,  as  belonging 
to  himself;  and  to  distinguish  between  his  own  goodness  and  that 
of  God. 

What  the  real  reason  was,  for  which  Christ  gave  this  answer,  I 
shall  not  here  examine.  If  Christ  is  not  God  ;  then  he  certainly 
would  disclaim,  and  ought  to  disclaim,  tliis  character.  If  he  is ; 
then  this  assertion  does  not  at  all  declare,  that  he  is  noi  possessed  of 
this  goodness.  The  derision  of  this  cjuestion  will,  therefore,  deter- 
mine the  true  application  of  this  answer. 

It  has  heretofore  been  proved  in  these  discourses,  that  Christ 
was  the  person,  who  proclaimed  on  Mount  Sinai  his  own  Name  to 
Moses.  This  Name  he  declared  to  be,  ih(  Lori*.  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  Ion  v.snJTe ring,  shio  In  argt-r,  abumfnnt  in 
goodness  and  truth.  It  will  not  be  contested,  that  the  Pt  ison, 
who  made  this  proclamation,  vas  good  in  the  oii^iinal  or  at)s(»iiite 
sense.  Until  tnis  Person  is  proved  not  to  have  been  Christ,  the 
objection,  founded  on  this  text,  is  a  nn  re  bf'f(j^in>^  ol"  the  (j^estion. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  rememhrred.  tl;;if  Christ  wns  also  a  num. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitarian^^  therefor''-,  a:^  entire- 
ly as  to  that  of  their  opposers,  Christ  us.tl  tnis  declaration,  in  the 
veiy  sense  in  which  they  allege  it,  with  the  most  perfect  propriety. 
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4tfaiy.  driiij  as  the  UnUarians  allege,  txhibiU  his  u^eriorUjf  to 
the  Father  f^  praying  to  him. 

How,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  Trinitariaiu  universally  admit,  that  he 
«Bs  a  man,  could  he  with  propriety  do  otherwise  ?  He  was  placed 
under  the  same  law,  and  requured,  generalty,  to  perform  the  same 
duties  demanded  of  other  men. 

itbly.  Christ  declares  himself  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father^  in 
express  terms :  My  Father  is  greater  than  I;  and  my  Father  m 
greater  than  all. 

These  declarations  arc  perfecdy  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  in  two  ways.  First,  as  Christ  id4is  a  man ;  secondly, 
MS  m  the  character  of  Mediator  he  acted  under  a  commission  from 
tiu  Father.  He,  who  acts  under  a  commission  from  another,  is^ 
while  thus  acting,  inferior  to  him,  from  whom  he  received  the  com- 
Bussion. 

Bid  it  is  further  objected^  that  Christ  is  exhibiied  as  infkrior  to 
the  Father  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 

It  wiH  be  unnecessary,  under  this  head,  to  mention  more  than  a 
single  instance.  I  shall  select  that  instance,  which  seems  to  be 
the  favourite  one  among  Unitarians,  It  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  taken  from  the  24th  and  28th  verses  of  1  Cor.  xv: 
Then  cometh  the  end^  when  He  shall  have  delivered  up  the  Kingdom j 
to  Gody  even  the  Father :  and  When  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  %mto  Him  thai  put 
all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

To  comprehend  the  Apostle's  meaning  in  these  declarations,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  that  Christ,  as  sustaining  the  office  of 
Mediator,  received  frt>m  the  Father  a  kingdom,  according  to  thQ 
Scriptures ;  and  that  when  his  Mediatorial  office  ceases,  because 
the  purposes  of  it  are  accomplished,  that  kingdom,  as  we  should 
naturally  expect,  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  as  ceasing  also ; 
there  being  no  end,  for  which  it  should  be  any  longer  retained* 
Christ  will,  therefore,  deliver  it  up  to  the  Father,  when,  at  the 
Consummation  of  all  things.  He  presents  to  Hipi  the  Church,  as  a 
glorious  Churchy  withotU  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  sf4ch  thing ;  and 
makes  his  final,  triumphant  entry  into  the  Heavens. 

Concerning  the  latter  article,  here  objected ;  That  the  Son  shall 
then  be  subject  to  the  Fsither,  it  can  scarcely  be  proper,  that  I 
should  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  import.  It  is  perfecdy  evi- 
dent, however,  that  this  must  be  true  of  the  human  nature  of  Cfhrist. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  the  act  of  rendering  up  the  Kingdom  which 
he  had  received,  is  an  act  of  subjection  to  the  Fathcori  nor  does 
thepassage  demand  any  other  interpretation. 

That  these  declarations  do  not  intend  what  t|ie  objectors  allege, 
we  certainly  know*  For  unto  the  Son  the  Ff^lber  saith,  (Heb.  i.  8) 
7^  throne^  0  God!  is  for  ever  and  ever.  Ifis  dominion,  (says 
Daniel)  is  an  everlasting  dominiar^  which  «JM^  mi  pass  amau  ;  and 
his  kvf^dam  thatj  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.     He  shall  reign 
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(said  OabrUl  to  JWsry)  ov^r  /Ac  Aotae  of  Jacobs  fmr  ever,  ami  ^Att 
kingdom  there  shall  be  m  end.  The  ikrmne  ofOod  and  the  lamt 
IB,  as  we  are  informed  by  St.  John,  the  throne  of  eternal  dominkm 
in  the  Heavens;  out  of  which,  proceede  the  river  if  the  aioler  qf 
K^e,  or  the  endless  felicity  and  glory  of  all  the  happy  iidiabitants. 
To  God  and  the  Lamb  also  are  equally  addressed,  those  sublime 
ascriptions  of  praise,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  and  everiasting 
worsnip  of  saints  and  angels.  In  this  superior  sense,  therefore, 
(he  kingdom  of  Christ  wilrliterallv  mddre  tor  ever. 

It  ought  here  to  be  added,  tnat  the  same  Apostle,  who  here . 
eays,  that  the  Father  put  all  things  under  Christ,  informs  us  in  the 
same  pars^raph,  that  Christ  himnlfp^  all  things  under  his  feet : 
and,  efsewhe^,  that  Christ  is  able  to  stdtdue  all  tlSngs  unto  AtfiUeK 
ahd  tht^  he  is  head  tner  alt  (hings.  Phil.  Eph.  i.  How  plain  is  iC| 
that  Iky  who  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  BSmself,  is  aUe  to  dA 
any  thing !  that  He,  who  puts  all  thirds  under  his  omnfeet,  does  it  hjf 
Us  own  agency;  and  that  He  who  is  now  head  over  all  MngSf  tf 
of  course  qualified  to  be  head  over  all  ^ings  tot  evdr! 
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RIANS. 


1  CoKiiTTHiAHs  ui.  90. — Tkt  Lofd  knoweth  the  thoughU  of  the  wiu,  tlust  they  arc 

vain. 

IN  the  preceding  discourse  from  these  words,  after  observing, 
that  the  reasonings  of  mankind^  when  employed  in  devising  and 
establishing  a  scheme  of  Theology,  or  attempting  to  amend  that, 
jrhich  is  taught  by  God,  art  vain  ;  1  mentioned,  that  in  my  own 
view,  the  Arians  and  Socinians^  were  fairly  included  within  this 
declaration  of  Scripture.  For  this  assertion  I  considered  myself 
bound  to  give  my  reasons,  and  proposed  to  do  it  under  two  heads :. 

I.  Answers y  to  their  Objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  TVim- 
/y;  and, 

II.  Objections  to  the  Doctrines,  which  they  hold  concerning 
Christ ;  and  their  Conditct  in  the  management  of  the  controversy. 
The  former  of  these  was  the  subject  of  the  preceding  discourse  ; 
the  first  part  of  the  latter  shall  furnish  the  materials  of  the  present. 

To  the  Doctrines  of  the  Unitarians,  I  make  the  following  ob- 
jections : 

1st.  The  Arians  hold^  that  Christ  is  a  super^angelic  beings  so 
much  greater  than  all  other  creatures^  as  to  be  staled  a  God;  and 
to  perform  the  various  divine  offices,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Scrip* 
'tures  by  delegated  power  and  authority. 

To  my  own  mind,  this  doctrine  is  utterly  inconsistent  both  with 
the  Scriptures  and  Reason. 

The  only  argument,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  derived  directly 
from  the  Scriptures  to  support  this  opinion,  is,  that  Angels  are 
sometimes  called  Aleim,  and  that  Magistrates  have  once  this  name 
given  to  them.  That  neither  of  these  facts  will  warrant  the  doc- 
trine in  questional],  I  trust,  be  evident  from  the  following  reasons. 

1st.  Angels  and  Magistrates  are  called  by  this  name  only  in  the 
aggregate,  gods  ;  no  Angel,  or  Magistrate,  being  ever  called  God. 
It  is  well  known  to  my  audience,  that  the  same  name  is  also  given 
to  the  Idols  of  the  Heathen ;  to  animals,  vegetables,  the  souls  of 
departed  men,  or  demons ;  and  to  all  the  other  objects  of  Heathen 
worship.  The  term,  Gods,  is  here  evidently  used  in  a  figurative 
sense ;  natural  and  obvious,  because  the  beings,  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied, sustained,  or  were  supposed  to  sustain,  some  attribute,  or 
character,  resembling  those,  which  belong  to  the  true  God.  Thus 
God  says  to  Moses,  (Exodus  vii.  1)  See  ;  7  have  made  thee  a  God  to 
Pharaoh:  that  is,  ^^I  have  given  thee  authority  over  him,  and  armed 
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thee  with  power  to  control,  and  punish  him."  wkS^  Mme  manner 
Magistrates  are  called  Lords,  and  Kings,  bedVfe  they  rule  with 
subordinate  power  and  authority. 

But  the  term,  God,  in  the  absolute,  is  never  given  to  any  created 
being,  unless  Christ  can  be  proved  to  be  a  creature :  a  thine  which, 
it  is  apprehended,  cannot  be  done.  To  Him,  however,  it  is  ap- 
plied, in  many  instances,  without  any  qualification;  or  anv  notice 
whatever,  that  it  is  not  applied  in  the  highest  sense.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is,  when  applied  to  him,  connected  with  other  objects,  at* 
tribute  ble  only  to  the  Deity.  Thus  in  Romans  is.  5,  when^CAml 
is  said  by  the  Apostle  to  be  Gody  He  is  also  said  to  be  over  all 
things^  and  blessed  for  ever.  Thus,  when  St.  John  informs  us,  that 
the  Word  tdos  God^  he  informs  us,  also,  that  the  Word  was  in  the 
beginnings  or  eternal ;  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  or  co-eter- 
nal with  God ;  and  that  all  things  were  made  by  him,  or  that  he  wai  * 
the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  attribution,  therefore,  of  these  things 
to  Christ,  when  he  is  called  God,  (viz.)  that  he  exists  from  eter- 
nity ;  is  co-eternal  with  God,  or  the  Father ;  and  is  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  all  things ;  marks  in  the  most  definite,  as  well  as  de- 
cisive, manner,  the  meaning  of  the  word  God,  when  applied  to  him; 
and  proves  that  it  is  applied  in  the  highest  sense.  Nothing,  pa- 
rallel to  this,  or  distantly  resembling  it,  is  found  in  any  application 
of  this  term,  to  any  other  being,  except  God. 

3diy.  Christ  is  called  by  all  the  other  Karnes  of  God,  except  one  ; 
(viz.)  the  Father. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  discourse,  that  Christ  is  called  the 
true  Gods  the  great  God,  the  mighty  God,  Jehovah,  &c.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  names  to  Christ  is  clear  evidence,  that,  when  he 
is  called  God,  this  application  is  given  to  him,  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  it  is  given  to  the  Father ;  to  whom,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
exclusively,  these  other  names  are  also  given. 

3dly.  The  AttribtUes  and  Actions,  universally,  of  God,  are  ascri- 
bed to  Christ,  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  Scriptures,  which  give  this 
name  to  Christ,  connect  with  it  all  the  other  appellations,  together 
with  all  the  Attributes  and  Actions,  which  make  up  the  Scriptural 
character  of  God. 

In  all  these  respects,  the  application  of  the  term  Gods  to  Angels 
and  Magistrates  difiers  totally,  and  i  apprehend  infinitely,  from  that 
of  God  to  Christ.  The  application  of  the  term  Gods  to  Angels 
and  Magistrates,  therefore,  furnishes  not  the  least  reason  to  believe, 
that  Christ  is  called  God  in  the  sense  alleged,  or  that  Christ  is  a 
delegated  God. 

Having  removed  the  only  Scriptural  argument,  on  which  I  sup- 
pose any  serious  reliance  to  be  placed,  as  a  proof,  that  Christ  is  a 
delegated  God ;  I  proceed  to  oDserve,  that  this  scheme  is  utterly 
inconsistent,  with  the  things  which  are  said  of  him  in  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  iNames, 
Attributes,  and  Actions,  which  have  oeen  just  now  mentioned* 
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hrticalarly  it  i^lkonsisteDt  with  the  declaradoiiS)  that  Bh  maJk 
M  things^  and  iff  He  upholds  all  things,  hy  the  word  of  His  pomes'. 
In  the  account,  given  us  by  St.  John  and  St.  Ptnd  of  the  Creation 
of  all  things  by  Christ,  botn  Apostles  use  phraseology^  whicb,  with 
an  exactness  scarcely  paralleled,  denotes  an  absolute  universality. 
JB^  Mm,  says  St.  PatJ,  were  all  things  created  thai  are  in  heanen 
and  thai  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible^  whether  theg  be  ihront9L 
&r  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers  :  all  things  were  creaioi 
by  him,  and  for  hitn.  Jill  things,  says  St^  John,  were  made  by  hkn; 
and  without  him  was  not  one  thing  made,  which  hath  been  made.  If 
these  two  passages  do  not  denote  an  absolute  universality ;  Ian* 
|[ua^e  cannot  express  it.  Every  possible,  as  well  as  actual,  things 
IS  either  visible  or  invisible.  Every  actual  thing,  which  i»  eithet 
irisible  or  invisible,  it  is  here  cispressly  said,  Christ  created.  With- 
§ut  him,  it  is  expressly  said,  tsas  not  one  thing  made,  which  haA 
been  made.  Unless  diereibi<e  something  has  been  created,  that  it 
neither  visible  nor  inioisibU  ;  unless  there  is  something  existing  ia 
tfie  creation,  which  has  not  been  made;  there  is  nothings  which  was 
not  created  by  Christ. 

The  interpretation  of  these  passages  by  the  Unitarianr,  which 
makes  them  mean  no  more,  than,  that  Christ  published  the  Oospel 
and  constituted  the  Churchy  is  a  violeition  of  common  s^nse^  and 
common  decency.  Let  us  try  the  same  mode  of  construction  with 
another  passage,  to  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  equally 
applicable.  In  the  passage,  quoted  from  St.  Paul,  it  is  said^  that 
Christ  created  all  things,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  m  earth. 
This  the  Unitarians  say,  means  no  more,  than  that  Christ  published 
lAe  Gospel,  and  constituted  the  Church*  In  die  fii^t  verse  in  Gene^ 
018,  it  is  said.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
This,  I  say,  and,  upon  their  plan  of  construction,  am  certainly 
warranted  to  say  it ;  means  no  more  than^  that  in  the  beginning  God 
published  the  Gospel  and  constituted  the  Church.  Ought  not  any 
man  to  be  deeply  ashamed  of  the  preju(£ce,  and  strongly  to  oen^ 
sure  the  confidence,  which  has  led  him  to  use  such  licsentious  free- 
dom with  language  m  any  case ;  especially  with  weiidsj  whieh  wm 
taught,  not  by  man^s  wisdom,  but  by  the  Holy  GhosP? 

Dr.  Price  and  other  Arians  attempt  to  evade  the  ftm«  of  diese 
and  the  like  passages,  by  introducing.  aAstinctien  betteotsa^  fbrmth 
tton  and  creation^  In  tnis,  however,  they  must  bcj  achriowiedgad 
to  be  unhappy.  The  words,  used  by  St.  John,  sotr  sfstfeei,  and 
ysy^nv ;  the  proper  English  of  which  is  etisied.  TnsfkoJ,  of  wtfich 
they  are  derivatives,  signifies  also  to  be  bom,  to  sprifng  tf^  t&  be 
brought  into  being,  tmd  to  be  caused  to  exist.  Nor  word,  AfdMdbre, 
more  comprehensive  or  moreappropriatif  to^the  object  m  view;  can 
be  found  either  in  the  Greek,  or,  so  far  as  1  ctth  se&,  inr  any^  cfthcori 
boiguage.  The  woitl  used  by  St.  Pkali is  acrNfi^;  fi^om  wn^;  ^ 
vppropriate  meaning  of  whidi,  as  yon  weB  know^  is  to  creatt.  As, 
ffiererarei  tbe  act  of  creating  all  t&ngv  ijoMkr  bkmH  abscittK^  MMe 
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IB,  in  the  moal  express  and  unequivocal  l^MMe^  ascribed  ta 
Cbiist  by  these  Aposdes ;  by  what  authority  on^VRrhat  decency, 
can  it  be  denied  by  any  man  ?  ^^ 

The  work  o^  creating  all  thingi  Christ  performed  by  kii  can^ 
mandm  All  tfuogs,  also,  he  upholdi  by  the  fame  word  of  hU  power. 
If  these  acts,  and  this  manner  of  performing  them,  are  not  proofii 
of  infinite  power*;  such  proofs  have  never  existed.  It  is  to  oe  re* 
marked,  that  die  Aposde  asserts  direcdy,  that  Christ  upkold$  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  ownpower,  ru  'f^utri  W7%  ^a^Mbtg  ounT.  This 
act,  therefore,  is  not  performed  by  delegated  power;  and  neither 
of  these  acts  could  possibly  be  performed  by  any  being,  except 
One,  whose  power  is  without  limitation. 

Among  the  numerous  other  things,  ascribed  to  Christ,  which  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  being  a  delegated 
God,  I  shall  mention  only  two :  as  the  mention  of  more  would  de* 
mand  a  longer  time,  than  can  now  be  devoted  to  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  Jtrst  is,  that  Divine  worship  was  rendered  to  him  by 
inspired  persons  on  earthy  and  is  also  rendered  to  him  in  heaven* 
Tius,  it  IS  presumed,  has  been  proved  beyond  controversy.  Ste* 
jiAen  prayed  to  him.  Paul  prayed  to  him :  and  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  was,  at  its  commencement,  distinguished  by  the  appel* 
lation  of  those^  who  invoked  the  name  of  Christ  in  preterm  The 
anthems  of  praise  in  the  heavens,  sung  by  Saints  and  Angels,  as- 
cribe to  him,  both  separately,  and  jointly  with  the  Father,  that  pe- 
culiar glory  and  honour,  which  is  expressive  of  the  highest  worsnip 
of  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  But  Christ  himself  says,  quoting 
Deut.  vi.  13,  and  x.  20,  Thou  shall  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  avS 
him  only  shtilt  thou  serve*  No  creature,  therefore,  can  be  lawfully 
worshipped ;  but  Christ  is  lawfully  worshipped  ;  for  he  is  worship- 
ped by  Apostles,  Angels,  and  glorified  Saints. 

7%e  second  and  last  thing  of  ttiis  nature  is,  that  Christ  is  tmmti- 
table.  Jesus  Christ  the  same,  yesterday,  tO'day^  and  for  ever.  If 
Christ  were  only  the  exalted  creature,  tne  super-angelic  being,  the 
delegated  God,  whom  the  Arians  declare  him  to  be,  he  would  of  all 
virtuous  beings  be  the  most  changeable ;  because,  with  his  supe- 
rior faculties  and  advantages,  he  would  advance  more  rapidly  in 
knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  in  power  also;  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge  is  in  itself  the  increase  of  power.  Such  a  being  can- 
not possibly,  therefore,  be  the  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  same  yester- 
day, tO'dau,  and  for  ever.  At  the  same  tune  it  is  further  to  be  re- 
marked, that  a  wonderful  instance  of  change  is  asserted  of  Christ, 
if  he  be  this  Supcr-angelic  being,  in  the  Scriptures  tliomsclvcs. 
&•  Luke  declares,  that  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  inrreased 
in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  zoith  God  and  man,  Acc^ord- 
in,5  to  the  Avians,  this  Super-angelic  being,  the  grealesl  of  all  cre- 
ated minds,  brought  into  existence  antecedently  to  even  other 
cn»aUirc,  was  united  to  the  body  of  an  infant,  and  born  of  the  vir- 
gin /riary,  and  thus  constituted  the  Person,  named  Jesus  Ciirist  in 
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the  Scriptures^S|M  infant  differed  so  little  from  other  infants,  as  to 
intelligence,  dflflb  first  time  he  was  regarded  as  extraordinary, 
appears  plaiuI^Vnave  been  the  time  when  he  conversed  with  the 
Jewish  Doctors  in  the  temple ;  as  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of 
St.  Luke.  At  this  time  he  was  observed  to  increase  in  wisdom,  so  as 
to  increase  in  favour  with  mankind.  He  also  actually  increased  in 
wisdom,  and  actually  increased  in  favour  with  God.  He  therefore 
changed,  not  only  really,  but  obviously.  If,  then,  we  admit,  that 
Christ  was  this  Super-angelic  being;  wc  must  also  admit,  that  he  was 
not  the  Christ,  wno  was  ike  same  ytsttrday^  to-day^  and  for  ever. 
But  we  cannot  admit  Christ  to  be  this  l)eing.  From  infancy  to  twelve 
years  of  age  he  had  unceasingly  changed  also.  What,  then,  was  his 
mind,  when  he  was  bom  ;  or  when  he  had  arrived  at  one,  or  two 
years  of  age  ?  Doubtless,  as  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  at  twelve 
years  of  a^e,  as  other  infants  are  to  what  they  become  at  the  same 
period.  But  how  evident  is  it,  that  such  an  infantine  mind  could 
not  be  a  Super-angelic  mind.  The  change,  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, is  declared  by  the  Evangelist  to  be  real,  and  not  merely  ap- 
parent. And  it  is  presumed  no  Arian  will  admit  that  his  infantine 
character  was  merely  assumed  and  hypocritical.  Arians  will  un- 
doubtedly agree,  that  he  was  then  equallv  sincere,  as  ever  after- 
wards. But  a  Super-angelic  mind  must  have  lost  all  its  peculiar 
powers  and  characteristics,  to  have  become  such  a  mind,  as  that  of 
Christ  in  his  infancy,  or  his  childhood.  Such  a  mind,  originally 
formed  with  these  sublime  faculties,  existing  in  a  singular  proximi- 
ty to  Jehovah,  and  expanded,  and  exalted,  by  its  peculiar  advan- 
.  tages  for  improving  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  throughout  four  thou- 
sand years,  must  have  risen  to  so  transcendent  a  height  of  intellect- 
ual and  moral  attainments,  as,  if  it  were  not  entirely  changed  in  its 
whole  character,  must  have  excited  the  attention,  the  amazement, 
and  probably  if  it  had  not  forbidden  it,  the  worship  of  every  spec- 
tator. At  the  same  time,  such  powers  and  attainments  must  have 
been  so  utterly  incomprehensible  by  mankind,  that,  however  rapid- 
ly they  had  increased,  the  change  could  never  have  been  percep- 
tible by  such  eyes  as  theirs.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that,  if  the 
Christ,  bom  at  Bethlehem,  was  this  Super-angelic  being,  he  ceased 
to  be  Super-angelic,  when  united  to  the  body  of  an  infant ;  and  dif- 
fered in  no  other  respect  from  the  minds  of  other  infants,  except  ^ 
that  he  was  perfectly  holy,  and  possessed  a  superior  susceptibility 
of  wisdom.  In  other  words,  he  was  changed  into  a  human  being ; 
perfect  indeed,  as  such ;  but  still  a  human  being ;  and  shorn, 
wholly,  of  his  Super-aneelic  greatness.  If  Arians  will  put  these 
things  together,  it  is  believed,  that  themselves  will  acknowledge 
mysteries,  of  an  inexplicable  kind,  to  be  contained  in  this  part  of 
their  System. 

Nor  is  this  idea  of  a  delegated  God  a  whit  more  consistent  with 
Reason.  Nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  reason,  than  that  a  finite 
being  should  have  made  the  Universe ;  should  uphold  it ;  should 
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possess  it;  should  goveni  it;  should  judge  an^tomrd  its  Intelli* 
nt  inhabitants ;  should  forgive  their  sins ;  sh^Hk  the  source  of 
ife ;  should  communicate  endless  life  ;  and  sra^Pbe  the  ultimate 
end,  for  iwhich  they  and  all  things  else  were  creattd.  Every  one' 
of  these  things  is  not  only  utterly  aside  from  the  dictates  of  Reason, 
on  this  subject ;  a  mystery  utterly  inexplicable ;  but  is  directly  re- 
pignant  to  cMnon  sense.  Nothing  is  more  strongly  realized  by 
Reason,  tiian£|||HLH^  who  built  all  things,  is  very  God  ;  that  Ik^ 
who  made  the  xlimrse,  can  alone  uphold,  possess,  or  govern  it } 
or  be  the  uldmate  end,  for  which  it  was  created ;  or  do  all,  or  any, 
of  the  things,  just  now  recited.  If  this  being  be  not  God  in  the 
absolute  sense.  Reason  has  no  knowledge,  and  no  evidence,  that 
there  is  a  God. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Priestly  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  observed,  and 
justly,  that  no  doctrine  is  more  preposterous,  than  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  created  the  world,  and  that  yet  he  is  not  God.  Still,  the 
Scriptures  assert  in  tenns,  as  comprehensive,  as  precise,  as  appro- 

eriate,  and  as  unambiguous,  as  human  language  can  furnish,  that 
hrist  created  every  individual  thing,  that  hath  been  made.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  lan^age,  chosen  by  God  himself,  to  express  his  views 
on  the  subject.  Dr.  Priestly  asserts,  that  Christ  is  not  God.  The 
manner,  in  which  he  satisfies  himself  concerning  this  declaratioD| 
will  be  examined  hereafter. 

II.  If  these  things  are  preposterously,  and  irreconcileably,  as- 
serted concerning  a  Super-angelic  being — a  delegated  ^od ;  what 
shall  we  say  concerning  their  compatibuity  with  the  Socinian  doc* 
trine,  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man  ?  \i  the  fact  had  not  ali-eady  taken 

I)lace;  would  it  not  be  absolutely  incredible,  that  any  sober  man 
iving  should  believe  such  assertions,  as  these  ?  Let  me,  however, 
before  1  make  them,  instead  of  the  name  of  a  man,  substitute  that 
of  Gabriel :  a  being,  in  holiness,  wisdom,  and  power,  originally  su- 
perior to  any  man  -,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  superior  by  the 
unprovements,  made  in  them  all  through  the  four  thousand  years 
which  preceded  the  work  of  Redemption.     This  I  do,  that  the  re- 

Setition  of  the  name  of  a  man  may  not  shock  the  ears  of  my  au- 
ience,  while  I  am  making  a  simple,  and  perfectly  equitable  state- 
ment, in  that  very  form,  in  which  it  must  be  made  by  every  con- 
scientious man,  befoi'c  ho  can  feel  himself  warranted  to  receive  it. 
*  In  the  beginning  was  Gabriel ;  and  Gabriel  was  with  God ;  and 
Gabriel  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  By 
him  were  all  things  made  ;  and  without  him,  was  not  one  thing  made, 
which  hath  been  nuide.  And  Gabriel  became  fiesh  ;  and  dwelt  among 
us  {and  we  beheld  his  gloru  ;  the  glory,  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father\fidl  of  grace  and  truth,  t  ror  by  Gabriel  were  all  things 
created,  that  are  in  Heaven  and  that  are  in  Earth  ;  visible  and  in* 
wible.     Jill  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him.     And  by  him 
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all  things  con$ui^Lj?and  Ae  is  head  over  all  things  %mio  his  church. 
t  Of  vshomj  A^flH|k'*tV  ^he  fleshy  Gabriel  came^  who  is  over  all 
things  J  God  blentmjor  ever.  Gabriel  f  |  Who  being  m  the  form  of 
Ctod,  thought  it  Ho  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God;  hU  made  himself 
of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  Servani^  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  nif n.  And,  being  found  in  foMan  €U  a 
man,  he  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  des^  i^f  the  cross. 
Wherefore  God  hath  highli/  exalted  him,  and  a^im-mtn  a  nanUj 
which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the  name  ofWakrid  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  tm- 
der  the  earth;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess,  that  he  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  ^Hearken  unto  me,  O  Jacob  my 
servant;  ana  Israel  whom  I  liave  called.  lam  he:  lam  the  first; 
and  I  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  kaih  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth ;  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens :  I 
call  unto  them ;  they  stand  up  together.  Come  ye  near  unio 
me  ;  hear  ye  this :  I  rutve  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  beginning. 
From  the  time  that  it  was,  there  I  am.  And  now  the  Lord  Jehovah 
and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me,  ||  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  di» 
vers  manners,  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  thest 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  Gabriel:  who,  being  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  ana  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  tpholmng  all  things 
bv  the  word  ofhxs  power.  IF  The  throne  ofCrodandCrobriel,  **and 
Gabriel  hath  on  his  Vesture,  and  on  his  thigh,  a  name  written  King 
of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  tt  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  in  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  heard  I  saying. 
Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sittetk 
on  the  throne,  and  unto  Gabriel,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Is  there  a  person  present,  who  is  not  shocked  with  these  declar- 
ations? Would  not  the  insertion  of  them  in  the  sacred  CanoD| 
stumble,  irrecoverably,  every  sober  man,  who  now  believes  it  to 
be  the  Word  of  God?  Is  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  ascribe  the 
thines,  declared  in  them,  to  any  being,  less  than  infinite  ?  Is  not 
this  favoured  Angol  infinitely  too  humble  in  his  nature,  and  station, 
to  claim,  or  receive  them  ?  Who  could  bring  himself  to  pray  to 
Gabriel  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies;  for  the  acceptance  of 
his  Soul,  when  expiring ;{{  or  for  the  removal  of  his  distresses ;  or 
for  any  thing?  Who  could  be  baptized  in  his  Name; §4  or  receive 
a  blessing  from  him  united  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  |||| 
But,  if  these  things  are  monstrous,  when  applied  to  Gabriel,  one  of 
the  highest  created  Intelligences;  how  must  they  appear,  when 
applied  to  a  man,  one  of  the  lowest?  How  would  uey  appear, 
for  example,  were  we  to  substitute  the  name  of  Jtfotet,  or  the  name 
of  Paul,  for  that  of  Gabriel  ?    Is  it  not  pbin,  that  the  incongruity 
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would  be  so  excessive,  as  to  appear  to  have  beiii  written,  not  in 
serious  earnest,  but  in  blasphemous  sport ;  wi^i't  direct  design  to 
entail  impiety  and  contempt  upon  the  Book,  in  which  they  were 
found?  and  would  they  not,  instead  of  being  read  with  sobriety 
and  reverence,  fill  a  hght.mind  with  ludicrous  emotions,  and  a 
serious  mind, with  horror?  Yet  such,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  sub- 
stantially the  my  alteration,  which  must  be  made,  according  to 
the  Soeinian  doctiue,  concerning  Christ.  It  is  true,  that  Socintans 
regard  Christ  aA^l^iser  and  belter  man  than  Mostn,  or  Paul ;  but 
in  no  other  respect  do  they  suppose  him  to  differ  from  either. 

III.  /  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians^  that  it  hat  com- 
pelled  them  to  renounce^  successively^  many  other  important  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  beside  thai  of  the  Trinity • 

The  Deity  of  Christ  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  men,  if  it  be 
real,  to  affect,  materially,  every  thing  which  is  said  of  him  in  the 
Scriptures.     The  difference  between  his  character,  according  to 
this  scheme,  and  according  to  the  scheme  which  makes  him  a 
creature,  is  infinite.     Every  thing,  therefore,  which  is  recorded  of 
him,  and  consequently  every  view  which  is  formed  of  him,  must  be 
Exceedingly  diverse,  in  the  mind  of  a  TVinitarian  and  the  mind  of  an 
Unitarian.      In  the  view  of  a  TVinitarian^  lie  is  Jehovah,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  Cause  and  the  last  End  of  all  things. 
In  that  of  an  Arian^  He  is  a  being  infinitely  different ;  a  creature 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Angels,  brought  into  being  somewhat 
before  them :  and  in  that  of  a  Soeinian  still  different  from  this :  a 
man,  born  about  eighteen  hundred  years  since  in  Judea ;  some- 
what better  than  Jmses^  Isaiah^  or  Paul.     Now  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  every  thing,  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  be- 
ines ;  his  existence,  actions,  and  attributes ;  together  with  the 
relations  which  he  sustains  to  creatures ;  must  be  infinitely  differ- 
ent from  those,  which  belong  to  either  of  the  others.     Those,  who 
adopt  one  of  these  opinions,  naturally,  and  necessarily,  fall  into 
very  different  systems  of  thought  concerning  Christ :  concerning 
the  station,  which  he  holds  in  me  universe,  and  the  part,  which  he 
acts  in  the  work  of  Redemption ;  and  concerning  many  highly  im- 
portant doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.      Accordinglv,  the  whole 
scheme  of  Christianity,  adopted  by  Trinitarians,  is  widely  different 
from  those  adopted  by  Arians  and  Socinians,    That  this  is  true 
is  well  known  to  all,  who  are  conversant  with  the  schemes  of 
doctrine,  embraced,  severally,  by  these  classes  of  men;  and  is 
abundandy  confessed,  and  boasted,  by  the  Unitarians  themselves. 
Some  very  important  doctrines,  constituting,  and  illustratine,  this 
difference,  I  shall  now  mention.     If  the  doctrines  of  the  TVintla- 
rians  are  really  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  if  they  are  clearly 
and  abundantly  declared ;  and  if  they  are  accordant  only  with  the 
divinity  of  Chnst ;  then  it  will  follow,  by  unavoidable  conse(|uence, 
that  the  Unitarians  have  been  compelled  to  renounce  them,  in  con* 
f  eqaeDce  of  having  renounced  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
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If,  at  the  same. time,  the  doctrines,  thus  renounced,  are  of  high, 
importance  tollfe^iChristian  system ;  and  those,  which  distinguish 
it  from  all  phil^Ophical  systems  of  Theology ;  then  it  will  appear, 
that  the  renunciation  of  these  doctrines  is  an  error  of  dangerous 
influence,  and  deeply  to  be  regretted ;  and,  as  it  grows  necessarily 
out  of  the  renunciation  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  that  is  an  ep> 
ror  also,  of  the  same  unhappy  nature.  JI0^ 

The  1st  of  these  doctrines^  which  I  shall  fnetUjjmiiS^  doctrine  i^ 
human  D^ravity*  wSff^ 

This  doctrine,  it  is  believed,  has  been  fully  evinced,  in  these  dis- 
courses, to  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  If  it  has  not ;  it  must 
have  arisen  either  from  the  weakness,  or  the  inattention,  of  the 
Preacher ;  for  no  truth  is  more  clearly  declared  in  any  book,  than 
this  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  none  is  mqre  amply  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  fact.  In  the  Scriptures  we  are  taught,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  language,  that  all  men  have  sinned^  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God  ^  that  all  are  concluded  under  sin;  that 
all  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath  ;  being  children  of  disobedience  ; 
that  all  are  shapen  in  iniquity^  and  conceived  in  sin.  These  decla- 
rations, to  which  the  whole  history  of  man  gives  the  fullest  attes- 
tation ;  and  to  which  there  is  not  even  one  solitary  contradiction  in 
feet ;  certainly  stand  with  the  Unitarians  for  nothing,  or  for  nothing 
like  what  the  words  themselves  customarily  mean.  In  their  view, 
we*  are  not  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  as  not  being  children  of  dis- 
obedience ;  we  are  not  shapen  in  iniquity,  nor  conceived  in  sin ;  we 
are  not  concluded,  or  shut  up,  together,  under  sin ;  and  every  ini- 
agination  of  our  hearts,  as  they  believe,  is  not  evil  from  our  youth. 

3dly.  The  impossibility  of  Justification  by  our  own  Righteousness 
is  anoiker  of  these  doctrines* 

To  juitijy  is  to  declare  a  beings  placed  under  a  law^  to  be  just  j  or 
righteous^  or,  in  other  words,  to  have  done  that^  which  the  law  requir- 
ed. Mankind  are  placed,  as  subjects,  under  the  law  of  God. 
They  have  not  done  what  the  law  required ;  and  therefore  cannot, 
with  truth,  be  declared  to  have  done  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
cannot  be  justified.  Acconlingly,  St.  Paul^  after  having  proved  at 
length  that  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  sinners,  says, 
Therefore  by  deeds  oflaw^  there  shall  no  fiesh  be  justified  in  his  sight* 
And,  again.  If  there  had  been  a  /ato,  which  could  have  given  life^  re- 
^^9  righteousness  should  have  come  by  law  ;  but^  if  righteousness 
come  by  /aw,  then  Christ  died  in  vain.  But  the  iJnitarianSj  in  a 
vast  multitude  of  instances,  (for  it  is  not  true  of  them  all)  utterly 
deny  this  doctrine ;  and  hold,  that  we  are  justified  by  our  own  re- 
pentance and  obedience ;  both  of  which,  they  teach,  are  accepted 
tor  their  own  sake.  God,  therefore,  is  exhibited  by  them,  as  jus- 
tif3ring  us,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  express  language  of  his  law  : 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the 
book  of  the  taw  to  do  them. .  He  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by 
than;  but  the  Sou/,  that  sinnethf  shall  die*    In  direct  contradiction 
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to  these  declarations  of  God  himself,  they  hold,  that  the  soul  which 
sinneth  shall  not  die;  and  that  he  is  not  cursed  who  does  not  con- 
tinue in  all  things,  written  in  the  law,  to  do  them :  while  he  who 
doeth  not  these  things  shall  yet,  according  to  their  scheme,  live* 
Thus,  although  God  nas  declared,  That  heaven  and  earth  shall  pas$ 
away  J  sooner  than  one  jot^  or  tittle^  of  the  law  shall  fail }  their  doc- 
trine teaches  nau  that  the  whole  law,  so  tar  as  its  penalty  is  con- 
cerned, shall  fiwi^ith  respect  to  ever^  person  who  repents.  Not 
even  an  entire,  uniningled  repentance  is  demanded ;  nor  a  pure,  un- 
contaminated  future  obedience.  Both  are  professedly  left  imper- 
fect. All  the  former  sins  are  imperfectly  repented  of;  and  all  the 
future  obedience  is  mixed  with  sm.  On  the  ^und  of  this  repent- 
ance, and  this  obedience,  God  is  expected  to  justify  man,  still  plac- 
ed under  a  legal  dispensation. 

3dly.  Another  Doctrine  of  the  same  nature  is  the  doctrine  of 
ChrisCs  Atonement* 

The  Unitarians^  to  whom  1  referred  under  the  last  head,  as  not 
holding  the  doctrines  opposed  to  it,  are  those  who  admit  the  Doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Atonement.  This  I  suppose  to  be  true  of  some 
of  the  Socinians^  and  some  of  the  Arians,  Some  of  the  Socinians 
hold,  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  diotlh^  and  will  through  eter- 
nity dwell,  in  Christy  mdilv.  What  is  supposed  by  them  to  be  the 
proper  import  of  this  declaration,  I  know  not  that  they  have  ex- 
plained ;  and  therefore  may  probably  be  unable  to  divine.  So  far 
as  I  can  conjecture  their  intention,  I  should  believe,  with  Dr.  Prtc«, 
that  they  really  make  Christ  God  ;  and  therefore  may  not  unnatur- 
ally suppose,  tliat  he  accomplished  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  men. 
If  this  conjecture  be  just,  they  harmonize  substantially  with  Praxe- 
as^  because,  as  they  deny  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
they  must  suppose  the  Father,  by  a  mysterious  union,  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  and,  thus  influencing  and  directing 
all  his  conduct,  to  have  accomplished,  through  him,  an  atonement 
to  himself:  a  Doctrine  on  account  of  which  Praxeas  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  Patripassians  ;  as  believing,  that  the  Father 
himself  suflTcred.  Some  of  the  Arians^  also,  have  acknowledged, 
that  Christ  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.  In  what  man- 
ner this  was  done,  or  can  be  done,  by  a  creature,  a  subject  of  law 
and  government,  all  whose  obedience  is  due  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  powers,  and  circumstances,  and  through  every  moment  of  his 
existence,  for  himself;  for  his  own  justification;  I  know  not,  that 
they  have  attempted  to  explain.  I  rather  suppose,  that,  though 
professed  enemies  to  mystery,  they  choose  to  leave  this,  as  a  mys- 
tery which  allows  of  no  investigation.  How  an  Atonement  can  be 
made  by  such  a  being,  and  how  it  can  be  accepted  by  God,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  I  confess  my- 
self unable  to  discern.  Still  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  an 
Atonement  is  believed  bv  a  number  of  both  Socinians  and  Arians 
to  have  been  made  by  Christ.     Dr.  Priestly^  and  most,  if  not  all 
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the  modern  Socinians,  and  many  of  the  Ariana^  though  I  am  not 
able  to  say  how  many,  utterly  deny,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, any  Atonement  at  all ;  and  thus  take  away  firom  the  Chris- 
tian system  what  the  great  body  of  the  Church  has  in  every  age 
esteemed  the  Capital  Doctrine  in  the  scheme  of  Redemption,  and 
firom  mankind  every  rational  hope  of  escape  from  future  punish- 
ment.  The  only  encouraging  declaration  to  sinnera,  exclusive  of 
those  which  are  founded  on  it,  which  I  can  find  in  the  Oospel,  is 
this  :  that  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  under  the  curse  of  the  Zero, 
bjf  being  made  a  curse  for  w.    Accordingly,  this  declaration,  re- 

£  sated  in  very  numerous  forms,  is  every  where  insisted  on  in  the 
ospel,  as  the  commanding  theme,  and  as  the  only  consc^tion  to 
apostate  men.  If  the  doctrine,  contained  in  this  declaration,  be 
taken  out  of  the  Gospel;  mankind  are  left  wholly  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Law;  and  must  necessarily  suffer  its  penalty* 

In  my  own  view.  Dr.  Priestly^  and  those  who  accord  with  him 
in  denymg  an  atonement,  are  more  consistent  with  themselves,  or 
with  the  other  parts  of  their  system,  than  the  rest  of  the  Unitarians. 
He,  who  denies  the  Deity  of  Christ,  appears  to  me  to  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  any  vicarious  interference  in  the  behalf  of  sinners. 
At  the  same  time,  the  atonemeut  of  Christ  is  so  plainly,  so  frequent- 
ly, and  so  unequivocally,  asserted  in  the  Scvptures ;  and  the  whole 
system  of  divine  dispensations  is  made  to  depend  upon  it  so  exten- 
sively, and  essentially ;  that  to  deny  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
same  thing,  as  to  deny  the  Scriptures  themselves.  So  necessary 
also,  and  so  consolatory,  is  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to 
such  beings,  as  we  are,  as  well  as  so  abundandy  asserted  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  I  can  scarcely  suppose  any  man  willingly  to  deny 
it,  unless  compelled  by  something  entirely  different  from  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  doctrine.  One  error 
infers  another.  The  error  of  denying  the  Deity  of  Christ  has,  1 
apprehend,  compelled  those,  who  have  adopted  it,  to  deny,  also, 
all  the  doctrines,  which  have  been  here  mentioned ;  and  particular- 
ly the  atonement ;  notwithstanding  they  were  opposed  in  this  deni- 
al by  so  many  express  declarations  of  the  Sacrea  Volume* 

4thly.  The  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  in  Christy  is  also  of 
the  sarnie  nature. 

As  mankind  cannot  be  justified  by  their  own  righteousness ;  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  are  justified  at  aU,  that  they  should 
be  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  another.  Accordingly  the 
Scriptures  assert  in  the  most  direct,  and  abundant,  manner,  Aat 
we  Bre  justified  by  mere  grace^  or  favour,  on  account  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ,  through  that  faith  in  him,  in  the  exercise  of  whidi 
we  give  up  ourselves  to  him,  to  be  his  here  and  for  ever.  As  this 
doctrine  is  not  only  asserted  in  very  many  instances,  and  in  the 
most  express  manner,  but  is  also  repeatedly  proved  in  form,  espe- 
«ily  in  ihe  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Gallatians  ;  it  wouM 
^'^\  that  it  should  be  denied  by  any  man,  who  believ- 
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ed  in  divine  Revelatioo.  Still,  it  is  abundantly  denied  by  Uni- 
tarians. Nor  do  they  only  deny  the  doctrine  generally,  but  all 
the  particulars,  also,  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Beside  rejecting  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  justification,  supposed  to  oe  accom- 
plished by  means  of  it,  and  tlie  influence,  which  fieuth  is  supposed 
10  have  in  securing  such  justification  to  us,  they  deny,  also,  the 
very  nature  of  the  Faith,  to  which  this  influence  is  ascribed.  The 
fiBLith  of  the  Gospel  is  an  affection  of  the  heart,  being  no  other  than 
Trust,  or  Confiaenee.  With  the  heartj  says  Stn  Paul,  tnan  believeth 
unto  righteounuts^  In  direct  opposition  to  this  and  many  other 
{)assaees  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Unitarians,  generally  at  least,  con- 
sider raith  as  a  mere  tutent  of  the  understanding  to  probable  evidence : 
the  same,  which  is  called  a  speculative,  or  historical  faith.  By  this 
opinion  they  strip  faith  of  the  moral  nature,  every  where  attributed 
to  it  in  the  Gospel.  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to 
him  for  righteousness.  But  surely  no  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing was  ever  counted  for  righteousness  to  any  man ;  or  can  possess 
any  moral  nature  whatever.  Thou  believest,  that  there  is  one  God} 
says  St,  James ;  Thwi  dost  toelL  The  Devils,  also,  believe,  and 
tremble.  Certainly  that  affection  of  the  mind,  of  which  devils  are 
the  subjects,  cannot  possess  moral  excellence.  Without  faith  it  is 
impossme  to  please  God.  But  surely  the  faith,  which  pleases  God, 
must  be  essentially  different  from  the  &ith  of  devils. 

5thly.  Another  doctrine,  of  the  same  nature,  is  the  Regeneration 
of  the  human  soul,  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

That  without  holiness,  or  moral  excellence,  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord,  is,  I  think,  the  irresistible  dictate  of  Reason ;  as  well  at  the 
express  declaration  of  the  Scriptures :  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  infinitely  holy  God  can  be  pleased  with  creatures,  who  are 
wholly  destitute  of  such  excellence ;  and  who,  being  wholly  sinful, 
have  nothing  in  them,  which  he  can  approve,  or  with  which  he  can 
be  pleased.  That  in  us,  that  is,  in  our  flesh,  or  original  nature, 
dwelleth  no  good  thing ;  no  holiness;  no  moral  excellence;  is,  as 
you  well  know,  a  declaration  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  From 
these  two  doctrines,  thus  declared,  arises  indispensaoly,  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  change  in  our  character,  as  will  make  us  the  subjects 
of  holiness.  This  change  is  in  the  Scriptures  termed  Regeneration  j 
being  born  again;  being  created  anew;  becoming  new  creatures; 
being  renewed;  and  is  expressed  by  other  similar  phraseology,  and 
dec&red  to  be  indispensable  to  our  entrance  into  the  divine  king- 
dom. Except  a  man  be  born  again,  said  our  Saviour  to  Nicodemus, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  production  of  this  change 
is  in  the  Scriptures  ascribed,  as  his  peculiar  work,  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Except  a  man,  says  our  Saviour  again,  Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God :  that  is,  except  a  man  have  his  mind  purified  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  as  the  body  is  purified  by  water,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.    J^ot  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
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dcntj  says  fik.  PmU,  hU  according  to  his  mercy  he  Hived  us  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration^  and  renewing  of  the  mly  Ghost m  Accord- 
in^ly,  Uioee  persons,  who  experience  this  change  of  character,  are 
said  to  be  bom^  not  of  bloody  nor  of  the  wUi  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  fAe 
toill  of  man,  but  of  God;  that  is,  they  derive  this  change  of  char- 
acter not  from  their  parents,  nor  from  their  own  efforts,  nor  from 
the  efforts  of  any  man,  hut  from  God* 

But  this  change  the  Unitarians  deny,  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  effectuating  it  in  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  they  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  person,  or  agent.  As  a  substitute 
for  regeneration  they  declare  mankind  to  become  better  in  a  grad- 
ual manner,  by  their  own  will,  or  efforts,  and  the  efforts,  or  will, 
of  their  fellow-men,  to  such  a  degree,  that  God  will  accept  them. 
In  this  manner  they  make  the  immense  splendour  of  apparatus  for 
our  Redemption  and  Sanctification ;  and  all  the  magnincent  exhibi- 
tions of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  terminate  in  this  :  that  Christ 
came  to  declare  divine  truth  to  mankind,  and  to  prove  it  to  be  di- 
vine truth ;  and  that  men,  assenting  to  it  with  the  understandine, 
change  themselves  by  the  ordinary  efforts  of  a  sinful  mind  into  such 
a  character,  as  is  denoted  in  the  Scriptures  by  being  bom  again, 
and  created  anew.  Such,  it  would  seem,  was  not,  however,  the 
opinion  of  St»  Paid,  when  he  said,  The  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him } 
neither  can  he  know  them  ;  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

The  present  occasion  will  not  permit  me  particularly  to  follow 
this  subject  any  further.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  summarilv, 
several  other  doctrines,  which  have  been  denied  by  Dr.  Priestly 
and  his  followers. 

Our  Saviour  says,  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  mo 
have.  Dr.  Priestly,  on  the  contrary,  informs  us,  that  the  human 
spirit  is  constituted  only  of  organizea  Matter :  that  is,  of  flesh  and 
bones.  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that,  when  he  is  absent  from  the  body, 
he  shall  be  present  with  the  Lord.  Dr.  Priestly  holds,  that  Paul 
was  nothing  but  body ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  absent  from  the 
body,  unless  the  body  could  be  absent  from  itself.  When  the 
body  dies,  the  soul,  according  to  Dr.  Priestly,  terminates  both 
its  operations,  and  its  being,  until  the  resurrection,  then  to  be 
created  again  ;  and  therefore  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  present  with 
the  Lord,  until  after  that  period.  The  Scriptures  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  Angels,  of  various  orders,  both  good  and  evil ;  and  de- 
lineate their  characters,  stations,  actions,  and  enjoyments.  Dr. 
priestly  utterly  denies,  and  even  ridicules,  the  doctrine,  that  evil 
angels  exist ;  and  labours  very  hard  to  disprove  the  existence  of 
good  angels.  I  do  not  remember,  that  he  expressly  denies  it ;  and 
am  not  in  possession  of  tlie  volume,  in  which  his  opinions  on  this 
subject  are  expressed,  but  he  says  all,  that  is  short  of  such  an 
explicit  denial ;  and  plainly  indicates,  that  he  does  not  believe  them 
to  exist. 
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Beyond  all  this ;  he  denies  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  and  declares,  that  we  are  to  acknowledge  them  inspired,  only 
when  they  say  thev  are  inspired :  and  this,  he  says,  we  are  to  do, 
because  the  Apostles  were  honest  men ;  and  are  to  be  believed  in 
this,  and  all  their  other  declarations.    Dr.  Priestly  says  expressly, 
that  he  does  not  consider  the  books  of  Scripture  as  inspired,  but 
as  authentic  records  of  the  dispensations  of  God  to  mankind ;  with 
every  particular  of  which  we  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted.     The 
writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  he  says,  were  men,  and  there- 
fore &llible.    But  all,  that  we  have  to  do  with  them,  is  in  the  char- 
acter of  historians,  and  witnesses,  of  what  they  heard  and  saw ; 
like  all  other  historians,  they  were  liable  to  mistakes.     ^^  Neither 
I,"  says  he  to  Dr.  Prtcc,  "  nor,  1  presume,  yourself,  believe  im- 
plicitly every  thing,  which  is  advanced  by  any  writer  in  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.     1  believe  them,"  that  is,  the  writers, "  to 
have  been  men,  and  therefore  fallible."    And  again ;  ^^  That  the 
books  of  Scripture  were  vmtten  by  particular  divine  inspiration  is 
a  thing,  to  which  the  writers  themselves  make  no  pretensions.     It 
is  a  notion  destitute  of  all  proof,  and  that  has  done  great  injury 
to  the  evidence  of  Christianity."     The  reasonings  of  the  divine 
writers,  he  declares,  we  arc  fully  at  liberty  to  judge  of,  as  we  are 
those  of  other  men.     Accordingly,  he  asserts  SL  Paul  in  a  par- 
ticular instance  to  have  reasoned  feilaciously ;  and  maintains  that 
Christ  was  both  fallible  and  peccable.    Other  English  Socinians 
unite  with  Dr.  Priestly  in  these  sentiments :  while  Socinians  of 
other  nations  proceed  so  far,  as  to  treat  the  writers  themselves, 
and  their  books,  with  marked  contempt.     In  these  several  things 
there  is  plainly  an  utter  denial,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  Revela- 
tion firom  God.     To  all  these  opinions  Dr.  Priestly  was  once  di- 
rectly opposed :  for  he  was  once  a  Trinitarian^  and  a  Calvinist. 
The  inference  seems,  therefore,  to  be  necessary,  that  he  was  led 
to  them  all  by  his  denial  of  the  Deity  of  Christ.    A  similar  trans- 
formation appears  to  have  been  undergone  by  many  other  Socinians ; 
and  something  very  like  it  by  no  small  number  of  Arians.     The 
observation  of  Mr.  Wilberiorce,  therefore,  seems  to  be  but  too 
well  founded,  when  he  says ;  ^'  In  the  course,  which  we  lately  tra- 
ced from  nominal  orthodoxy  to  absolute  Infidelity,  Unitarianism  is, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  half-way  house,  if  the  expression  may  be  pardon- 
ed ;  a  stage  on  the  journey,  where  sometimes  a  ])erson,  indeed, 
finally  stops ;  but  where,  not  unfrequcntly,  he  only  pauses  for  a 
while ;  and  then  pursues  his  progress." 

IV.  7%e  last  objection^  which  I  shall  make  at  the  present  timtf 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians^  is  its  Immoral  Influence* 

Mr.  Belsham  says,  ^^  Rational  Christians  arc  often  represented 
as  indifferent  to  practical  reli;Tion."  Dr.  Priestly  says,  "  A  great 
number  of  the  Unitarians,  of  the  present  age,  are  only  men  of  good 
sense,  and  without  much  practical  religion :  and  there  is  a  greater 
apparent  conformity  to  the  world  in  them,  than  is  observable  ui 
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others.^'  He  also  says,  that  he  hopes  they  have  more  of  a  real 
principle  of  Religion,  than  they  seem  to  have.  He  further  allowi, 
that  Unitarians  are  peculiarly  wanting  in  zeal  for  Religion. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr*  PrUstly  acknowledges,  that  CalvinistA 
have  less  apparent  conformity  to  the  world ;  and  that  they  seem 
to  have  more  of  a  real  principle  of  Religion,  than  Socinians.  He 
also  acknowledges,  that  those,  who,  from  a  principle  of  religion, 
ascribe  more  to  God,  and  less  to  man,  than  other  persons,  are 
men  of  the  greatest  elevation  of  piety.  Withtrforct  ueclares  it  to 
be  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  unitarians  are  not,  in  general,  dis* 
tinsuished  for  superior  purity  of  life ;  and  that  Unitarianism  seems 
to  be  resorted  to  by  those,  who  seek  a  refuse  from  the  strictness  of 
thepractical  precepts  contained  in  the  Bible. 

Tnat  these  representations  are  just,  I  consider  as  completely 
proved  by  Dr.  Fuller  in  his  letters ;  and  no  less  completely  the 
mmioral  tendency  of  the  Socinian  system- 
It  is,  also,  a  well  known  truth,  that  Unitarian  Churches  are  in 
general  moderately  frequented  on  the  Sabbath ;  that  the  sermons 
of  their  preachers  are  generally  cold ;  especially  on  the  peculiar 
duties  oi  Religion ;  that  they  have  never  formed,  nor  united  with 
others  in  forming,  Missions  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathens  and  Mohammedans ;  nor  distinguished  them- 
selves by  any  discernible  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  practical 
Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  their  own  declarations,  too  nume- 
rous to  be  here  recited,  teach  us  abundantly,  that  in  the  view  of  a 
fireat  part  of  them,  almost  all  the  seriousness,  fervour,  and  self- 
denial,  that  deep  sense  of  sin,  and  that  prayerful,  watchful  and 
strenuous  opposition  to  temptation,  which  their  opponents  esteem 
indispensable  to  salvation,  are  mere  enthusiasm,  superstition,  or 
melancholy.  Christianity,  with  them,  seems  to  be  an  easy,  plea- 
Mnt  kind  of  Religion ;  unincumbered  by  any  peculiar  restramts ; 
admitting  without  difficulty  of  what  are  usually  called  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  the  world ;  and  only  confining  them  within 
the  bounds  of  delicacy  and  poUteness.  Can  this,  let  me  ask,  be 
taking  up  the  cross,  denying  ourselves,  and  following  after  Christ  f 
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vow. 

In  my  last  discourse  I  proposed  several  Objections  againsi  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Unitarians.  I  shall  now  allege  some  Ubjectums 
against  their  Conduct  in  the  Management  of  the  controvert* 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  shallpremise 
the  following  general  doctrines  concerning  the  &:riptures. 

That  the  OH  and  New  Testament  were  revealed  to  the  several 
Writers  of  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

That,  although  the  several  Writers  were  left  to  use  their  own 
characteristical  style,  or  manner  of  writing,  yet  they  have  always 
written  such  words^  as  the  Holy  Ghost  taughtj  and  not  such  as  are 
taught  by  the  wisdom  of  Man* 

That  these  Scriptures  contain  all  things^  pertaining  to  life  and  to 
godliness. 

That  they  were  written  for  the  use  of  mankind ;  the  learned  and 
unlearned  alike;  and  therefore  were  written  in  the  usual  language 
of  men,  with  the  usual  signification  of  that  language  \  as  being  that 
only,  which  such  men  can  understand. 

That,  therefore,  they  express  true  ideas  of  God,  of  Christ,  of 
human  nature,  of  human  duty,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  unlearned  men,  as  are  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  written,  can,  and,  if  sincerely  disposed, 
will,  understand  them,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form their  duty,  and  obtain  their  salvation. 

Every  one  of  these  doctrines  I  believe  not  only  to  be  strictly 
true,  but  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof;  and  proof,  of 
which  I  feel  myself  satisfactorily  possessed.  Occasional  remarks 
I  shall  make  on  this  subject  in  the  present  discourse ;  but  a  fuller 
discussion  of  it  must  be  left  to  a  future  time.  I  have  mentioned 
these  doctrines  A«rf ,  because  they  are  in  my  view  just,  important, 
and  necessary  to  enable  those,  who  hear  me,  to  understand  the  real 
import  of  the  following  observations. 

1st.  The  Unitarians^  to  a  great  extent^  have  interpreted  the  Scrip' 
tures  according  to  pre-conceived  opinions  of  their  own,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passages  themselves. 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  charge  this  upon  the  Unitarians 
without  ground ;  I  will  recite  some  oT  the  opmions,  which  they 
themselves  have  expressed  concerning  the^  Scriptures.    You  may 
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remember,  that  in  my  last  discourse,  I  mentioned,  that  Dr.  Priest- 
Iff  pronounces  Christ  to  be  fallible ;  the  Scriptures  not  to  be  writ- 
ten by  particular  inspiration  ;  and  the  writers  to  make  no  preten- 
sions to  such  inspiration.  The  contrary  notion,  also,  he  asserts  to 
be  destitute  of  all  proofs,  and  to  have  done  great  injury  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Christianity.  He  declares  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  have  improperly  quoted  some  texts  from  the  Old;  and 
to  have  been  sometimes  misled  by  Jewish  prejudices.  Another 
Unitarian  writer  says,  ^^  it  is  not  the  nature  and  desi^  of  the 
Scriptures  to  decide  upon  speculative,  controverted  questions,  even 
in  religion  and  morality ;  not  to  solve  the  doubts,  but  rather  to 
make  us  obey  the  dictates,  of  our  consciences.''  Mr.  Belsham 
says,  "  The  Beraans  are  commended  for  not  taking  the  word  even 
of  an  Apostle  ;''  and  pleads  this  as  an  example  for  us.  Suinbart^ 
a  foreign  Unitarian^  speaking  of  the  narrations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, says,  "  These  narrations,  true  or  false,  are  only  suited  to 
ignorant  uncultivated  minds."  Semler,  another,  says  that  "  Peter 
speaks  according  to  the  conception  of  the  Jews,  when  he  says, 
Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  adds,  that 
^^  the  prophets  may  have  delivered  the  offspring  of  their  own  brains^ 
as  divine  revelaiionJ*'*  Concerning  the  reasoning  of  the  Apostles, 
Dr.  Priestly  says,  "  We  are  to  judge  of  it,  as  of  that  of  other  men, 
by  a  due  consideration  of  the  propositions  they  advance,  and  the 
arguments  they  allege."  That  men,  who  entertain  such  views 
concerning  the  Scriptures,  will  not,  and  according  to  their  own 
opinions  ought  not,  to  receive  the  declarations  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  any  other  manner  than  that,  in  which  they  receive  the  declara- 
tions, contained  in  every  other  book,  is  obvious  to  the  least  con- 
sideration. If  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  and  the  writers  do 
not  pretend  that  they  wrote,  by  particular  divine  inspiration ;  then 
they,  certainly,  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  all  other  books ; 
ana  the  writers  are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded,  as  Dr.  Priestly 
says,  merely  in  the  character  of  Historians  and  witnesses. 

If  Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  fallible  men,  and  St.  Paul  has 
actually  reasoned  fallaciously ;  then  undoubtedly  their  reasonings, 
and  all  their  doctrines,  are  to  be  examined  in  the  same  manner, 
as  those  of  other  men.  If  the  Scriptures  were  not  designed  to  set- 
tle speculative  opinions  or  doctrines,  even  in  morality  and  religion; 
then  it  is  plain,  that  they  must  be  settled,  if  settled  at  all,  by  some 
other  tribunal :  and  there  is  no  other  tribunal,  but  our  own  reason. 
If  the  doubts  of  conscience  were  not  intended  to  be  solved  by  the 
Scriptures,  then,  certainly,  the  mind  must  solve  them,  so  far  as  it 
can,  for  itself.  These  Gentlemen  have,  therefore,  prescribed  a 
rule  for  themselves,  which  eveiy  man  may  certainly  know  before- 
hand, even  without  reading  their  works,  they  could  not  foil  to  fol- 
low :  for  no  man  ever  beheved  the  Scriptures  not  to  be  an  infal- 
lible rale  of  directionjn  these  tUngs,  who  did  not  also  make  his 
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own  reason  his  directory ;  unless  he,  indeed,  implicidy  submitted 
to  the  dictates  of  his  fellow-men.  In  truth  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  man,  who  does  not  distinctly  perceive,  that  there  is  no  other 
directory. 

Accordingly,  every  reader  of  Unitarian  books  must  have  ob- 
served, that  the  writers  evidently  refer  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  to  their  own  pre-conceived  opinions,  or  the  previous 
decisions  of  their  own  reason.  That  is,  they  form  their  system  of 
Theology,  and  then  make  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  support,  or  coun- 
tenance, it.  Wherever  they  find  passages,  whose  obvious  mean- 
ing will  countenance  their  own  opinions,  they  make  the  most  of 
them,  by  admitting  this  meaning.  Wherever  the  obvious  mean- 
ing, that  is,  the  meaning  derived  from  the  language,  according  to 
customary  use,  or  accormng  to  the  tenor  of  the  oiscourse  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  will  not  countenance  their  opinions,  they  contrive  for 
it  some  other  meaning,  which  will  better  suit  those  opinions. 

That  the  Unitarians  have  actually  conducted  in  this  manner, 
can  be  made  abundantly  evident  by  an  appeal  to  their  writings. 
One  strong  proof  of  this  conduct  is  found  m  the  Arian  notion,  that 
Christ  is  a  delegated  god.  The  present  occasion  will  permit  me 
to  exhibit  but  one,  out  of  several  modes,  in  which  the  truth  of  this 
declaration  may  be  evinced.  Christ  is  undeniably  many  times 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  God.  *  These  assertions  are  as 
unqualified,  and  absolute,  as  those,  in  which  the  Father  is  declared 
to  be  God.  They  are  also  accompanied  with  a  great  variety  of 
declarations,  in  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, all  the  attributes,  actions,  and  relations,  attributable  to  God, 
exclusively  of  those  which  belong  to  the  Father  as  such ;  and  are 
also  followed  by  the  very  same  worship,  unconditionally  required, 
and  actually  rendered  to  him  by  inspired  men,  and  by  the  host  of 
Heaven.  Now  from  all  these  assertions  1  will  withdraw  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  substitute  that  of  the  Father.  Let  me  ask.  Would 
any  of  the  Arians  have  ever  thought  of  denying,  that  the  name 
God,  in  any  one  of  these  passages,  did  not  mean  the  true  and 
real  God,  but  only  a  God  by  delegation?  To  this  question  there 
can  be  no  answer,  but  a  negative.  Whence,  then,  do  they  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  same  passages  to  mean  the  same  thing,  as  they 
now  stand  ?  Plainly  for  this  undeniable  reason,  that  they  have 
beforehand  determined,  that  God  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  Tri- 
personal,  or  Triune.  In  this  determination,  however,  they  are 
unhappy,  as  being  unwarranted,  not  only  by  the  Scriptures,  but 
also  by  that  very  Reason^  to  which  they  make  so  confident  an  ap- 
peal :  for  nothing  is  more  opposed  to  both,  than  that  a  finite,  de- 
pendent being,  can  have  these  things  ascribed  to  him  with  truth. 

On  the  same  grounds  do  the  Socinians  declare  Christ  to  he  ^ 
mere  man  ;  not  because  he  is  not  abundantly  declared  to  be  God  in 
the  Scriptures ;  but  because  they  pre-determine  by  their  reason, 
that  a  person  cannot  exist  by  the  Union  of  God  with  man ;  and 
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that  God  cannot  be  Triune.  Let  any  man  read  their  comments 
on  the  Scriptures,  relative  to  Christ  *,  and  he  will  see  this  to  be 
abundantly  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  comments,  and  the  words 
in  which  they  are  uttered. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  Arxans  are  unhappy  in  choosing  this 
position  as  the  basis  of  their  distinguishing  doctrine ;  because  it  is 
unwarranted  either  by  Reason,  or  Kevelation*  Both  /Aey,  and  the 
Socinians^  are  unhappy  on  other  accounts.  They  know  not,  and 
cannot  know,  by  any  dictates  of  Reason,  that  God  is  not  Triune. 
The  Nature  and  Manner  of  his  Existence,  so  far  as  this  subject  is 
concerned,  lie  wholly  beyond  their  reach,  and  beyond  that  of  all 
other  men.  We  cannot  even  begin  to  form  ideas  concerning  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  idle  and  iruidess  to  form  propositions  about  them ; 
still  more  idle  to  reason  and  conclude ;  and  still  more  idle  to  make 
such  conclusions  the  basis  of  our  Faith  in  a  case  of  such  magnitude. 
All  that  we  know,  or  can  know,  is  just  that^  and  that  only^  which 
God  has  been  pleased  immediately  to  reveal. 

The  same  ooservations  are,  with  the  same  force,  applicable  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Unian  of  the  divine  and  hitman  nature  in  the  per^ 
ion  of  Christ*  Of  this  subject  we  literally  know  nothing,  beside 
what  is  revealed. 

That  a  mere  man,  also,  can  have  these  names,  attributes,  actions, 
and  relations,  and  this  worship,  ascribed  to  him,  with  tnUh^  is  not 
only  unaccordant  with  reason,  but  common  Sobriety,  or  decency. 
A  icw  more  instances  of  this  nature ;  which,  because  T  have  not 
the  means  of  multiplying  examples,  nor  time  for  such  a  purpose ; 
I  shall  select  wholly  from  Dr.  Priesiljps  Notes  on  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

In  his  notes  on  the  first  chapter  of  JoAn,  Dr.  Priestly  informs 
us,  that  the  word  Ao^o^,  which,  you  know,  is  translated  the  Wordy  is 
nothing  more  than  the  power  ofGod,  by  which  all  things  were  made  ; 
and  therefore^  he  says,  it  was  no  distinct^  inferior  principle,  but  God 
himself  On  this  explanation  I  shall  make  but  one  general  remark ; 
(viz.)  that  this  is  the  only  known  instance,  in  whicn  an  attribute  of 
God,  either  in  sacred  or  profane  ^Titings,  has  been  asserted  to  be 
God.  If  St.  John^  therefore,  had  this  meaning,  he  has  used  lan- 
guage to  express  it,  which  was,  probably,  never  used  by  any  other 
human  being.*  Having  premised  this  remark,  I  shall  proceed  to 
examine  the  soundness  ot  the  explanation,  by  the  most  unobjec- 
tionable of  all  methods ;  (viz.)  the  substitution  of  the  explanation 
fair  the  thing  explained  ;  Power  and  God,  for  the  Word,  or  A«^o(; 
as  being  the  two  things,  which  the  term  Ao/o^  is,  successively,  de- 
clared to  denote.  This  experiment,  to  which  no  Socinian  can  ob- 
ject, shall  he  first  made  witn/MMMV^  In  the  beginning  was  the  pom- 
trjif  Crod^  and  this  power  was  wAk  Godj  and  this  power  was  God* 
same  w€U  in  the  beginning  with  Goo.    Ml  things  wer^  made  iy 
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t^  and  without  it  was  not  an}/  thing  made,  that  was  made*  In  ii  wait 
life^  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  And  the  light  shintth  in  darl> 
ness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not.  It  was  in  the  worlds 
and  the  world  was  made  by  it,  and  the  world  knew  it  not.  It  came 
unto  its  own,  and  its  own  received  it  not.  But  as  many  as  received 
it,  to  them  gave  it  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  ^  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  its  name,  and  the  power  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us  ;  (and  we  beheld  its  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begot- 
ten of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth.  John  bare  witness  of 
it,  and  cried,  saying,  nis  was  it  of  which  I  spake  :  It  that  cometh  af- 
ter  me  is  preferred  before  me,  for  it  was  before  me.  And  of  its  fid' 
ness  have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  For  the  Law  was 
given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Priestly  says  the  Power  was  God ;  St.  John  says,  It  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Accord- 
ing to  his  comment,  therefore,  God  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us.  According  to  his  comment,  also,  this  Power  was  Christ ;  for 
he  says  it  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth :  but  St.  John  im- 
mediately subjoins,  grace  and  truth  came  (that  is,  into  this  world) 
by  Jesus  Christ.     Therefore,  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

This  passage,  formed  in  the  very  manner  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Priestly  himself,  in  his  explanation,  certainly  can  need  no  comment 
firom  me.  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  there  is  a  Socinian  in  the  world, 
who  can  make  the  parts  of  it,  taken  together,  mean  any  intelligible 
thing,  I  think  I  may  safely  yield  him  the  point  in  controversy. 

Let  us  now  make  the  trial  with  the  other  term,  Crod.  In  the  bf- 
ginning  was  Ood,  and  God  was  with  God,  and  God  was  God.  Two 
verses  more  will  suffice.  And  God  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
amoM  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  {the  glory  eis  of  the  only  begot- 
ten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth.  j\b  one  hath  seen  God  at 
any  time,  but  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther, he  hath  declared  him. 

Once  more,  let  us  try  the  same  experiment  with  the  Super-an- 
gelic being  of  the  Arians.  In  the  beginning  was  a  super-angelic  crea- 
ture, named  the  Word,  and  this  stper-angelic  creature  was  with 
Crod,  and  this  super-angelic  creature  was  Sod.  The  same  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God.  Alt  things  mere  made  by  this  super-ange- 
lic creature,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  me^, 
I  presume,  I  need  proceed  no  ferther.  That  interpretation  of  a 
passage  can  need  nothing  added  to  it,  which  makes  God  himself 
say,  that  a  creature  was  in  the  beginning  vfith  God,  and  was  God^ 
and  that,  although  he  was  himself  created,  or  made;  yet  he  made 
every  thing  that  was  made ;  and  of  course  made  himself.  I  had 
designed  to  subjoin  two  or  tbree  more  specimens ;  but  the  time 
will  not  permit  me  to  recite  mA.  That,  which  I  have  recited, 
win  serve  to  show  to  what  lengths  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip-^ 
tures,  according  to  our  pre-conceived  opinions,  will  lead  men  of 
superior  learning  and  abilities.    At  the  reading  of  this  only,  how 
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can  wc  avoid  exclaiming,   Who  is  thisj  that  darkeneth  counsel  In/ 
words  without  knowledge  ? 

On  this  plan  of  interpretation  at  large  I  ask,  Can  it,  in  any  re- 
spect, consist  with  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  themselves  ?  The 
prophet  Isaiahj  (chapter  viii.  29)  says.  To  the  lawj  and  to  the  testi- 
fnonj^ :  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there 
is  no  light  in  them. 

All  Scripture^  says  St.  Paul^  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God;  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine^  for  reproof  for  correctionjanaforinstruc-' 
tion  in  righteousness  ;  That  the  man  <^  God  may  be  perfect^  thorough- 
ly furnished  unto  every  good  work.  Jio  prophecy y  says  St.  Peter ^  is 
of  private  interpretation :  for  never  at  any  time  was  prophecy 
brought  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  the  holy  men  of  God  spake j  being 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*  fFe,  says  St.  Patdy  speaking  of  him- 
self, and  his  fellow-apostles,  have  the  mind  of  Christ.  And  again ; 
For  Gody  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness^  hath 
shined  in  our  hearty  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  asain,  /  certify  you,  breth- 
renj  that  the  Gospel^  which  was  preached  of  me,  was  not  after  man  / 
for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  re- 
velation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  perfect  harmony  with  these,  and  the  like  declarations,  Mosesy 
the  first  of  the  inspired  writers,  says,  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word^ 
which  I  command  you;  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it. 
St.  Johny  the  last  of  tbem,  says  at  the  close  of  his  writings.  For  I 
testify  unto  every  marij  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
booky  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things^  God  shall  add  unto  him 
the  plaguesy  that  are  written  in  this  book.  Andy  if  any  man  shall 
take  away  from  the  words  of  this  prophecy  y  God  shall  take  away  his 
part  out  of  the  book  of  life.  From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that 
the  character,  which  the  Scriptures  attrioute  to  themselves,  is  al- 
together opposite  to  that,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  of  this  discourse,  as  given  to  them  by  Unitarian  writers :  That 
they  are  in  fact  revealed  by  Gody  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  That  no  many  therefore,  can  add  to  them,  or  diminish  aught 
from  themy  without  exposing  himself  to  the  plagues  which  they  de- 
nounce, and  to  the  loss  of  his  part  in  the  book  of  life.  If  we  speak 
not  according  to  them  it  is  declared  that  there  is  no  light  in  us.  In 
our  interpretations  of  them,  we  are  directed  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  receive  the  things  which  they  declare.  Let  God  be  truey 
savs  the  Apostle,  bui  every  man  a  liar.  See,  says  Agury  that  thou 
add  not  to  his  words,  lest  he  reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar. 
Ifwey  says  St.  Pauly  or  an  Angel  from  heaveny  preach  any  other 
Gospel  than  that  which  we  have  preachedy  let  him  be  accursed.  Who, 
with  these  solemn  commands,  and  awful  denunciations  before  him, 
can  think,  for  a  moment,  of  rejecting  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
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Scriptures,  and  substituting  a  meaning,  not  contained  in  the  words, 
but  contrived  by  himself  f 

Nor  are  these  gentlemen  less  unfortunate  in  another  important 
particular.  The  Scriptures  were  written  for  mankind  at  large.  Of 
these,  ninety-nine  hundredths,  to  say  the  least,  are  plain,  uninform- 
ed men,  incapable  of  understanding  language  in  any  other  man- 
ner, than  the  Known,  customary  one.  If,  then,  the  obvious  mean- 
ing is  not  the  true  one ;  (A^y  are  absolutely  unable  ever  to  find  the 
true  one ;  and  so  far  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  vain.  But  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  God  would  do  any  thing  in  vain ;  and  still 
less,  that  He  would  disregard  the  salvation,  and  the  souls,  of  nine- 
ty-nine hundredths  of  his  creatures,  when  publishing  his  word ; 
and  cause  it  to  be  so  written,  that  this  great  number  could  not,  if 
ever  so  sincerely  disposed,  possibly  find  out  its  meaning,  nor  ol 
course,  the  way  to  eternal  Uie :  while  at  the  same  time.  He  made 

Erovision  for  the  remaining  one  hundredth.  It  will  not,  I  suppose, 
e  pretended,  that  the  soul  of  a  learned  man  is  of  more  value  in 
the  sieht  of  God,  than  that  of  an  unlearned  man.  But  if  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  discovered,  not  by  the  words,  but  by 
a  contrived  accordance  with  pre-conceived  phiiosophioal  opinions, 
no  unlearned  man  can  find  out  this  meaning  at  all. 

But  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  decided  this  point.  In  Prov. 
viii.  8,  9,  Christ  says.  Ml  the  words  o/ff^  mouth  are  in  righteoui* 
ness;  there  is  nothing  fhmard  or  perverse^  in  them.  Thev  are  aU 
plain  to  him  that  understdndeth  ;  (that  is,  to  him  that  hath  under- 
standing ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  him  that  departeth  fit>m  evil)  and 
right  to  them  that  find  knowledge.  In  John  vii.  16,  17,  the  same 
glorious  Person  says.  My  doctrine  (that  is,  the  scheme  of  doctrine 
which  I  teacM  is  not  mtne,  hut  his  that  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do 
his  Will^  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine^  whether  it  he  of  God.  Now 
it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  plain  men  do  not  depart  from  evil,  as 
truly,  and  as  often  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as  learned  men. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  plain  men  find  a  plain  mean- 
ing in  the  words  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Scriptures.  It  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  unlearned  men,  in  many  instances  at  least,  do  the 
will  ofdod:  and  therefore,  unless  Christ  has  erred  in  this  point, 
know  of  his  doctrine  j  whether  it  is  of  God. 

One  more  passage  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  cut  ofi*  even  cavU-^ 
ling  on  this  point.  The  prophelP/taiaA  (chapter  xzxv.  and  8th) 
says.  An  highway  shall  be  there^fltud  it  shall  he  called  the  way  ofho* 
liness^  ana  the  way-faring  men^  though  fools^  shall  not  err  therein. 
It  wiU  hardly  be  necessary  to  observe  that  this  highway,  this  way 
of  holiness,  is  no  other  than  the  Gospel.  But  it  is  evidently  impos- 
sible, that  plain  men  should  ever  nnd  the  meaning,  attached  by 
Unitarians  to  the  numerous  passages,  which  speak  of  Christ  as 
God.  No  such  man  would  ever  mistrust,  that  a  Super-angelic 
creature  was  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  th€ 
Father  of  the  everlasting  age^  the  Prince  of  peace :    That  of  the  in- 
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crease  of  his  Government  and  peace  there  should  be  no  end^  Isaiah 
ix.  6.  TTuit  his  goings  forth  were  from  of  old^  from  everlasting : 
or,  as  in  the  original,  from  the  days  of  eternity :  or  that  this  crea- 
tiitc  "was  in  the  beginnings  with  God^  and  was  God.  That  all  things 
wire  made  by  him^  and  that  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
that  was  made.  Or  that  he  was  over  all  things j  God  blessed  for 
evermore.  No  such  man  would  ever  have  thought  of  reading,  In 
the  beginning  was  divine  power^  and  this  power  was  with  God^  and 
this  power  was  God.  That  it  was  in  the  world;  that  the  world  was 
fnade  by  it ;  and  the  world  knew  it  not.  TTuit  as  many  as  received 
it  J  to  them  gave  it  power  to  become  the  sons  ofGod^  even  to  them  that 
believe  onits  name.  That  this  power  became fiesh^  and  dwelt  among 
us  J  {and  we  beheld  its  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
lPaiher)'full  of  grace  and  truth.  John  bare  witruss  ofit^  and  cried^ 
saying  J  this  toas  it  of  which  I  spake.  It  that  cometh  after  me  is  pre^ 
ferredbefbre  me^  for  it  was  before  me.  No  plain  man  would  ever 
have  thought  of  reading.  In  the  beginning  was  Ood^  and  God  was 
with'Godj  and  God  was  God. 

Should  it  be  said  in  opposition  to  the  observations,  which  I  hare 
made  cohceming  the  inteUigibleness  of  the  Scriptures,  that  my  an- 
tagonists will  grant,  that  the  Scriptures  are  thus  plain,  in  points  of 
^s^eiitial  importance  to  our  duty  and  salvation ;  but  necnl  not  be 
6Upp5sed  to  be  so  in  mere  speculative  opinions ;  I  answer,  that  no 
doctrine  is  of  more  ifnportance,  whether  speculative  or  practical^  than 
thity  Tnhich  teaches  the  character  of  Uhrist ;  except  thatj  which 
teaches  the  existence  arid  perfections  of  God.  If  Christ  be  a  crea- 
ture ;  all  the  worship,  and  all  other  regard,  rendered  to  him  as  the 
Creator,  Is  unquestionably  mere  Idolatry:  the  sin,  which  of  all  sins 
is  the  most  strongly  threatened,  and  reproved,  in  the  Scriptures. 
If  Christ  is  God ;  then  a  denial  that  he  is  God,  is  all  that  is  meant 
by  impiety.  It  is  a  denial  of  his  primary  and  essential  Character ; 
of  the  Attributes,  which  in  this  character  belong  to  him ;  of  the 
Kelations,  which  he  sustains  to  the  Universe,  and  will  for  ever  sus- 
tain ;  of  the  actions,  which  he  has  performed,  and  will  perform 
Uirpughout  eternity ;  and  of  the  essential  glory^  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  before  ever  the  world  was.  Man  is  a  being,  made  up  of 
an  animal  body  and  a  rational  mind.  Should  I  deny,  that  a  par- 
ticular person  possessed  a  rat^nal  mind ;  would  it  not  be  justly 
said,  that  I  denied  him  to  be  anfin,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  his 

rrimary  and  most  essential  chardfcter  ?  If  Christ  is  God-man ;  and 
deny  him  to  be  God ;  do  I  not,  at  least  as  entirely,  deny  his  pri- 
mary and  most  essential  character  ?  In  other  words,  do  I  not' plain- 
ly deny  the  Lord  that  bought  me  ?  It  is  evidently  impossible  for 
him,  who  makes  this  denial,  to  render  to  Christ  those  regards ;  that 
confidence,  love,  reverence,  and  obedience ;  which  a  man,  who  be- 
lieveii  Christ  to  be  God,  would  feel  himself  indispensably  bound 
to  render,  indeed  were  it  possible,  he  would  necessarily,  and  in 
the  very  act  of  rendering  them,  condemn  himself  as  gnilty  of  Idol- 
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atry.  On  the  other  hand,  he,  who  believes  Christ  to  be  God^  can- 
not refuse  to  render  them,  without  condemning  himself  as  guilty, 
and  without  being  actually  guilty,  of  the  plainest  and  groesest  im- 
piety -,  because  he  withhol(»  from  the  true  God,  the  hom^e  and 
obedience,  due  to  his  character.  The  Umlarians  censure  ue  sySi' 
tern  of  the  TVinitarians  as  being  idolatrous,  and  them  as  bewg 
Idolaters.  If  the  Unilarian  scheme  is  true,  the  censure  is  just. 
FFtf,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  equal  jusUce,  if  our  scheme  is 
true,  declare  them  to  be  guilty  of  direct  and  gross  impiety ;  be- 
cause they  worship  not  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holu  Ghost ; 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  Jehovah  Aleih,  wha  u  one 
Jehovah  ;  but  another  and  very  different  God. 

The  admission  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  therefore,  if  he  be  really 
God,  is  a  fundamental  doctnne  of  Christianity ;  mistakes  about 
which  are  altogether  dan^rous  and  dreadful.  This  is  plainly  fek 
to  be  the  case  by  the  plain  people,  even  among  the  Socmkui$.  For 
Mrs.  Barbauld  informs  us,  that  although  the  errors  of  the  Trinita- 
rians ^^  are  losing  ground  among  thinling  people,  yet  there  is  in 
diat  class,  (among  me  Socinians)  who  are  called  serious  Christiana, 
a  sort  of  leaning  towards  them ;  an  idea  that  they  are,  if  not  true,  at 
least  good  to  be  believed-,  and  that  a  salutary  error  ia  better  than 
a  dangerous  truih.'^ 

Can  it  then  be  believed,  that  God  can  have  directed  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  so  written,  that  the  true  meaning  of  them  in  a  case  of 
this  fundamental  importance;  a  case,  in  which  mankind  are  in  so 
imminent  danger  of  occoming  either  impious,  or  idolatrous ;  is  so 
obscure,  as  to  make  plain  men  utterly  unable  to  find  it  out,  how- 
ever honestly  disposed ;  and  that  the  great  body  of  religious  men 
should  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  have  totally  and  infinitely  mista- 
ken their  real  intention  ?  Can  that  mode  of  interpretation,  which 
leads  of  course  to  this  conclusion,  be  the  true  one  ? 

II.  The  Unitarians  reject  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  is  God,  and  the 
obvious  tneaning  of  all  those  passages  which  teach  it,  because  the 
doctrine  is  mysterious. 

This  I  object  to  as  a  totally  irrational  ground  of  such  rejection. 
There  are  two  reasons,  which  will  effectually  prove  this  irration- 
ality. 

Ist.  All  mankind  readily  admit,  and,  if  they  believe  any  thing, 
must  every  moment  admit,  mysteries,  as  the  objects  of  their  faiths 
This  world  is  made  up  of  atoms.  What  are  they  ?  Dr.  Priest^ 
informs  us,  that  they  are  centres  of  attraction  and  repulsion*  This 
definition,  translated  out  of  Latin  English  into  Saxon  English,  is, 
that  atoms  are  centres  of  drawing  to,  and  driving  from :  a  defini- 
tion, whicli,  I  believe,  it  would  puzzle  Dr.  Priestly  himself  to  un- 
riddle, and  at  least  as  applicable  to  points  of  space  as  to  atoms. 
They  are  also  defined  to  be  solid  extended  somethings.  What  is  the 
something  thus  solid  and  extended  ?  Here  our  inquiries  are  stop- 
pedy  and  an  »tom  i»  found  to  be  an  absolute  mystery.    The  worU 
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is  made  up  of  atoms.  What  binds  them  together,  so  as  to  consti- 
,  tute  a  world  ?  Attraction^  it  is  answered.  What  is  attraction  ?  To 
this  there  is  no  answer.  The  world,  then,  on  which  we  tread,  in 
which  we  live,  and  about  which  we  think  we  have  extensive  know- 
ledge, is  wholly  formed  out  of  particles,  absolutely  mysterious, 
bound  together  by  a  power  equally  mysterious. 

These  atoms  constitute  vegetables.  What  is  a  vegetable  ?  ^'An 
on^nized  body,"  it  is  answered ;  "  the  subject  of  vegetable  life." 
Vnoii  is  vegetable  life  ?  To  this  question  there  is  no  satisfactory 
answer.  In  the  same  manner  are  we  conducted  to  a  speedy  end 
in  all  our  inquiries  concerning  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  rational 
worlds. 

Mystery  meets  us  at  every  step,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole.  The  power,  by  which  this  discourse  was  thought,  or 
written,  or  spoken,  defies  all  human  investigation. 

If  mysteries,  then,  are  found  every  where  in  the  works  of  God  f 
can  it  be  supposed,  that  they  are  not  found  in  the  character  and 
beine  of  the  same  God?  There  is  nothine  more  mysterious,  more 
absolutely  inexplicable,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  than  in  the 
power  by  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  Mind  acts  upon  Matter. 

9dfy.  Tht  Unitarians  themselves^  tho^h  professedly  rtjecting 
mjfstwies^  admit  them  into  their  creed  without  number.  That  a 
creature  created  all  things,  upholds  all  things,  possesses  all  things, 
rules  all  thin^,  and  is  the  final  cause  of  their  existence ;  that  a 
creature  should  be  the  same  yesterday^  to-day^  and  for  ever  ^  that 
he  should  be  the  final  Judge  and  Rewarder  of  the  just  and  the  un- 
just ;  that  he  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  heavens,  and  receive 
the  prayers  of  inspired  men  in  this  world,  and  the  everlasting 

S raises  of  the  Heavenly  host  in  the  world  to  come ;  or  that  God,  if 
lese  things  are  not  so,  should  have  caused,  or  permitted,  them  to 
be  written  in  his  Word ;  are,  to  say  the  least,  mysteries  as  entire, 
and  as  inexplicable,  as  anv,  which  have  ever  entered  the  thoughts 
of  man.  It  ill  becomes  those,  who  admit  these  things,  therefore, 
to  reject  any  thing,  merely  on  account  of  its  being  mysterious. 

III.  The  IMitarians  take  an  unwarrantable  license  with  the  Ian- 
i^Mg^  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  know  not,  that  I  can  express  my  own  views  of  this  subject, 
within  the  same  compass,  better,  than  in  the  following  words  of  a 
respectable  writer,  which  are  a  part  of  some  observations  concern- 
ing Dr.  Priestly^s  Notes  on  the  Scriptures.  ^^  It  is  a  leading  and 
determined  purpose  of  Dr.  PriestlyU  Notes  to  serve  the  cause  of 
what  is  arro^ntly  termed  Unitarianism;  and  he  has  certainly  kept 
this  purpose  in  view.  To  say  the  least,  he  is  a  zealous  and  reso- 
lute advocate.  His  maxim  seems  to  have  been,  to  maintain  his 
cause  at  all  events.  Seldom  is  he  at  a  loss  for  a  gloss,  or  an  eva- 
sion, in  aiming  at  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  If  he  meets 
with  a  passage,  whose  indubitable  reading,  and  whose  obvious, 
plain  meaning,  are  such,  as  every  unbiassed  man  would  pronounce 
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fiivourable  to  the  Deit^  and  atonement  of  Christ;  the  Doctor  is  readv 
with  ample  stores  of  metaphorical,  enigmatical,  and  idiomatical, 
forms  01  interpretation;  and  stubborn  must  be  that  text,  which 
will  not  bend  under  one,  or  other,  of  his  modes  of  treatment.  Id 
some  cases  a  various  readings  though  none  of  the  best,  is  called  in 
to  his  assistance.  Should  this  aid  fail,  some  learned  criiicj  or  other^ 
is  at  hand  with  a  conjectural  alteration.  Or  if  none  of  these  means 
appear  advisable,  the  philosophical  commentator  has  in  reserve  a 
kind  of  logical  alkali^  which  will  at  least  neutraUze  a  pungent  pas- 
sage ;  for  example,  the  sage  observation :  '^  About  the  interpretation 
of  it  critics  differ  mucA." 

^'  And,  lastlty,  in  very  desperate  instances  a  method  is  resorted 
to,  the  most  simple  and  c<»npendious  imaginable ;  and  that  is,  to 
say  nothing  at  all  about  them  P^ 

One  of  the  modes,  in  which  the  Unitarians  take  unwarrantable 
license  with  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  pronounce  pas- 
sages to  be  interpolated^  which  are  abundantly  evidenced  by  JnanU' 
scripts  J  ancient  Versions^  and  Quotations  in  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
to  he  genuine  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

Another  is,  to  declare^  without  warranty  words,  and  phrases,  to 
be  wantir^  ;  and  then  to  supply  them  ,*  where  they  are  sugplisd  by 
no  authority  but  their  own*  Thus  Grotius  and  Dr.  Clark  lappljr 
the  word  stfru  in  that  remarkable  text,  Romans  ix.  5 ;  and  then 
translate  it.  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  fiesh,  Christ  came,  who 
is  over  all  God  be  blessed  for  evermore. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  aid  them  at  all,  because,  he 
who  is  over  all  things,  is  of  course  God. 

Another  mode  is,  to  annex  a  meaning  to  some  particular  word 
or  phrase,  which  suits  their  own  purpose,  but  which  is  entirely  aside 
from  all  customary  use.  Thus  Pierce  interprets  xx  ag^wy^y  rr/^al% 
ro  siveu  Ufa  Sew  ;  tie  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;  to 
mean.  He  was  not  eager,  or  tenacious,  to  retain  that  likeness  to  God : 
a  translation,  which  no  criticism  can  justify,  or  satisfactorily  explain. 

Another  mode,  of  the  same  nature,  is  to  suggest  the  conjectural 

r'nion  of  some  other  critic,  or  some  learned  friend  ;  which  is  intro- 
:ed  with  so  much  gravity,  as  to  give  a  kind  of  weight,  and  spe- 
ciousness,  to  the  peculiar  interpretation  proposed.  Thus  Dr. 
Priestly,*  commenting  on  John  xiv.  2  :  In  my  Father^ s  house,  are 
many  mansions ;  says,  "  Perhaps,  with  a  learned  friend  of  mine, 
we  may  understand  the  mansions  in  his  father'*s  house,  of  which 
Jesus  here  speaks,  to  signify,  not  places  of  rest  and  happiness  in 
heaven,  but  stations  of  trust  and  usefulness  upon  earth  ;  such  as  he 
was  then  about  to  quit,"  &c.  Here  the  house  of  God  is  made  to 
mean  earth  and  mansions,  stations  ;  and  Christ  of  course  was  going 
amay,  to  prepare  a  place  for  his  Aposdes  here,  where  he  and  they 
then  were ;  and  was  to  come  agam,  to  receive  them  in  the  place.. 
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whither  he  himself  was  going,  that  ^Aey  migh  be  niih  kirn  there, 
by  continuing  here. 

Another  mode,  of  the  same  nature,  is  an  unbounded  licenae  in 
making  the  ScripturtU  language  J^gurative. 

That  the  language  of  £e  Scriptures  is  to  a  great  extent,  and  in 
a  high  degree,  figurative,  is  unquestionably  true.  But  certainly 
there  are  limits  to  this  character,  not  only  in  Scriptural,  butaU 
other,  language.  It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  language  of  the  Scriptures  especially,  and  of  all  other 
ffood  writings  generally,  as  figurative,  only  in  acccnrdance  with  the 
following  rules : 

Ist.  That  the  figure  be  a^eable  to  the  state  of  the  mind  of 
hun  who  uses  it ;  Uiat  is,  to  his  views  and  feeUngs. 

2dly.  That  it  be  founded  on  some  analogy,  or  relation  to  the 
subject. 

3dlv.  That  it  accord  with  the  discourse,  so  &r  as  to  make  sense. 

4thly.  That  in  the  Scriptures  it  violate  no  doctrine  declared,  at 
least  by  the  Writer. 

5thly.  That  it  be  so  obvious,  as  not  to  demand  invention  or  con- 
trivance, in  the  reader. 

6thly«  That  it  be  explicable  according  to  the  opinions,  or  other 
circumstances,  of  those,  for  whom  it  was  written,  so  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  understood  by  them. 

7thly.  That  it  suit  the  occasion,  and  other  circumstances,  of  the 
discourse. 

But  how,  according  to*these,  or  any  other,  rules  of  construing 
language,  are  we  to  interpret  the  declaration,  Fhr  by  kim^  were 
created  all  things,  that  are  m  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principali' 
ties,  or  powers,  to  mean,  that  Christ  published  the  Gospel  and  con- 
stihUed  the  Christian  Church  F  Is  ii  the  same  thing  to  publish^  the 
Gospel,  as  to  create  ?  Is  it  the  *ame  thing  to  constitute  the  church, 
as  to  create  ? 

Are  the  Gospel  and  the  Chur(:h  all  things  that  are  in  Heaven  and 
that  are  in  earth  f  Are  they  all  things  visible  and  invisible  ?  Who 
are  the  thrones,  the  dominums,  the  principalities,  and  the  powers  f 
Are  they  Bishops,  Elders,  and  Deacons:  the  only  officers,  ever 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Church  1 

The  Holt  Ghost  is  by  Unitarians  denied  to  be  a  person,  and 
18  commonly  asserted  to  be  no  other  than  the  power  of  God :  The 
name  ^rit  being,  in  their  view,  always  figurative.  According  to 
what  rules  of  construction  are  we,  on  this  plan,  to  interpret  the 
following  passages ;  in  which  I  shall  substitute  the  won!  pifwer 
for  Ghost,  or  Spirit^  always  intending  by  it,  however,  the  divine 
power* 

AU  mmrner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men  ; 
hd  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  rower  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto 
men^  Matt.  zii.  31.    Beg^tixing  (AaMw  ike  nmne  of  the  Father,  and 


* 

•  * 
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of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Hohf  Power,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Wkg  hoB 
Satam  filled  thy  heart j  to  lu  unio  the  Holy  Power  P  Acts  t.  3* 
Ood  anointed  jesut  with  the  Holy  Power  and  wilth  power.  Acts  x* 
S3.  Romans  xv.  IS,  Thai  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Power.  Romans  xv.  19,  Throwh  mighty  signs 
and  wonders,  iy  the  Power  of  the  Power  of  Ood,  m  demonstraiian 
iff  the  Power,  and  of  Power.  John  xvi.  13,  Howbeit,  when  he  the 
Power  of  truth  has  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  ;  for  he 
shall  not  speak  of  himself  ^  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall 
he  speak,  Sic.  &c. 

More  instances  cannot,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  eluddate  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

The  last  moae,  which  I  shall  mention,  a  mode  adopted  whtn  a 
passage  is  too  stubborn  to  bend  to  any  of  the  preceding,  is,  to  leaoo 
it  with  such  an  observation  as  this :  "  Critics  are  very  much  divided 
about  the  meaning  of  this  passage ;''  insinuating  to  the  reader,  th^ 
die  passage  is  so  obscure  and  perplexed,  that  he  is  to  despair  of 
any  explanation. 

in  this  manner,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Scriptures  must  soon  become 
such  as  the  Prophet  Isaiah  declared  they  would  become  to  the 
Jews,  at  a  certain  future  period.  The  vision  of  all,  says  that  Fro* 
pbet,  chapter  xxix.  11,  m  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of  s  hook 
that  is  sealed;  which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned,  oayingm 
Read  this,  I  pray  thee  §  And  he  saith,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed,  and 
the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned,  saying.  Read  this,  I 
pray  thee  ;  and  he  saith,  I  am  not  learned. 

IV.  I  object  to  the  Unitarians  direct  unfairness  in  their  conduct  to* 
wards  Trinitarians. 

The  unfairness,  here  intended,  respects  two  particulars. 

1st.  They  treat  the  Trinitarians,  05  if  they  were  Tritheists,  or 
held  the  existence  of  three  Gods. 

This  they  do  in  several  methods,  particularly,  the  name  Untta' 
rian^  as  I  formerly  observed,  is  designed  to  denote^  that  they^  among 
Christians^  exclusively  hold  the  existence  of  one  God.  The  very 
name  itself,  therefore^  is  intended  to  declare,  that  Trinitarians  hold 
the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one.  An  imputation,  which,  they 
well  know,  every  Trinitarian  rejects  with  abhorrence. 

Again ;  in  arguing  with  Trinitarians,  they  customarily  undertake 
to  prove^  that  the  Scriptures,  in  a  great  variety  of  passages,  assert 
that  there  is  but  one  God;  as  if  this  were  the  very  point,  or  at  least 
one  point,  in  debate  between  them  and  Trinitarians.  Accordingly, 
when  tbey  have  proved  this  point,  which  a  child  can  easily  do,  tnev 
commonly  triumph,  and  appear  to  consider  the  dispute  as  ended, 
and  their  antagonists  overtnrown.  In  this  way  they  insinuate,  to 
their  readers,  that  Trinitarians  hold  the  existence  of  more  Gods 
than  one ;  and  that  all  their  arguments  are  intended  to  supi^ort  this 
doctrine.  Whereas  every  Unitarian  perfectly  well  knows,  that 
the  umty  of  God  is  as  entirely,  and  as  professedly,  holden  by 
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Trihitarians  as  himself;  that  none  of  their  arguments  are  directed 
against  it ;  and  that  this  point  has  never  been,  and  never  can  be, 
in  debate  between  him  and  them.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
involves,  or  infers,  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one,  every 
Unitarian  has  a  right  to  prove ;  and  may  with  perfect  fairness 
prove,  if  he  can.  But  to  insinuate,  that  Trinitarians  believe  the 
existence  of  more  Gods  than  one,  and  to  treat  them  as  if  the^  thus 
believed,  when  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  every  Trinitarian 
disclaims  such  belief  with  indignation ;  is  conduct,  which,  in  my 
view,  admits  of  no  justification. 

3dly.  The  Unitarians  customarily  undertake  to  prove  that  Christ 
iff  a  man  ;  and  thence  triumph  also^  as  if  they  had  refuted  th^  doC' 
trine  of  their  opposers.  Now  it  is  well  icnown  to  every  Unitarian, 
that  the  Trinitarians  with  one  voice  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  a  man; 
and  that  this  point,  therefore,  is  not  in  controversy  between  him 
and  them. 

It  is  wholly  disengenuous,  therefore,  to  insinuate  that  it  is  in  de- 
bate ;  or  to  attempt  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  controversy,  when  they 
know,  that  Trinitarians  as  uniformlv  hold  it  as  themselves.  Of 
these  facts,  however,  they  usually  taKe  not  the  least  notice,  but  ap- 

gear  to  consider  both  points  as  the  principal  topics  in  debate, 
uch  conduct  in  their  antagonists,  the  Unitarians  would  censure 
with  severity. 
I  shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  two  observations. 
The  first  is,  that  the  Unitarians  are  extensively  disagreed  concern' 
ing  the  person  of  Christ,     The  Arians  consider  him  as  a  Super-an- 
gelic being :  The  Socinians  partly  as  a  man,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  partly  as  a  man,  difiering  fi^m 
other  men  only  by  being  wiser  and  better :  The  Sabellians,  as  God 
manifested  in  one  manner.   The  Patripassians,  as  the  Father  living, 
and  suffering,  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ.     Some  of  the  Unitarians 
hold,  that  he  created  the  Universe ;  some,  that  he  made  an  atone- 
ment for  sin;  some,  that  he  ought  to  be  worshipped ;  and  some  de- 
ny all  these  doctrines.   This  difference  is  derived  from  two  sources : 
one  is,  that  their  reason,  or  philosophy,  dictates  nothing  concern- 
ing Christ,  in  which  they  can  harmonize.     The  other  is,  that  the 
Scriptures  in  no  very  satisfactory  manner  support  either  of  their 
opinions.     But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this  very  difference  is 
of  such  a  nature,  as  strongly  to  indicate,  that  the  Scriptures  exhi- 
bit Christ  as  God. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  Uhitarianism  has  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  infidelity. 

This  is  strongly  evident  in  the  manner,  in  which  the  Unitarians 

S«ak  of  the  Scnptures ;  the  insufficiency  which  they  attribute  to 
em  for  settling  religious  doctrines ;  and  the  superior  sufficiency, 
which  thev  attribute  to  Reason.  It  is  evident,  also,  in  the  laxness 
of  their  ideas  concerning  what  genuine  religion  is ;  their  want  of 
veneration  for  the  Sabba& ;  their  want  of  attendance  on  the  public 
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worship  of  God ;  and  their  devotion  to  the  pleasures  and  amuse*^ 
mentsctflife. 

Dr.  Priestly  acknowledges,  that  ^^  the  Umtarian  SocUties  do  not 
Jhuriah  ;  that  their  members  have  but  a  slight  attachment  to  them^ 
and,  easily  desert  fAem.'' 

Voltaire  also  says,  *^  that  domi  to  his  own  /me,  only  a  very  small 
number  of  those,  called  Unitariansj  had  held  any  religious  meet- 

Dr.  Priestly  also  says,  that  ^many  Unitarians  have  become  more 
ind^erent  to  religion  m  general,  than  they  were  before  ;  and  to  all 
tie  modes  and  doctrines  of  religion.''^  Concerning  himself,  he  says, 
^thabhe  zoos  once  a  Calvinist,  and  that  of  the  straitest  sect;  then  a 
Ugh  Arian;  next  a  low  Arian;  then  a  Socinian:  and  in  a  little 
Hme  a  Socinian  of  the  lowest  kind,  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  consider^ 
id  as  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Miry,  and  naturally  at 
fallible  and  peccable  as  Moses,  or  any  other  Prophet.^^    He  also 

Sfs,  ^he  does  fu>t  know  when  his  creed  will  befixed?^  This  I  con^ 
er  as  the  true  progress,  nature,  and  tendency,  of  Uiutarianism. 
The  end  of  this  progress  in  most  men  is  ea«ly  foreseen.  Let  hinii 
therefore,  who  mids  tumself  inclined  to.  think  fiavourably  of  these 
opinions,  consider  well,  before  he  embraces  them,  what  will  pro« 
faably  be  the  final  tennination  of  his  religious  system. 


Vol.  n. 
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RoHAKs  viii.  3. — (hd  tending  hit  own  Son  in  the  likenett  oftinfulfleth, 

1  HAVE,  in  several  preceding  discourses,  endeavoured  to  settle 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  God^s  own  Son^  used  in  this  passage  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  was  indispensably  necessary,  at  the  opening 
of  all  the  observations,  intended  to  be  made  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  system.  As  these  doctrines  are  truths  partly 
unfoldine  to  us  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  wonderful  person, 
and  partly  disclosing  to  us  the  consequences  of  his  interference  in 
the  behalf  of  mankind;  as  his  character,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 

S-ee,  affects  every  doctrine  of  what  is  appropriately  called  the 
hristian  Religion ;  and  as  those,  who  set  out  with  dinerent  views 
of  his  character,  proceed  farther  and  farther  asunder,  so  as  to  form 
in  the  end  entirely  different  systems  of  relieious  doctrine ;  it  be- 
came indispensable,  that  this  CTcat  point  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  fixed  at  the  beginning.  If  the  attempt  to  do  this  has  ocen  suc- 
cessful, in  the  degree  which  I  have  hoped,  it  will  contribute  not  a 
little  to  settle  on  a  firm  foundation  most  of  the  doctrines,  which  re- 
main to  be  investigated.  My  own  views  concerning  them,  it  will, 
at  least,  contribute  to  explain. 

In  this  passage  we  are  informed,  that  God  sent  his  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinfvi  flesh.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase,  {the  likeness 
of  sinful  Jtesn)  will  be  obvious  from  similar  phrases  in  Philippians 
ii.  7,  8,  He  was  made,,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original.  He  existed,  m  the 
likeness  of  men;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man*  In  the  frst 
of  these  phrases,  the  original  word,  ojuuMWfAan,  is  the  same  with  that 
translated  likeness,  in  the  text.  In  the  second,  it  is  (fxniuirt ;  a  term 
of  a  kindred  signification,  denoting  form,  or  fashion.  In  the  pas- 
sage in  Philippians,  the  phrases,  tie  existed  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
and.  He  was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  denote,  that  he  was  a  real 
man.  In  the  text,  the  phrase,  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  denotes, 
that  A«  was  sent  in  real  flesh;  here  figuratively  cafled  sinful,  be- 
cause it  is  in  all  other  instances,  except  that  of  Christ,  the  flesh,  or 
body,  of  sinful  beings. 

The  Docti*ine,  contained  in  this  passage,  is,  therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

That  Christ,  when  he  appeared  in  this  World,  was  a  real 

MAN. 

This  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  has  been  exten- 
sively disputed. 


.    -^y 


^ 
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The  Heretics,  generally,  who  embraced  the  Gnostic  philosophy, 
denied  Christ  to  have  been  a  man.  Some  individuals,  and  some 
classes,  held,  that  he  was  clothed  in  a  body  of  air;  that  he  suffer- 
ed only  in  appearance ;  and  timi  Judas  Iscariot  suffered  in  his  stead. 

To  all  these  and  the  like  doctrines,  they  were  led  by  philoso- 
phizing on  this  subject.  It  is  a  just  observation  of  Lardner^  that 
^'  Heretics  were,  in  the  general,  men  of  a  curious  and  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind,  and  greatly  indulged  this  disposition,  which  led  them 
to  speculate  on  many  points  of  doctrine,  concerning  which  the 
Scriptures  had  affordea  little  or  no  light.  When  the  Scriptures 
were  in  some  cases  inconsistent  with  tHeir  notions,  they  were  for 
making  them  yield  to  their  philosophical  opinions.  Thus  the  sim- 
plicity of  tiiith  was  banished,  and  endless  divisions  arose.''  Ter- 
tuUiany  also,  says,  that  '^heresies  are  derived  from  philosophy; 
and  that  secular  wisdom  is  a  rash  (or  fool-hardy)  interpreter  of  tne 
Divine  nature,  and  disposition.''  These  observations  are  with 
equal  force  and  justice,  applicable  to  heresies  of  modern  days,  and 
those  of  the  ancients ;  and  few  of  either  will  be  found  to  have  arisen 
from  any  other  source,  beside  a  philosophy,  too  proud,  or  too 
knowing,  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  testimony  of  God. 

There  are  two  modes  of  conduct,  with  respect  to  Religion,  in 
which  the  mind  may  be  justly  said  to  act  rationally.  One  is  to  de- 
termine^  antecedently  to  our  knowledge  of  a  revelation^  as  well  as  fpe 
cany  what  is  religious  truths  by  our  Reason  ;  the  other,  to  find  tmi 
and  embrace^  when  we  have  become  acquainted  with  Revelation, 
what  it  declares  to  be  religious  truth.  In  the  former  of  these  situa- 
tions, Reason  is  our  only  guide.  In  the  latter,  its  only  business  is 
to  discover  whether  the  professed  Revelation  is  a  real  one ;  and, 
afler  this  point  is  settled  affirmatively,  to  discover,  and  receive, 
whatever  it  declares.  God  has  now  become  our  guide ;  and,  as 
He  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  our  dutv  is  to  receive  his 
testimony  implicitly*  Had  this  plain  and  equitable  rule  been  uni- 
formly followed,  Christianity  would  never  have  been  thus  distort- 
ed ;  nor  the  Church  rent  asunder  by  such  lamentable  divisions. 

The  reason  why  the  Docetae,  one  class  of  the  ancient  Unitarians, 
denied  Christ  to  be  a  man,  was  the  general  principle  of  the  Gno»- 
tics :  that  moral  evil  has  its  seat  in  Matter,  Hence  they  held  that 
the  human  soul,  which  they  believed  to  have  been  originally  pure, 
derived  its  contamination  solely  from  its  union  with  the  body.  It 
was  no  unnatural  consequence,  for  those,  who  embraced  this  doc- 
trine, to  adopt  the  impossibility  of  an  union  between  God  and  the 
human  body ;  since  such  an  union  was,  of  course,  supposed  to  be 
carable  of  contaminating  even  the  Divine  purity. 

Their  philosophy,  therefore,  seems  necessarily  to  have  led  them 
into  the  conclusion,  that  Christy  whom  they  believed  to  be  God,  was 
Tiever  united  to  a  human  body.  In  the  same  manner  has  the  philoso- 
phy of  other  sects  led  them,  also,  to  embrace  doctrines,  directly 
opposed  to  the  express  declarations  of  the  Scriptures, 
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That  Christ  was  a  man  in  the  absolute  sense^  is  easily  made  evi- 
dent by  many  kinds  of  proof,  and  by  almost  numberless  passages 
of  Scripture. 

1st.  He  is  called  a  man,  and  the  sonofman^  in  a  very  great  mul- 
titude of  instances. 

The  number  of  instances,  in  which  he  has  this  latter  appellation, 
is  no  less  tlian  Seventy^one*  In  sixty-seven  of  these  instances  it  is 
given  to  him  by  himself^  once  by  Daniel ;  once  by  St.  Stephen; 
and  twice  by  St.  John  in  the  Revelation.  In  giving  this  appella- 
tion to  himself,  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  dis- 
closed his  real  character,  and  was,  what  he  calls  himself,  the  Son 
of  Man. 

When  he  is  styled  a  man,  also,  he  is  described  with  just  such 
characteristics,  those  excepted,  which  involve  error,  or  sm,  as  be- 
long to  other  men. 

He  is  exhibited  as  meek,  lowly,  and  dutiful  to  his  parents ;  as 
hungry,  thirsty,  and  weary ;  as  sustained,  and  refreshed,  by  food, 
drink,  and  sleep ;  as  the  subject  of  natural  affection ;  as  weeping 
with  tenderness  and  sorrow ;  as  the  subject  of  temptations,  infirmi- 
ties, and  afllictions;  and,  generally,  as  having  all  the  innocent 
characteristics,  which  belong  to  our  nature. 

2dly.  The  history  of  his  birth^  life,  and  deaths  is  unanswerMe 
proof  that  Christ  was  a  man.  Christ  was  born,  lived,  and  died, 
essentially  in  the  same  manner,  as  other  men.  He  increased  in 
wisdom^  2LS  well  an  in  stature ;  wrought  with  his  hands;  ate;  drank; 
slept;  suffered  on  the  cross;  gave  up  the  Ghost;  and  was  buried; 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  men. 

3dly.  TA<>  point  is  argued  at  large^  and  proved,  by  St.  Paul,  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  passage,  containing  this  argument,  are  the  following  de- 
clarations :     for  as  much,  then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same  :   and,  Whert' 
fore,  in  all  things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren. 

The  proofs,  which  I  have  alleged,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  con- 
sidered as  abundantly  sufficient.  That  Christ  had  a  human  body 
cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  eaually  unquestionable,  that  to  in- 
crease in  wisdom,  to  he  temptecl,  to  be  sorrowful,  to  be  dutiful  to 
human  parents,  together  witn  many  other  things  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, are  attributable  neither  to  God,  nor  to  the  human  body,  but 
are  appropriate  characteristics  of  the  human  soul.  Christ,  there- 
fore, had  a  human  soul,  as  well  as  a  human  body ;  and  was  in  the 
absolute  sense  a  man. 

But  he  was  not  a  man  only. 

This,  also,  is  evident  from  numerous  scriptural  declarations. 
St.  Paul  says,  Philippians  ii.  5,  He.,  who  was  in  the  form  of  God^ 
and  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  Nevertheless  made 
himself  of  no  reputation;  (cxsvcj^s,  emptied  himself  or  devested  him^ 
self  J  of  this/orm  of  God}  the  glory  and  greatness  which  he  before 
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possessed)  and  taking  tpan  himself  the  form  of  a  servant^  was 
boni  (or  existed)  in  the  likeness  of  men.  It  is  not  my  intention,  in 
quoting  this  passage,  Co  insist  on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  so  unequivo- 
cally declared  in  it;  but  only  to  observe,  that  He,  who  was  thus  a 
man,  was,  antecedently  to  his  appearance  in  this  human  character, 
a  person,  entirely  distinct  from  what  he  was  as  a  man. 

Antecedently  to  his  being  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men,  he  exist' 
edy  and  existed  in  the  form  of  God;  and  thought  it  no  robbery  to 
be  equal  loith  Godj  Nevertheless,  'cawov  sxsvcjtf's,  he  emptied  himself. 
He  existed,  therefore,  previously  to  his  appearance  as  a  man ;  and 
emptied  himself  voluntarily,  when  he  (voluntarily,  also)  took  upon 
himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  bom  in  the  likeness  of  men* 
In  other  words,  the  person,  here  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  became  incarnate.  This  person,  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
was  divine ;  and  no  other  than  the  Word,  or  Son,  of  God. 

The  great  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
is  an  objection  of  Philosophy  only ;  and  in  my  view  a  very  unphilo- 
sophical  objection.  "  /f  w  a  doctrine,^'^  say  the  objccters,  "  wholly 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.'*^ 

After  what  was  urged  in  the  preceding  discourse,  on  the  subject 
of  mysteries,  very  little  can  be  tnought  necessary  to  be  added  hci-e. 
Let  It,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  truth  of  the  objection  is 
chcerfullv  acknowledged  by  me ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  all 
who  hold  this  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  objection  with- 
out force ;  and  is  idly  urged^  to  say  the  least,  by  Unitarians.  When 
the  Brians  will  explain  how  their  Super-angelic  being  became  the 
infant,  and  ultimately  the  man,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  did,  and  suffered, 
and  accomplished,  the  things  asserted  of  Christ ;  when  the  Soci/i- 
ians  will  explain  how  he,  who  was  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  how  organized  Matter  thinks ;  how  he, 
who  began  to  exist  at  his  birth,  existed  antecedently  in  the  form 
of  God ;  emptied  himself;  and  was  then  born  in  the  likeness  of  men; 
and  when  both,  or  either,  of  them  will  explain  how  the  things,  said 
in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Christ,  are  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
consistent  with  their  respective  schemes ;  or  how  God  could  say 
them,  if  they  were  not  true :  I  think  I  may  venture  upon  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Until  we  know 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  Existence,  and  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul ;  we  shall  never  be  able  to  determine  how  far  God  may  unite 
himself  with  such  a  soul,  or  whether  such  an  union  is  impossible. 

On  this  and  every  other  question,  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  finite  minds,  we  cannot 
even  begin  to  form  ideas ;  but  must  be  indebted  for  whatever  facts 
we  either  know,  or  believe,  to  the  testimony  of  God. 

For  aught  that  we  are  able  to  determine,  a  finite  mind  may  be  so 
far  united  to  the  Infinite  Mind,  as  that  all  the  views,  afflictions,  pur- 
poses, ends,  and  agency,  of  both,  which  are  not  discordant  in 
their  very  nature,  may  exactly  coincide;  and,  independently  of 
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their  character  as  finite,  or  infinite,  constitute  but  a  single  charac- 
ter, and  a  single  agency.  But,  as  I  have  before  said,  for  all  our 
just  conceptions  on  this  subject,  we  arc,  and  must,  be,  indebted 
to  the  testimony  of  God  only ;  and  beyond  this  testimony,  as  well 
as  without  it,  we  literally  know  nothing. 

This  testimony,  as  it  relates  to  the  doctrine  under  consideration, 
is  in  my  view 'complete.  That  Christ  is  truly  and  essentially  God 
has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  sufficiently  evinced ;  and  also  that  he 
appeared  in  this  world  a  Man  in  the  absolute  and  perfect  sense. 
This  account  of  his  character  will  be  advantageously  elucidated  by 
a  summary  comparison  of  the  representations,  made  of  him  in  both 
these  characters. 


As  God  it  is  said. 
That  he  is  God,  the  true  God, 
the  mighty  God,  the  great  God, 
Jehovah,  I  am,  and  Emmanuel, 
&c.  That  his  goings  forth  were 
fix)m  of  old,  from  everlasting; 
that  he  was  in  the  beginning  set 
up  fi^m  everlasting,  or  ever  the 
earth  was,  &c.  'Fnat  he  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God ;  rejoic- 
ing alway  before  him ;  present, 
when  he  prepared  the  heavens, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  J  and  possessed  of  glory 
with  him  before  ever  the  world 
was. 

With  reference  to  his  fatness 
as  Gody  united  to  man,  it  is  said, 
that  Gabriel  predicted  his  birth, 
an  Angel  declared  to  the  Shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem^  that  he  was 
born,  and  a  choir  of  the  Heaven- 
ly Host  sung  together  his  natal 
hymn. 

That  he  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever. 

That  all  things  are  his ;  that 
he  upholds  them  by  the  word  of 
his  power,  and  that  they  were 
made  for  him,  and  by  him. 

That  he  is  Lord  of  All  things, 
of  Angels,  Principalities,  and 
Powers ;  and  will  subdue,  and  is 
able  to  subdue,  all  things  unto 
himself,  and  put  all  opposition 


As  Man  it  is  said. 
That  he  was  an  Infant,  a 
Child,  a  Man,  a  Carpenter,  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and 
the  brother,  or  cousin-serman,  of 
James  and  Joses.  That  he  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
ror Augustus  Casar. 

That  he  was  bom  in  Judea  ;  in 
Bethlehem^  the  city  of  David; 
in  the  stable  of  an  Inn ;  and  was 
cradled  in  a  manger. 

That  he  was  refused  a  place 
in  the  Inn,  forgotten  in  the  Sta- 
ble, and  unfiirnished  even  with 
t^e  ordinary  comforts,  provided 
for  the  children  of  peasants. 

That  he  grew  while  a  Child, 
really  and  perceptibly,  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man ;  and  there- 
fore changed,  da^  by  day ;  and 
that  through  his  life. 

That  he  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head,  and  was  sustained,  with- 
out any  property  of  his  own,  by 
the  bounty  of  his  disciples ;  and 
at  times,  of  others. 

That  he  was  subject  to  the 
Jewish  and  Roman  Government, 
paid  tribute,  and  performed  all 
the  usual  duties  of  a  child  to  his 
parents,  and  of  a  subject  to  hit 
ruler;  and  was  exposed  to  the 
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under  his  feet ;  and  that  his  throne 
and  dominion  are  for  ever  and 
ever. 

That  he  was  originally  rich  in 
the  possession  of  all  things;  and 
the  continual  delight  of  his  Fa- 
ther in  the  heavens  ;  where  the 
Angels  unceasingly  worshipped 
him* 

That  at  the  close  of  this  world, 
he  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven with  power  and  great  glorj', 
and  with  all  his  holy  Angels ;  will 
summon  the  dead  from  their 
graves ;  will  gather  all  nations 
before  the  throne  of  his  glory ; 
will  judge  both  Angcrls  and  men 
according  to  their  worka:  will 

Eunish  the  wicked  with  an  over- 
isting  destruction  Irom  the  glory 
of  his  power;  will  conduct  the 
righteous  into  heaven ;  and  will 
cause  them  to  hve,  and  reign, 
with  him  for  ever  and  ever. 

Finally,  in  his  divine  charac- 
ter it  is  said,  that  he  was  in  the 
form  of  God,  and  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God. 


direct  assaults  and  temptations 
of  the  Devil. 

That  for  our  sakes  he  became 
poor,  afllicted,  despised^  and  re^ 
jectcd  of  men  ;  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief;  light- 
ly esteemed,  hated,  and  perse- 
cuted. 

That  he  was  betrayed  by  Jur 
das ;  seized  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers ;  brought  before  the.  Sanhe- 
drim ;  judged ;  cotidomiifd  to 
death ;  agam  brought  bcloro  Pi- 
late, judged,  and  condemned; 
bufietted  ;  crowned  with  thorns ; 
mocked ;  spit  upon  ;  scourged ; 
nailed  to  the  cross ;  and  carried 
to  the  tomb. 

Bui  that  having  emptied  him- 
self, and  taken  upon  him  the  form 
oi  a  servant,  he  was  born  in  the 
likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  roan,  he  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross. 


At  the  close  of  this  wonderful  career  he  was  raised  from  the 
dead.     He  him.- elf  informs  us,  l!  ■    '  ?  und  down  his  own  life  volun- 
tarily, and  that  no  one  was  able  to  tak*^  it  out  of  hi.  kavda^    He  ^.Iso 
informs  us,  that  he  himself  took  it  up  again.     Accordingly,  he  rose 
from  the  crave  on  the  third  day  ;  and,  after  conversing  famili  irly 
with  his  disciples,  concerning  the  things  pertaining  to  th?  !ang('om 
of  God,  forty  days,  he  ascended  to  Heaven  in  a  cloud  of  glory,  .it- 
tend^'d  by  the  Heavenly  host ;  enter'^d  the  world  ofglory  in  triumph; 
and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high :  or  as  it  is 
elsewhere  expressed,  This  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sncrinct 
for  sins,  sat  down  for  ever  on  the  right  hand  of  God.     At  his  nnmc, 
henceforth,  every  knee  is  required  to  bow,  of  things  in  Heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  evtiry  tongue  to  con- 
ft88,  that  he  is  the  Lord,  or  Sovcrois^n  of  all  things,  to  the  ;dnrif  of 
God  the  Father.     The  throne  of  infinite  dominion  is  acct)nnii?:;Jy, 
and  appropriately,  styled  the  throyic  of  God  and  the  I  jamb.     Fi  S'»re 
this  throne,  the  f cur  living  ones  cry,  Holy^  /^o///.  hnly.  Lord  God 
Almighty^  who  wit,  and  who  art.  and  who  art  to  come.     Thefmir" 
and-twmty  FAdtrs  cast  their  crmons  at  his  feet,  and  say,  Thou  art 
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worthy  J  O  Lord!  to  receive  glory ,  and  hatumr^  and  power,  for  thou 
hast  created  all  things^  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are^  and  were  ere* 
ated.  And  the  multitude  of  Angels  round  cAout  the  throne^  and  the 
living  ones,  and  the  Elders,  say  with  a  loud  voice^  Worthy  is  the 
Larnh  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  ;  and  every  creature 
which  is  in  Heaven,  on  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  is 
heard,  saying,  Blessing  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  he  unto 
him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever. 
To  this  divine  ascription,  the  four  Living  Ones  subjoin  their  so- 
lemn Amen. 

On  this  comparative  view  of  the  wonderful  subject,  under  con- 
sideration, I  make  the  following  remarks. 

1st.  It  is  evident  to  the  least  consideration,  that  tiie  things,  which 
are  here  said  of  Christ,  are  exceedingly  unlike  each  other.  So  unlike 
are  they,  that,  if  we  suppose  two  beings  to  be  the  subjects  of  ho- 
liness ;  their  characters  cannot  be  more  different  from  each  other, 
than  the  things  are,  which  are  here  declared  concerning  Christ. 

Let  any  man  attempt  to  describe  two,  the  most  distant,  charac- 
ters of  two,  the  most  distant,  holy  beines ;  and  he  will  find  himself 
unable  to  place  them  farther  asunder,  tnan  these  two  characters  of 
Christ  are  placed.     Therefore, 

2dly.  TTiese  two  characters  cannot  be  given  to  any  being,  possess- 
tdofa  simple  nature. 

That  they  are  all  truly  said,  will  not  be  here  called  in  question. 
If  we  suppose  the  person,  of  whom  they  are  said,  to  be  only  God; 
we  shall  be  obliged  either  to  say,  with  the  Sabellians,  that  Christ 
was  no  other  than  God  manifesting  himself  in  one  particular  form ; 
or,  with  the  Patripassians,  that  the  Father  lived  here,  suffered, 
and  died,  as  a  man;  or,  with  the  Docetae,  that  Christ  was 'God 
only;  that  his  appearance  as  a  man  was  an  illusion ;  that  he  had  a 
visionary  body ;  and  suffered  only  in  appearance  and  pretence ; 
while  Judas  Iscariot,  or  some  other  culprit,  was  crucified  in  his 
stead. 

It  is  plainly  impossible,  that  the  same  simple  beine  should  be 
set  up  from  everlasting,  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  ;  and  yet  be  bom  in  Judea,  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great :  Be  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  ;  and  yet  in- 
crease in  wisdom,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man  :  Create  all  things 
visible  and  invisible  ;  and  yet  be  made  of  a  wonum :  be  the  Law- 
giver to  the  Universe ;  and  yet  be  made  under  the  Law  :  Uphold  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power  ;  and  yet  be  a  petitioner  for  the  daily 
supplies  of  his  wants,  and  the  protection  of  his  person :  Possess  all 
things,  and  yet  have  not  where  to  lay  his  head :  Know  all  things,  and 
yet  not  know  as,  if  we  adopt  the  common  interpretation,  we  must 
suppose  he  did  not  know,  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  : 
Be  the  final  Judge  and  Rewarder  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  yet 
be  tried,  condeomed,  and  executed  by  men :  andfte  m  the  form  of 
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Godj  and  justly  think  it  no  rMery  to  be  equal  with  God,  and  yet  be  a 
servant,  a  man,  and  a  frail  and  dying  man. 

But  all  these  things,  and  innumerable  others,  substantially  of  the 
same  nature,  in  both  respects,  are  declared  concerning  ChrisL 
All,  also,  are  declared  by  God  himself.  They  are,  therefore,  true ; 
and  true,  in  the  natural,  obvious  sense.  Of  course,  they  are  vor- 
thjfofall  acceptation* 

It  follows,  then;  that  Christ  is,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of 
Unitarians,  God  and  Mm.  In  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  7%e 
Ward  became  fleshy  and  dwelt  among  iif.  Yet,  humble  as  were  the 
station  and  circumstances  in  which  he  appeared,  we  are  able  still  to 
behold  his  glory ,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father. 

3dly«  Jnere  are  three  important  facts,  recorded  concerning  Christy 
in  which  he  differs  wholly  from  all  created  beings,  and  which  merit 
the  attentive  consideration  of  every  serious  man* 

!•  He  always  taught  in  his  own  name  ;  even  when  altering,  and 
annulling,  the  acknowledged  Word  of  God. 

Christ  came,  to  change  the  Mosaic  system  into  the  Christian ;  and 
accordingly  substituted  the  latter  for  the  former.  In  every  part  of 
this  employment  He  taught  in  his  own  name.  The  preceding  Pro- 
phets had  uniformly  introduced  their  Instructions  with  Thus  saith 
the  Lord ;  Thus  saith  Jehovah.  Christ,  immediately  after  address- 
ing his  consolations  to  hJs  disciples  by  way  of  prefece,  introduces 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  following  manner :  TTiink  not  that 
lam  come  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets :  that  is,  the  system  of 
Religion  in  the  Old  Testament :  /  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  iic.  This  phraseology  he  re- 
peats every  where  throughout  this  Sermon,  and  throughout  the  Gos- 
pel. Not  once  does  he  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  during  his  Min- 
istry ;  nor  teach  with  any  authority  except  his  own.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  the  authority,  which  he  actually  assumed,  was  equal 
in  his  view,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Scriptures,  to  that,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because  he  changes, 
and  annuls,  both  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, at  his  pl^sure. 

In  the  same  manner  when  he  appeared  unto  St.  Paul  in  the  way 
to  Damascus,  after  informing  Paul,  that  he  was  Jesus,  whom  heper* 
secuted,  he  commissioned  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  sent  him  as  his  Aposde  to  them,  by  his  own  authority,  without 
appealing  to  any  other. 

As,  therefore,  the  authority,  assumed  in  these  cases,  is  equiva- 
lent to  that,  by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  revealed ;  He,  who 
rightfully  assumr'd  it,  was  God. 

The  same  authority,  also,  Christ  assumed,  and  exhibited,  gener- 
ally, when  he  wrought  miracles ;  and  he  never  makes  mention  of 
any  other. 

3.  The  Apostles  uniformly  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Christ  in 
their  preaching  and  miracles. 

Vol.  II.  8 
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In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  says  St.  Peter  to  the  impotent  man, 
rise  up,  and  walk. 

By  what  power,  said  the  Sanhedrim  to  Peter  and  his  companions, 
or  by  what  name,  have  you  done  this  ?  that  is,  healed  the  impotent 
man  ?  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  answered  the  Apostle,  ana  to  all 
(Ae  people  tf  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Jiazarethj 
whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  Am, 
doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole.  Mneas^  said  Ptter,  Je- 
sus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole.  All  authority,  says  our  Saviour,  if 
delivered  to  me  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth.  As  my  Father  hath  senJl 
me,  so  send  I  you. 

Under  this  commission  the  Apostles  preached,  and  acted ;  and 
in  multiplied  instances  have  declared  to  us,  that  it  was  the  authori- 
ty of  God. 

A  single  declaration  of  this  sort  will  suffice  for  them  all.  Mark 
xvi.  20,  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  every  where,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  iigns  following. 
Amen. 

3.  In  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  it  is  to  be  observed,  Christ  receives 
the  praises  of  the  Heavenly  host,  both  singly  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Father,  out  never  unites  in  them. 

Neither  Christ,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  ever  called  upon  to  perform 
the  great  duty  of  all  creatures  to  praise  God,  or  to  pray  to  Him. 
Both  these  duties  Christ  performed  as  a  man,  when  here  on  earth ; 
but  he  is  never  exhibited  as  performing  the  duty  of  praise  in 
Heaven.  All  other  virtuous  beings  are  exhibited  as  making  this 
their  constant  worship,  and  a  prime  part  of  their  duty.  But  amid 
all  their  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God,  Christ  is  no  where  exhibited 
as  uniting  witn  them  in  this  duty  *,  in  itself  so  delightful  to  a  virtuous 
mind,  and  so  naturally  and  obviously  obligatory  on  every  rational 
being.  The  whole  multitude  of  saints  and  angels,  with  the  four 
living  ones  at  their  head,  join,  without  exception,  in  the  Heaven- 
ly song  ;  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne.  But  the  only  part,  ever  attributed  to  Christ, 
is  to  be  united,  in  receiving  the  ascription,  together  with  Him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne  :  for  the  ascription  is  made  to  Him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.* 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  1  intended  to  make 
concerning  this  interesting  subject ;  and  exhibited  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  remarkable  phraseology  in  the  text. 
God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh,  and  of  other 
similar  passages  found  in  the  Scriptures :  such  as.  The  word  was 
made  flesh  ;  The  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh;  Ofwhom^  as 
concerning  the  fleshy  Christ  came;  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  &c. 

I  shall  now  conclude  the  discourse  with  the  following 

REMARKS. 
1st.  This  doctrine  teaches  us,  in  the  strongest  manner j  the  canie^ 
scension  of  Christ. 

*  Rev.  X.  13 
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In  this  light  it  is  considered  by  Si.  Paul  in  that  memorable  pas- 
sage, Phil.  ii.  5,  &c.  Lei  ikia  mind  be  in  you^  which  wcu  also  in 
Ckrisi  Je»u$  ;  Whoj  being  in  iheform  of  Godj  ihoughi  it  noi  robbery 
io  be  equal  with  God ;  out  made  himself  of  no  repuiation,  and  iook 
tfon  him  iheform  of  a  Servani^  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  ofmen* 

No  subject  presents  to  u  so  wonderful  an  example  of  condescen- 
sion, as  the  incarnation  of  Christ :  Nor  could  any  tact  fill  our  minds 
with  the  same  astonishment,  were  it  not,  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  repeated  from  the  cradle,  and,  like  the  state  of  the 
weather,  rendered  an  object  of  perpetual  familiarity ;  a  thing,  al- 
most of  course,  in  the  ordinary  current  of  our  thoughts ;  by  unceas- 
ing inculcation. 

rrom  these  causes,  we  pass  it  without  serious  attention,  and,  even 
when  we  dwell  upon  it,  scarcely  realize  its  nature.  The  impres- 
sions, which  it  makes  on  the  mind,  resemble  those,  made  on  the  eye 
of  such,  as  have  been  long  accustomed  to  them,  by  a  dclightnil 
landscape,  a  stupendous  cataract,  or  a  mountain,  which  loses  its 
summit  in  the  clouds.  At  the  view  of  these,  a  stranger  is  fixed  in 
exquisite  deUght ;  and  has  all  his  thoughts  engrossed,  and  his  emo- 
tions absorbra,  by  the  wonderful  scene.  No  language  will  in  his 
view  serve  to  describe,  and  no  picture  to  image,  on  the  one  hand 
the  beauty,  or  on  the  other  the  sublimity,  of  these  illustrious  ob- 
jects. To  do  them  justice  in  his  representations,  and  to  spread 
faidy  before  others  the  views,  formed  of  them  by  his  own  mind,  he 
will  labour  in  thought,  select  and  refuse,  alternately,  the  language 
which  oficrs  itself,  and  will  at  last  sit  down,  discouraged,  without  a 
hope  of  bein^  able  to  render  his  conceptions  visible  to  other  eyes,  or 
to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  what  was  so  magnificent  in  the  view 
of  his  own.  Those,  in  the  mean  time,  who  have  long  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  same  objects,  will,  in  many,  though  not  indeed 
in  ill  instances,  survey  them  without  emotion,  and  even  without  at- 
tention ;  apparently  as  insensible  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur,  as  the 
horses  whicn  they  ride,  or  the  oxen  which  they  drive. 

Such  seem,  but  too  commonly,  to  be  the  views,  formed  by  most 
men  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Christ;  and  such  the  insensibili- 
ty, with  which  it  is  but  too  generally  regarded.  Even  Christians, 
like  their  predecessors,  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  are,  in  innumera- 
ble instances,  fools  in  this  respect,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe,  or 
even  to  realize. 

But  let  us,  for  a  moment  at  least,  lay  aside  these  obtuse  views, 
these  eyes  which  are  dull  of  seeing ,  these  hearts  too  gross  to  under- 
siand.  Let  us  shake  off  the  torpor  which  benumbs  our  frame,  and 
rouse  ourselves  to  perception  and  feeling.  Let  us  regard  this  won- 
derful subject  with  comknon  justice,  and  common  candour. 

The  glorious  Person,  who  in  the  Scriptures  is  designated  by  the 
appellation,  'o  Aoyogw  ©«,  or  the  Word  of  God,  In  ihe  beginning 
created  the  heavens  and  ihe  earth;  and  said,  Z#«<  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light ;  Let  there  be  a  frmamenty  and  there  was  a  firma- 
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nunt»  His  hand  also  lighted  up  the  flame  of  the  sun,  and  kindled 
the  stars.  He  upholds  the  Universe  hy  the  word  of  his  power; 
and  preserves  oraer  and  regularity  throughout  all  the  parts  of  this 
amazing  system. 

In  the  Heavens  he  shines  with  inexpressible  splendour.  On  the 
earth  he  lives,  and  works,  provides  and  sustains,  and  satisfies  the 
wants  of  every  living  thing.  Throughout  immensity,  He  quickens 
into  life,  action,  and  enjoyment,  the  mnumerable  multitudes  of  In- 
telligent beings.  The  universe,  which  he  made,  he  also  governs. 
The  worlds,  of  which  it  is  composed,  he  rolls  through  the  infinite 
expanse  with  an  Almighty  and  unwearied  hand;  and  preserves 
them  in  their  respective  places  and  motions  with  unerring  harmony. 
From  the  vast  tlorehouse  of  his  bounty  he  feeds  and  clothes  the  end- 
less millions  whom  his  hand  has  made ;  and  ftt)m  the  riches  of  his  own 
unchangeable  Mind  informs  the  innumerable  host  of  Intelligent 
creatures  with  ever-improving  virtue,  dimity,  and  glory.  To  all 
these  he  allots  the  respective  parts,  whioi  they  are  qualified  to  act 
in  the  boundless  system  of  good,  which  his  wisdom  contrived,  and 
his  power  has  begun  to  execute ;  furnishes  them  with  the  means 
of  being  useful  in  his  eternal  kingdom ;  and  thus  prepares  them  to 
be  amiable  and  excellent  in  his  sight,  and  instruments  of  perpetually 
increasing  good  to  each  other. 

At  the  head  of  this  great  kingdom  he  sits  tqnm  a  throne  hifh 
and  lifted  up^  far  exalted  above  all  heavens  ;  surveys  with  an  m- 
tuitive  view,  and  with  divine  complacency,  the  amazing  work 
which  his  voice  has  called  into  being;  and  beholds  it  increasing 
without  intermission  in  happiness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  a£ 
vancin^,  with  a  regular  progress,  towards  consummate  glory  and 
perfection. 

Although  he  is  not  worshipped  as  though  he  needed  any  thir^p 
seeing  he  eiveth  unto  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ;  Yet  before 
him  Angels  bow  and  veil  their  feces.  Hie  four  Living  ones  rest 
Tiot  day  nor  night,  crying,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty^ 
who  wast,  and  who  art,  and  who  art  to  come*  And  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  lieavenly  host,  the  number  of  whom  is  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands,  unite  in  the  ever- 
lasting song,  £/cmng,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and 
ever* 

From  this  stupendous  height  of  greatness  and  enjoyment,  this 
Divine  Person,  passing  all  the  bounds  between  Uod  and  Man, ' 
between  the  Infinite  Mind  and  lifeless  matter,  united  himself  to 
man  who  is  bui  a  worm;  assumed  to  himself  a  human  soul,  and  a 
human  body;  and  in  a  manner,  incomprehensible  by  us,  and  not 
improbably  by  all  other  creatures,  became  thenceforth  God-Man^ 
inseparably  united  in  one  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  Person. 

Of  this  singular  act  Uie  end  was  not  less  elorious,  than  the  ad 
itself  was  amazing.    It  was  to  save  a  race  of  rebellious  creatuics^ 
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whom  he  needed  not,  firom  misery  and  ruin ;  of  creatures,  whom  with 
a  word  he  could  have  returned  to  their  orieinal  nothing,  and  whose 
places  with  another  word  he  could  have  filled  with  equal  or  greater 
numbers,  at  his  pleasure ;  all  obedient,  faithful,  and  happy.  I  shall 
not,  however,  dwell  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time.  Occasions 
still  more  appropriate  will  hereafter  bring  it  up  to  view.  The  sin- 
gle point  00  which  I  would  now  inbist,  is  the  infinite  condescension 
of  Christ.  This  glorious  person  hwMtd  himself  ^  to  behold  the  things 
which  are  done  under  the  siau 

How  much  more  when  he  came  from  his  high  and  holy  place  te 
dwell  beneath  that  sun,  and  take  up  hifl  residence  on  his  ioot-stool ! 
All  this,  however,  he  was  pleased  to  do.  He  emptied  himself  took 
upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  was  bomin  the  likeness 
of  men* 

What  were  the  views  which  Angels  formed  of  this  new  and  as* 
tonishine  event?  Easily  may  we  imagine,  that  all  heaven  was  lost 
in  wonder,  and  buried  in  silence,  to  behold  this  transition  from 
infinite  glory  to  supreme  humiliation,  from  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse to  a  tenement  of  clay.  How  instinctively  ought  we,  uniting 
with  Angels  in  the  same  views  and  the  same  emotions,  to  behold, 
wonder,  and  adore  I 

3dly.  What  a  pattern  of  condescension  is  here  set  before  us  for  our 
imitatiani  St*  Paui  makes  this  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  under 
consideration :  Lei  the  same  mind  be  in  you,  says  he  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  which  was  also  in  Christ* 

Condescension  is  here  enforced  on  the  race  of  man  with  an  au- 
thority, and  example,  literally  infinite.  The  Divine  Wisdom  dic- 
tated the  condescension  of  Christ ;  and  the  Divine  Goodness 
carried  it  into  execution.  In  it  we  see  the  manner,  in  which  the 
Infinite  Mind  is  pleased  to  act ;  and  which  boundless  Excellence 
approves,  and  loves.  This,  then,  is  a  character  and  conduct,  to 
which  we  are  urged  by  the  highest  of  all  considerations,  the  ap- 
probation, and  example  of  G(xl.  Would  we,  then,  be  like  Goa; 
would  we  be  perfect  as  He  is  perfect;  would  we  obtain  his  appro- 
bation ;  woula  we  inherit  the  blessings,  which  he  confers  on  those 
who  are  approved  by  him ;  would  we  become  really  excellent  and 
lovely  ;  we  shall  give  all  diligence,  that  the  same  mind  may  be  in 
ttf,  which  was  also  in  Christ*  We  shall  condescend  to  men  of  low 
degree ;  be  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  be  satisfied  with  humble 
stations,  offices,  and  employments ;  and  feel,  that  no  human  in- 
terest is  beneath  our  notice,  and  no  human  business  unfit  for  us 
to  perform,  when  we  are  called  to  perform  it,  and  when  others  by 
the  performance  can  be  relieved,  disposed  to  virtue,  or  made 
happy. 

But  how  dificrent  is  the  usual  conduct,  and  the  prevailing  char- 
acter of  Man !  All  men  sigh  to  be  rich ;  and  none  are  contented 
with  humble  circumstances.  All  men  pant  to  be  great ;  and  none 
are  4l4ded  with  a  lowly  condition.    The  rich  despise  the  poor ; 
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the  great  trample  on  the  small.  Wheo  we  become  rich,  we  sidi 
tat  additional  nches.  When  we  become  great,  we  toil,  and  watci^ 
and  weary  ourselves  through  life,  to  become  greater.  All,  beneath 
us  in  these  mere  accidents,  we  overlook,  contemn,  insult,  and  style 
the  dirt  and  scum  of  the  earth. 

Christ,  on  the  contrary,  became,  voluntarily,  not  only  a  man, 
but  a  poor  man;  a  lowly  man;  the  son  of  a  carpenter;  humble 
in  his  station ;  without  place,  or  power,  or  wealth  ;  and  perfectly 
satisfied  to  be  without  them  all.  His  friends,  his  disciples,  his 
Aposdes,  were  selected  from  the  poor  and  lowly ;  and  he  alleged 
it  as  one  unanswerable  prdbf  of  nis  Messiahship,  that  by  him  the 
poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.  This  was  the  character 
of  Him,  whom"  Angels  worship,  and  whom  the  Universe  obeys. 

Christ  descended  to  these  lowly  men,  and  to  these  humble  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  throne  of  theheavens.  Shall  not  we,  then,  be 
willing  to  let  ourselves  down  from  the  side,  or  even  the  summit,  ot 
our  mole-hill,  to  visit  our  fellow-emmets  at  the  bottom  ?  How  small 
the  descent  at  the  utmost!  How  silly,  how  base,  how  contradictory 
to  common  sense,  the  pride,  which  refuses  to  make  it! 

Often,  very  often,  the  men,  whom  we  despise  as  greatly  beneath 
us,  are  better,  wiser,  and  more  excellent  in  the  sight  of  God,  than 
ourselves.  Always  we  are  odious  to  him,  and  contemptible  in  the 
eye  of  Reason,  for  this  very  pride.  Let  every  proud  man,  then, 
feel,  that  for  this  very  character,  which  he  so  fondly  cherishes,  he 
is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  jusdy  contemptible  in  that  of 
men ;  that  the  character,  which  he  aespises,  is  the  very  character 
in  which  Christ  chose  to  appear;  and  that  the  men,  whom  he  treats 
with  abuse  and  insolence,  are  of  that  very  class,  out  of  which 
Christ  selected  his  friends  and  Apostles. 
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liAiAB  M.  K^lt^^Wken  ihmtkali  wuJce  humnU  an  t^ferimg  ftrtin,  he  tkaU  iu 
kitmtd;  he  tkall  jtralong  hii  daj^,  and  the  pUaturt  of  the  Lord  Aall  protper  im 
kit  hmnd.  He  ahaU  ne  of  the  travail  of  hu  oouif  and  ahall  be  tatisfUd :  6y  hU 
knawiedge  thaU  my  ritflUecue  Servant  jiutify  mtmy  ;  for  he  thall  bear  their  tmt- 
fmiiee.  Therefore  will  I  divide  hun  a  poriton  with  the  great,  and  he  thaU  divide 
the  apoil  with  the  ttrong  ;  beeaute  he  haih  poured  out  hie  tout  maio  death  ;  and  ha 
wae  numbered  with  the  trantgreuort ;  and  he  bare  the  tin  of  fnany^  and  made 
iniereettion  for  the  trantgrettort. 


"If  hit  aoul  ihali  make  a  propitiatory  taer\fiee^  he  thaU  tee  a  ned,  which  thall  pro* 
long  their  da^  ;  and  the  graeiout  purpote  of  Jinov  ah  thall  protoer  in  hi*  handt. 
Of  the  travail  of  his  toul  he  thall  tee  (the  fruit)  and  be  tatitfied :  by  the  knowledge 
of  him  thall  my  Servant  puttify  many  ;  for  the  puniAment  of  their  iniiptitiu  he 
thall  bear.  Therefore  wtll  I  aittribute  to  him  the  many  for  hit  portion  ;  and  the 
mighty  people  thatt  he  *hare  for  hit  tpoU :  beeaute  he  poured  out  hit  toul  unto 
deaihj  and  wot  numbered  with  the  trantgrettort :  and  he  bare  the  tin  of  many  ; 
and  made  iniereettion  for  the  trantgrettort.  *' 

LowTB. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiansj  St.  Paul 
declares,  that  God  hath  chosen  tis  in  Christy  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world ;  having  predestinated  tis  to  the  adoption  of  children^ 
hy  Jesus  ChriM^  to  himself;  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his 
will ;  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  madi 
us  accepted  in  the  Beloved. 

The  manner,  in  which  this  transaction  took  place,  and  in  which 
the  purposes  of  it  were  accomplished,  is  recorded  in  the  text. 
The  Person,  who  speaks  in  the  text,  is  unquestionably  God  the 
Father;  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  calls  Christ  in  the 
11th  verse  my  Servant.  The  Context,  as  you  well  know,  is  an 
eminent  and  remarkable  prophecy  concerning  the  birth,  life,  and 
sufferings  of  Christ ;  and  has  bceii  acknowleag;ed  as  such,  so  far 
as  my  information  extends,  by  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches  universally,  in  every  age,  since  it  was  written.  Almost 
the  whole  of  it  is  occupied  by  an  account  of  his  humiliation  nnd 
sufferings,  described  with  such  a  degree  of  minuteness,  and  exi.ct- 
ness,  as  to  wear  the  appearance  rather  of  a  history,  than  of  a 
prophecy. 

In  the  text,  a  covenant  is  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker, 
with  the  Person  of  whom  he  speaks ;  or,  on  the  part  of  God  the 
Father,  with  the  Son.  In  the  tenth  verse,  the  first  of  the  text,  it 
is  proposed,  conditionally,  in  the  following  terms :  When  thou  shalt 
make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin^  he  shall  see  his  seed  ;  he  shall 
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prolong  his  days  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his 
nand.     In  the  translation  of  Bishop  Lowthj  which  diflfers  from  the 
common  one  only  by  bein^  more  correct  and  explicit,  it  is,  '^  /f 
his  sold  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice^  he  shall  see  a  seed  which 
shall  prolong  their  days  ;  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah  shall 
prosper  in  his  handsJ*^     The  difference  lies,  principally,  in  the 
second  clause,  ^^  He  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  prolong  their 
days.''     It  could  not,  I  think,  with  propriety  be  promised,  as  a 
reward  to  Christ  for  his  sufferings,  tnat,  in  any  sense,  he  should 
prolong  his  own  days ;  but  with  the  most  perfect  propriety,  that 
iu  should  see  a  seed,  which,  in  a  sense  hereafter  to  be  explained, 
should  prolong  their  days.    The  days  of  Him,  who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-aay,  and  for  ever;  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending,  could  not  in  any  sense  be  prolonged  in 
consequence  of  his  sufferings,  or  of  any  other  possible  event* 
The  word  his,  supplied  by  the  Translators,  is  suppUed  errone- 
ously: since  in  the  present  translation  it  presents  a  meaning, 
which  plainly  cannot  oe  admitted.    The  justice  of  these  remarks 
will  be  further  evident  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  covenant  in 
the  eleventh  verse.    He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  Soul;  that  is, 
as  explained  by  Lowth,  '^  Of  the  travail  of  his  Soul  he  shall  see  the 
fruit  and  be  satisfied  ;^^  By  his  knowledge,  or  as  Lowth  more  cor- 
rectly renders  it,  "  By  the  knowledge  of  him,  shall  my  Servant  jus- 
tify manyJ^^     The  justification  of  the  many,  here  spoken  of,  cof^ 
nected  with  its  cotisequences,  is  the  very  reward,  promised  in  the 
preceding  verse,  in  the  words.  He  shall  see  a  seed,  which  shall  pro- 
long thnr  days :  and  here  the  reward,  promised,  is  no  other,  than 
the  justification  and  consequent  eternal  life  of  those,  who  should 
become  interested  in  his  death* 

Still  further  is  this  interpretation  evinced  to  be  just  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  promise  in  tne  twelfth  verse ;  or  third  of  the  text  i 
Therefore  I  will  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong  ;  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death  ;  or,  as  more  happily  rendered  by  Bishop  Lowth,  There- 
fore I  will  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion ;  and  the 
mighty  people  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil,  because  he  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  death.  It  is  not  true,  that  Christ  has  a  portion  divided  to 
him  with  the  great,  or  a  spoil  divided  to  him  with  the  strong.  He 
trod  the  wine  press  alone,  and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  him. 
Nor  is  there  any  one  to  share  with  him  the  reward  of  his  suffer- 
ings ;  but  he  was  alone  in  the  sufferings,  and  the  reward,  alike* 
Accordingly,  in  the  Septuagint  this  passage  is  rendered,  ^'  For  this 
cause  shcul  he  receive  many  for  his  inheritance,  and  shall  share 
spoils  of  the  stnltg.^^ 

Finally,  the  same  thing  is  abundantly  evinced  in  Psalm  Ixxxix ; 
where,  also,  the  same  covenant  is  recorded.  Once  have  I  sworn 
bv  my  holiness f  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David.  I£s  seed  shall  en- 
aurefor  ever^  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.    And  again,  Ss 
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seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  for  «rer,  and  his  throne  as  the  days 
of  Heaven*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  these  passages  the  rs' 
ward,  promised^  to  Christ,  consitts  in  giving  persons  to  him  ;  as 
seed;  the  many ;  the  mighty  people.  These  are  undoubtedly  no 
other  than  t/te  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  frst  bom;  styled 
elsewhere  the  children  of  God  ;  little  children  ;  sons  and  daughters. 
They  are  his  own  people  ;  those,  in  whom  he  has  a  peculiar  proper- 
ty ;  persons  justified,  who  in  this  manner  have  become  his  portion: 
his  spoii ;  his  seed.  The  reward  of  his  suilerings,  here  promiseciy 
is  to  consist  of  these. 

It  is  not  however,  to  consist  in  the  persons  only,  but  in  their 
circumstances  also.  It  is  not  promised,  merely,  that  they  shall 
be  given  to  him  as  a  possession,  but  that  diey  shall  be  given 
to  him  in  a  peculiar  manner;  attended  with  one  circumstancci 
at  least,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  Promiser  was  considered,  as 
materially  important  to  the  nature  of  the  gift.  He  shall  see  a 
seed,  which  shall  prolong  their  days ;  or,  as  ip  the  corresponding 
passage,  shall  endure  for  ever.  The  meaning  of  this  phraseology 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  use  of  it,  in  parallel  passages,  tound  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  15th  Psalm,  David  inquires,  Lord,  who  shall 
abiae  in  thy  tabernacle?  who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill?  and  im- 
mediately answers,  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  rights 
eousness.  In  the  49th  Psalm  and  12th  verse,  he  says  of  the  wicked, 
That,  being  in  honour,  they  abide  not,  but  are  like  the  beasts  that 
perish.  In  the  125th  Psalm  ^nd  \si  verse,  he  says.  They  that  trust 
in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  mount  Zion^  which  cannot  be  removed,  but 
abideth  for  ever.  In  John  10th  and  15th,  our  Saviour  saiUi  to  his 
disciples,  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love, 
even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father"* s  commandments,  and  abide  in  his 
love.  In  1st  of  John  2d  and  17th,  it  is  said,  And  the  world  pas seth 
away,  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  toill  of  God  abideth 
for  ever.  In  Psalm  102d  and  28th,  it  is  said,  The  children  of  thy 
servants  shall  continue,  and  their  seed  shall  be  established  before  thee. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  setde  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  under 
consideration.  To  prolong  their  days.  To  endure  for  ever,  is  to 
abide  in  the  tabernacle  of  God,  in  his  holy  hill,  in  the  heavens  ;  to 
abide  in  the  love  of  Christ,  as  he  abides  in  his  Father"^ s  love^  for 
ever  :  to  abide,  when  the  World  has  passed  away,  and  the  lust  there* 
of:  to  be  established  before  God,  or  in  his  presence.  In  a  word,  it 
is  to  dwell  for  ever  in  heaven,  amid  the  enjoyments  of  a  happy  im- 
mortality. This  is  what  the  Scriptures  consider  as  abiding,  endur- 
ing, and  being  established ;  whenever  this  language  is  applied  to 
men.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  wicked  arc  said  to  be  cut  off',  and  to 
perish  ;  to  be  as  the  grass,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  nojanore  ;  and  their 
candle  is  said  to  go  out.  This  part  of  the  promise,  then,  is  no  other, 
than  that  the  seed  of  Christ  shall  enjoy  a  blessed  eternity. 

In  the  passages,  quoted  from  the  89th  Psalm,  an  additional 
promise  is  made  in  the  same  covenant.    It  is  there  said,  that  his 
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seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne,  that  is,  his  dominion 
over  them  particularly,  as  the  days  of  heaven.  The  same  thing  is 
also  covenanted,  in  different  phraseolpgy,  in  Isaiah  ix«  6th  and 
7th,  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bornj  unto  us  a  son  is  given  ;  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the 
everlasting  age,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  And  of  the  increase 
of  his  government,  and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end*  Here  we  are 
taught,  that,  of  the  increase  of  the  government  of  Christ,  that  is,  of 
its  splendour  and  glory,  and  of  the  peace,  or  prosperity,  of  his  sub- 
jects, accomplished  by  it,  there  shall  be  no  end :  in  other  words, 
that  the  glory  of  his  government,  and  the  happiness  of  his  church, 
shall  increase  for  ever. 

The  condition,  on  his  part,  to  which  these  rewards  are  promised, 
is  that  he  shall  make  his  sotd  an  offering  for  sin  ;  or  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice.  Another  condition  is  also  specified,  as  the  procuring 
cause  of  the  reward,  in  the  last  verse :  and  therefore  was  undoubt- 
edlv  included,  although  not  expressed,  in  the  two  former  verses. 
This  is,  that  he  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 

In  this  passage,  then,  we  have  the  substance  of  the  Mediation 
of  Christ,  arawn  out  in  the  essential  particulars:  his  humHiation, 
atonement,  and  intercession.  The  reward  also,  that  is,  the  great 
object,  which  was  his  inducement  to  undertake  this  Mediation,  is 
distinctly  expressed :  viz.  that  he  should  see  a  seed^  which  should 
prolong  their  days,  and  that  the  gracious  purpose  of  Jehovah 
should  prosper  in  his  hands.  This  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
by  St.  PatU  styled  the  joy,  set  before  him  ;  that  is,  set  before  him 
in  this  promise,  or  covena^nt ;  for  which,  he  informs  us,  Christ  en- 
dured the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame. 

In  the  text,  also,  we  are  taught  the  means,  by  which,  on  their 
part,  mankind  become  his  seed,  expressed  in  the  following  declara- 
tion :    By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  Servant  justify  many. 
By  the  knowledge  of  Christ  here,  we  are  unquestionably  to  under- 
stand that  knowledge  of  God  the  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
he  hath  sent,  which  in  John  1 7th  and  3d  he  declares  to  be  life 
eternal;  and  which  in  the  8th  verse  he  speaks  of  as  being  the 
same  with  evangelical  £aiith.     TT^ey  have  known  surely,  that  I  have 
come  out  from  thee  ;  and  they  have  believed,Jhat  thou  didst  send  me. 
By  this  faith,  as  you  well  know,  we  are  abundantly  declared  in  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  justified.     The  declaration  of  Paul  to  Peter, 
when,  at  Antioch,  he  separated  himself  from  the  Gentiles,  through 
fear  of  them  that  were  of  the  circumcision,  and  was  therefore  to  be 
blamed,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  other  passages  on  this  point. 
We,  who  are  J0bi,  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  knoTovng  that  a 
ihan  is  not  justified  by  tht  works  of  the  Lam,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christy  even  we,  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be 
justjfied  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  ofthe  Law :  for 
by  the  wotkt  of  the  lam  no  flesh  idtall  htjwA^.    Ihtfaiik  rf4he 
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Gospelisj  thereforBj  the  knowledge j  by  whichy  it  is  said  in  the  text, 
Christ  shall  justify  many.  The  reason  why  it  is  called  knanledge 
Iiere,  and  elsewhere,  is,  that  it  involves  views  so  just,  extensive, 
and  firmly  established  concerning  this  glorious  Person :  Whereas, 
in  the  same  mind  no  such  views  existed,  antecedently  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  faith.  For  Christ,  like  every  other  spiritual  object,  can 
only  be  spiritually  discerned. 

All  these  things,  also,  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  cove* 
nani.  To  this  covenant,  as  to  every  other,  there  are  two  parties : 
God,  who  promises,  and  his  Servant,  who  was  to  justify  many.  A 
condition  is  specified,  to  which  is  annexed  a  promise  of  reward. 
The  condition  is,  that  Christ  should  make  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sinj  and  make  intercession  for  the  transgressors  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
execute  the  whole  office  of  a  Priest  for  mankind.  The  reward  is, 
that  he  should  receive  the  many  for  his  portion,  and  that  they  should 
prolong  their  days,  or  endure  for  ever.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
covenant,  on  the  part  of  God  the  Father,  like  that  made  with 
Jfoah,  and  that  made  with  Abraham,  and  various  others  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  in  the  89th  Psalm  exhibited,  as  a  promissory 
oath :  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto 
David  ;  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  long  as 
the  Sun. 

I  have  dwelt  minutely  on  the  explanation  of  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  because  I  have  not  seen  it  discussed  in  this  manner ;  or 
with  a  reference  to  what  is  the  main  subject  of  it ;  and  because  I 
believed,  that  a  minute  examination  was  necessary  to  a  distinct  and 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  what  is  contained  in  it. 

If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  the  text  contains  the  following 
doctrine.  That  God  the  Father  entered  into  a  Covenant  with  Christ, 
in  which  he  promised  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  become  a  Pro- 
pitiation, and  Intercessor,  for  sinners,  as  a  reicard  of  his  labours  and 
suffering,  the  future  possession  of  a  Church,  which  under  his  govern- 
ment should  be  glorious  and  happy  for  ever. 

Concerning  this  Covenant,  usually  called  the  Covenant  of  Be- 
demption,  I  make  the  following  observations. 

1st.  This  Covenant  was  made  from  Eternity. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  himself  and  his  fellow-christians,  says,  Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places,  in,  or  through  Christ, 
according  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy,  and  without  blame,  before  him  in 
love;  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children,  bu 
Jesus  Christ,  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will^ 
In  this  passage  St.  Paul  teaches  us,  that  God  blesses  his  Church, 
or  Christians,  with  all  spiritual  blessings ;  or,  as  in  the  Original, 
with  every  spiritual  blessing  ;  through  Christ,  according  as  he  hath 
chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world :  and  that  he 
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has  predestinated  us,  particularly,  unto  the  adoption  of  children 
unto  himself,  through  Christ  also.  This  choice  of  his  church,  then, 
this  predestination  of  it  to  the  adoption  of  children  through  Christ, 
existed  before  the  foundation  of  tne  world.  But  this  choice,  this 
predestination  of  the  church  to  the  adoption  of  children  unto  him- 
self, through  Christ,  is  the  very  same  thing  which,  in  another  form, 
is  declared  in  the  text.  The  covenant,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was 
therefore  a  transaction,  existing  before  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
or,  as  this  phraseology  uniformly  means  in  the  Scriptures,  from 
Eternity. 

The  text  itself  was  written  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  the  transaction  recorded  in  it,  was 
then  first  admitted  into  the  counsels  of  God  ;  or  that  he,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turnings  changed  his  mind  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah  concerning  this  mighty  object.  If  any  person  should 
be  at  a  loss  concerning  tnis  fact,  let  him  remember,  that  this  cove- 
nant contains  the  very  same  promises,  which  were  made  to  David, 
Mraham,  and  our  first  parents ;  to  all  of  whom  the  same  wonder- 
ful transaction  was,  in  terms  less  explicit,  disclosed.  The  transac- 
tion itself,  and  the  objects  which  it  mvolved,  were  unquestionably 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  providence  of  God  towards  this 
world.  It  cannot,  ilierefore,  be  believed,  that  it  was  left  unpro- 
vided for,  when  the  system  was  originally  formed.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  the  object,  which  was  chiefly  in  view,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  and  was  an  original  part  of  the  system.  Accordingly,  St. 
Peter  sB^js,  concerning  Chnst,  that  he  was  foreordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world;  and  St,  John  calls  him  the  Lamb,  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  and  Christ  himself,  at  the  day 
of  Judgment,  styles  the  state  of  glory  and  happiness,  destined  for 
the  righteous,  the  kingdom,  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepare 
td  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  this  kingdom, 
and  the  Church,  which  inherits  it,  is  the  very  subject  of  the  cove- 
nant, contained  in  the  text. 

2dly.  This  covenant  was  the  basis,  on  which  was  founded  the  whole 
system  of  providential  dispensations  towards  the  Church. 

Out  of  this  covenant  arose  the  Mediation  of  Christ ;  his  incar- 
nation, life,  preaching,  miracles,  humiliation,  sufferings,  and  glo- 
rification. Out  of  this  covenant  arose  the  Mission  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grace ;  who  came  into  the  world,  to  execute  the  purposes  of 
Christ's  redemption.  Out  of  this  covenant  arose  the  Gospel;  or 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  that  Spirit 
taught  to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  which  communicates  to 
us  all  the  knowledge,  which  we  possess,  of  the  will  of  God,  con- 
'cerning  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Out  of  this  covenant  arise  the 
renovation  and  purification  of  the  human  soul ;  the  light,  comfort, 
peace,  hope,  and  joy,  which  it  receives  in  the  present  world ;  and, 
in  the  end,  its  admistton  into  the  heavens.    Finally^  out  of  this 
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covenant  will  arise  the  glory,  peace,  and  happiness,  which  will  be 
found  in  that  pure  and  exalted  world  by  the  whole  assembly  of  tht 
first  bom.  All 'these,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  them,  result, 
obviously^  from  the  wonderful  transaction,  rccoraed  in  the  text. 

3dly.  The  Churchy  thus  promised  to  Christy  as  the  reward  of  hi$ 
mediation,  is  formed  of  a  great  multitude  of  mankind* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  inquire,  at  the  present  time, 
either  in  what  manner  this  multitude  will  be  gathered,  or  of  whom 
it  will  be  composed.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that 
the  assertion,  which  I  have  made,  is  expressly  contained  in  the 
text.  Btf  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  Servant  justify  Many.  I 
will  distribute  the  Many  to  him  for  his  portion,  and  the  Mighty  peo^ 
pie,  that  is,  a  great  multitude,  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil.  Accord- 
ingly, St,  John  informs  us,  that  he  saw  in  the  heavens  a  great  mul* 
titude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of  aM  tuitions,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongties,  standing  before  the  throne,  and  before  the 
Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands;  crying 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  saying.  Salvation  to  our  God,  who  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb. 

4thly.  In  this  covenant  a  reward  was  promised  to  Christ,  ' i4^- 
ciently  great  to  induce  him  to  undergo  c^l  the  humiliation  and  siiffer' 
ings  of  his  Mediatorial  character. 

This  we  know  by  the  &ct.  In  accordance  with  this  covenant 
he  actually  assumed  this  character,  and  voluntarily  underwent  all 
its  sujff^erings.  But,  were  we  at  a  loss  concerning  this  subject 
otherwise ;  we  are  directly  assured  by  St.  Paul,  that  Christ,  for 
the  joy,  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame. 
What  the  joy  of  Christ  was,  he  himself  has,  1  apprehend,  express- 
ly declared  to  us  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Proverbs.  His  words  are, 
nhen  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earthy  then  was  I  by  him, 
as  one  brought  up  with  him  ,*  /  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  al' 
way  before  him ;  Rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth,  and 
my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men :  that  is,  with  his  Church  ; 
the  glorious  reward,  which  was  promised  to  him  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

From  these  summaiy  observations,  concerning  the  Covenant  of 
Redemption,  I  derive,  by  way  of  inference,  the  toilowing 

REMARKS. 

■ 

In  the  1st  place,  7%c  salvation  of  the  Church  of  God,  that  is,  of 
all  righteous  men,  was  an  original  part  of  the  system  of  G^)d'*s 
providence  towards  the  inhabitants  of  this  world. 

If  the  observations,  made  in  the  progress  of  this  disrourso,  are 
just;  then  it  follows  by  irresistible  consequence,  that  the  salvation 
of  the  righteous,  or  of  all  who  will  be  ultimately  saved,  was  con- 
templated, and  resolved  on,  by  God,  from  the  beginning,  or  from 
everlasting.    It  was,  also,  made  the  subject  of  a  solemn  Covenant 
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between  the  Father  and  the  Son.    It  was  not,  therefore,  in  any 
sense  a  thing,  which  grew  out  of  a  contingenof;  according  to  the 
scheme  oi  Dr.  Price  and  others ;  a  remedy,  provided  for  evih  unr 
foreseen;  a  thing,  grafted  upon  the  fail  of  man,  which  they  consid- 
er as  an  accident,  springing  out  of  that  liberty  of  contingency, 
which  they  suppose  mdispensable  to  the  firee  volitions  of  a  moral 
being.     St.  Paul  teaches  us  that  God,  the  Father,  created  all  things 
hy  Jesus  Christ ;   to  the  intent j  thai  now  unto  principalities^  and 
powers^  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  Churchj  the  man" 
if  old  wisdom  of  Uod :  According  to  the  eternal  purpose,  which  he 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.     Here  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
part  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  create  all 
things  by  him,  to  the  intent  that  principalities  and  powers  might 
knowj  by  means  of  the  Church,  that  is,  oy  means  of  nis  dispensa- 
tions to  the  church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.     Of  course,  the 
existence  of  the  Church  was  an  essential  part  of  his  eternal  purpose. 
Of  course,  also,  the  existence  of  the  church  was  foreknown,  and 
resolved  on,  as  a  part  of  this  purpose.     Its  existence,  therefore, 
was  in  no  sense  contingent ;  in  no  sense  accidental ;  in  no  sense 
dependent  on  any  thing,  by  which  it  could  be  prevented.     In  ac- 
cordance with  this  declaration,  St.  Paid  says,  3  Tim.  i.  9,  Who 
haih  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  callings  not  according  to 
our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose,  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us,  before  the  world  began.     In  tnis  passage  Christians  are 
said  to  be  saved  according  to  the  purpose  atid  grace  of  God,  given 
to  them,  in  the  strong  figurative  language  of  the  Apostle,  before  the 
world  began;  that  is,  in  simpler  language,  resolvea  on,  established 
for  them,  given  in  the  counsels  of  God  ;  so  as  to  be  indefeasible 
by  any  subsequent  event.     Thus  is  this  passage  explained  in  the 
corresponding  one  of  Titus  Ist  and  2d,  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life, 
which  Uod,  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began.     Here 
the  grace  and  salvation,  said  in  the  passage,  last  quoted,  to  be  giv- 
en, is  called  eternal  life,  and  is  declared  to  be  promised  before  the 
world  began.     The  existence  of  the  Church,  the  eternal  life  of  its 
members,  and  the  grace  by  which  that  life  is  attained,  were  all 
promised  before  the  world  began :  promised,  I  apprehend,  in  the 
Covenant  which  we  have  been  contemplating ;  and  plainly  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  providential  system,  relating  immediately  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world. 

2dly.  7%e  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  Certain. 

If  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  was  an  original,  and  essential 
part  of  the  providential  system  ;  if  it  was  contemplated,  purposed, 
and  resolved  on ;  if  it  was  promised  to  Christ,  as  the  reward  of  his 
labours  and  sufferings ;  if  it  was  the  condition  on  the  part  of  the 
Father  in  a  covenant  with  the  Son  ;  then  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that 
it  cannot  fail ;  but  will  certainly  be  accomplished.  The  language 
of  God  on  this  subject  is.  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all 
mjipleoiuru 
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As  the  salvation  of  the  church  is  thus  certain ;  the  salvation  of 
every  righteous  man  is  for  the  same  reason  cquallv  certain.  Every 
righteous  man  is  a  part  of  the  church ;  one  of  the  Many^  thus 
promised  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  Redemption,  and  assured  of 
the  certain  attainment  of  eternal  life  by  the  unchangeable  promise 
of  God.  Let  no  such  man  indulee  a  moment's  apprehension,  that 
he  shall  be  forgotten  of  God,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  death,  or  at 
the  resurrection,  or  at  the  judgment,  or  at  the  final  entrance  of  the 
Church  into  Heaven.  He,  Wno  has  given  a  atp  of  cold  water  to  a 
disciph^  in  the  name  of  a  disciple  ;  he,  who  has  consecrated  two 
mitts  to  the  service  of  God  ;  he,  who  has  willindy  befriended  the 
least  of  Christ^ s  brethren,  is  absolutely  certain  of  his  reward. 

3dly.  fVe  are  taught  by  this  doctrine,   that  the  Mediation  of 
Christ  furnishes  a  complete  foundation  for  our  acceptance  with  God. 

The  Mediation  of  Christ  was  the  condition  of  our  acceptance, 
which  God  himself  proposed,  and  proceeding  from  his  own  good 

Eleasure.  It  was,  therefore,  originally,  and  absolutely,  pleasing  to 
im.  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  alway,  and  equally,  pleasing.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
left  to  the  necessity  of  debating,  or  even  inquiring,  whether  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ  is  sufficient  for  all  men,  that  is,  whether  there 
is  a  quantum  of  merit,  mathematically  estimated ;  on  which  every 
man  may  rely,  because  it  is  so  great,  as  to  rise  to  anv  definite,  or 
supposed  limit.  Independently  of  all  discussions  of  this  nature, 
every  man  is  assured,  that,  if  he  is  interested  in  this  covenant  by 
becoming  one  of  the  seed,  or  followers,  of  Christ,  by  possessing 
that  knowledge,  or  faith,  which  is  the  condition  of  justification  ;  he 
will  certainly,  also,  be  accepted  of  God  -,  as  being  one  of  those, 
whom  this  promise  included. 

The  number,  and  the  greatness,  of  the  sins,  committed  by  any 
man,  and  the  degree  of  guilt,  which  he  has  accumulated,  however 
discouraging,  or  overwhelming,  it  may  prove  in  the  hour  of  deep 
contrition,  ought  in  no  wise  to  persuacfe  the  penitent  to  doubt,  even 
for  a  moment,  of  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  as  an  expiation  for  him. 
One  sin,  only,  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  admitting  of  no 
atonement :  viz.  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  Others  are  in- 
deed exhibited  as  peculiany  dangerous ;  because,  acquiring  pccu- 
liar  strength  by  habit,  they  conduct  men,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
final  impenitence  and  immoveable  hardness  of  heart.  Bui  none  of 
these  is  declared  to  be  in  itself,  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness. 
For  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  repentance  never  existed.  He 
therefore,  who  has  good  reason  to  believe,  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  repentance  towards  God,  has  equal  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  his  sins  are  blotted  out,  and  his  soul  accepted, 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  sufficient  for  him,  and  for  all 
others  who  are  like  him. 

With  the  same  confidence  may  the  anxious,  ti*cmbling  sinner 
rely  on  the  same  righteousness  as  the  ground  of  his  own  future  ac* 
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ceptance  with  God.  The  language  of  God  on  this  subject  is,  Him 
that  cometh  unto  me^  that  is,  in  this  manner,  will  I  in  no  wtMMOist  out. 
The  sole  concern  of  every  sinner  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  attain- 
ment of  this  evangelical  character ;  the  very  thin^,  which  is  intend- 
ed by  coming  to  Gtod;  and  not  curious  inquiries,  nor  anxious 
doubts,  concerning  a  point,  so  easily  settled  in  this  manner,  and  so 
clearly  decided  by  the  Scriptures. 

4thiy.  The  salvation  of  the  Church  is  here  shown  to  be  an  object 
of  inestimable  greatness  and  importance. 

It  has,  I  trust,  been  proved,  that  this  event  was  a  primary  part 
of  the  providential  system  of  God  towards  mankind,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  a  solemn  covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Sen  in  the 
ages  of  Eternity.  For  the  accomplishment  of  it,  as  one  primary 
object,  this  world  was  created ;  and  a  mysterious  and  most  won- 
derful system  of  Providence  carried  into  execution.  For  the  ac- 
compfishment  of  it  the  Son  of  God  condescended  to  be  born,  to 
lead  a  life  of  humiliation  and  suffering,  to  die  on  the  cross,  and  to 
be  buried  in  the  tomb.  For  the  accomplishment  of  it  he  rose 
again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day ;  ascended  into  Heaven ;  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high ;  and  makes  an  un- 
ceasing and  effectual  intercession.  For  the  same  end  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  came  into  the  world  on  a  divine  and  benevolent  mission ; 
and  here  renews  and  purifies  the  souls  of  men,  and  conducts  them 
to  the  heavenly  world.  For  the  same  end  the  world  itself  will  be 
consumed  with  fire ;  the  visible  heavens  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise  ;  thei/  that  are  in  the  graves  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Godj 
and  come  forth  ;  the  judgment  be  set ;  angels  and  men  be  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  their  respective  rewards ;  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  be  created,  wherein  righteousness  shall  dwell  for  ever :  whiUj 
at  the  same  time,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to 
Zion  with  songs^  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads :  they  shall 
obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 

Each  of  these  things  declares  in  a  forcible  manner  the  import- 
ance of  this  mighty  object  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  his  providence 
the  Means  are  never  greater,  more  numerous,  or  more  splendid, 
than  the  nature  of  the  End  will  amply  justify.  The  means,  which 
I  have  recited,  are  the  most  magnificent  and  awful  events,  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  The  greatness  of  the  end  is  proportion- 
al. Accordingly,  St.  Paul  in  a  most  sublime  exhibition  of  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  declares, 
that  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  Creature  (in  the  Greek,  Creation) 
waitethfor  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God:  and  that  the  whole 
Creation  groaneth,  and  travaileth  together  in  pain,  with  this  divine 
and  most  wonderful  birth. 

If^  then,  the  salvation  of  the  Church  holds  this  high  place  in  the 
divine  estimation  ;  it  ought  unauestionably  to  hold  me  same  place 
in  ours.  By  each  of  us  it  ougnt  to  be  regarded  as  an  event  of  in- 
comprehensible magnitude,  of  transceiulent  glory,  and  of  an  im- 
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Srtance,  sufficient  to  reward,  with  propriety,  the  labours  and  suf- 
in£saf  the  Son  of  God. 

Of  proportional  importance  is  the  salvation  of  each  of  the  Indi- 
viduals, of  which  this  assembly  of  the  righteous  is  composed. 
Lord  Shafitshwry  has  decided,  that  no  conduct,  in  which  future 
good  to  onc^s  self  is  the  motive  of  action,  can  be  virtuous.  Proofs 
of  the  soundness  of  this  decision  his  Lordship  has  not  however 
furnished,  and  plainlv  was  ixot  able  to  furnish :  for  it  is  a  decision, 
contradicting  alike  the  voice  of  common  sense,  and  the  voice  of 
God.  God  by  commanding  us  to^ee  from  the  wrath  to  come^  and 
to  /ay  hold  on  eternal  life,  has  assured  us  of  the  rectitude  of  this 
conduct.  In  the  observations,  contained  in  this  discourse,  we  have 
seen  ample  reason  for  this  command ;  and  ample  proof  of  the  rec- 
titude ot  the  conduct,  which  it  requires.  If  the  salvation  of  the 
Church  was  so  ereat  and  glorious  a  thing  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  the 
salvation  of  each  individual,  which  it  contains,  is  proportionally 
important :  a  thine  in  itself  great  and  good ;  incomprehensibly 

i^reat  and  good ;  deserving  our  supreme  attention,  most  anxious 
abours,  and  most  fervent  prayers.  The  attainment  of  it,  in  every 
instance,  is  pleasing  to  our  Creator;  makes  man  lovely  in  his 
sight ;  and  diffuses  a  peculiar  joy  over  that  happy  world,  where  all 
the  virtuous  are  assembled  toseuier.  Let  every  one  of  us,  theie- 
fore,  ioi(^  all  humility  ofmina^wiih  strong  crying^  and  tnany  tears, 
be^in,  and  carry  on,  this  prime  business  of  me,  unseduced  by  so- 
phistry, unwarped  by  temptation,  unbroken  by  discouragement ; 
and  by  a  patient  continuance  in  all  well-doing,  seek  so  faithuilly /or 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  as  to  obtain  in  the  end  everlasting 
life. 
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SERMON  XL.IV. 

CHRIST  A  PROPHET. HIS  PERSONAL  PREACHING. 


LuKB  »iv.  19. — j9iu2  he  taid  urdo  them,  What  thingi  t  And  they  ioid  vnto  himf  Can- 
eeming  Jesui  of  Jfcuarelhf  who  wat  a  Prophet,  mighty  in  deed  and  word,  before 
Qodf  emd  all  the  people. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  considered,  at  some  length,  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption.  In  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  I  observed, 
was  contained  the  substance  of  Chris t'^s  employment^  as  the  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  and  the  reward,  which  He  was  to  receive 
in  this  character.  By  the  substance  of  his  employment,  I  intend 
the  things,  which  he  did,  and  suffered,  alike,  while  in  the  execution 
of  the  Mediatorial  office.  These  things  naturally  follow  the  cove- 
nant of  Redemption,  in  a  system  of  Theology,  and  therefore,  natur- 
ally demand  our  next  examination. 

Jn  the  Scriptures,  Christ  is  frequently  spoken  of,  as  the  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King,  of  mankind*  This  distribution  of  his  Mediatorial 
character  into  three  great  and  distinguishing  parts  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  proper,  which  can  be  made ;  and  is  amply  authorized  by 
the  Spirit  of  God :  it  will,  therefore,  be  followed  in  these  discourses. 

The  first,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  remarkable,  designation 
of  the  Redeemer,  as  a  Prophet,  is  found  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy. In  the  15th  verse,  Moses  says  to  the  Israelites :  The 
Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of 
thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken.  This 
promise,  we  learn  from  the  verses  immediately  following,  was  given 
to  the  Israelites,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ho- 
reb  :  Let  us  not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  our  God  ;  neither 
let  us  see  this  great  fire  any  more  ;  that  we  die  not.  In  answer  to 
this  petition,  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  :  They  have  well  spoken  that 
which  they  have  spoken,  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee  ;  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth  ; 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words, 
which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him. 

In  this  very  remarkable  prediction  we  are  taught, 

1  St.  That  a  Prophet  slwuld,  at  some  subsequent  period,  be  raised 
up,  in  the  Jewish  Church  ;  and  of  that  nation  ;  who  should  be  like 
unto  Moses  ;  that  is,  one  who,  like  Moses,  introduoed  a  new  dispen- 
sation, to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Mosaic  ;  as  that,  at  the  time  tff 
this  prophecy,  was  introduced  into  the  place  of  the  Patriarchal  Dis- 
pensation* In  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  written,  not  im- 
probably, by  several  hands,  and  closed,  perhaps,  by  Ezra^  it  is 
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said :  TTiere  arose  not  a  Prophet  since  in  Israel^  like  tmio  Moses. 
If  this  was  really  written  by  Ezra,  it  is  a  direct  testimony,  that  the 
Prophet,  marked  out  in  this  prediction,  did  not  arise  until  after  the 
captivity.  In  John  i.  19 — 21,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Jewsj  to 
wit,  the  Sanhedrim,  to  whom  belonged  the  right  of  inquiring  into 
the  authority  and  commissions  of  Prophets,  sent  a  solemn  delega- 
tion to  John  the  Baptist,  to  demand  of  him  an  account  of  his  char- 
acter. They  first  asked  him,  particularly.  Art  thou  Elias  ?  and, 
upon  his  answering  in  the  negative,  asked  him  again.  Art  ihou  that 
Prophet  ? — *o  c^^n*^  2  THE  Prophet  by  way  of  eminence.  In  John 
vi.  14,  the  five  thousand  Jezo«,  whom  Christ  fed  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes,  under  the  strong  impression  of  that  wonderful  mir- 
acle said  concerning  Christ,  This  is  of  a  truth  that  Prophet,  that 
should  come  into  the  world.  In  John  vii.  40,  we  are  told,  that  the 
multitude  of  the  Jews  in  the  temple,  after  hearing  the  discourses 
of  Christ,  recorded  in  this  chapter,  said,  Of  a  truth,  this  is  the 
Prcmhet. 

The  first  of  these  passages  assures  us,  that  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  the  Prophet,  foretold  by  Moses,  who  was  to  be  like 
tmto  him,  had  not  arisen,  when  John  the  Baptist  began  to  preach: 
and  the  two  last  assure  us  of  the  same  fact,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  People  at  large.  Of  course,  it  is  fairly  presumed  to 
have  been  the  belief  of  every  preceding  age.  The  two  last  pas- 
sages also  teach  us,  that  Christ  appeared  in  a  character  so  like 
that  of  the  expected  Prophet,  as  to  be  repeatedly  acknowledged  in 
this  character  by  the  Jewish  people. 

3dly.  This  Prophet  was  to  appear  with  a  divine  commission,  as 
an  inspired  teacher  from  God.  /  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth, 
and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  command  him. 

3dly.  His  appearance  was  to  be  such,  as  not  to  alarm,  or  terrify, 
the  People  of  the  Jews, 

This  is  evident  firom  the  fact,  that  he  was  promised  in  answer  to 
a  petition  of  that  people,  in  which  they  requested,  that  they  might 
no  more  hear  the  awml  voice  of  God,  nor  see  the  fire,  by  which 
Mount  Sinai  was  surrounded.  God,  approving  of  the  request,  an- 
swers, that  he  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  fi*om  the  midst  of  them , 
One,  who  should  be  of  their  brethren ;  One,  of  course,  who  was  to 
be  like  themselves ;  a  man,  conversing  with  them,  as  fiiend  with 
firiend,  who  should  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  streets  ;*  but  who  should  be  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek ;  and  to  proclaim  the 
mcceptable  year  of  the  Lord,\  with  the  still,  small  voice  of  wisdom, 
trutn,  and  righteousness*. 

From  these  things  it  is  evident,  that  no  other  prophet  sustained 

, all  these  characteristics,  but  Christ;  even  his  enemies  themselves 

being  the  judges.    That  Christ  sustained  them  all  is  unanswerably 

niiiali  SUI.  2,  t  IiAidi  Ui.  h  &. 
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certain  ;  particularly,  that  he  wrought  mighty  signs,  and  wondersj 
and  that  he  was  known  of  God  face  to  face.  St.  Peter  in  his  ser- 
mon to  the  Jews,  Acts  iii.  has,  by  directly  applying  this  prophecy 
to  Christ,  assured  us,  that  he  was  the  prophet  intended;  and, 
therefore,  precluded  the  necessity  of  any  further  inquiry. 

In  the  text,  the  same  character  is  attnbuted  to  him  by  Cleophas : 
as  he  himself  decisively  informs  us,  by  adding  in  a  following  verse, 
fVe  trusted,  that  it  had  been  he,  who  should  have  redeemed  IsraeL 
At  the  same  time,  the  text  furnishes  us  with  a  summary  account  of 
th^  manner,  in  which  the  Redeemer  discharged  his  prophetical 
dffice,  by  declaring,  that  he  was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and 
word,  before  God  and  all  the  people.  To  discuss  this  subject,  is  the 
design  of  the  following  discourse. 

Prophecy  may  naturally  be  divided  into  two  parts :  The  com^ 
munication  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  concerning  their  duty  and 
salvation  ^  and  the  prediction  of  future  events. 

The  power,  by  which  both  these  were  done,  was  no  other  than 
Inspiration :  for  Man  is  as  unable  to  divine  the  will  of  God,  as  to 
foresee  future  events.  Both  these  parts  of  the  prophetical  cha- 
racter, Christ  sustained  in  the  most  perfect  degree :  But  the  reve- 
lation of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  the  original,  and  far  the  most 
important,  part  of  the  business  of  a  Prophet,  and  that  which  is 
alike  pointed  out  in  the  text,  and  in  the  prediction  of  Moses,  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Redeemer,  especially  intended  to  be,  at  this 
time,  the  subject  of  consideration. 

In  Newton^s  dissertations  on  the  prophecies  may  be  found  am 
ample  illustration  of  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  Christ's  predictions. 

The  prophetical  Instruction,  or  preaching,  of  Christ,  is  in  the 
Scriptures  distributed  into  that,  which  he  communicated  in  his  ovm 
person :  and  that,  which  he  communicated  by  his  Apostles.  The 
former  of  these  shall  be  first  considered. 

In  an  examination  of  the  Personal  Preaching  of  Christ,  the  fol- 
lowing things  demand  our  attention : 

I.  The  Necessity  of  his  executing  the  office  of  a  preacher. 

II.  The  things  which  he  taught. 

III.  7%e  Manner,  in  which  he  taught :  and, 

IV.  The  Consequence  of  his  Preaching. 

I.  /  shall  consider  the  necessity  of  Christ'* s  assuming  the  office  of 
a  Preacher. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  man,  that  Christ  might  have  appeared  in 
the  world  in  the  humble  character,  in  which  he  actually  appeared ; 
have  wrought  the  miracles,  recorded  of  him ;  sufiered  the  death  of 
the  cross ;  and  generally,  have  done  every  thine  recorded  of  him, 
either  as  an  act  or  a  sufifering ;  and  then,  instead  of  teaching  man- 
kind the  way  of  life  and  salvation  with  his  own  mouth,  might  have# 
taught  it  to  his  Apostles  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
commissioned  them  to  publish  it  to  mankind. 

This  course,  however,  he  did  not  pursue.    On  the  contrary, 
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he  has  chosen  to  teach  it  extensively  in  his  own  person.  For 
this  conduct  of  his  there  were,  doubtless,  very  substantial  reasons- 
Some  of  them  were  probably  withholden  from  mankind.  Others 
are  discernible  with  sufficient  clearness.  Even  these  are  not,  in- 
deed, very  often  called  up  to  view ;  and  by  most  men  are  proba- 
bly unknown  and  unthought  of.  Yet,  so  far  as  they  can  be  known, 
they  are  capable  of  being  highly  useful,  and  means  of  no  small  sat- 
isfaction to  a  serious  mmd.  Among  them  the  following  may,  I 
think,  be  mentioned,  as  possessing  a  real,  and  sufficiendy  obvious, 
importance.  -^^ 

J.  Christ  may  be  fairly  believed  to  have  assumed  the  office  o/t^ 
Preacher  ;  (or  that  branch  of  the  prophetical  office,  which  I  ti^ve 
specified  as  the  subject  of  discourse)  that  the  Gospel  might  appear 
plainly,  and  undeniably,  to  be  His, 

Christ  is,  and  from  everlasting  was  designed  to  be,  the  great, 
and  visible,  agent  in  all  things,  pertaining  to  the  present  world. 

In  Col.i.  14,  &c.  we  have  the  following  account  of  his  charac- 
ter :  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  for* 
giveness  of  sins.  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  ;  the  first' 
born  of  every  creature*  For  by  him  were  all  thirds  created,  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all 
things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him.  And  he  is  before  all 
things ;  and  by  him  all  things  consist.  And  he  is  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  church ;  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first-bom  from  the 
dead;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it 
pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell.  In  this 
passage  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Image,  or  manifest  Represent- 
ative of  the  invisible  God  ;  the  First-born,  or  Head,  of  the  whole 
creation ;  the  CiTator  of  all  things,  existing  before  all  things ;  the 
Upholder  of  all  things;  and  the  First-born  from  the  dead;  a  char- 
acter, which  he  is  said  to  hold,  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence :  because,  as  the  Apostle  adds.  It  was  well-pleasing* 
to  the  Father  that  in  him  all  fulness  should  dwell.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  was  a  necessary,  as  well  as  proper,  part  of  this  great 
design,  not  only  that  he  should  be  the  Author  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
that  this  fact  should  be  completely  proved,  and  perfectly  known. 
The  publication  of  the  Gospel  to  mankind  is  evidently  one  of  the 
chief  dispensations  of  divine  providence  in  the  present  world.  As, 
therefore,  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  that  in  all  things 
he  should  liave  the  pre-eminence ;  so  it  was  peculiarly  proper  that 
he  should  be  pre-eminent  in  a  thing,  so  important,  and  glorious,  as 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel. 

St.  James,  in  the  4th  chapter  and  10th  verse  of  his  Epistle,  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  Church  of  God  there  is  one  Lawgiver^  who  is 
able  to  save  and  to  destroy ;  that  is  Christ.      Christ,  then,  being 
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the  only  Lawgiver  in  his  Church,  it  seems  to  be  indispensaok,  tbftt 
the  Gospel,  which  contains  his  Laws,  should  be  seen  to  vhii; 
that  all,  who  read  it,  may  know  his  pleasure  with  certainty^iiiia 
never  be  left  to  doubt  whether  any  given  doctrine,  or  precept^ 
was  given  by  him,  or  was  derived  from  the  comments  oi  others* 
The  aiflferencc  between  these  two  cases  cannot,  I  suppose,  n6ea 
any  explanation. 

But  if  Christ,  instead  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  person,  had  left 
it  to  be  published  by  the  Apostles  only ;  the  question,  whether  it 
WKU  hh  Gospel^  would  have  instantly  been  raised  up  against  its  ac- 
ceptance by  mankind.  Infidels  would  have  boldly  denied  it  to  be 
his ;  and  Christians  would  have  been  perplexed,  not  only  concern- 
ing the  proper  answer  to  this  denial,  but  also  concerning  their  own 
Faith  and  Duty.  Even  now,  Unitarians,  as  well  as  Inndcls,  hold 
out  a  distinction  between  the  Gospel ;  that  is,  as  they  intend,  the 
personal  Instructions  of  Christ ;  and  the  Epistles^  which  they  con- 
sider as  the  mere  Comments  of  Christ^s  loUowers.  Thus  Lord 
Bolinghroke  declares  the  system  of  religion,  both  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed, to  be  excellent,  and  plainly  taught;  as  it  was  taught  by 
Christ,  and  recorded  by  his  Evangelists :  ^'  a  complete  system  to 
all  the  purposes  of  Religion.'^*  Nay,  he  speaks  of  it  directly,  as 
TtDealea  hy  God  himself,  t  "  Christianity,  genuine  Christianity,"  he 
says  again,  ^'  is  contained  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  Word  of  God."  t 
At  the  same  time,  Lord  Bolinghroke  declares,  that  St.  Paul  has 
preached  another  Gospel ;  and  that  the  New  Testament  contains 
two  Gospels.  In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Chubb  declares,  that  St. 
Paul  preached  another  Gospel,  which  was  contradictory  to  that  of 
Christ.  Unitarians^  also,  are  plainly  unwilling  to  allow  the  same 
respect,  and  confidence,  to  be  aue  to  the  Apostolic  writings,  which 
they  appear  to  consider  as  due  to  the  worcls  of  Christ ;  and,  like 
the  Innaels  above  mentioned,  admit,  that  the  Gospels  possess  a 
higher  character  than  the  Epistles. 

To  what  a  length  this  scheme  of  thought  would  have  been  car- 
ried, had  Christ  never  preached  at  all,  and  how  far  the  chai'acter 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  undoubted  Revelation,  would  have 
been  acknowledged,  if  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  it  con- 
tains, had  been  declared  by  the  Apostles  only,  it  is  difficult  to 
divine.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  facts  just  recited,  and 
others  like  them,  it  may  be  easily  believed,  that  the  character  of 
the  New  Testament  as  inspired,  woukl  have  been  seriously  affect- 
ed ;  and,  with  respect  to  multitudes  who  now  admit  it  uncondi- 
tionally, overthrown;  and  that  the  character  of  Christ,  as  the 
Lawgiver  of  the  Church,  would  have  been  obscured.  In  some 
instances  it  would  have  been  doubted,  and  in  others  denied ;  and 
his  pre-eminence  in  this  important  particular  would,  to  a  great 
ntent,  have  been  unseen,  and  unregarded. 

«  UUad,  YoL  8,  p.  168, 164.  t  p.  169.  %  Ibid. 
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II.  i  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel^  thai 
he  ftifghi  sanction  its  Doctrines j  Precepts,  and  Ordinances^  with  ki$ 
mm  authority. 

The  Doctrines,  Precepts,  and  Ordinances  of  the  GospeU  are 
rules  of  the  faith,  practice,  and  worship,  of  all,  to  whom  it  Is  made 
known.  Whenever  a  rule  of  this  nature  is  published  to  any  man, 
the  great  question,  naturally  asked  by  him,  is  always  :  ^'  By  what 
authority  am  I  required  to  conform  to  this  rule  ?''  In  matters  of 
conscience,  even  an  ignorant  man  knows,  that  no  being,  except 
God,  has  any  right  to  prescribe  to  him  rules  of  obedience.  When 
CrOD  prescrioes  to  him,  the  prescription  is  a  law  :  When  man  pre- 
scribes to  him,  it  is  only  advice.  But  between  law  and  advice  the 
difference,  in  this  case,  is  infinite. 

Christ,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  the  only,  and  the  rightful  Law- 
giver to  his  Church.  Had  he  not  declared  the  Gospel  in  his  own 
person,  the  question,  whether  it  was  his  Gospel,  would  have  ariseni 
not  only  agamst  its  claims  to  be  a  Revelation,  but  also  against  its 
authority,  and  consequent  obligation.  The  Authority  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  men,  is  certainly  less  than  that  of  Christ,  as  a  man ;  for  he 
was  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  they. 

According  to  every  scheme  of  Christianity,  even  according  to 
that  of  the  Socinians,  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  terminates  in 
Christ,  as  the  original  Publisher  of  it  to  mankind;  and  in  this  view 
is  of  more  import,  and  higher  obligation,  than  if  it  had  terminated 
in  the  Apostles.  The  Apostles  might,  indeed,  have  been  admitted 
as  upright  and  unexceptionable  witnesses  of  facts  ;  and  full  credit 
might  have  been  given  to  their  testimony.  But  when  they  pre- 
scribed rules  of  faith  and  practice,  their  authority  would  easily 
have  been  questioned :  for  in  this  case  they  would  have  needed 
not  only  an  unexceptionable  character,  but  a  divine  commission. 
Had  the  Apostles  told  us,  (as,  if  Christ  had  not  personally  preach- 
ed the  Gospel,  they  must  have  told  us)  only,  that  Christ  was  bom, 
lived  and  died,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner;  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  they  would  have  proved,  satisfactorily  to  mankindf, 
their  reception  of  such  a  commission  from  him.  The  mind  would 
instinctively,  fondly,  and  anxiously,  have  asked,  "whether  this 
distinguished  person  did  not,  while  in  the  world,  teach  those 
around  him  the  superior  wisdom,  which  he  possessed.  If  he  did 
not ;  why  did  he  not  ?  If  he  did ;  why  were  not  his  instructions 
recorded?" 

The  absolute  want  of  an  answer  to  these  questions  would,  I 
think,  have  left  this  subject  in  a  state  of  obscurity,  not  only  dis- 
tressing, but  perplexing,  and  dangerous. 

Of  this  obscurity,  Infidels  would  not  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves ;  as  they  now  do  of  every  seeming  difficulty,  and  disadvan- 
tage, under  which  they  suppose  Christianity  to  labour.  They 
would  have  asked  triumphantly,  "  how  does  it  appear  that  these 
doctrines,  precepts,  or  ordinances,  are  Christ's  j  and  not  merely 
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the  dictates  of  his  followers  ?  In  many  instances  we  acknowledge 
them  to  be  true  doctrines,  sound  and  useful  precepts,  and  haimless 
ordinances;  such  as  may  be  believed,  and  obeyed,  reasonably 
enough ;  but  where  is  the  proof,  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
laws  of  faith  and  conduct,  binding  the  consciences  of  men  ?  If 
this  had  been  their  character,  would  not  Christ,  the  source  of  this 
•vstem,  have  declared  it,  during  his  residence  on  earth  ?  The  fact, 
tnat  he  did  not,  to  say  the  least,  renders  the  point  doubtful ;  and, 
ef  course,  releases  mankind  from  any  obligation  to  obey.'^ 

What  Infidels  would  thus  have  boldly  advanced,  Socinians  would 
probably  have  readily  admitted ;  and  multitudes  of  cold  and  timid 
Delievers  would,  as  probably,  have  followed  in  their  train.  In 
this  manner,  the  whole  system  might  have  assumed  a  new  face, 
and  the  whole  Church  a  different  character. 

All  these  things  would,  also,  have  required  peculiar  strength, 
and  consistency,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Apostles  attribute  the  Gos- 
pel wholly  to  Christy  as  being  originally,  and  exclusively,  his. 
"  Where,"  it  would  be  asked,  "  is  the  proof  of  this  great  fact  ?  No 
record  is  left  of  the  Instructions  of  Christ  himself,  to  indicate  his 
pleasure.  This  certainly  is  strange ;  and,  if  it  was  really  his  will 
that  we  should  obey  these  precepts  and  receive  these  doctrines, 
unaccountable.  In  a  case  of  such  importance,  he  cannot  be  be- 
lieved to  have  left  us  in  any  doubt;  much  less  in  so  serious  a 
perplexity.  His  absolute  silence,  therefore,  in  a  matter  of  this 
magnitude,  furnishes  no  small  reason  to  believe,  that  he  intended 
and  required,  no  conformity,  or  obedience,  of  this  nature,  on  oui* 
part." 

From  these  objections  and  others  like  them,  the  Church,  and 
those,  individually  and  successively,  of  whom  in  every  period  it 
was  to  be  formed,  would  undoubtedly  have  experienced  many 
difficulties  and  perplexities,  in  the  way  of  their  faith  and  obedi- 
ence. Nor  would  the  powerful  arguments,  derived  from  the  lives, 
and  the  miracles,  of  the  Apostles,  be  able  to  remove  these  difficul- 
ties. In  spite  of  these  arguments,  difficulties  even  now  exist, 
sufficiently  perplexing  to  stumble  the  weak,  and  ensnare  the 
imguarded.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  by  the  supposed 
silence  of  Christ  all  these  would  be  mightily  enhanced. 

The  Gospel  is  probably  reverenced  by  those,  who  reverence  it 
at  all,  in  a  degree,  generally  proportioned  to  their  views  concern- 
ing its  Author.  Trinitarians  regard  it  with  the  highest  veneration ; 
Arians  with  a  less  degree ;  and  Socinians,  particularly  the  follow- 
ers of  Doctor  Priestly^  with  the  least.  Even  these,  however, 
regard  Christ  with  more  respect,  than  they  render  to  the  Apostles. 
Had  the  Gospel  been  preached  by  the  Apostles  only,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  by  every  one  of  these  classes  of  men,  it  would 
have  been  regarded  with  a  still  lower  degree  of  veneration.  To 
believe  its  doctrines,  to  obey  its  precepts,  and  to  celebrate  its 
ordinances,  would  have  been  felt  to  be  a  duty,  less  powerfully 
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incumbent  on  mankind,  less  obligatory,  and  less  necessary  to  the 
attaiumcnt  of  salvation. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Scriptures  themselves 
furnish  a  solid  foundation  for  this  distinction.  St.  Paul,  Heb.  ii. 
1 — 3,  says,  Thtrefart,  (that  is,  on  account  of  the  exalted  Charac- 
ter of  Christ,  displayed  in  the  preceding  chapter)  we  ought  to  give 
the  more  earnest  need  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard,  lest  at  any 
time  we  should  let  them  slip.  For,  if  the  word  spoken  by  Angels 
was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a 
just  recompense  of  reward ;  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  to 
great  salvation  ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  he  spoken  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  those  that  heard  him  ?  In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  Apostle  had  proved  the  entire  and  infinite 
superiority  of  Christ  to  Angels.  I^rom  this  character  of  the  Saviour 
he  derives  the  inference,  just  read ;  viz.  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
escape  to  such,  as  neglect  the  salvation,  which  He  published  with 
his  own  mouth.  The  justice  of  the  Inference  he  proves  by  the 
fact,  that  even  those,  who  disobeyed  the  word  spoken  by  Angels, 
were  uniformly,  and  equitably  punished.  Those,  therefore,  he 
says,  cannot  possibly  escape  punishment,  who  neglect  the  word 
spoken  by  Christ,  a'  person  so  much  greater  and  better  than 
Angels. 

Again,  Chap.  x.  28,  29,  He  says,  He  that  despised  Moses^  law, 
died  without  mercy.  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye, 
shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God?  In  both  these  instances  the  Apostle  evidently  considers 
the  guilt  of  disobeying  Christ  as  greater  than  that  of  disobeying 
other  publishers  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  of  course  attributes  to 
Christ,  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  an  authority,  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  person.  These  very  passages,  had  they  been  writ- 
ten, as  substantially  they  might  have  been,  would  perhaps  have 
been  quoted  against  the  Apostles  themselves,  if  Christ  had  not 
preached  the  Gospel  in  person. 

III.  //  zoas  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel,  that 
he  might  appear  in  the  world,  as  a  Preacher  of  Truth  and  Right- 
eousnessm 

The  importance  of  Christ's  assumption  of  this  character  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  particulars. 

1st.  The  importance  of  the  Character  itself 
No  intellectual  character  is  so  great,  or  so  important,  as  this.  The 
highest  wisdom  and  authority  are  here  united,  and  exhibited  with 
unrivalled  lustre.  The  subjects  unfolded  are  the  most  interesting 
in  the  Universe:  The  character,  pleasure,  and  works,  of  God; 
the  nature,  and  destiny,  of  Man;  the  nature  of  holiness  and  sin; 
the  laws,  by  which  our  duty  is  prescribed  and  regulated ;  the 
means,  by  which  eternal  life  is  obtained ;  the  tenni nation  of  this 
earthly  system  ;  and  the  introduction  of  another,  wholly  new,  im- 
mortal, and  divine. 
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Tn  the  assumption  of  this  character  Christ  became  the  Lawgiver, 
and  Teacher  of  a  World,  and  indeed  of  the  Universe ;  unfolded  all 
the  wisdom,  and  all  the  holiness,  attainable  by  mankind  throughout 
endless  duration;  and  disclosed  the  perfect  attributes  and  immea- 
surable glories,  of  Jehovah.  Angels  in  his  instructions  saw  what 
all  the  splendours  of  the  heavenly  system  had  never  illuminated ; 
and  found  a  wisdom,  displayed  on  the  footstool  of  the  Creator, 
which  their  own  exalted  world,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  with 
which  it  is  arrayed,  had  never  ushered  into  light.  In  this  charac- 
ter, then,  it  was  suitable  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  that  he  should  have 
the  pre-eminence* 

2dly.  The  lustre  which  it  shed  tptm  his  life. 

Christ  is  the  only  Teacher,  ever  found  in  this  world,  whose  life 
exactly,  and  perfectly,  accorded  with  his  instructions.  No  object 
is  so  edifying,  as  this  accordance.  The  perfect  hoUness  of  the  Re- 
deemer would  have  been  less  clearly  seen  and  less  deeply  felt,  if 
we  could  not  have  compared  his  actions  with  the  perfect  rules  of 
life,  uttered  by  his  own  mouth.  This  truth  needs  no  other  evi- 
dence, except  the  continual  appeal  to  the  fact,  made  by  all  Chris- 
tians in  their  conversation  and  writings ;  an  appeal,  showing  more 
forcibly  than  arguments  can  do,  the  strong  impressions,  made  by 
this  fact  on  their  minds.  The  peculiar  excellence  and  dignity  of 
Christ  is  here  seen  with  the  highest  advantage  ;  as  being  seen  in 
the  strongest  light,  and  seen  alone. 

3dly.  The  proof  which  it  furnished^  that  all  his  precepts  are  ca- 
pahle  of  being  obeyed^  with  a  suitable  disposition,  by  a  human  being. 

Christ  was  a  man,  as  well  as  God  ;  differing  from  other  men  only 
in  wisdom,  and  excellence.  In  this  character^ he  perfectly  observ- 
ed every  precept,  which  he  uttered,  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to 
himself.  In  this  manner  he  taueht,  unanswerably,  that  other  teach- 
ers, and  all  other  men,  would  do  the  same,  if  they  possessed,  and 
so  far  as  they  possessed,  the  same  disposition.  The  precepts, 
therefore,  are  reasonable  in  themselves;  and  all  the  difficulty, 
found  by  us  in  obeying  them,  arises  from  our  disinclination.  Had 
Christ  left  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  by  the  Apostles  only;  this 
trait  in  his  character  would,  at  the  best,  have  been  dimly  seen,  and 
feebly  regirded. 

4thly.  TTie  Exajuple,  whUh  he  thus  furnished  to  all  future  preach- 
trsj^  the  Gospel. 

Tile  example  of  Christ  in  this  respect  is  perfect.  A  particular 
display  of  its  excellencies  will,  however,  be  more  advantageously 
made  hereafter.  Suffice  it,  now,  to  observe,  that  it  was  an  exam- 
ple indispensably  necessary  for  men  in  every  period  of  time,  and 
Eeculiarly  at  the  time  when  it  was  furnished.  The  Gospel  then 
egan  to  he  preached^  and  the  manner,  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
preached,  all  future  preachers  needed  to  know,  for  their  direction : 
the  gentleness,  meekness,  candour,  patience,  clearness,  simplicity, 
firmness,  boldneu,  and  unwavering  mtegrity,  which  every  preacher 
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ou^ht  to  display ;  which  Christ  alone  has  perfectly  displayed ;  but 
which  thousanos  of  preachers  have  exhibited  in  far  higher  degrees 
than  they  would  ever  have  reached,  if  they  had  not  been  presented 
with  this  glorious  Example,  to  direct  and  animate  them,  in  this 
great  duty. 

The  Examples  of  this  nature,  actually  existing  at  that  time  in 
the  world,  were  such,  as  only  to  mislead,  and  corrupt,  those  who 
followed  them.  The  pride  of  both  Jewish  and  Heathen  Teachers ; 
the  dissoluteness  of  their  lives;  their  covetousness ;  their  sickly 
love  of  human  applause ;  the  blind  devotion  of  the  former  to  the 
silly  and  immortal  traditions  of  the  Elders;  and  the  theoretical 
spirit,  the  sophistry,  and  the  empty  declamation,  of  the  latter; 
rendered  a  new  example,  free  firom  all  these  deplorable  defects,  in- 
dispensable to  all  future  teachers,  who  wished  to  benefit  their  fel- 
low-men. 

lY.  It  was  necessary^  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel^  in  or- 
der to  the  authoritative  abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic 
system. 

These  peculiarities  are  called  by  St.  Peier^  Acts  xv.  10,  a  Yoke^ 
which  neither  our  fathers^  nor  id«,  (that  is,  the  Jews)  were  able  to 
hear.  For  the  Gentiles  at  large  it  would  have  been  not  only  an  in- 
supportable yoke,  but  a  system  of  rites  and  duties,  with  which  theur 
accordance  would,  in  many  cases,  have  been  impossible.  Still  all 
these  were  sanctioned  by  an  authority  confessealy  divine.  Equal 
authority  was  necessary  to  abrogate  them.  Yet  this  abrogation 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Apostles  would  not,  I  think,  in  this  case,  have  been 
submitted  to  by  the  Jews;  nor  easily  have  been  placed  in  tlieir  es- 
timation above,  nor  in  an  even  balance  with,  that  of  Moses ;  but 
would  probably  have  been  classed  with  that  of  the  Prophets,  who 
succeeded  Moses^  and  who  were  universally,  and  justly,  consider- 
ed as  possessing  an  authority  inferi(»r  to  his. 

The  Jews  were  taught  to  expect  the  only  material  change,  which 
would  ever  exist  in  the  Mosaic  system,  from  that  Prophet^  whom  the 
Lord  their  God  was  to  raise  up  unto  them,  like  unto  Moses.  This 
Prophet  not  one  of  the  Apostles  could  claim  to  be.  Not  one  of 
them,  therefore,  could  arrogate  to  himself  the  authority,  by  which 
that  system  was  to  be  changed.  This  belonged  exclusively  to 
Christ,  the  Prophet  thus  foretold ;  the  Prophet,  from  whom  the 
Scriptures  themselves  taught  the  Jews  to  expect  material  alterations 
in  their  religion. 

Had  Chnst,  then,  been  silent  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  Jews  could  have  been  persuaded,  that  the  system 
was  to  be  changed  at  all ;  nor,  if  they  had  not  been  persuaded, 
how  the  Gentiles  could  either  have  realized,  or  maintained,  this 
important  fact. 

V.  It  was  necessary y  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel,  tofur^ 
nish  an  opportunily  rf  faith,  and  conversion,  to  the  Jews,  who  lived 
at  that  ttme. 
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Although  Christ,  as  a  preacher,  was  less  successful  than  his 
Apostles,  yet  we  Icam  from  the  Scriptures,  that  several  hundreds, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  in  all  probability  thousands,  believed  his 
word.  The  importance  of  this  event  needs  no  explanation,  so  bx 
as  the  salvation  of  these  believers  only  is  considered.  But  there 
is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  this  subject  demands  an  explan- 
ation at  the  present  time.  The  persons,  converted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ,  were  themselves  tne  only  Preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
whom  at  his  ascension  he  left  behind  hun  in  the  world.  From  his 
preaching  they  derived  their  own  conversion,  and  their  qualifica- 
tions  for  the  business  of  converting  others.  The  existence  of 
these  Preachers,  since  all  Christians  oecome  converts  by  means  of  • 
the  truths,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
conversion  of  their  fellow-men ;  and  the  preaching  of  Chnst  was 
equally  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  themselves. 

When  we  remember,  that  in  the  number  of  the  Preachers  of  the 
Gospel  the  Apostles  are  included,  the  importance  of  this  article 
will  appear  in  its  proper  light.  To  them  the  whole  Christian  world, 
throughout  the  past,  present,  and  future,  ages  of  time,  confessedly 
owes  Its  redemption  from  Spiritual  darkness,  and  its  introduction 
into  the  marvellous  light  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

But  it  is  only  indebted  to  them  in  the  immediate  sense.  Ulti- 
mately, this  immense  blessing  is  owin^  to  the  preaching  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself.  The  importance  of  his  preaching,  therefore,  may 
be  feirly  estimated  from  the  greatness  of  the  blessing. 

yi.  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel,  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  important  evidence  of  its  divine  origin* 

Interesting  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  fact,  that  it  was  preached  by  Christ ;  and  that  in  two 
ways. 

1st.  It  cannot  be  rationally  supposed,  that  a  mere  man,  educated 
as  he  WAS  without  any  advantages,  beside  those  enjoyed  by  the  poor 
people  of  the  Jewish  nation,  generally ,  could  have  devised  the  Gospel 
by  the  strength  of  his  own  mindm 

The  Jews,  asked,  with  the  utmost  good  sense,  this  question  con- 
cerning our  Saviour :  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned?  John  vii.  15.  The  only  rational  answer  to  this  inquiry 
is,  that  what  they  meant  by  Utters,  viz.  the  wisdom  which  he  taught, 
he  received  immediately  from  God.  It  is  plainly  impossible,  that 
he  should  have  devised  this  wisdom,  had  he  been  ever  so  advanta- 
geously educated,  either  from  the  frivolous  and  superstitious  doc- 
trines of  his  countrymen,  or  from  the  vain,  gross,  erring,  and  self- 
contradictory  philosophy  of  the  Heathen.  Scarcely  any  thing  can 
be  imagined  more  unlike  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  than  the  instruc- 
tions, given  by  both  these  classes  of  men.  But  Christ  was  not  thus 
educated.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  in  the  proper  sense  an  un- 
learned man.  That,  which  ne  taught,  sprang  up,  therefore,  origin- 
ally in  his  own  mind.  But  no  other  such  mind  ever  appeared  in  this 
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world.    Nor  was  such  wisdom  ever  taught,  here,  by  any  man, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned.    That  it  slwuld  be  taugnt  by  a  maa  ..- 
unleamedi  as  he  was^  from  the  mere  force  of  his  own  mind,  is  a  &#  V 
more  improbable  counteraction  of  those  laws,,  which  regulate,  and 
limit,  the  nature  of  man,  than  a  Revelation  from  God  can  be,  of 
any  supposable  laws  of  nature. 

2dly.  Christ  proved  the  Gospel  to  be  from  God  by  his  life  and 
miracles. 

Christ  asserted  his  Doctrine  to  be  derived  inmiediately  from 
God.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  he  wrought  a  multitude 
of  wonderful  miracles;  and  appealed  to  /Acfii,as  decisive  evidence^ 
that  it  was  true.  A  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God  ;  for 
no  other  being  can  suspend,  or  counteract,  that  infinite  power, 
which  is  unceasingly  employed  in  bringing  events  to  pass,  accord- 
ing to  those  which  are  called  the  laws  of  nature.  But  God  cannot 
woric  a  miracle,  to  support  a  falsehood :  for  this  would  be  no  other 
than  a  declaration,  that  the  falsehood  was  true.  The  miracles  of 
Christ,  therefore,  were  an  unquestionable  proof  that  his  Gospel  is 
a  Revelation  from  God. 

The  holiness  of  his  life  is  another  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Gospel :  a  proof  not  less  solid,  although,  perhaps,  less  frequent* 
ly  allowed  its  full  force.  No  miracle  is  a  more  palpable  contra- 
diction to  the  laws,  which  respect  the  nature  of  man  m  this  world, ' 
than  the  perfect  holiness  of  Christ.  At  the  same  time,  this  char- 
acter forbids,  as  absurd  and  contemptible,  the  supposition,  that  he 
was  capable  of  uttering  a  known  falsehood. 

But  Christ  declared  that  his  Gospel  was  from  God.  Coming 
firom  such  a  person,  the  assertion  cannot,  without  perfect  irration- 
ality, be  called  into  question. 

Had  not  these  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  been 
furnished  by  Christ,  the  evidence  on  this  subject  would  undoubted- 
ly stand  on  very  different  ground,  and  want  not  a  Uttle  of  its  present 
strength  and  completeness. 

Vll.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  preach  the  Gospel^  in 
order  to  the  fulfilment  of  numerous  prophecies ,  which  foretold  this 
part  of  his  character. 

One  of  these,  contained  in  Isaiah  lyi.  and  applied  by  Christ  to 
himself,  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  others. 
7%e  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted^ to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives^  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind  ^  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised;  to  preach 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  The  predictions  of  the  Scriptures 
were  not  written,  merely  that  they  might  be  fulfilled ;  but,  when 
thev  were  written,  it  became  indispensable,  that  they  sbimld  be 
fulfilled.  The  prophetical  character  of  Christ  was  predicted,  be- 
cause it  was  an  event  determined  on  by  infinite  Wisdom  ;  be- 
cause of  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  and  utility  to  the  universe ; 
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and  because  the  prediction  itself^  also,  was  in  maifV  respects  useful 
and  important.  After  it  was  once  written,  thoie  who  hear  me,  will, 
without  the  aid  of  an  explanation  discern  wiA  a  glancei  that  its 
fulfilment  became  indispensable. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  some  others  which  we  can  compre- 
hend, and  undoubtedly  for  others,  which  lie  beyond  our  reach,  it 
was  necessary  that  Christ  should  assume,  and  execute,  the  office 
of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  hoped  that  this  attempt  to 
elucidate  a  subject,  so  interesting  in  itself,  of  such  magnitude  in 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  yet  so  rarely  an  object  of  investi* 
gation,  or  even  of  attention,  will  not  be  unedifying  to  those  per- 
sons, who  regard  the  Mediation  of  Christ  with  reverence  and  com- 
placency. 
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SERMON  XLV. 


CHRIST  k   PROPHIT. — BIS    PERSONAL   PREACHING. — THE   THIVM 

WHICH   HE   TAUGHT. 


JoHir  TiL  40.— 7%e  €jj^en  antwend,  Aever  man  ipake  Hkt  (his  Man. 

IV  the  last  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  Character  of 
Christ  as  a  Prophet ;  or  as  the  great  Preacher  of  TVuth  and  Rights 
eousness  ;  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  Hie  Necessity  of  his  preaching  the  Gospel: 

II.  7%e  Things  which  he  taught: 

III.  7%e  Manner  of  his  preaching :  and, 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  his  nreaching* 

The  first  of  these  subjects  I  aiscussed  at  that  time.     I  shall  now 
proceed  to  an  Examination  of  the 

II.  Viz.  The  Tilings  which  he  taught. 

In  the  context  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sanhedrim  sent  officers 
to  take  Christ,  as  he  was  preaching  in  the  temple,  and  fariog  bier  ^..  *' 
before  them.  When  they  retumea  without  him,  they  were  tiked  *^ 
by  the  Sanhedrim^  why  they  had  not  brought  him.  They  answep* 
ed  in  the  words  of  the  text :  Never  man  spake  like  this  man;  (that 
is)  ^^  The  things  which  he  said,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  said 
them,  were  such,  as  never  before  were  exhibited  by  any  human 
being." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  Jews^  his  enemies ;  by  officers  and 
dependents  of  the  Sanhedrim^  his  most  bitter  enemies ;  by  those 
officers,  when  commissioned  to  seize  him  for  trial  and  punisnmciit; 
by  those  officers,  therefore,  when  under  the  strongest  motives  to 
take  him,  as  being  exposed  to  danger  and  punishment,  if  they  did 
not  take  him  ;  and,  finally,  are  uttered,  as  containing  the  only  rea- 
son why  they  did  not  take  him.  All  these  facts  teach  us,  that  the 
things  which  Christ  spoke,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  s}X)ke  thcmi 
were  singularly  excellent  and  impressive  -,  so  excellent  and  im- 
pressive, as  to  induce  these  Jews  to  allege  it  as  the  only  reason 
why  they  had  not  performed  their  official  duty.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  a  more  convincing  testimony  could  have  been  given 
to  the  unrivalled  excellency  of  Christ's  preaching.  Pirticulr-rly 
will  this  appear,  if  we  remember  that  the  doctrines  and  prcct  pis 
of  Christ  violated  all  the  prejudices  of  the  human  heail;  csoeciHlly 
oiJews ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner^  of  the  kind  which 
is  usually  called  popidar;  or  calculated  to  catch,  for  the  moment, 
the  applause  of  his  audience,  and  pi'oduce  n  favourable  bias  to- 
wards the  Speaker.  In  the  considpi-ati«->n  of  ♦M^  in'-  the  follo«ring 
heads,  we  shall  have  opportunity  to  examine,  in  some  measure, 
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bow  far  the  things,  recorded  of  Christ,  will  warrant  us  to  entertain 
the  same  opinion. 
Among  other  things  taught  by  Christ,  I  shall  mention 
I.  7%e  Abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  systtm. 
The  Mosaic  system  consisted  of  three  great  parts ;  the  Moral, 
ihe  Judicial  or  Political,  and  the  Ceremonial.  All  the  peculiarities 
of  this  system  belong  to  the  two  last  \  the  first  being  in  its  own 
nature  applicable  to  mankind,  generally,  in  all  circumstances. 
That  these  peculiarities  were  one  day  to  be  abolished  was  often 
indicated  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  days  of 
Moses  down  to  those  of  Malachi.  This  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  our  Saviour  himself  in  his  discourse  to  the  disciples, 
going  to  Emmaus.  Luke  xxiv.  25,  &c.  TTien  he  said  unto  them, 
O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  Prophets  have  spoken* 
Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his 
glory  ?  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets,  he  expounded 
unto  them,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning  himself  The 
things  concerning  Christ  are  here  asserted  to  have  been  spoken 

Sf  Moses  and  all  the  prophets :  viz.  his  life,  death,  and  exaltation, 
ut  with  these,  we  know,  was  interwoven  a  change  in  the  Mosaic 
system;  a  change,  therefore,  more  or  less  exhibited  by  Moses,  and 
all  the  succeeding  prophets;  by  some  of  them  expressly;  by  oth- 
ers only  in  hint,  allusion,  or  inference. 

St.  Paul,  who  informs  us,  that  Christ  hath  blotted  out  his  hand- 
writing of  ordinances,  which  was  against  us,  and  contrary  to  us  ; 
taken  it  out  of  the  way,  and  nailed  it  to  his  cross,  who  declares  that 
Christ  hath  made  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  oii€;  and  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition,  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity  between 
them,  even  the  law  of  commandments,  contained  in  ordinances  ; 
argues  this  fact,  also,  at  length,  as  declared  by  the  Prophet  Jerc- 
miahn  For,  saith  he,  if  that  first  Covenant  had  been  faultless,  then 
should  noplace  have  been  sought  for  the  second.  But  finding  fault, 
he  saith.  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  camplcte 
a  new  Covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  ofJtidah,  &c. 
By  saying  A  new  Covenant,  he  hath  made  the  former  old.  J^ow 
that  which  decayeth,  and  waxeth  old,  is  ready  to  vanish,*  See 
Jer.  xxxi.  31,  &c.     Heb.  viii.  7,  &c. 

The  Mosaic  system,  therefore,  was  originally  designed  in  part, 
(viz.  that  part  of  it,  which  consisted  of  the  commandments  contain- 
ed in  Ordinances)  to  be  abolished,  at  some  future  period.  It  was 
also  to  be  abolisned,  when  the  J^ew  Covenant  was  to  be  completed^ 
the  Covenant,  originally  published  to  Abraham,  but  completed  un- 
der the  Christian  dispensation. 

That  it  was  to  be  abolished  by  Christ  is  indicated  in  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  him,  dwelt  on  so  largely  in  the  preceding  dis- 
course,    tmll  raise  up  unto  them  a  Prophet  like  unto  thee,  that  is. 
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a  Prophet,  who,  like  thee,  shall  bring  into  the  Church  a  new  dis- 
pensation, and  change  whatever  needs  alteration  in  the  old ;  even 
as  thou  ha«t  done  wiUi  respect  to  the  patriarchal  dispensation. 

The  same  truth  is,  also,  abundantly  declared  by  preceding  Pro- 
phets, especially  jbn'oA/  who  describes  at  large  the  very  changes, 
actually  made  oy  Christ  in  this  dispensation,  almost  as  distincdy 
as  the  Aposdes ;  at  least  in  several  particulars. 

Christ  published  this  abolition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic 
system. 

In  the  first  place,  by  teachings  that  the  Gentiles^  as  well  as  the 
JewSj  were  henceforth  to  be  the  people  of  God, 

And^  /,  saith  he,  if  I  be  lifted  up^  will  draw  all  menttntome. 
John  xii.  32.  Again ;  Atul  other  sheep  I  have^  which  are  not  of 
this  fold  ^  them,  also,  must  I  bring n  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ^ 
and  there  shall  be  onefold,  and  one  Shepherd* 

The  Jews,  under  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  were  the  only  peo- 
ple of  God.  All  others,  who  became  members  of  the  Church,  be- 
came such  by  being  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and  obeying 
the  Jewish  laws  throughout;  in  other  words,  by  becoming  Jews  in 
every  thing  except  blood.  But  Christ  here  declares,  that  the  GtnF' 
Hies,  as  such,  shall  become  members  of  his  Church,  and  belong  to 
his  fold ;  hear,  and  follow  him ;  and  thus  constitute  a  part  of  the 
people  of  God. 

Secondly.  By  teaching  the  uselessness  of  external  rites* 

Christ  exhibited  in  many  ways  the  emptiness  of  external  rites, 
particularly  by  declaring,  that  meats  and  washings,  and  other 
things  of  the  like  nature,  neither  purified  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on 
tne  other  defiled,  the  man ;  and  universally  by  showing,  that  in- 
ternal purity  and  integrity  constituted  the  only  object  of  the  divine 
approbation,  and  the  only  title  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thirdly.  By  instituting  a  new  Ministry  in  the  Church. 

This  he  did  by  Commissioning  the  Apostles,  and  all  other  minis- 
ters, Matt,  xxviii.  18,  &c.  to  go  into  all  the  World,  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  discipling  all  nations,  and  baptizing  them  in,  or  into 
the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
this.  Commission  he  invested  a  new  set  of  men,  in  the  place  of 
Jewish  Priests  and  Levites,  with  all  the  authority,  and  offices,  of 
ministers  in  the  future  Church  of  God.  The  Jewish  Ministry  was 
therefore,  henceforth  done  away. 

Fourthly.  By  substituting  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  for 
the  Jewish  Sacraments  of  Circumcision  and  the  Passover. 

Christ  made  Baptism  the  initiatory  ordinance  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  the  confirmatory  one.  Circum- 
cision, therefore,  and  the  Passover,  ceased  of  course.  Besides, 
the  Death  of  Christ  the  Antitype  of  the  Passover,  having  taken 
place;  the  Passover,  which  typified  it.  ceased  of  course. 

Fifthly,  By  substituting  a  new,  simple,  and  spiritvaL  worship  for 
the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Jews.  In  his  discourse  with  the  Sama^ 
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ritan  woman,  Christ  said,  The  hour  eomethy  and  new  is,  when  the 
true  worhippers  shall  worship  the  fbther,  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  /or 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

In  the  parable  of  the  sower^  also,  he  declares,  that  they,  who  re- 
ceived  the  seed  in  good  ground^  are  such  as  receive  the  word  in  an 
honest  and  good  heart ;  and  that  these  only  are  either  fruitful  or 
accepted. 

Sixthly.  By  teaching  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped,  acceptably^ 
wherever  he  was  sincerely  worshipped,  and  not  in  the  temple  at  Jeru' 
salem  only* 

In  the  abovementioned  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  wo- 
Inan,  Christ  said,  fVoman,  believe  me,  the  hourcometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father, 
lie  also,  as  you  well  know,  predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  temple,  and  its  services  ;  declaring,  that  not  one  stone  of  the  tem- 
ple should  be  left  xmon  another,  which  should  not  be  thrown  down^ 
tliat  Jenualem  should  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times 
of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled;  and  that  all  these  things  should 
come  to  pass  durine  the  continuance  of  the  then  existing  generation. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  declared  to  his  disciples,  that  wherever  two  6r 
three  of  them  should  be  met  together  in  his  name,  there  he  would  be  in 
the  midst  of  them* 

It  needs  no  proof,  that  in  these  declarations  he  caused  the  sacri- 
fice and  the  oblation  to  cease  ;  and  put  a  final  end  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Mosaic  system. 

II.  Christ  taught  the  same  system  of  Religion,  which  was  taugkt 
by  JHhses. 

The  system  of  Religion,  taueht  in  the  Old  and  New-Testament, 
is  one,  and  the  same.  This  Cnrist  has  himself  sufficiendv  declar- 
ed in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount.  One  of  the  first  declarations  in  it, 
is  this :  Think  not,  lam  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets  ; 
lam  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

The  system  of  Natural  Religion,  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  one, 
and  unchangeable.  Sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  than 
one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  Law,  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  by  which 
the  duties  of  it  are  required.  As  the  Law  is  unchangeable ;  so  the 
duties,  which  it  requires,  are  unchangeable  also.  The  Relations, 
on  which  this  Law  is  founded,  and  whence  these  duties  arise,  are 
eternal  and  immutable.  Of  course,  the  Law  itself,  the  duties  which 
it  requires,  and  the  conditions  of  acceptance  and  rejection,  together 
with  all  the  truths,  or  doctrines,  which  in  Natural  Religion,  or  the 
Relieion  founded  on  mere  Law,  are  the  proper,  obligatory  objects 
of  Faith,  must  for  ever  be  the  same.  Accordingly,  our  Saviour, 
when  the  Lawyer  asked  him.  Which  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment of  the  Law  ?  declared,  after  reciting  the  two  great  commands, 
that  on  these  two  hang  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ;  or  the  system 
of  ReligioD  contained  in  tbaOk)  Testament.    At  the  same  time,  he 
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recited  these  commands,  as  being  those,  on  which  was  also  suspends 
ed  his  own  religion ;  which  were  still  in  full  force,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Virtue  or  Moral  Excellence. 

Nor  is  the  Christian  system  substantially  different  in  the  New 
Testament  from  what  it  is  m  the  Old.  By  the  Christian  system  I  in- 
tend the  system  of  doctrines  and  duties^  by  means  of  which  apostate 
creatures  are  restored  to  obedience  and  favour*  JTu  Gospel^  says 
St.  Paul^  was  preached  to  Abmham,  It  was  also  disclosed  to  our 
first  parents.  Christ,  says  S^  Peter,  preached,  (that  is,  by  the 
Voice  of  Jfoah)  to  the  spirits  in  prison :  viz,  the  rebelUous  world, 
imprisoned  under  the  divme  sentence,  during  one  hundred  and  twen* 
ty  years  preceding  the  Deluge.  Your  father  Abraham,  says  our  Sa- 
viour to  the  Jews,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day  ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad. 
Ml  these,  says  Si.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament  Witnesses 
from  Abel  to  Daniel  and  his  companions,  died  in  Faith :  that  is,  the 
Faith  of  the  Gospel.  Now  therefore,  says  the  same  Apostle  again 
to  the  Ephesian  Christians,  Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners, 
but  feUow'Citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God :  And 
are  buiU  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  ;  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone.  It  would  oe  useless  to 
recite  more  passages  to  this  purpose ;  although  many  more  might 
easily  be  recited.  These  prove  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that 
there  is  One  system  of  Religion,  onlv,  taught  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament ;  one  Law,  on  which  the  whole  is  ultimately  founded ; 
one  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  of  what  is  called  natural  religion  ; 
one  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  system,  appro- 
priately so  called  :  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  not  only  to  Abra- 
ham, but  to  the  Jewish  and  Patriarchal  cnurches  in  every  age  :  that 
good  men  have  always  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel :  Uiat  the 
foundation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  is  the  same :  and  that  of 
both,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  comer-stone. 

HI.  Christ  tam^ht  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  this  system. 

By  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  I  intend 
those,  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  obeyed,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  of  salvation.  Such,  for  example,  arc  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  the  one  God ;  the  law  of  God  ;  its  righteous  and 
reasonable  character ;  the  rebellion,  apostacy,  and  corruption,  of 
man;  the  impossibility  of  justification  by  the  works  of  the  Law; 
Christ's  own  divine  character  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour 
of  men ;  justification  by  faith  in  him  ;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  re- 
generation, faith,  repentance,  and  holiness  of  heart  and  life ;  a  fu- 
ture state ;  a  judgment ;  and  a  recompense  of  reward  to  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked  beyond  the  grave. 

I  will  not  say,  that  the  belief  of  every  one  of  these  is  indispensa- 
ble to  salvation,  but  they  are  all  essential  parts  of  one  system ;  and 
within  this  list  is  found  whatever  is  thus  necessary  to  be  believed. 
That  Christ  taught  all  these  things  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  question- 
ed by  any  man,  who  admits  that  they  ire  at  all  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 
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IV.  Christ  taught  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures  more  plainly  and 
perfectly y  than  those  who  went  before  him. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  considered  the  character  of  the  Redeem- 
er, as  the  Light  of  the  world  ;  and  observed,  that  he  is  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  soUrce  of  all  knowledge,  natural,  revealed, 
and  spiritual,  concerning  moral  subjects.  Agreeably  to  this  gener- 
al character,  he  appeared  with  peculiar  splendour,  as  the  great 
Luminary  of  the  world,  while  executing  the  office  of  a  Preacher  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  Every  subject,  which  he  discussed,  he  il- 
lustrated, and  every  duty,  enjoined  by  him,  he  inculcated,  with  a 
force,  distinctness,  and  impression,  utterly  unrivalled  by  any  pre- 
ceding instructer. 

Particularly  ;  he  explained  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Divine 
Law  far  more  perfectly  than  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Of  this  truth 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  most  illustrious  instance,  of  which 
we  are  able  to  form  a  conception.  In  this  wonderful  discourse  he 
inverted  some,  and  subverted  others,  of  the  Jewish  opinions,  esta- 
blished a  long  time  before  he  commenced  his  ministry,  concerning 
the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  religious  system ;  explained  the  extent 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  law ;  and  taught  the  wonderfully  va- 
rious, minute,  and  exact,  manner,  in  which  its  precepts  are  applica- 
ble to  the  moral  concerns  of  mankind.  David  had  formerly  said, 
while  addressing  himself  to  the  Most  High,  Thy  commandment  is 
exceeding  broad.  But  Christ  first  unfolded  the  extension  of  the 
divine  law  to  everv  thought  and  afiection,  as  well  as  to  every  word 
and  action,  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  he  exhibited  the  nature 
of  genuine  obedience  in  a  light,  new,  and  altogether  nobler  than 
had  before  been  imagined;  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  this 
obedience,  otherwise  termed  holiness,  or  virtue,  as  more  expanded, 
more  dignified,  more  refined,  and  formed  for  a  destination  superior 
to  what  was  found  in  the  instructions,  given  by  the  wisest  men  un- 
der the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Whatever  was  limited,  and  merely 
Jewish^  he  took  away;  cleansing  the  intellect  from  every  film, 
which  had  bedimmed,  or  narrowed,  its  views ;  and  releasing  the 
heart  firom  every  clog,  which  had  checked  the  progress  of  its  af- 
fections. The  soul,  therefore,  fi^ed  in  this  manner  from  its  former 
corporeal  incumbrances,  was  prepared  by  his  instructions  to  renew 
its  strength^  to  mount  tqf  with  wings  as  an  eagle^  to  run  in  the 
Christian  course  and  not  be  weary,  to  walk  and  not  faint. 
•  In  the  same  perfect  manner,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 
very  discourse,  as  well  as  more  fully  in  his  discourses  at  large,  he 
explained  the  Gospel  to  mankind.  The  scheme  of  salvation  to 
apostates  through  a  Redeemer  was  very  imperfectly  taught  by  Mo' 
ses,  and  was  left  in  no  small  degree  of  obscurity  even  by  Dvoxd  and 
Isaiah.  It  was  reserved  for  Christ,  by  whom  came  grace  iBmd  truths 
to  make  the  way  of  holiness  a  highway,  in  which  way-faring  men, 
though  fools,  were  by  no  necessity  compelled  to  err.  So  fully,  so 
<|f6tinctiy,  so  completely,  haf  Chnsi  pointed  out  the  way  to  eternal 
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life,  that  we  often  see  heathens,  savages,  slaves,  and  even  little 
children,  as  well  as  unlettered  men  in  Christian  countries,  entering 
into  it,  and  walking  safely  onward  to  the  end. 

Among  the  thines  which  Christ  has  thus  clearly  explained  to 
manlund,  I  have  selected  the  following. 

IsU  He  taught  mankind,  that  the  heart  is  the  teat  of  all  virtm 
and  vice,  or,  in  Scriptural  language,  of  holiness  and  Wn. 

Matt.  XV.  16,  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples :  Are  ye  also  yet  without 
understanding  ?  Do  not  ye  yet  understand,  that  whatsoever  enteretk 
in  at  the  mouih  goeth  itito  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draughts 
But  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mmith  come  forth  from 
the  heart ;  and  they  dejile  the  man.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness, 
Uanhemies*  These  are  the  things  which  dejile  a  man  ;  hut  to  eat 
with  unwashen  hands  dejileth  not  a  man*  And  again,  Matthew  xii. 
34,  He  said  to  the  Pharisees,  O  generation  of  vipers  /  how  can  ye, 
being  evil^  speak  good  things  ?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh*  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the 
heart  bringeth  forth  good  things  ^  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil 
treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things* 

By  declaring  that  the  heart  was  the  only  seat  of  good  and  evil, 
Christ  taught  us  several  lessons  of  great  importance  to  our  safety, 
and  well-being. 

He  taught  us,  particularly,  how  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  be* 
tween  moral  good  and  eviL 

So  long  as  men  supposed  moral  good  and  evil  to  lie  either  whol- 
ly^  or  partially,  in  their  external  actions,  it  was  impossible,  that 
they  should  make  this  distinction  with  any  degree  of  accuracy: 
for  the  very  same  external  actions,  so  entirely  the  same  as  to  be 
distinguishable  by  no  human  eye,  proceed  from  principles  directly 
opposite,  and  are  intended  to  promote  directly  opposite  ends.  In 
tne  actions  themselves,  therefore,  there  is  no  dinerence ;  and,  of 
course,  no  foundation  for  any  distinction  in  their  moral  character. 
But,  when  the  good  and  evil  are  referred  to  the  heart,  the  intention, 
the  accordance  with  different  motives,  we  cannot  fail,  unless  through 
an  unnecessary,  and  therefore  criminal,  negligence,  to  discern 
whether  we  form  good  or  bad  intentions,  ana  whether  we  accord 
with  good  or  evil  motives.  In  this  manner  our  duty,  and  our  dis- 
obedience also,  are  in  ordinary  cases,  to  say  the  least,  made  plain 
and  obvious ;  and  we  are  saved  from  that  perplexity  and  sus- 
pense, wbbse  only  influence  is  to  delay,  bewilder,  and  distress  the 
mind. 

hi  this  manner  also,  Christ  has  taught  us  where  our  principal  safe- 
ty lies  ;  (viz.)  in  carefully  watching  our  thoughts, 

DaviOf  in  those  golden  precepts  recited  by  Solomon  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  Prorcr6«,  had,  long  before  our  Saviour's  incarnation, 
said.  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence  ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life.    But  this  precept  seems  to  nave  been  imperfectly  understood, 
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and  little  insisted  on,  and  its  importance  imperfectly  realized,  by 
those  who  preceded  the  Redeemer.  He,  on  the  contrary,  l^ 
showing  that  the  heart  was  the  only  seat  of  good  and  evil,  and 
teaching  that  the  nature  of  the  streams  was  cterived  solely  from 
the  fountain,  taught,  also,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  misa{v 
prehended,  that  the  supreme  duty  and  interest  of  man  lay  in  guanl- 
ing  the  fountain  itself  from  «very  impurity.  As  all  good  and  all 
evil  commence  here ;  to  watch  the  state  of  the  thoughts  and  af- 
fections becomes  a  duty  of  immeasurable  importance.  Propor- 
tionally important  is  the  lesson,  by  which  Uus  duty  is  taught  and 
enjoined. 

In  tht  same  manner  aho^  Christ  taught  the  emptiness  of  external 
and  ceremonial  performances. 

Manyof  the«mD5,  and  all  the  Heathen^  placed  the  whole  of  thetv 
religion  in  such  performances.  Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  this 
fruitful  stem  of  falsehood ;  a  production,  not  unnaturally  cherished 
by  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  ^Afo^ou;  ritual. 

Ahhough  the  relieion  of  the  heart  was  actually  taught,  and  taught 
with  great  force  and  propriety,  in  the  Mosaic  system;  yet  the  splen*' 
dour  of  the  worship  which  it  enjoined,  and  the  strong  impressions 
made  on  the  imaeination  by  the  nature,  and  multituoe,  of  its  rites, 
easily  drew  off  the  attention  of  gross  and  careless  minds  from  the 
thing  typified  to  the  type  ;  from  spiritual  worship  and  real  duty  to 
a  mere  external  observance. 

For  several  ages  before  Christ  appeared,  the  Jews,  and  among 
them  the  teachers  of  their  law,  had  leaned  more  and  more  towards 
an  unqualified  approbation  of  mere  external  rites,  and  a  general 
substitution  of  mere  external  conduct  for  the  duties  enjoined  by 
Religion.  To  the  opinions  of  these  men  Christ,  on  many  occa- 
sions, opposed  himself  in  form^  and  with  irresistible  efficacy. 
Whatever  stress  may  be  laid  upon  them  by  others,  it  is  impossiUe 
for  his  disciples  to  regard  them  as  being  virtuous,  even  in  the  re- 
motest sense ;  or  as  being  of  any  moral  use,  except  as  occasional 
aids  and  means  of  virtue. 

2dly.  Christ  taught  mankind,  that  virtue  consists  solely  in  loving 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

On  these  two  commands,  said  he  to  the  scribe,  hang  all  the  lam 
and  the  prophets.  Out  of  these  commands  arise  all  the  precepts, 
taught  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ;  precepts,  which  have  no  other 
nature,  nor  end,  but  to  explain,  ana  enjoin,  this  univ^utl  law  of 
God.  He  who  keeps  these,  therefore,  keens  them  all.  W^  course, 
he  is  the  subject  of  that  obedience,  which  God  has  required ;  of 
moral  excellence;  of  real  amiablenessin  the  sight  of  his  Maker. 

The  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  exhibited  under  the 
first  head,  as  so  successfully  made  by  the  doctrine  there  specified, 
was  here  completed.  When  virtue  is  made  to  consist  wholly  in  love, 
and  love  itselt  is  at  the  same  time  so  exactly  defined ;  all  the  facil- 
i^  is  given,  which  can  be  deiired,  for^the  purpose  of  discriminating 
between  virtue  and  sin. 
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call^  &r  in  other  words  eaercmt  of  virtue,  are  nperior'in  their 
eteettinej/  to  any  othere. 

likilkind  have  ttnirenally  admired  magnanimity,  active  €Ourag#| 
contempt  of  danger  and  death,  and  other  ezerciaes  of  a  bold  and 
vigorous  spirit  rf ay,'90  gready  have  they  admired  them,  not  on^ 
as  to  regard  with  a  forgiving  eye  those  who  have  exhibited  theoit 
even  in  the  midst  of  crimes  and  ezbesses,  but  to  yield  to  themp 
when  guilty  of  every  enormity,  their  universal  and  unqualified  ap- 
plause. I  do  not  deny  that  these  may  be  indications  and  exercises 
of  virtue.  There  are  undoubtedly  occasions,  on  which  we  are 
required  to  be  strong,  and  of  a  good  courage  f  and,  when  we  as* 
sume  this  character  from  a  sense  of  dutv,  and  for  iust  and  benev- 
olent purposes,  we  are  really,  and  may  be  eminently,  virtuous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  meek  and  lowlv  exercises  of  this  spirit ; 
such  as  meekness,  humility,  patience,  submission,  gentleness,!  pla« 
cabinty,  moderation,  and  forgiveness ;  although,  perhaps,'  by  noit 
persons  allowed  to  be  virtuous,  are  yet  by  almost  all  unadmired  and 
unesteemed.  Still,  our  Saviour  has  unquestionably  exhibited 
these,  both  in  his  instructions  and  in  his  example,  as  wholly  supe- 
rior to  the  others.  He  descants  on  them  oftener :  he  dwells  On 
them  more :  he  presents  them  more  frequently  to  us  in  his  life ;  or 
rather  his  whole  life  is  an  unintemiptea  exhibition  of  them.  'He 
plainly  attaches  to  them  a  higher  importance,  as  they  are  in  them* 
selves:  and  he  makes  them  more  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
Christian,  and  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  This,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  a  current  of  instruction  running  directly  counter 
to  that  of  Poets,  Historians,  and  Philosophers,  in  all  ages ;  and  to 
the  general  course  of  human  feelings,  relating  to  this  subject.  It 
cannot  but  be  useful  to  examine,  for  a  moment,  how  far  this  conduct 
of  the  Redeemer  accords  with  the  decisions  of  experience  and 
common  sense. 

It  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues 
have  in  themselves  no  tendency  to  produce  any  part  of  those  mis- 
eries, with  which  mankind  have  afflicted  each  other.  If  wc  were 
humble,  we  should  never  become  the  authors  of  those  evils  which 
have  regularlv  sprung  from  pride.  If  wc  were  meek ;  wc  should 
not  impatiently  feel  injuries, '  nor  give  pain  in  those  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  created  by  wrath.  If  we  were  gentle  ;  we 
should  not.do  injuries  to  others.  If  wc  were  forgiving ;  we  should 
not  revenA  them  on  others.  If  we  were  moclerate ;  wc  should 
prevent  the  evil  effects,  which  always  spring  from  ungovcrned  pas- 
sions ;  particularly  from  envy,  wrath,  and  the  passion  for  pleasure. 
If  we  were  placable ;  we  should  cut  off  the  mass  oi  culaniities, 
which  is  found  in  alienation  of  heart,  unrelenting  aversion,  and  ir- 
reconcileable  estrangement  of  affection ;  and  instate  in  its  place 
that  serene  and  self-approved  enjoyment,  which  sprir\gs  from  the 
cordial  reconcilement  ot  minds,  previously  the  seats  of  real,  though 
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imperfect  good-will.  If  we  were  patient;  we  should  neither  mur- 
mur at  God,  nor  at  each  other  \  aoa  should  at  the  same  time  lessen 
half  the  evils,  which  we  felt,  by  a  quiet  submission  to  the  iiand  of 
our  Creatoi^.  Who  does  not  see,  that,  if  these  virtues  had  their  full 
and  proper  influence  on  human  hearts,  and  human  afibiirs,  Man 
would  assume  a  new  character,  and  the  world  a  new  face  ?  Who 
does  not  see,  that  a  ercat  part  of  the  guilt  and  misery,  now  sufi*ered, 
would  vanish ;  and  malt  in  its  place  would  be  found  peace  and  hap- 
piness, transcending  all  easy  estimation  ? 

Equally  evident  is  it  from  experience,  that  those,  in  whom  these 
Tirtues  presided,  have  never  in  fact  produced  these  miseries. 
Often  have  they  been  amone  the  principal  suflferers,  but  never  num- 
bered among  the  actors,  of  this  tragedy.  As  this  position  cannot, 
and  will  not,  be  denied;  to  insist  on  it  any  further  would  be  useless. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  that  characteristic  of  man,  which  is  styled 
heroismj  has  been  owing  a  ereat  part,  and  that  usually  the  most 
dreadful  part,  of  human  sunerings.  Active  courage  has  in  every 
age  filled  the  world  with  tumult,  contention,  and  bloodshed ;  de- 
stroyed the  labours  and  enjoyments,  the  peace  and  hopes,  of  men; 
overturned  temples ;  consumed  cities  with  fire ;  and  converted 
kingdoms  into  deserts.  All  these  are  causes  of  misery  only.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  rarely  done  good,  except  by  accident ;  and, 
however  admired  and  applauded  oy  the  silly  mind  of  man ;  has 
undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  chief  curses,  which  God  has  permit- 
ted to  visit  this  unhappy  world. 

I  have  already  said,  that  1  do  not  deny  these  exercises  of  heroism 
to  be  capable,  in  certain  circumstances,  of  being  virtuous ;  and 
even  eminently  virtuous.  Still,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that,  if 
tke  other  class  of  virtues  were  to  have  their  proper  influence  on 
mankind,  these  would  not  exist ;  because  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  them.  Were  no  injuries  done,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for 
resisting  them ;  and,  ox  course,  no  demand  for  active  courage.  The 
exercises  of  this  spirit,  therefore,  are,  at  the  most,  of  a  secondary 
importance ;  and  can  be  called  forth  only  by  preceding  crimes. 
The  meek  and  lowly  virtues  are,  on  the  other  hand,  original  and  es- 
sential ingredients  of  happiness  in  every  world ;  are  indispensable 
to  all  private  and  public  enjoyment ;  and  are,  therefore,  of  primary 
and  inestimable  value.  The  preference,  given  by  our  Saviour  to 
these  virtues,  is  of  course,  a  proof  of  real  and  divine  wisdom. 

4thly.  Christ  in  the  same  complete  manner  taught  the  way,  in 
which  fallen  beings  may  again  become  virtuous  anahumf* 

He  explained  his  own  character,  as  the  Propitiation  for  sin,  and 
the  Saviour  of  sinners :  the  willingness  of  God  to  pardon,  justify, 
and  accept,  them  on  account  of  his  righteousness,  through  faith  in 
him ;  accompanied  by  repentance,  and  followed  by  holiness  of 
heart  and  life.  He  taught  mankind,  that  their  character  by  nature 
is  sinful  and  odious  to  God  ;  and  that  their  own  obedience  can 
never  be  accepted  as  an  expiation  for  their  sin,  or  a  ground  of  their 
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3dl7.  Cftrifff  taught  thai  ikn  meek  and  lamly  viriwti^-at 4h^  an 
calleoj  or  in  other  words  eaercieu  of  virtue^  are  nperiorin  their 
exeettenof  to  any  othen. 

IfiBinkind  have  ttnireraally  admired  magnanimity,  active  courag^i 
contempt  of  dan^r  and  death,  and  other  exercises  ot  a  bold  and 
vigorous  spirit  rfay,'90  greatly  have  they  admired  them,  not  on^ 
as  to  regard  with  a  forgiving  eye  those  who  have  exhibited  them, 
even  in  the  midst  of  crimes  and  excesses,  but  to  yield  to  themp 
when  guilty  of  every  enormity,  their  universal  and  unqualified  ap- 
plause. I  do  not  deny  that  these  may  be  indications  and  exercises 
of  virtue.  There  are  undoubtedly  occasions,  on  which  we  are 
required  to  be  strong ,  and  of  a  good  courage;  and,  when  we  as* 
sume  this  character  from  a  sense  of  dutv,  and  for  iust  and  benev- 
olent purposes,  we  are  really,  and  may  be  eminently,  virtuous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  meek  and  lowlv  exercises  of  this  spirit ; 
such  as  meekness,  humility,  patience,  sulxnission,  gentleness,'  pla« 
cabiHty,  moderation,  and  forgiveness ;  although,  perhaps,  by  noit 
persons  allowed  to  be  virtuous,  are  yet  by  almost  all  unadmired  and 
unesteemed.  Still,  our  Saviour  has  unquestionably  exhibited 
these,  both  in  his  instructions  and  in  his  example,  as  wholly  supe- 
rior to  the  others.  He  descants  on  them  oftener :  he  dwells  On 
them  more  :  he  presents  them  more  freauentl v  to  us  in  his  life ;  or 
rather  his  whole  life  is  an  unintemiptea  exhibition  of  them.  He 
plainly  attaches  to  them  a  higher  hhportance,  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves: and  he  makes  them  more  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
Christian,  and  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  This,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  a  current  of  instruction  running  direcdy  counter 
to  that  of  Poets,  Historians,  and  Philosophers,  in  all  ages ;  and  to 
the  general  course  of  human  feelings,  relating  to  this  subject.  It 
cannot  but  be  useful  to  examine,  for  a  moment,  how  far  this  conduct 
of  the  Redeemer  accords  with  the  decisions  of  experience  and 
common  sense. 

It  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues 
have  in  themselves  no  tendency  toproduce  any  part  of  those  mis* 
eries,  with  which  mankind  have  amicted  each  other.  If  we  were 
humble,  we  should  never  become  the  authors  of  those  evils  which 
have  regularly  sprung  from  pride.  If  we  were  meek ;  we  should 
not  impatiently  feel  injuries,  nor  give  pain  in  those  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  created  by  wrath.  If  we  were  gentle  ;  we 
should  not.do  injuries  to  others.  If  we  were  forgiving ;  we  should 
not  revenrfje  them  on  others.  If  we  were  mouei-atc ;  we  should 
prevent  the  evil  effects,  which  always  spring  from  ungovcnied  pas- 
sions ;  particularly  from  envy,  wrath,  and  the  passion  for  pleasure. 
If  we  were  placable;  we  should  cut  off  the  mass  ot  cdlaiHiiies, 
which  is  found  in  alienation  of  heart,  unrelenting  avension,  and  ir- 
reconcUeable  estrangement  of  affection;  and  inrjtatc  m  its  place 
that  serene  and  self-approved  enjoyment,  which  s^rir^s  from  the 
cordial  reconcilement  or  minds,  previously  the  seats  of  real,  though 
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From  this  summary  view  of  the  Instructions  of  Christ,  it  is  evi- 
denty  that  he  has  taught  every  thin^,  necessarv  for  the  knowledge 
of  our  dutVf  the  attamment  of  hohness,  and  the  best  conduct  ol  a 
virtuous  lite ;  has  established  his  Church  on  a  new  and  happier 
foundation;  instituted  a  simpler  and  purer  worship;  suited  its 
whole  economy  to  the  circumstances  of  all  nations ;  prepared  it  to 
extend  easily,  and  happily,  tbroujghout  the  world ;  furnished  man- 
kind with  the  best  means  of  obtaining  salvation ;  and  engaged  them 
by  the  most  cogent  motives,  placed  before  their  eyes,  to  seek  ef- 
fectually a  glonous  and  blessed  immortality. 


SERMON  XLYI. 


CHltlST  A  FROPHKT. THK   MANNSR  OF  HIS  PRIACHIM, 


Job*  vU.  4tfw— JVcmt  man  jpdfce  like  thu  Mam, 

In  my  last  discourse  I  considered  the  second  division  of  the 
proposed  examination  of  Christ's  prophetical  character,  viz.  the 
nings  which  he  taught.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 

III.  The  Manner  of  his  preaching* 

Concerning  this  subject  I  observe,  that  Christ  preached, 

1st.  With  perfect  Plainness  and  Simplicity. 

By  the  plainness  of  Christ's  preaching  1  intend  generally,  that 
he  preached  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  all, 
who  were  willing  to  understand  him. 

Particularly,  he  used  the  plain^  common^  language  of  mankind^ 
and^  on  no  occasion^  the  technical  language,  customarily  tued  hi 
men  of  science,  and  extensively  used  at  that  period  by  all  the  vota- 
ries of  the  fashionable  philosophy.  That  he  has  never  used  this 
language  will  undoubtedly  be  admitted  by  those,  who  read  his  in- 
structions ;  there  being  not  even  a  solitary  instance  of  it  in  all  his 
discourses. 

That  Christ  acted  with  entire  wisdom,  in  this  particular,  is  mani- 
fest from  many  considerations.  The  common  language  of  men  is 
the  only  language,  which  men,  generally,  can  understand.  If 
Christ  had  used  any  other  language,  particularly  technical  lan- 

Siage,  scarcely  one  of  a  hundred  of  those  who  heard  him,  or  of 
ose  who  read  his  discourses,  would  have  been  able  to  know  what 
he  meant.  To  all  these  the  book,  containing  his  instructions, 
would  have  been  a  sealed  book;  and  almost  every  man,  who  read 
it,  would  have  been  obliged  to  say,  I  cannot  imderstand  it,  for  /  am 
imleamed. 

Nor  would  technical  language  have  been  of  much  real  use  to 
learned  men.  In  Natural  and  Mathematical  science  this  language 
has,  I  acknowledge,  been  employed  with  success ;  and  that,  to  a 
considerable  extent.  But  in  Moral  science,  which  involves  all  the 
instructions  of  Christ,  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  without  many 
abatements.  The  subjects  of  Moral  science  are,  generally,  less 
distinctly  and  definitely  conceived  of,  than  those  of  Natural,  par- 
ticularly of  Mathematical,  science ;  and  on  this  account,  and  be- 
cause we  have  no  sensible,  exact  standard,  to  which  we  may  refer 
them,  th«»  terms  of  Moral  science  are,  to  a  great  extent,  used  at 
first  indcfioitely ;  and  are  afterwards  rendered  still  more  indefinite 
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by  the  looseness  and  im])erfection  of  thinking,  in  succeeding  wri- 
ters. 

At  the  same  time,  moral  subjects  are  so  important,  so  deeply 
interest  the  feelings,  and  awaken  so  many  biasses  and  prejudices, 
that  where  our  discernment,  left  to  itself,  might  enable  us  to  fasten 
on  definite  ideas,  and  to  choose  proper  terms  to  express  them,  our 
biasses  still  lead  them  into  error ;  and  prevent  us  partly  from  per- 
ceiving the  true  import  of  the  language,  used  by  others,  and  partly 
from  a  willingness  to  accord  with  it,  when  peroeivrd. 

From  these  causes,  and  others  like  thom,  the  technical  language 
of  moral  science  has  generally  been  loose  and  indefinite,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  common  language  of  men :  and  such  must 
nave  been  the  language  used  by  our  Saviour,  if  he  had  adoi)tcd 
the  technical  language  of  his  time.  This  language,  also,  originally 
difficult  to  be  understood,  would  have  been  rendered  still  more 
obscure  by  every  attempt  to  translate  it  into  the  languages  of  other 
nations.  Terms  of  this  kind  have  often  no  customary  use,  which 
can  be  appealed  to,  to  fix  their  signification ;  and,  being  used  only 
by  some  individual  author,  or  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  that  author, 
it  must  be  left  to  criticism,  and  often  to  conjecture,  to  determine 
their  meaning.  When  used  by  several  authors,  they  are  commonly 
used  with  some  variation  of  sense,  either  slight,  or  serious.  In 
this  case  their  signification  becomes  more  doubtful,  and  the  dis- 
courses, in  which  they  arc  found,  more  perplexed.  If  I  mistake 
not,  no  terms  in  ancient  authors  are  so  doubt  fill,  as  those  appro- 
priated to  philosophy ;  many  of  which  seem  to  have  their  meaning 
scarcely  settled  even  at  the  present  time.  With  tiiese  sources  of 
doubt  before  them,  translators  would  have  been  extremely  per- 
plexed, and  would  have  perplexed  their  readers  still  more  by  tiieir 
own  terms,  chosen,  often  erroneously,  to  express  the  doubtful 
meaning  of  their  originals.  But  the  language,  used  by  our  Saviour, 
was  suited  to  all  men  ;  the  best  language  for  Philosophers  them- 
selves ;  the  only  language  for  other  men.  All  men  can  understand 
it  belter  than  any  other;  most  men  can  understand  no  other. 

The  plainness  of  oiu*  Saviour's  manner  is  conspicuous,  also,  in 
the  obviotts  nature  of  his  allusions  and  illustrations.  These  were 
all  derived  from  objects,  familiar  to  the  apprehension  of  mankind 
at  large ;  according  to  the  rule  of  Elocjuence,  in  this  respect,  laid 
down  by  Cicero,  Every  reader  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  must 
have  observed  this  fart.  The  citt/  set  on  a  hill ;  the  salt  of  the 
earth ;  the  candle j  which  is  not  to  be  set  under  a  bushel^  but  on  a 
candlestick;  the  vine^  and  the  branches;  the  Shepherd^  and  tht 
sheep;  are  instances,  which  cannot  be  forgotten.  These,  and 
others  of  the  like  nature,  are  the  happiest  of  all  allusions,  and  the 
best  of  all  illustrations.  They  are  natural,  but  forcible ;  every 
where  offering  themselves,  and  every  where  beautiful ;  familiar, 
but  possessed  of  sufficient  dignity  ;  and  attended  always  with  this 
high  recommendation,  that  they  are  easily  understood  by  men  in 
*~vcry  situation  of  life. 
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The  plainness  of  our  Saviour^s  manner  is  remarkably  evident, 
also,  in  hia  parables.  Instruction  appears  to  have  been  communi- 
cated in  aUegorica]  discoursed,  generally  resembling  these,  from 
the  earliest  stges.  But  no  instructer  ever  formed  them  so  happily, 
as  Christ.  The  subjects,  alluded  to,  are  chosen  widi  supreme 
felicity ;  and,  the  allusions  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
success.  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story,  is  always  just  and  im- 
pressive; commonly  beautiful ;  not  unfrequently  subume;  and  in 
several  instances  eminently  pathetic.  The  meaning,  which  it  is 
intended  to  convey,  is  at  the  same  time  definite,  clear,  and  obvi- 
ous. The  parable,  instead  of  shading  the  thought,  illumines  it ; 
and  instead  of  leaving  the  reader  in  doubt,  contributes  not  a  little 
to  the  satis&ction  of  his  inquiries.  When  we  consider  the  per- 
plexed, enigmatical  manner,  in  which  both  Jewish  and  Gentile 
teachers,  at  that  time,  conveyed  many  of  their  most  important  in- 
structions; we  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  see  this  characteristic  of  our 
Saviour^s  discourses  in  a  stronger  light ;  and,  on  the  other,  shall 
be  led  to  admire,  suitably,  the  wisdom  with  which,  in  this  respect, 
he  taught  mankind. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  plainness  of  our  Saviour's  instruction  is  their 
Simplicity.  By  simplicity,  in  this  case,  I  mean  thai  general  cha- 
racteristic of  discourse,  in  which  both  thoughts  and  words  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  without  the  effort  of  selecting,  and  merely 
because  they  offered  themselves ;  and  to  follow  each  other  in  the 
order  in  which  they  offered  themselves,  without  contrivance,  and 
in  the  manner  most  remote  from  either  study  or  affectation.  Of  this 
important  characteristic,  as  critics  universally  agree,  the  ancient 
writers  furnish  more  numerous,  and  more  perfect,  examples  than 
the  modems.  Among  ancient  writers,  those  who  penned  the  Scrip- 
tures hold,  by  general  acknowledgment,  also,  the  first  place.  But 
amid  these,  as  well  as  all  other  instructers  of  mankind,  Christ,  as 
a  pattern  of  perfect  simplicity,  stands  unrivalled.  His  discourses, 
though  fraugnt  with  doctrines  of  the  most  profound  and  wonderful 
wisdom,  and  sentiments  of  the  highest  sublimity  and  beauty,  ap- 
pear still,  as  if  neither  the  words,  nor  the  thoughts,  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  least  study ;  but  sprang  up  spontaneously  in  his  mind, 
and  flowed  from  his  tongue  in  a  sense  instinctively  ;  in  a  manner, 
strongly  resembling  that  of  children.  The  impression  made  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  delivered,  is,  that  they  are  the  result  of 
mere  unadulterated  nature,  prompting  the  speaker  with  an  unresist- 
ed impulse ;  as  if  he  knew  how  to  speak  in  no  other  manner.  The 
effect  of  this  manner  of  discoursing  is  undoubtedly  in  an  eminent 
degree  happy ;  whatever  may  be  the  subject,  or  the  drift,  of  the 
discourse.  When  this  is  didactic,  simplicity  gives  the  teacher  the 
most  desirable  aspect  of  artlcssness,  candour,  and  sincerity.  When 
it  is  historical,  beside  presenting  the  speaker  as  invested  with  these 
important  characteristics,  it  lends  the  utmost  beauty  aiid  impressive- 
nesB  to  his  narration.    When  it  is  sublime,  or  pathetic,  it  presents 
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the  objects  which  excite  these  emotions,  in  the  strongest  light ;  and 
excites  the  emotions  themselves  in  the  highest  degree,  whicn  is  pos- 
sible. As  examples,  illustrating  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the 
truth  of  all  these  observations,  f  allege,  particularly,  Christ's  Ser- 
mon on  the  mount ;  his  Parabolic  sermon,  recorded,  Matti  xiii. ; 
several  of  his  discourses  with  the  Jews^  recorded  by  St.  Johni 
those  addressed  to  his  disciples,  commencing  with  the  xiv.  chap- 
ter; his  Intercessory  prayer  in  the  xvii.  of  that  Evangelist;  the 
Lord's  prayer ;  the  parables  of  the  Prodi^l  son,  the  rich  man  and 
LazaruSj  and  the  good  Samaritan ;  and  his  discourses  concerning 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  final  judgment,  in  the  xxiv. 
and  XXV.  of  Matthew.  The  parable  of  the  prodigal  Son  particular- 
ly, may  be  alleged  as  the  first  example  of  beautiful  and  pathetic 
simplicity,  which  has  been  ever  given  to  mankind ;  as  without  a 
rival,  and  without  a  second. 

2dly.  Christ  exhibited  in  his  manner  of  instructing  the  most  per* 
feet  Modesty  and  Delicacy. 

Both  Jewish  and  Heathen  teachers,  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
were  remarkable  for  pride,  vanity,  and  of  course  for  boasting. 
Pharisaical  and  Stoical  pride  have  been  proverbial  for  near  two 
thousand  years.  The  Grecian  Philosophers  exhibited  to  the  world 
their  true  character,  in  this  respect,  by  calling  themselves  20901,  or 
Wise  men.  Those  of  the  East  assumed  denominations  equally  ar- 
rogant and  contemptible.  The  pride  and  vanity,  which  they  ex- 
hibited in  this  manner,  they  manifested,  also,  in  every  other  form, 
and  on  every  convenient  occasion.  Like  a  disagreeable  odour, 
this  unbecoming  character  eludes  every  attempt  to  conceal  it ;  and 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  wherever  the  writer  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  thoughts. 

In  direct,  and  perfect,  opposition  to  them  all,  Christ,  though 
teaching  with  a  wisdom  and  greatness  of  character  altogether  unri- 
valled, [las  not  suflfered,  I  need  not  say  a  proud  or  vain  thought, 
but  even  the  most  distant  appearance  of  such  a  thought,  to  escape 
from  his  lips.  Though  more  frequently,  than  any  other  teacher, 
compelled  by  the  nature  of  his  Mediatorial  office,  the  tenor  of  his 
discourses,  and  the  disputes  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Jews, 
to  become  the  subject  of  his  instructions  to  them ;  and  although 
doin^,  and  saying,  that,  which,  far  more  than  any  thing  ever  done 
or  said,  must  awaken  the  conviction  of  personal  greatness  and  su- 
periority ;  yet  he  has  never  even  in  the  most  remote  hint,  or  allu- 
sion, intimated  a  single  indulgence  of  either  pride,  or  vanity,  in 
his  own  mind.  No  resemblance  of  boasting  can  be  found  in  all  his 
discourses.  Himself,  as  an  object  of  admiration,  or  applause,  is 
for  ever  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remembrance. 

Delicacy  is  the  kindred,  the  ally,  of  modesty ;  and  an  attribute 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  an  excellency  of  character,  which  appears 
to  have  been  very  imperfecdy  known  to  the  teachers,  both  Jewish 
and  Heathen,  who  lived  at,  or  before,  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 
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From  them  all  he  is  perfectly  distinguished  by  the  most  complete 
exhibition  of  this  ezceUence.  Not  a  sentiment,  not  a  word,  has 
Alien  from  his  lips,  which  can  give  pain,  in  this  respect,  lo  a  mind 
of  the  most  finisned  refinement  and  virtue ;  not  a  word,  not  a  senti- 
ment, fitted  to  awaken  one  improper  thought,  or  to  allure  in  the 
least  degree  to  any  unbecoming  action* 

Sdly.  Ckrisi  taught  with  entire  Boldness  and  Integrity, 

These  highly  honourable  characteristics  of  our  Saviour's  instruc- 
tion are  every  where  visible,  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  universally 
acknowledged.  Particularly  are  they  conspicuous  in  his  open,  in- 
trepid attacks  on  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  the  men,  who  at 
that  time  held  the  whole  power  of  the  Jewish  Government,  and  the 
whole  influence  over  the  Jewish  nation*  These  sects,  also,  were 
the  leaders  of  that  nation  in  all  their  bigotry,  their  miserable  su- 
perstition, and  their  deplorable  devotion  to  a  mere  outside  morality 
and  worship.  They  corrupted  them  in  their  moral  and  religious 
principles,  and  introduced  a  sensual,  loose,  and  nearly  atheistical 
system  of  doctrine  and  practice.  To  these  men  Chnst,  with  no 
diefence  but  his  own  wisdom,  innocence  and  purity,  opposed  him- 
self with  uniformity,  vigour,  and  immovable  firmness:  exposing 
the  unsoundness  of  their  wretched  doctrines,  the  futility  of  their 
arguments,  the  hypocrisy  of  their  professions,  and  the  enormoqi 
turpitude  of  their  lives.  All  this  he  did  with  such  clearness  of  evi^ 
dence,  and  such  pungency  of  reproof  that  they  themselves  ofieo 
shrunk  Grom  the  oetection,  and  trembled  for  the  very  existence  of 
their  principles  and  their  power. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  he  reproved,  and 
exposed,  all  the  popular  prejudices  of  his  Country.  Gende,  mod- 
est, and  humble,  beyond  example,  he  united  with  this  character 
an  unyielding  fixedness  of  principle  and  deportment,  and  a  perfect 
destitution  of  that  love  of  popularity,  and  that  desire  of  applause, 
which  are  such  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  most  oi  those, 
who  have  attempted  the  instruction  of  mankind.  There  is  not  in 
his  instructions  a  single  instance  of  the  least  concession  to  any  re- 
ligious, civil,  or  personal,  prejudice  of  his  Countrymen.  On  the 
contrary,  he  resisted  them  all  openly,  uniformly,  and  alike.  Even 
their  favourite  doctrine,  that  they  were,  and  were  ever  to  be,  the 
peculiar  people  of  God,  together  with  all  the  mischievous  conse* 
quences  which  they  derived  from  it,  he  resisted  on  many  occasions, 
and  in  many  forms ;  declaring,  that  they  were  not,  in  the  true  and 
scriptural  sense,  the  children  o{  Abraham;  and  showing  them,  that 
their  natural  descent  from  this  patriarch  would  not,  by  itself,  be 
the  least  advantage  to  them ;  while  the  abuse  of  their  privileges 
would  only  increase  their  guilt,  and  enhance  their  final  condem- 
nation. 

Nor  was  Christ  less  direct  and  severe  in  reproving  his  friends. 
In  thm,  notwithstanding  all  the  gentleness  and  tenderness,  with 
which  he  taughi  thm,  he  allowed  ao  variation  fiK>m  tnuh,  or 
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duty ;  and  reproved  them  on  every  occasion  for  their  prejudices, 
bigotry,  unbelief,  contentions,  faults^  and  follies  of  every  kind. 
Exact  truth,  and  unwarping  holiness,  appear  evidently  to  have 
been  the  objects,  which  ne  made  the  standard  of  all  his  instruc- 
tions, as  well  as  of  his  life.  No  tenderness,  friendship,  or  gentle- 
ness of  disposition ;  no  fear  of  the  populace,  or  the  powerful;  pre- 
vented him  from  reaching  this  standard  on  every  occasion.  No 
zeal  transported  him  beyond  it.  He,  and  he  alone,  among  those 
who  have  taught  mankind,  knew  how  to  make  all  the  affections  of 
man  perfectly  accordant  with  truth  and  duty,  and  perfectly  sub- 
servient to  the  establishment  of  them  in  the  world. 

4thly.  Christ  taught  mankind  with  an  Authority  peculiar  to  himself. 
This  characteristic  of  Christ's  teaching  was  two-fold :  • 
First.  The  authority  derived  from  the  weight  of  his  precepts^ 
and  the  manner  in  zoAicA  they  were  inculcated.  This  I  tSLKe  to  be 
especially  what  is  intended  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  And  it  came  to  passj  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings, 
(that  is,  the  sayings  contained  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  the 

Seople  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine,  for  he  taught  them  as  one 
aving  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.  In  the  authority  of  this 
kind,  Christ  far  excelled  every  other  instructcr.  No  precepts  are 
so  important  as  his ;  no  manner  of  teaching  is  so  dignified,  and  so 
conunanding.  When  we  remember,  that  he  appeared  as  a  poor 
man,  without  friends,  or  influence,  without  power  or  splendour; 
that  he  proposed  a  new  system  of  religion  and  morals ;  that  he 
attacked,  in  many  respects,  the  former  system,  the  bigotry  with 
which  it  was  regarded,  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  the  great :  when  we  further  remember, 
that  in  the  minds  of  many,  he  overset  them  all,  and  in  the  minds 
of  many  more,  shook  them  to  their  foundations :  we  camiot  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge,  with  the  Jewish  officers,  that  in  this  particular, 
never  man  spake  Itke  this  man. 

Secondly.  Christ  taught  mankind  with  a  singular  Official  au- 
thority. 

This  is  conspicuous  in  two  things. 

The  first  is,  that  he  uttered  neither  opinions  nor  advice. 

All  the  dictates  of  Christ's  teaching  are  of  the  kind,  which  the 
Greeks  called  Dogmas^  that  is,  positions  peremptorily  asserted 
without  any  doubt  expre&bcJ,  any  wavering,  any  uncertainty,  any 
suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  error. 

Every  doctrine  is  exhibited  as  an  absolute  law  of  faith ;  and  ev- 
ery precept,  as  a  positive  rule  of  purtice.  Every  thing,  which  he 
uttered,  carries  with  it  evidently,  the  assurance.  »iiot  his  doctrines 
are  true  and  certain;  that  iiis  precepts  are  juo  ur.d  reasonable  ; 
and  that  himself  is  inMsteH  is'ith  t'lill  author '.\  ■  *  prescribe  both, 
as  obligatory  rules  of  faifli  an!  practice. 

The  second  is,  that  Christ  f aught  in  his  own  name,  and  without 
efptaling  to  aty  authority  but  his  own. 
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This  &ct  was  mentioned  in  a  former  discourse ;  but  it  will  be 
proper  briefly  to  consider  it,  also,  at  the  present  time.  All  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  prefaced  their  Instructions  with 
Thus  taith  the  Lord,  Christ  commenced  his  Ministry  with  ex- 
plaining, altering,  and  annulling,  many  things,  said  by  them  under 
this  authority,  and  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  thus  said.  His 
own  instructions,  however,  he  never  prefaced  in  this  manner ;  but 
merely  said,  I  say  unto  you;  or,  on  solemn  occasions,  Amenf 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  authority,  here  assumed  by  h^,  was 
such,  as  to  warrant  him  in  repealing  that,  which  had  been  spoken 
by  prophets  in  the  Name,  and  by  the  Authority,  of  God ;  and  was, 
therefore,  an  authority  equal  to  that,  under  which  these  prophets 
had  spoken. 

In  this  exercise  of  Authority,  Christ  stands  alone ;  being  whol- 
ly distinguished  from  all  other  teachers,  both  sacred  and  profane. 
The  Apostles,  it  will  be  remembered,  taught  only  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

5thly.  Christ  taught  with  uniform  and  singular  Patience,  Gen^ 
tleness,  and  Kindness. 

I  have  grouped  these  excellencies  of  our  Saviour's  manner  of 
teaching  as  I  have  several  of  those,  already  mentioned,  on  account 
or  the  intimate  relation,  which  they  bear  to  each  other. 

To  dwell  on  this  subject  with  minuteness  cannot  be  necessary. 
All  readers  of  the  Gospel  know  how  often  Christ  bore  with  the 
dullness,  prejudices,  and  unbelief  of  his  disciples ;  how  often  he 
reiterated  the  same  instructions ;  how  patiently  he  removed  their 
prejudices ;  how  freouently  he  had  occasion  to  pronounce  them 
of  little  faith ;  and  now  universally,  and  how  often  without  re- 
proving them,  he  bore  with  their  numerous  infirmities.  There  is 
not  an  instance  in  his  life  of  an  impatient,  petulant  word  ;  not  a 
single  expression  of  the  kind,  which  we  term  passionate ;  not  an 
occasion,  on  which  he  lost,  in  the  least  degree,  that  absolute  self- 
control,  by  which  he  was  elevated  above  all  the  children  of  Adam. 
When  the  ambitious  sons  of  Zebedee^  through  their  more  ambitious 
mother,  asked  of  him  the  privilege  of  sitting,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left ;  he  calmly  replied.  It  is  not  mine  to 
give.  When  the  body  of  his  disciples  strove,  which  of  them  should 
he  greatest ;  he  took  a  little  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and,  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms,  he  said  unto  them  :  fVho' 
soever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children,  in  my  name,  receiveth  me  ; 
and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that  sent 
me.  When  Peter  denied  him  in  so  shameful  and  bitter  a  manner; 
the  only  reproof,  which  he  gave  him,  is  recorded  in  these  words, 
And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter.  Over  Jerusalem,  the 
seat  of  so  much  guilt,  the  scene  of  the  messages,  and  of  the  slaugh* 
ter,  of  so  many  prophets,  and  speedily  about  to  be  the  scene  of  nig 
own  sufferings,  ne  wept  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  and  said. 
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How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children^  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings  ;  but  ye  would  not. 

Gthly.  Christ  taught  by  his  Example. 

It  18  a  proverbial  observation,  that  example  is  far  more  instruct- 
ive than  precept :  an  observation,  verified  by  the  experience  of 
BHmkind  every  day,  and  in  everv  place.  No  precepts  are,  indeed, 
seriously  influential  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  unless  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  some  good  degree  of  influence  upon  the  life  of  his 
instructed  On  the  contrary,  where  the  instructer  is  supposed  to 
speak  with  sincerity,  and  from  the  heart,  and  to  be  himselfgovem- 
ed  in  his  conduct  by  the  very  principles,  which  he  recommends  to 
others ;  very  plain  instructions  have  commonly  very  great  power. 
Example,  therefore,  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  best  of 
all  instruction,  and  the  only  mode  oi  consummating  the  instruction 
of  the  voice. 

In  this  kind  of  teaching  Christ  stands  alone.  The  prophets  and 
apostles  arc  here  left  out  of  comparisuii,  and  out  of  sight.  As 
for  the  heathen  philosophers,  their  example  was  a  mere  contrast 
to  their  instruction ;  I  mean,  to  such  parts  of  it,  as  were  just  and 
commendable.  What  they  taught,  of  this  nature,  they  refuted  in 
the  daily  conduct  of  their  lives.  But  Christ^s  life  was  a  perfect 
practical  comment  on  all  that  he  taught,  and  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  iiis  precepts.  Hence  his  instructions 
have  beeu  unrivalled  in  their  influence  on  mankind;  and  have 
produced  effects,  to  which  there  has  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world  no  parallel. 

I  have  here  mentioned  several  primary  characteristics  of  the 
llanner,  in  which  Christ  taught  mankind.  To  form  a  more  com- 
plete estimate  of  its  excellence,  it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to 
consider  what  he  did  not  doj  as  well  as  what  he  did.  Tile  superia- 
tive  wisdom  of  the  Redeemer  was  manifested  as  truiy^  what  he 
avoided,  as  in  what  he  accomplished. 

On  this  subject,  I  observe,  in  the 

1st  place,  that  he  utterly  declined  to  gratify  the  mere  Curiosity 
of  man. 

Many  questions  were  proposed  to  him  by  the  Jews^  of  such  a 
nature,  as  to  demand  answers,  which  could  onlv  gratify  curiosity. 
Several  more,  of  the  same  kind,  were  addressed  to  him  by  his  dis- 
ciples. To  all  these  he  declined  the  answers,  which  were  solicited. 
Tnere  are,  also,  very  many  subjects,  concerning  which  curiosity 
has  ever  been  awake;  and  which  not  only  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Scriptural  system  of  religion,  but  are  mentioned 
by  Christ  in  many  forms,  and  in  some  particulars  extensively  dis- 
cussed. But  such  parts  of  these  subjects,  as  excite  mere  curiosity, 
he  has  invariably  left  in  silence ;  and  never  tempted,  nor  satisfied 
at  all,  this  roving,  resdcss  propensity.  Over  all  objects  of  this 
kind  he  has  drawn  the  curtain  of  absolute  concealment,  and  hidden 
them  entirely  from  human  eyes. 
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Among  these  subjects,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one.    The 
circumstances,  which  attend  a  future  state  of  happiness,  awaken, 
perhaps  as  extensively,  and  as  naturally,  the  wishes  of  the  mind 
to  be  minutely  informed,  as  any  thin^  belonging  to  the  destiny  of 
man.     On  this  immense  subject,  Christ  has,  however,  taught  no- 
thing, except  what  we  plainly  needed  to  know ;  and  has  withheld 
every  thing  else  from  our  investigation.     Others  have  often  in- 
dulged a  wandering  fancy,  and,  in  the  wildest  excursions  concern- 
ing a  future  state,  nave  attempted  to  explore  the  regions  of  future 
being,  as  travellers  search  distant  countries  in  the  present  world* 
But  Christ  has  chosen  barely  to  inform  us  of  the  existence  and 
general  nature  of  these  regions ;  things  which  we  arc  deeply  inte- 
rested to  know ;  and  left  these  outlines  to  be  filled  up  by  our  own 
actual  experience,  when  we  shall  have  become  possessed  of  that 
happy  state  of  being.     When  we  remember  how  many  uncertain- 
ties would  have  arisen  out  of  such  a  disclosure,  had  it  been  made ; 
how  many  questions,  of  difficult  solution,  or  incapable  of  being 
solved ;  and,  in  a  word,  how  greatly,  and  how  often,  the  mind  would 
have  been  perplexed  concerning  subjects,  unconnected  with  its 
real  good ;  we  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  perfect  wisdom, 
manifested  in  this  concealment. 

3dly.  Christ  taught  voithout  Sophistry, 

The  integrity  displaytd  in  ike  reasonings  of  our  Saviour,  is  equal- 
ly exact,  and  perfect,  with  that  exhibited  in  his  declaration^g  of  facts* 
ui  the  age,  in  which  he  lived,  both  the  Jewish  and  Heatfien  teach- 
ers were  distinguished  for  false  reasoning,  as  a  species  of  art.  The 
doctrines,  which  they  taught,  needed  this  defence.  Accordingly, 
we  find  it  employed  by  them  on  almost  every  occasion.  Many  spe- 
cimens of  the  subtleties  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  are  recited 
to  us  in  the  New  Testament ;  particularly  in  the  Crospels.  Quib- 
bles, pandoxes,  and  fetches,  were  the  custom  of  the  time ;  and 
were  shamelessly  employed  to  defend  every  favourite  opinion,  and 
attack  every  adversary.  But  false  reasoning  is  as  real  a  violation 
of  integrity,  as  felse  declarations ;  is  often  as  mischievous ;  and  is 
always  a  proof  of  cross  depravity,  or  gross  inattention  to  our  duty. 
Clu'ist,  therefore,  the  perfect  pattern  in  this,  as  in  all  other,  conduct, 
has  alleged  no  argument  but  a  real  one ;  has  given  no  argiunent 
any  more  force  than  it  really  possesses ;  and  has  expressed  no 
more  confidence  in  any  argument  than  he  really  felt.  The  glori- 
ous contrast,  which  he  exhibited  in  the  exact  simplicity  and  sincer- 
ity, with  which  he  reasoned  on  every  occasion,  to  the  subtlety 
and  sophistry,  of  all  with  whom  he  reasoned,  and  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  other  teachers,  is  a  pattern  for  all  succeeding  reasoners ;  which, 
if  universally  foUowea,  would  free  the  world  nrom  a  great  part  ot 
its  dcMibts  and  errors,  and  the  deplorable  guilt  and  misery,  by  wfaidi 
they  are  followed. 

ddly.  Christ  has  authorised  no  hioUranee. 

It  is  well  Imown,  thai  the  Jmi^  who  were  distinguiriied  for  their 
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spiritual  pride  and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other  nations  with  an 
almost  absolute  intolerance,  were  never  more  strongly  marked  bv 
these  characteristics,  than  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  appeared. 
Even  the  Apostles  were  jiot  exempted  from  a  share  of  this  charac- 
ter. Master^  said  John^  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name, 
and  we  forbade  him^  because  he  followeth  not  with  vs.  And  Jesus 
iaid  unto  him^  Forbid  him  not ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us* 
Again,  John  and  James^  moved  with  indignation  against  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  Samaritan  village,  because  they  declined  to  receive 
their  Master,  said  to  him,  Ltord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  f  re  to 
come  down  from  heaveny  and  consume  them^  as  Elias  did?  But  tie 
ttirned,  and  rebuked  them^  and  said^  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
Spirit  ye  are  of  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's 
livesy  but  to  save  them*  So  intolerant  was  the  spirit  even  of  the  be- 
loved disciple  ;  and  so  benevolent,  it  ought  to  oe  added,  was  that 
of  Christ. 

In  this  nation,  and  at  this  period,  was  Christ  bom,  and  educated. 
But  instead  of  imbibing,  countenancing,  or  warranting,  intolerance 
and  bieotry,  he  taught,  in  all  instances,  their  odiousness  and  guilt ; 
and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  subject  and  person,  the  most  ab- 
solute moderation,  liberality,  ana  candour;  not,  indeed,  the  fash- 
ionable liberality  of  licentious  men  in  modern  times ;  a  professed 
indifference  to  truth  and  holiness  ;  but  a  benevolent  and  catholic 
spirit  towaids  every  man,  and  a  candid  and  just  one  towards  every 
argument  and  opinion.     Distinctions  of  nation,  sect,  or  party,  as 
such,  were  to  him  nothing :  distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
right  and  wrong,  were  to  him  every  thing.     According  to  this 
scneme  he  framed  both  his  instructions  and  his  life. 
4thly.  Christ  taught  without  Enthusiasm* 
All  the  language,  and  all  the  sentiments,  of  our  SavioVj  were  the 
language  and  sentiments  of  a  person,  perfectly  satined  of  the 
goodness  of  the  cause,  which  he  nad  espoused,  immoveably  attach- 
ed to  it,  and  earnestly  engaged  to  promote  it  among  mankind. 
Still,  this  earnestness,  this  fixedness  of  character,  differed  greatly 
firom  that  of  most  persons,  who  have  undertaken  the  reformation  of 
their  fellow  men.     In  our  own  as  in  all  preceding  ages,  those,  who 
have  assumed  the  character  of  reformers,  almost  oicourse  make  a 
parade  of  their  piety,  and  a  merit  of  their  peculiar  devotion  to  the 
cause,  in  which  tney  have  embarked ;  and  aim  at  gaining  proselytes 
by  a  nice  scrupulosity  concerning  things  commonly  esteemed  inno- 
cent, animosity  against  those  whose  opinions  they  censure,  and  im- 
passioned addresses  to  such  as  listen  to  their  instructions.     Christ 
was  the  opposite  of  all  these.     Little  things,  always,  in  his  instruc- 
tions, appeared  little.     Harmless  things  he  regarded  as  harmless, 
Great  and  important  things,  only,  has  he  taught  us  to  regard  as 

Seat  and  important.     In  nis  life  there  was  no  ostentation  of  any 
ing.     He  came  eating  and  drinking  like  other  men  ;  and  in  his 
hmnan  nature,  and  appearance,  differed  bom  them  in  nothing  but 
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superior  wisdom  and  purity  of  character.  In  his  discourses  every 
thing  is  serious,  solemn,  and  earnest ;  but  every  thin^,  at  the  same 
time,  is  uttered  with  moderation,  without  passion,  witnout  declama- 
tion. 

No  discourses  in  the  world  are  more  distant  from  fanatical  de- 
clamation, and  no  character  is  more  unlike  that  of  an  enthusiast, 
than  the  discourses  and  character  of  Christ*  A  spirit  of  serenity, 
of  self-possession,  of  impassioned  sweetness,  of  principled  excel- 
lence, rei^s  throughout  all  his  instructions,  and  tnrougnout  all  his 
life,  of  which,  elsewnere,  there  is  no  example.  ^ 

5thly.  Our  Saviour  sought  in  his  instructions  for  no  Applause. 

In  this  characteristic,  also,  he  was  equally  singular  and  perfect. 
The  love  of  applause  is  the  most  universal,  and  probably  the  most 
seductive,  of  all  human  passions ;  particularly,  in  minds,  raised  by 
mtelligence  above  the  conmion  level.  So  seductive  is  it,  that  Get' 
ro  pronounced  it  to  be  true  virtue.  But  of  thispassion  not  a  sin|;le 
trace  appears  in  the  whole  history  of  Christ.  The  good  or  ill  opm- 
ion,  the  applause  or  censure,  of  nis  fellow-men,  whether  friends  or 
enemies,  seem  as  if  they  had  not  been  thought  of  by  him,  and  as  if 
no  capacity  of  being  influenced  by  them  had  been  an  original  attri- 
bute of  his  mind.  With  a  magnetic  constancy,  his  thoughts  and 
discourses  were  pointed  alway  to  truth  and  rectitude;  and  the 
world  had  no  power  of  producing  in  them  a  momentary  variation* 

Such  was  the  manner,  in  which  Christ  taught  mankind :  a  man- 
ner all  his  own ;  copied  from  none  who  preceded  him,  and  imper- 
fectly imitated  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  tnose  who  came  after  him ; 
a  manner  perfectly  suited  to  the  supreme  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter, to  the  divine  commission,  which  he  bore ;  to  the  illustrious  sys- 
tem of  truth,  which  he  taught ;  to  the  glorious  errand,  on  which  he 
was  sent ;  and  to  the  perfect  natui^  of  that  Being,  whose  represent- 
ative he  was  to  the  cmldren  of  men. 
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John  vii.  AfL — JM  iht  Qffican  aniwertd,  toying,  Jftntr  wum  ip§k€  Hke  tkU  Mau* 

In  the  three  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Pro- 

5 helical  character  of  Chnst,  under  these  three  heads :  1st.  TTu 
ftcetsUjf  of  his  asnaning  the  ^Act  of  a  Propiut;  Sdly.  7%€  Thmgs 
wkiih  he  taught ;  aikl,  Sly.  The  Manner  in  which  he  taught  them. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  4th  head,  orinn- 
ally  proposed  coocernhMr  this  subject,  viz.  7%e  Omsequemces  of  his 
fnmckmg^  and,  after  a  orief  examination  of  these^  shall  conclude 
my  obsenratioBS  on  the  Personal  Preaching  of  Christ  with  a  few 
Rmmofksm 
The  Pmachinc  of  Christ  produced, 
l9lL  A  genefdIttiUmishment  in  those  who  heard  him* 
And  ii  came  to  pass j  sajrs  St.  Matthew^  that  when  Jesus  had  ended 
mU  these  sayings^  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine :  For  he 
temght  them  as  one  Aartng  authority^  and  not  as  the  Scribes.  Two 
things  are  here  mentioncid  As  causes  of  the  astonishment,  occasion- 
ed by  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  The  things  which  he  taught, 
and  the  manner  of  teaching.  The  people  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrine:  For  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority^  and  not  as  the 
Scribes.  It  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that  a  scheme  of  doctrine, 
so  new;  so  solemn;  so  simple;  so  pure;  so  amply  fraught  with 
inherent  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and,  in  all  these  respects,  so  op- 
posite to  that,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  finom  their 
own  teachers ;  should  produce  an  unusual  degree  of  wonder  in 
the  minds  of  this  people.  Nor  is  it  any  more  strange,  that  such 
a  manner  of  teaching,  as  that  employed  by  Christ,  should  have 
its  share  in  producing  this  effect,  and  enhance  the  surprise,  oc- 
casioned by  his  instructions.  We,  who  hear  these  instructions 
from  the  cradle,  to  whom  they  are  presented  weekly  from  the 
desk,  and  daily  by  the  Bible,  cannot  easily  conceive  the  degree, 
in  which  they  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  minds  of  men,  when 
they  were  first  published  in  the  world.  They  were  then  new, 
and  strange;  and,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  manner,  were  in  a 
great  measure  singular.  They  were  employed  on  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  subjects :  the  sin  and  holiness,  the  ruin  and  recovery  of 
mankind.  They  professed  to  contain,  and  communicate  the  will 
of  God  concerning  these  subjects,  and  of  course  to  be  a  message 
Jhm  heaven. 
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At  the  same  time,  they  ceiuured,  both  implicitly  and  explicitly, 
most  of  the  doctrines,  taught  by  the  Pharisees  and  SaaduceeS| 
motC  of  their  precepts,  and  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives.  The 
doctrines  they  showed  to  be  false;  the  precepts  unsound,  and 
immoral ;  and  the  conduct  of  those,  who  taught  them,  to  be  un* 
worthy  of  the  profession,  which  they  made,  and  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  which,  in  pretence  at  least,  they  believed.  These  meD| 
either  alternately  or  conjointly,  had,  for  a  long  period,  held  an  en* 
tire  and  commanding  influence  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Highly 
venerated  for  their  wisdpm,  and  in  many  instances  for  their  appari> 
ent  sanctity,  their  countrymen  scarcely  called  in  question  tneir 
claims  to  this  influence,  or  to  the  character,  on  which  it  was  found- 
ed. But,  when  Christ  entered  on  his  ministry,  he  stripped  ofi*  the 
mask,  bv  which  they  had  been  so  long-  concealed ;  and  left  both 
their  folly  and  their  wickedness  naked  to  every  eye.  The  systemi 
which  diey  had  so  long  taught  without  opposition,  he  showed,  inre* 
sistibly,  to  be  a  strange  compound  of  truths  derived  from  the  Scrips 
tures;  of  falsehood  and  weakness,  of  superstitious  scrupulosity 
and  fanatical  zeal,  professedly  drawn  from  the  traditions  of  Xm 
elders ;  and  of  gross  immorality  and  glaring  hypocrisy,  venerated 
by  their  own  minds.  Their  pretended  sanctity  both  of  doctrine 
and  deportment  he  proved  to  oe  a  mere  veil,  assumed  to  conceal 
their  enormous  avarice  and  ambition,  pride  and  cruelty.  As  the 
means  of  future  acceptance  with  God,  he  showed,  that  they  could 
never  avail ;  and  that,  therefore,  thev  could  only  delude,  and  de* 
stroy,  their  credulous  disciples.  That  such  instructions  as  these, 
delivered  by  a  person,  whose  whole  life  was  a  direct  contrast  to 
that  of  those,  whom  he  thus  censured,  and  refuted  *,  who  evidently 
appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  no  selfish  passion,  anl  no 
sinister  motive ;  whose  precepts  required,  and  whose  conduct  ex- 
emplified, piety  and  benevolence  without  a  mixture  ;  delivered  too 
in  a  manner  so  clear,  so  direct,  and  solemn,  so  universally  convinc- 
ing and  impressive,  should  astonish  all,  who  heard  them,  cannot  be 
thought  strange,  even  by  us.  Such  was,  indeed,  their  effect ;  and 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce  those,  who  heard  them,  to  pronounce 
the  teacher,  on  dfifierent  occasions,  a  Prophet,  a  great  Prophet,  the 
Prophet  foretold  by  Moses,  and  the  Messiah.  When  we  remem- 
ber, that  this  teacher  appeared  in  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  a  Jewish  Peasant ;  without  a  name  ;  without  education  ;  with- 
out friends ;  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the  effect  of  his  teaching 
was,  in  this  respect,  very  great. 

2dly.  T^e  preaching  of  Christ  produced  great  Opposition  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  doctrines* 

1  have  already  recited  many  causes  of  this  opposition.  There 
were  many  more.  But  all  of  them  may  with  propriety  be  reduc- 
ed under  these  general  heads.  The  novelty  and  excellency  of  his 
doctrines  •,  the  strictness  and  purity  of  his  precepts  ;  his  birth ;  his 
character;  the  justice  and  pungency  of  his  reproofs;  the  disap- 
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pointment  of  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  glory 
and  splendour  of  his  Messiahship ;  and  the  fears  of  the  Phansees 
and  Sadducees,  that  he  would  destroy  their  influence  and  power. 
All  these  thuigs  thwarted  some  selfish  passion,  of  his  hearers ;  and 
many  of  them  thwarted  every  such  passion.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  oppose  one,  who  taught,  and 
lived,  so  as  uniformly  to  reprove  them  for  their  whole  moral  cha- 
racter, and  daily  conduct. 

This  Opposition  commenced,  almost  with  his  Ministry,  and  was 
carried  on  to  its  termination.  It  was,  however,  carried  on  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  vehemence  by  the  different  classes  of  Jews. 
The  Great,  that  is,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  hated  Christ  with 
&r  more  uniformity  and  rancour,  than  the  Common  people.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  He  exposed  their  systems  of  doctrine,  and 
modes  of  teaching ;  refuted  their  arguments ;  reproved  their  abom- 
inable conduct ;  displayed  to  the  people  at  large  their  folly  and 
wickedness ;  and  threatened  them  with  the  total  ruin  of  their  repu- 
tation and  authority.  These  were  offences,  not  to  be  forgiven  by 
proud,  bigotted,  unprincipled,  and  malignant  men.  They  were 
not  in  &ct  forgiven.  Throughout  his  whole  public  life,  thev  exer- 
cised the  most  furious  resentment  against  him,  and  hesitated  not  to 
adopt  every  measure  to  compass  his  destruction.  All,  that  sagaci- 
ty could  devise,  or  art  execute,  was  employed  to  ensnare,  and  en- 
trap, the  Redeemer  in  his  words  and  actions.  When  these  measures 
failed,  as  they  always  did,  resort  was  had  to  violence  and  power. 
These  at  length  succeeded ;  and  the  most  perfect  human  malignity 
was  finally  gratified  by  secine  the  Saviour  nailed  to  the  Cross. 

The  people  at  large  regarded  him  with  far  less  bitterness,  than 
their  leaders.  It  is  several  times  mentioned,  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees  to  destroy  Christ,  were  prevented  of  suc- 
cess by  their  fear  of  the  people.  It  is  frequently  testified,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent, that,  had  not  appeals  been  made  to  their  doubts,  fears  and 
prejudices,  with  great  art  and  perseverance,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions, their  attachment  both  to  him  and  his  doctrines  would  have 
risen  still  higher,  and  much  more  nearly  accorded  with  their  inter- 
est and  duty. 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  however,  they  indulged  the  most  vio- 
lent animosity  against  him.  Almost  at  the  commencement  of  his 
preaching,  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  attempted  to  put  him  to  a 
violent  death,  by  forcing  him  down  the  precipice  of  the  hill,  on 
which  their  city  was  built.  Several  times,  afterwards,  their  Coun- 
trymen endeavoured  to  stone  him ;  and  in  the  end  united,  at  the 
instigation  of  their  Rulers,  in  accomplishing  his  death,  with  a  fury 
approximating  to  madness. 

3dly  •  The  preaching  of  Christ  produced  the  Conversion  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  hearers. 

The  number  of  those,  who  were  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
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Christ,  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  exactness.  The  eleven  Apos- 
tles, the  Seventy,  the  more  than  five  hundred  brethren,  to  whom  at 
one  time  Christ  appeared  in  Galilee,  after  his  resurrection,  are  num- 
bers mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  last  not  improbably  in- 
cluded the  two  first.  To  these  we  ought,  I  think,  to  add  a  consider- 
able number  more,  since  it  is  often  said,  that  some  of  the  peopkj 
and  niany  of  the  people^  believed  on  him.  No  reason  occurs  to  me, 
why  we  should  not,  generally  at  least,  consider  the  faith,  here 
spoken  of,  as  Evangelical.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  number  of  * 
converts,  made  by  the  preaching  of  Christ,  must  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  largest  numoer,  specified  in  the  Gospel. 

Still  it  is,  I  suppose,  generally  beUeved,  that  the  success,  with 
which  Christ  preached  me  Gospel,  was  small,  compared  with  that 
of  the  Aposdes,  and  compared  with  that,  which  we  should  natural- 
ly expect  to  follow  preaching,  of  such  singular  excellence :  espe- 
cially, when  the  perfection  of  his  life,  and  the  glory  of  his  miracles, 
are  connected  with  the  nature  of  his  preaching.  The  success, 
however,  was  upon  the  whole  such,  as  to  enable  the  Gospel  to  take 
cfiectual  root  in  this  sinful  world,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  sup- 
plying preachers  throughout  all  succeeding  ages,  and  of  spreading 
the  Gospel,  within  a  moderate  period,  over  a  great  part  of  the 
earth. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to  make 
concerning  the  personal  preaching  of  Christ;  and  shall  conclude 
this  discourse  with  a  few  Kemarfcs,  naturally  flowing  firom  the  con- 
siderations, suggested  on  this  subject. 

1st.  These  considerations  call  up  to  our  viewj  in  an  interesting 
manner^  the  Glory  and  Excellency  of  Christ  as  a  Teacher. 

From  the  things,  which  have  been  said  in  these  disco\irses,  it  is, 
if  I  mistake  not,  clearly  manifest,  that  both  the  matter  and  manner 
of  Christ's  preaching  were  singularly  important,  and  excellent. 
The  errand,  on  which  he  came  into  the  world,  was  the  greatest, 
which  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  rational  beings,  or  which 
was  ever  proposed  in  the  Providence  of  God.  Of  this  vast  and 
sublime  purpose  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  a  primary  and 
indispensable  part.  To  this  part  he  appeared  perfectly  equal. 
The  will  of  God  the  Father,  concerning  the  duty  and  Salvation  of 
men,  he  entirely  understood ;  and,  together  with  it,  the  character, 
the  sins,  errors,  ignorance,  and  wants,  of  those,  to  whom  he  was 
sent ;  their  hatred  of  truth,  their  opposition  to  their  duty,  and  their 
reluctance  to  be  saved.  The  same  perfect  acquaintance  he  also 
possessed  with  the  nature  and  import  of  the  preceding  Revelation  ; 
its  types,  prophecies,  and  precepts ;  the  false  glosses,  made  on  its 
various  contents  by  the  teachers,  who  went  before  him ;  and  the 
miserable  prejudices,  imbibed  by  those  whom  he  taucht.  These 
errors  he  detected  and  exposed  :  these  sins  he  poweriully  reprov- 
ed :  and  the  truth  and  duty,  opposed  to  them,  he  enjoined  with  a 
force  and  evidence  wholly  irresistible.     In  thi&  manner,  he  taught 
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the  way  of  life  with  such  clearness,  that  &«  who  ran  might  read,  and 
that  wajf'faring  menj  though  fools,  could  not,  necessarily,  err 
therein* 

At  the  same  time,  he  adorned  these  instructions  with  a  candour, 
frankness,  gendeness,  and  sweetness  of  demeanour,  with  a  sincer- 
ity, boldness,  and  energy  of  character,  immensely  honourable  to 
hunself,  and  supremely jrreat  and  lovely  in  the  view  of  every  just 
and  discerning  mind*  Over  all,  his  daily  example,  as  a  moral  be- 
ing, cast  a  glorious  lustre,  at  once  transcendently  beautiful  in  itself, 
and  illuminating  in  the  strongest  manner  the  nature  and  excellence 
of  all  that  he  said. 

If  Christ  had  not  come  into  the  world ;  if  he  had  not  preached 
the  Gospel ;  what  would  now  have  been  die  condition  of  mankind? 
The  Mosaic  system,  of  necessity  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  had,  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  degenerated 
chiefly  into  a  mere  mass  of  extemities.  The  moral  part  of  this 
system  was  in  a  great  measure  neglected,  or  forgotten:  the  ceremo- 
nial  had  almost  wholly  occupied  its  place. 

Even  thisj  also,  had  lost  its  proper  designation,  and  influence. 
The  sacrifices,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  mere  symbols  of  that 
real  and  great  Atonement,  whim  ttuuth  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  to  typify  which,  they  were  originally  instituted,  seem  to  have 
been,  at  this  time,  considered  as  expiations  in  themselves.  The 
aUutions,  which  were  intended  only  to  direct  the  eye  to  the  cleans- 
n^  of  the  Soul  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  afiusion  of  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  appear  to  have  lost  their  typical  character,  and  to 
^ve  been  exalted  by  a  gross  imagination  into  means  of  washing 
away  the  stains  of  the  soul,  and  m^ng  it  pure  in  the  sight  of  Goo. 
The  Motion  of  incense  was  apparendy  supposed  by  the  suppliant 
to  ascend  with  his  prayers  to  the  heavens,  and  to  accompany  them 
with  a  sweet  odour  to  the  throne  of  God.  To  wear  long  clothing; 
to  make  hrood  their  phylacteries  ;  to  pray  in  the  comers  of  the  streets; 
to  fast  twice  a  week;  to  how  down  the  head  like  a  bulnuh;  to  sit  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes ;  and  to  tithe  mint,  annise,  and  cummin;  were 
considered  as  ttie  price  paid  for  heaven ;  the  price,  with  which  sal- 
vation mitht  assuredly  oe  purchased.  In  the  mean  time,  piety  to 
God,  Justice,  judgment,  and  mercy  towards  men,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  our  passions  and  appetites,  without  which  neither  can  ex- 
ist, were  kept  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remembrance.  Pride  and 
avarice,  cruelty  and  lust,  reigned  without  control,  and  without  op- 
position. Scarce  an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made,  or  even 
thought  of,  to  check  the  tide  of  declension.  The  progress  was 
rapid,  and  unimpeded,  till  the  measure  of  iniquity  became  full. 
About  forty  years  after  the  crucifixion,  the  crimes  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  himself  a  Jew, 
rose  to  such  a  height,  as  to  forbid  the  longer  continuance  of  an^ 
civilized  state,  or  social  union,  among  this  people.  Furious  am- 
moeity,  mmampled  pollution,  civil  war  ragmg  with  singular 
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violence,  unparalleled  treacheiy,  and  murder  without  bouxKls,  then 
became  the  prominent,  and  almost  the  only,  features  of  the  Jewiih 
character. 

The  rest  of  the  world  was  absolutely  overspread  with  Polytheism, 
and  all  the  debasement,  and  all  the  miseries  to  which  it  so  firequendy 
gives  birth. 

Had  not  Christ,  then,  come  into  the  world,  and  {beached  the 
Gospel  to  mankind ;  the  Jeios  would,  perhaps,  have  been,  substan-  ^ 
tially,  what,  since  the  destruction  of  their  nation,  they  have  been 
in  &ct :  reprobates ;  outcasts  from  God ;  possessing  hearts  harder 
than  the  nether  millstone;  impervious  to  truth ;  impenetrable  bv 
argument;  shorn  from  the  side  of  virtue ;  vagabonds  in  the  moral, 
as  well  as  in  the  natural,  world ;  roaming  now  in  quest  of  gain,  or 
prey,  to  satisfy  immediate  lust ;  now  wandering  in  a  benighted 
wilderness  through  every  by-path,  to  find  eternal  Dfe;  and  mistakiiu; 
the  glimmerings  of  every  ignis  fatuusj  by  which  they  are  mislec^ 
for  ue  Ught  of  heaven. 

We,  in  the  mean  time,  together  with  all  the  present  ofl&pring 
of  the  Gentile  worid,  should  nave  been  prostratmg  ourselves  be- 
fore calves  and  crocodiles,  dogs  and  cats,  an  image  of  brass,  or 
the  stock  of  a  tree.    Instead  of  the  churches,  which  on  a  thousand 
kills  now  stand  open  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  we  should,  with 
the  heathen  of  the  Old  World,  have  consecrated  to  a  multiti^  of 
brutal  Gods  the  dark  groves,  and  still  darker  caves,  of  our  moun- 
tains ;  or  erected,  with  immense  expense  and  suffering,  splendid 
temples  to  the  honour  of  thieves,  strumpets,  and  murderers,  or  for 
the  inhabitation  of  blocks  and  statues.     Instead  of  the  hymns, 
which  here  daily  ascend  to  heaven,  perfumed  with  the  incense  of 
Redemption,  our  ears  would  have  been  stunned  with  the  outcries 
of  the  Priests  of  JSaa/,  or  the  veils  of  the  Priestesses  of  Bacchus. 
Instead  of  the  communion  table,  which  now  holds  out  the  bread 
of  life,  and  invites  us  to  eat,  and  live.  Altars  would  here  have 
smoked  with  the  offerings  of  pollution,  or  streamed  with  the  blood 
of  human  victims.    Instead  of  listening  to  the  invitations  to  re- 
nounce iniquity,  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  lay 
hold  on  a  glorious  immortality,  given  by  God  himself,  and  an- 
nounced weekly  from  this  desK ;  the  youths  who  are  before  me 
might,  in  some  instances  at  least,  have  been  trembling  beneath 
the  frown  of  a  Druid^  prepared  to  plunge  his  knife  into  their  bo- 
soms, as  an  offering  to  the  Gods  of  su{>erstition ;  no  uncommon 
&te  of  bright  and  promising  young  men,  in  ancient  times,  through- 
out that  Island,  from  which  our  ancestors  emigrated  to  this  Coun- 
try. 

From  all  these  evils,  and  from  that  perfect  dissolution  of  the 
moral  character,  of  which  they  are  either  the  cause,  or  the  sub- 
stance, Christ  has  delivered  those,  who  receive  and  obey  his  in- 
structions. The  darkness,  in  which  men  groped^  and  stunMed^ 
andftUj  in  the  pursuit  of  eternal  life,  he  has  scattered  by  the  sun- 
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shine  of  the  Gospel.  The  objects  of  our  faith,  and  the  rules  of 
our  duty,  he  has  written  in  Hving  colours.  To  ignorant,  sorrowful, 
and  despairing  man,  despairing  of  future  enjoyment,  and  future 
being,  he  has  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  life  eternal.  To  reb- 
els and  enemies  he  has  published  everlasting  peace.  To  Zion  he 
has  announced,  that  the  God,  who  reigns  over  heaven  and  earth, 
is  her  God.  How  beaufiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  this 
divine  Messenger,  descended  from  the  regions  of  immortality  to 
proclaim  graces  merely  and  peace^  to  this  rumed  world ! 

2dly.  Christy  as  a  Preacher j  is  a  perfect  pattern  to  every  Minister 
of  the  Gospel. 

That  he  is  such  a  pattern  in  the  substance  of  his  preaching  is  a 
truth,  which  can  need  no  comment.     Every  minister,  whatever 
may  be  his  opinions  in  other  respects,  will  admit,  unconditionally, 
that  what  Christ  has  said  is  the  guide,  and  the  substance,  of  all 
which  he  is  to  say.     Nor  are  many  words  necessary  to  show,  that 
he  is  a  pattern  equally  perfect,  and  equally  obligatory,  as  to  his 
manner.     It  is  not  here  intended,  that  the  characteristical  manner 
of  Christy  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  every  other  preach- 
er, is  demanded  of  any  minister  of  the  Gospel.     In  this  respect, 
Christ  cannot  be  copied  by  any  man.     The  style,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East  spoke  their  discourses,  differs  materially 
from  that,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Europe j  and  in  this  country ; 
and  each  is  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  respective  inhabitants.     The 
characteristical  style  of  each  individual,  also,  differs  usually  from 
that  of  other  individuals  ;  and  that  of  each  will  ever  be  the  best 
for  himself;  and  that  which  he  will  most  advantageously  employ 
in  discoursing  with  his  fellow-men.     The  manner  of  Christ,  in  this 
respect,  is  not  here  intentionally  required  of  any  preacher.     It  is 
wholly  peculiar  to  i£m,  and  inimitable  by  others.     At  the  same 
time,  although  every  preacher  may  learn  the  best  lessons  from 
the  plainness  and  simplicity^  with  which  the  Redeemer  taught,  and 
is  bound  ever  to  keep  him  in  view,  as  in  this  respect  the  proper 
object  of  a  general  imitation ;  yet  it  ought  also  to  be  observed, 
that  no  preacher  is  warranted  to  assume  the  authority,  with  which 
Christ  taught,  enjoined,  and  reproved;  or  the peremptoriness,  with 
which  he  threatened  and  promised.     These  are  characteristics 
peculiar  to  himself;  which  nothing,  but  direct  inspiration,  will  au- 
thorize any  man  seriously  to  imitate ;  and  which,  accordingly,  no 
Christian,  except  the  Apostles,  has  ventured  to  assimie. 

T%e  Spirit  J  discovered  by  the  Redeemer  in  this  manner  of  in- 
struction, is  the  object,  which  it  is  designed  here  to  urge  upon 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  for  their  imitation  ;  particularly,  the  can- 
dour, patience^  gentleness,  and  tenderness,  oisplayed  by  him  on 
every  proper  occasion.  These  are  characteristics,  which  cannot 
&il  to  adorn  every  discourse,  addressed  by  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  his  fellow-men.  If  a  preacher  has  any  sense  of  his  own 
guilt,  dangers,  wants,  hopes,  or  blessings ;  he  cannot  fail  to  feel 
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in  a  corresponding  manner  those  of  others.  If  he  have  just  views 
of  the  worth  of  his  own  soul,  and  the  importance  of  his  own  salva- 
tion ;  he  cannot  but  tenderly  regard  the  souls,  and  the  salvation, 
of  others.  If  he  comprehend,  at  all,  his  bwn  infirmities,  and  the 
unceasing  need,  which  he  has  of  tenderness  and  patience  firom  Us 
fellow-men ;  if  he  remember,  at  all,  how  persuasive  and  efficacious 
candour  and  gentleness  have  heretofore  been  in  influencing  his 
own  mind ;  he  cannot  but  discern  the  importance  of  exercising 
them  towards  his  flock. 

Nor  is  it  less  indispensable,  that  the  preacher  .should  possess 
and  exhibit,  the  same  openness^  boldness^  and  integrity.  The  pot- 
session  of  these  things  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  the  ao- 
pearance  of  them  in  his  discourses,  and  in  his  life.  All  counterfeits 
will,  at  the  best,  be  suspicious ;  and  chiefly  fail  of  their  intended 
effect,  after  a  little  period.  But  a  full  conviction  of  the  Preacher's 
unmingled  intemty ;  which,  if  it  exist,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
distinctly  perceived ;  will  more  powerifully  persuade  his  hearers, 
than  all  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  attainable  by  the  hu- 
man mind.  At  the  same  time,  this  characteristic  will  aim  at  doing 
diem  good  in  ten  thousand  ways,  unthought  of  by  the  insincere 
preacher.  Beyond  this,  it  will  accomplish  the  good,  where  all 
sldll  and  contrivance  will  fail*  To  -an  honest,  open,  undaunted 
preacher,  thoroughly  believed  to  be  such,  all  men  will  listen,  who 
will  listen  at  alL  By  such  a  preacher  all  men  will  be  moved, 
who,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  be  moved  at  all.  His  dis- 
courses will,  of  course,  appear  to  be  delivered  in  earnest :  not, 
perhaps,  with  animation,  or  eloquence,  properly  so  called :  with 
respect  to  these  his  constitutional  character  may  be  unfavourable 
ana  his  habits  unhappy :  but  with  seriousness,  solemnity,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  realizing  conviction,  that  he  is  uttering  the  mes- 
sage of  God.  Such  a  message,  so  uttered,  can  scarcely  fail  of 
making  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind.  If  not ;  it  will  be 
because  the  mind  is  not  in  a  state,  fitted  to  receive  useful  impres- 
sions. 

3dly.  77ie  Preaching  of  Christ  is  a  forcible  reproof  to  Ministers. 

Ministers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sermons  which  they  pub- 
lish, are,  in  some  instances  at  least,  guilty  of  sophistry.  Every 
preacher,  who  indulges  himself  in  this  mode  of  reasoning,  has  fail- 
ed to  propose,  or  to  remember,  Christ  as  his  pattern ;  and  when- 
ever he  solemnly  reviews  this  part  of  his  conduct,  must  feel  himself 
powerfully  reproved  by  the  open,  sincere,  and  exact  argumenta- 
tion of  his  Redeemer,  his  iiaiir  and  candid  statements  of  the  opinions 
of  his  adversaries,  and  his  solid  answers  to  their  cavils. 

Ministers,  at  times,  ^re  petulant,  o^g^j  and  contentious  ;  not  for 
truth,  btd  for  victory.  Let  him,  who  indulges  any  part  of  this 
spirit^  look  to  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  and  be  ashamed  of  his 
nejglect  to  wcUk,  as  Christ  also  walked.  Let  him  lay  aside  the 
spu-it  of  ft  disputant,  and  a  champion  ;  and  resume  that  of  a  disci- 
ple of  his  glonous  Lord. 


* 
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Not  a  small  number  of  preachers,  in  one  country  and  another, 
fifftet  a  strongly  impassumed^  fervidj  and  enthuiioitic  manner  of 
writing  and  tUUring  their  discourses.  Their  language  is  always 
intended  to  be  vehement,  bold,  and  highly  figurative ;  their  tones 
loud  and  violent;  and  their  gestures  accoit&nt  with  both*  No 
part  of  this  character  can  be  found  in  the  preaching  of  Christ. 
Not  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  enthusiasm  can  be  found  in 
any  thing  which  he  said,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  said ; 
not  an  attempt  to  appear  impassioned ;  not  an  effort  to  display 
what  is  customyily  called  eloquence*  When  the  subjects,  which 
he  canvassed,  inspired  warmth,  prompted  imacination,  and  led  to 
the  adoption  of  figurative  language;  he  indulged  them,  just  as 
mere  nature  led.  But  he  never  summoned  them  to  his  assistance 
as  a  part  of  his  scheme ;  nor,  what  is  more  to  the  present  purpose, 
did  he  ever  form  the  scheme,  with  an  intention  to  give  himself  op- 
portunity of  calling  in  these  auxiliaries  to  his  discourse.  A  tem- 
perate manner;  solemn  indeed,  and  plainly  earnest ;  far  distant 
from  that  cold  and  uninterested  mode,  sometmies  seen  in  the  desk ; 
but  still  temperate  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  and  raised  only  on 
ezlraordinaiy  ones ;  was  the  characteristical  manner  of  the  Re- 
deemer* His  voice  was  pre-eminently  the  stUlj  snuiU  voice  of 
truth  and  piety;  and  he  did  not  strive^  nor  lift  t^p,  nor  came  it  to 
be  heard  in  the  streets. 

How  different  this  pattern  fixxn  the  efforts  of  separatical  preach-  A 
ers,  and  indeed  of  many  others,  in  our  own  times !    There  is  no 
small  reason  to  fear,  that  by  many  men  of  modem  days  Christ,  if 
now  on  earth,  would  be  thought  a  very  imperfect  example  of  the 
best  mode  of  preaching. 

Ministers  in  some  instances  emplov  their  discourses  in  minute^ 
wire»drawn  disomsitUms.  Such  disqmsitions  can  rarely  be  neces- 
sary in  the  desk ;  and,  wherever  they  are  not  necessary,  they  are 
miachievous.  No  example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Redeemer.  The  minds  of  hearers  are  lost  in 
such  disquisitions  ;  their  feelings  blunted ;  and  the  truth  and  duty, 
recommended,  are  forgotten  in  me  labour  of  following  the  ingenious 
discussipns  of  the  preacher. 

The  timiditjf  of  ministers  is  also  forcibly  reproved  by  that  un- 
daunted firmness,  which  Christ  displayed  in  the  midst  oi  his  bitter 
enemies ;  men,  firom  whom  he  could  expect  nothing  but  hatred  and 
violence.  It  is  to  be  always  remembered,  that  there  are  occasions 
on  which  some  subjects  cannot  be  urged  with  any  hope  of  success, 
and  only  with  a  prospect  of  disadvantage.  It  will,  therefore,  not 
only  be  justifiable,  but  commendable,  to  withhold  the  communica- 
tion of  certain  truths,  and  the  injunction  of  certain  duties,  in  pe- 
culiar seasons ;  because  those  who  should  hear,  cannot  (in  the 
language  of  Christ)  bear  them  now.  But  the  preacher  is  bound  to 
witnhold  them,  only  because  he  is  fiiirly  convinced,  that  the  com- 
manicati<m  wiO  do  eviJi  and  not  good*    Even  here,  g^eat  caution 
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is  to  be  uied ;  lest  the  preac}ier's  own  timiditjT)  andnot  the  per* 
fonnance  of  his  duty,  oe  tl^  goveniing  motive.  In  all  caset, 
where  this  duty  does  not  forUd,  (and  these  instances  are  of  course 
few)  he  is  boimd  to  speak  the  truth  boldljr  and  plainly,  whether 
ikejf  will  heary  or  mkeiher  they  will  forbear*  Let  every  timid 
preacher,  who  ikume  to  declare  the  whole  coumel  of  Ood,  under  the 
influence  at  his  timidity,  fix  his  eyes  on  the  example  of  his  SaT* 
iour ;  and  he  will  see  himself  most  affectingly  reproved,  and 
most  solemnly  reminded,  that  the /ear  of  man  only  bringeth  m 
snare* 

T%e  hoe  of  apphtuee  may  be  said  to  be  instindhre  in  the  mind 
<tf  man ;  and  has,  of  course,  a  seat  in  that  of  Preachers,  as  weU  at 
of  other  men.  Against  this  seductive  passion,  always  ready  to  op- 
erate, and  operating  almost  of  course  with  an  unhappy  influencei 
every  Preacner  willfind  the  strongest  guard  in  the  example  of  the 
Redeemer.  No  instance  can  be  produced,  in  which  this  passion 
appeared  in  him.  To  teach  truth,  and  enforce  duty  on  his  bearers, 
was  plainly  the  whole  end  proposed  by  him  in  all  nis  instructions. 
Such  ought  to  be  the  only  end  aimed  at  in  the  discourses  of  every 
Minister  of  the  GospeL 

Finally ;  all  persons  who  assemble  to  hear  the  Gospel,  are  here 
taught  the  manner  m  which  they  are  bound  to  receive  the  truth. 
They  are  bound  to  receive  it  in  its  fwrUj/  and  eimplief^j  just  as  it 
was  taught  bv  Christ.  They  are  bound  to  hear  it  with  a  reverential, 
ready,  and  obedient  mind;  as  the  law  of  life,  and  the  only  means 
of  salvation.  The  Jewsy  who  would  not  thus  receive  it,  perished. 
Those,  who  at  the  present  time  will  not  receive  it  in  this  manner, 
wiU,  unless  they  assume  a  new  character,  perish  also. 
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CHRIST  A   PROPllET. PREACHING   OF   THE   APOSTLES. 


Mark  xvi.  16, 16,  20. — And  he  saith  wUo  <Aem,  Oo  ye  into  all  the  world  and  prtaeh 
the  Gomel  unto  every  ereattare.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  thall  be  saved; 
btU  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  And  they  went  forth ,  and  preached  every 
where;  the  LordiBorking  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following. 

« 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider  the  prophetical 
^    character  of  Christ,  as  displayed, 

1st.  In  his  Personal  Preaching ;  and, 
2dly.  In  his  Preaching  by  his  Apostles. 

The  former  of  these  subjects  I  nave  accordingly  considered  at 
r^  larc^e*    The  latter  I  shall  now  examine  with  some  attention.    In 

.-'  the  text  we  are  presented,  among  other  thines,  with  a  Commission, 

^^  9^9"^  ^^  ^^  Apostles,  and  others,  to  ^o  into  all  the^orld^  and  preach 
l^  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;  and  with  an  account  of  the  fact,  that 
f^  under  this  Commission  they  went  forth,  and  preached  every  where. 
Their  preaching,  therefore,  was  a  business  of  mere  dele^tion,  and 
a  mere  performance  of  a  duty,  enjoined  by  Christ.  In  omer  words^^ 
Christ  preached  the  Gospel  by  thetr  Instrumentality. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  show, 

I.  7%e  Fact  that  the  Apostles  actually  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  or  were  inspired : 

II.  The  J^ecessity  of  their  preaching  the  Gospel: 
11.  The  Things  which  they  preached:  and, 

•  7%«  Consequences  of  their  preaching* 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  Apostles  actually  preached 
th$  Gospel  of  Christ ;  or  were  inspired. 

Many  Unitarians,  who  have  admitted  that  Christ  himself  was 
inspirea,  have,  nevertheless,  both  questioned,  and  denied,  the  in- 
spiration of  his  Apostles.  As  this  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance 
in  the  Christian  scheme ;  it  cannot  but  be  necessary,  in  a  system 
of  Theology,  to  settle,  as  far  as  may  be,  just  ppinions  concerning 
this  subject.  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  it  at  some  length.  It  will 
be  remembered,  here,  that  we  are  not  at  issue  with  Infidels.  The 
persons,  with  whom  we  contend,  however  unfavourable  to  the 
Scriptures  their  opinions  on  this  or  any  other  subject  may  seem, 
are  yet  professed  believers  in  Divine  Kevelation.  We  are,  there- 
fore, at  full  liberty  to  bring  whatever  arguments  we  please  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  Nay,  the  Scriptures  are,  inthe  present 
case,  pecuUarly  proper  sources  of  evidence :  sources  to  which  our 
antagonists  can  make  no  objection.  When  Dr.  Priestly  denies 
what  he  calls  the  particular  inspiration  of  the  several  books  of  the 
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Bible,  he  alleges,  as  his  wanraJit  for  this  denial,  that  they  do  not  pre* 
tend  to  any  such  inspiration.  Whether  this  doctrine  is  true,  1  shall 
no  IT  proceed  to  examine.     In  the 

1st  place,  JTu  Commission^  and  the  Fact^  recorded  in  the  textj 
prove  that  the  Apostles  were  inspired. 

In  the  text,  the  Apostles  are  commissioned  to  preach  the  Grospel, 
or  good  news  0/ Salvation.  In  other  words,  they  were  commission- 
ed to  declare  the  terms^  on  which  God  will  forgive  «m,  and  restore 
sinners  to  his  favour  and  blessing.  These  terms  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  know,  except  by  means  of  immediate  revelation  to 
themselves,  or  informaiion  from  a  person,  to  w  ioni  they  were  re* 
vealed.  The  Gospel,  it  is  agreed  by  all  who  bv  lieve  it,  discloses 
the  Will  of  God  concerning  this  subjoct.  But  this  Will  cannot  be 
known,  except  by  direct  communication  from  God,  The  know- 
ledge of  it,  therefore,  must  terminate,  of  course,  in  ultimate  reve- 
lation. If,  then,  it  was  not  revealed  immediutoly  to  the  Apostles,  it 
was  communicated  to  them,  verbally,  by  Christ,  But  no  power  of 
human  memory  could  enable  them  to  retain  such  a  mass  of  com- 
munication<,  for  any  length  of  time  ;  much  less  for  such  a  le||gth 
of  tunc;,  as  ititervencd  between  their  reception  of  them,  and*  Uie 
puhlicaiioii  of  those  writings,  in  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
world.  If  we  consider  the  numerous  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
gf  which  they  have  recorded,  and  still  more  the  numerous  discourses, 
which  tliey  have  professed  to  recount ;  we  must  either  admit,  that 
those  n*cords  are  very  imperfectly  true,  because  necessarily  not 
cx:u:t ;  or  that  the  Apostles  had  such  supernatural  assistance,  as 
to  make  them  exact,  and  in  this  manner  true.  This  assistance  can 
be  no  other  than  Inspiration.  The  Grospel  of  St.  Matthew  wj 
will  ten,  according  to  the  earliest  calculation,  eight  years  after  Cjj 
death  of  Christ;  that  of  Mark^  and  that  of  Luke,  about  the  ydj 
64 ;  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  thall 
John^  to  say  the  least,  at  a  much  later  period.  Nothing  can  be  mokv 
evident,  than  that  these  writers  could  not,  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
retain  by  the  mere  natural  force  of  memory  the  things,  which  they 
have  recorded.  Particularly  is  this  impossibility  manifest  with  re- 
spect to  the  numerous  discourses,  recoi-ded  by  St.  John ;  of  which 
in  so  great  a  proportion  his  Gospel  consists  ;  discourses,  diiTering 
from  all  others,  ever  known  in  the  present  world ;  strongly  cha- 
racteristical,  and  therefore  fairly  presumed  to  be  genuine ;  dig- 
courses,  raised  up  by  events  distinctly  recorded,  and  perfectly 
suited  to  those  events  ;  composed  of  questions  and  answers,  argu- 
ments and  objections,  so  minutely  specified,  as  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  taken  down  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  moment, 
with  uncommon  skill  and  felicity.  He  who  believes,  that  Si.  John 
could  have  remembered  these  things  in  his  old  aejo,  by  the  mere 
natural  force  of  memory,  certainly  can  find  no  difficulty  in  admit- 
ting any  proposition,  because  it  asserts  something  miraculous  :  for 
no  miracle  mvolves  a  more  absolute  counteraction  of  the  known 
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laws  of  nature  than  that,  which  is  involved  in  this  supposition.  In- 
stead of  being  thus  tenaciously  retained,  at  the  end  of  so  many 
years,  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  they  could  have  been  remember- 
ed, in  the  same  manner,  for  one  day. 

But  if  the  Evangelists,  when  professedly  recording  these  dis- 
courses, did  not  record  them  exactly ;  they  did  not  record  them 
truly.  If  Christ  did  not  say  the  very  things,  which  they  have  as- 
serted ;  their  assertions  are  so  far  false ;  and  they  cannot  sustain 
even  the  character,  which  Dr.  Priestly  concedes  to  them,  of  de- 
serving the  confidence  of  mankind  as  witnesses  :  for  their  testimo- 
ny plamly  cannot  be  true. 

Beyond  this,  wc  know  beforehand^  that  it  is  untrue :  for,  accord- 
ing to  this  scheme,  it  is  not  possible,  that  it  should  be  true.  The 
utmost,  that  can  be  said  of  it  according  to  this  scheme,  is,  that  it 
may  be  a  well  meant,  but  must  be  a  loose,  general,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory account,  in  many,  and  those  often  important,  particulars. 
Necessarily  untrue ;  and  every  where,  unless  m  some  few  promi- 
nent particulars,  necessarily  uncertain. 

Qut  can  it  be  supposed,  that  Christ  directed  the  Apostles  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  this  manner  ?  Can  he  be  supposeu  to  have 
directed  them  to  preach  it  at  all,  if  they  were  necessitated  to  preach 
it  in  this  manner  only  ?  Can  he,  who  came  to  publish  the  will  of 
God  to  mankind  concerning  this  immensely  important  subject,  have 
left  it  to  be  chiefly  published,  under  his  authority,  by  the  mere  force* 
of  human  memory  ;  and  mixed  with  human  frailties  and  human 
opinions ;  and  thus,  necessarily,  to  have  become  a  mass  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  so  blended,  that  those  who  read  their  writings,  or 
.  Jieard  their  discourses,  could  never  be  able  to  separate  the  false- 
Jiood  from  the  truth  ?  Does  any  human  legislature  suffer  its  own 
hws  to  be  published  in  such  a  manner  ?  Vv  as  Christ  possessed  of 
less  wisdom,  or  less  integrity,  or  less  benevolence,  than  human 
Legislators  ?  Did  God  give  him  a  commission  thus  to  act  ?  Or  did 
he  fail  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  commission,  which  he  really 
received  ? 

Further ;  the  Evangelists  have  left  all  their  declarations^  in  the 
form  of  unqualified,  peremptory  assertions.  If,  then,  the  assertions 
are  not  true,  the  authors  of  them  are  false  witnesses  concerning 
Christ.  They  have  boldly  and  roundly  declared  that  to  have  been 
said,  and  done,  which  they  did  not  know  to  have  been  said  or  done. 
This  is  no  other  than  direct  dishonesty ;  such  as  nothing  can  justi- 
fy, or  palliate.  He,  who  directly  asserts  that  for  truth,  which  he 
does  not  know,  or  })elieve  himself  to  know  to  be  true,  is  a  liar. 
The  Apostles,  therefore,  instead  of  deserving  credit  as  witnesses, 
must  in  this  case  be  branded  as  liars,  even  with  regard  to  the  facts, 
in  relating  which.  Dr.  Priestly  assures  us,  they  are  wholly  to  be 
trusted.  To  deser\'e  credit  in  this,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  even 
of  common  honestjr,  they  ou^ht  to  have  told  us,  originally,  that  the 
facts  and  c^nversaticlb,  which  they  were  about  to  relate,  were  re- 
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corded  by  them  in  as  faithful  and  exact  a  manner,  as  was  in  their 
power ;  but  that,  as  they  wrote  from  mere  memory,  they  could  give 
only  qualified  assertions ;  of  which,  although  as  connect  as  they 
could  make  them,  they  could  not,  however,  be  certain.  In  this 
case,  they  would  have  discharged  their  duty,  and  deserved  credit. 
Their  writings  would  have  then  claimed  the  title  of  a  Revelation  just 
as  much,  as  any  other  piece  of  honest  Biography;  and  no  more. 
But  the  writers  would  have  acted  the  part  of  honest  men. 

2dly.  TTiis  doctrine  is  evident  from  a  part  of  the  same  commis' 
sion,  recorded  hy  St.  John. 

Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Peace  be  unto  you.  As  my  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when  h^  had  said  this^  he  breathed 
on  themj  and  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  tht  Holy  Ghost.  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remits  they  are  remitted  unto  them  /  ajid  whose  soever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.  John  xx.  21 — 23.  In  this  pas- 
sage of  Scripture,  Christ  tells  his  disciples,  that  he  gives  them  gen- 
erally the  same  mission,  which  the  Father  had  given  him ;  so  that 
they  were  now  to  stand  in  his  place,  as  ambassadors  from  God  to 
this  sinful  world.  That  they  might  be  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  mission,  he  gave,  or  as  I  conceive  it  ought  to  Be  un- 
derstood, he  promised,  them  the  Holy  Ghost ;  even  as  he  Iiad  been 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  Power,  to  qualify  him  for 
the  duties  of  the  same  mission. 

That  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  indispensable  to  their 
entrance  on  their  mission  is  evident  from  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  where 
Christ,  referring  to  this  mission,  says.  Behold  I  send  the  promise  of 
my  Father  upon  you.  But  tarry  ye  in  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued 
with  Power  from  on  high.  And,  again,  from  Acts  i.  4  ;  where  St. 
Luke  informs  us,  that,  being  assembled  together  with  them,  he  comr 
manded  them,  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait 
for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  saith  he,  ye  have  heard  of  me* 
That  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  promise  of  the  Father,  or  the  object 
here  promised,  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  questioned.  If  it  should  be, 
the  point  is  unanswerably  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Apostles 
waited  in  Jerusalem,  with  scrupulous  obedience  to  this  command, 
and  did  not  begin  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  all,  till,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  they  actually  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  wonderful 
manner,  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  chapter.  On 
this  occasion  they  became  in  the  strict  sense  inspired ;  as  I  shall 
have  opportunity  to  evince  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  last  verse  of  this  quotation,  Christ  declares  to  them,  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them  ;  and  whose  soever  siiis 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained :  that  is.  Ye  shall  prescribe,  and  publish^ 
the  terms,  on  which  the  sins  of  the  whole  human  race  shall  be  remit' 
ted  or  retained.  Now  let  me  ask  any  sober  man,  whether  he  can 
possibly  believe,  that  God  placed  this  stupendous  and  amazing 
power  m  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  left  them  to  exercise  it, 
merely  accoidiDg  to  the  dictates  of  their  onfn  discretion,  and  the 
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strength  of  their  own  memory  ?    Was  their  understanding,  or  the 
understanding  of  any  created  being,  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
scribe, and  publish,  the  terms,  obedience  to  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  disobedience  to  which  should 
prevent  sin  from  Ibeing  forgiven?    Our  Saviour  declares,  expressly, 
m  this  passage,  that  whose  soever  sins  they  remitted,  God  would  re- 
mit ;  and  whose  soever  sins  they  retained,  God  would  retain.     In 
other  words,  the  very  terms,  which  they  should  prescribe,  as  the  pro- 
per foundations  for  the  remission,  or  retention,  of  sin,  would  be  the 
terms,  according  to  w^hich,  God  would  remit  or  retain  tliem.     That 
this  was  intended  in  the  most  absolute,  unqualified  sense,  to  be  ful- 
filled, is  rendered  certain  by  the  2d  verse  of  the  text.     He  that  be- 
lieveth^  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned.     Here  our  Saviour  declares,  that  he  who  cordial- 
ly believes  the  Gospel,  preached  by  the  Apostles,  shall  have  eter- 
nal life ;  and  that  he,  who  does  not  thus  believe  this  Gospel,  shall 
not  have  eternal  life.     It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Apostles 
alone  published  the  Gospel  to  mankind.     The  Gospel,  as  publish- 
ed by  them,  therefore,  is  that,  which  is  the  object  of  belief,  nere  re- 
ferred to  by  Christ :  for  by  this  Gospel  only  do  we  become  ac- 
auainted  with  the  character,  mission,  doctrines,  precepts,  or  even 
le  existence,  of  a  Saviour.     Of  course,  the  only  belief,  of  which 
Christ  can  be  supposed  to  speak  in  this  passage,  is  the  belief  of  the 
Gospel,  which  thei/  have  published. 

On  the  belief  of  this  Gospel,  then,  Christ  has  made  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  human  race  absolutely  to  depend :  that  is,  so  far  as  it 
should  be  published  to  them.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  infinite- 
ly wise  and  just  God,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind  ;  who  perfectly  knows,  that  many,  very 
many,  errors  exist  of  course  in  the  best  and  wisest  men ;  who  per- 
fectly knew,  that  very  many  errors  must  in  this  very  case  be  pub- 
lished by  these  men,  if  left  to  themselves ;  and  that  any  number, 
even  one,  of  those  errors  would  prove  fatal,  not  to  one  only,  but  to 
hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  millions,  nay,  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  human  race ;  unless  he  himself  should  ultimately  forgive  sin  on 
terms  not  his  own,  and  not  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
wisdom  and  righteousness  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  infinite- 
ly wise  and  just  God  committed  to  these  frail,  erring  beings,  the  in- 
comprehensibly important  business  of  publishing,  from  their  own 
judgment  and  memory,  the  terms,  on  which  the  sins  of  that  and 
every  succeeding  age  should  be  forgiven,  or  retained  ?  Can  he  have 
said,  that,  after  tney  had  published  such  terms,  as  to  them  appeared 
the  proper  ones,  he  who  believed  them  should  be  saved,  ana  he  who 
believed  them  not  should  be  damned? 

To  this  conclusion,  however,  the  scheme  of  those,  with  whom  I 
am  contending,  irresistibly  conducts  us  ;  for  the  only  alternative  is, 
that  Christ  has  here  uttered  an  untruth.  U  those,  who  believe  the 
Apostles  in  this  case  will  not  be  $av€d,  and  those  who  believe  not  imtt 
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not  be  Jaumed ;  \fthe  smsj  which  they  remits  in  the  Gospel  publish- 
ed by  them,  will  not  be  remitted  by  God,  and  the  nti«,  which  thkt 
retain^  will  not  be  retainedhy  him ;  then  Christ  has  here  declared  an 
absolute  falsehood,  in  the  most  solemn  and  important  of  all  cases. 
Of  course,  he  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  deceive  in  every  other 
case  ;  and  cannot  deserve  the  confidence  of  mankind  in  any  thing. 
This  conclusion,  together  with  the  doctrine  on  which  it  is  foundeOt 
is,  I  suppose,  too  horrid  to  be  admitted  by  any  man,  who  does  not 
regard  the  Scriptures  with  absolute  contempt. 

3dly*  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  the  promise j  given  to  tht 
Aoostles  by  our  Saviour  in  his  last  discourses^  of  the  descent  of  the 
Hoh  Ghost  upon  them. 

The  several  parts  of  this  promise,  so  far  as  they  refer  particular-  ' 
ly  to  the  point  in  question,  are  contained  in  the  following  passages. 

But  the  Comforter  J  who  is  the  Holy  Ghost^  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name^  he  shall  teach  you  all  things^  and  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.  John  xiv.  26* 

But  when  the  Comforter  is  come^  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father  J  even  the  Spirit  of  Truthy  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father^ 
he  shall  testify  of  me.  And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness ^  because  ye 
have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning.  John  xv.  26,  37. 

Howbeity  when  Ae,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come.  He  shall  guide  yw 
into  all  the  truth  ;  and  he  shall  shew  you  things  to  come.  He  shall 
glorify  me  ;for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  ytnu 
Jbhn  xvi.  13,  14. 

In  this  promise  are  included  the  following  things  : 

1.  That  the  Spirit  would  certainly  come  to  the  Apostles,  after  the 
Ascension  of  Christ : 

2.  That  he  would  testify  to  them  concerning  Christ :  He  shall  te$^ 
tify  of  me  : 

3.  That  this  testimony  would  be  accompanied  by  the  coincident 
testimony  of  the  Apostles  :  and  ye  also  shall  bear  witness  :  &c. 

4.  That  the  Spirit  of  truth  should  receive  from  Christ  that,  which 
was  his  ;  viz.  his  truth,  pleasure,  or  Gospel ;  and  should  declare  it 
to  the  Apostles  :  He  shall  receive  of  mine,  (of  the  things  which  are 
mine,  Greek)  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you  : 

5.  That  he  should  glorify  Christ  in  this  communication  : 

6.  That  he  should  shew  to  the  Apostles  things  to  come^  or  future 
things  :  or,  in  other  words,  should  endue  them  with  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy : 

7.  That  he  should  guide  the  Apostles  into  all  (the,  Greek)  truth : 
that  is,  into  all  Evangelical  truth  ;  the  truth,  by  way  of  eminence : 

8.  That  he  should  teach  them  all  things ;  that  is,  all  things  which 
they  needed  to  be  taueht  originally ;  or  which  Christ  had  not 
already  taught  them :  He  shall  teach  you  all  things : 

9.  That  ne  should  bring  up  to  the  full  view  of  their  memory  the 
things,  which  Christ  had  taught  them  :  And  shall  bring  all  thirds 
4o  your  remem&f  ance,  whatsoever  I  isne  $aSi  tmlo  you. 
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It  will  be  evident  to  the  slightest  attention,  that  the  things,  here 
promised,  contain  whatever  is  involved  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Apostles,  The  testimony,  given  by  them,  was  a  testimony  con- 
cerning Christ.  It  glorified  Christ  in  the  highest  manner  conceiva- 
ble. All  the  parts  of  it  were  (exhibited  by  them  as  parts  of  Christ's 
own  Gospel ;  and,  united  together,  they  are  declared  by  them  of- 
ten, to  be  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  testimony  contains,  also,  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  their  remembrance  of  the  things,  which 
Christ  said,  and  did ;  such  as  must  plainly  be  impossible,  unless 
they  had  been  divinely  assisted.  Further,  it  contains  all  the 
truth :  that  is,  all  Evangelical  truth,  or  the  whole  Will  of  God  con- 
cerning the  salvation  of  men.  Finally,  it  contains  many  wonder- 
ful predictions  concerning  future  things,  of  which  many  have  been 
already  fulfilled  in  a  marvellous  manner. 

Concerning  all  these  things,  except  one,  there  cannot  be  even 
a  debate ;  and  that  one  is :  That  the  Apostles  were  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  all  Evangelical  truth.  On  this  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  say  more  hereafter.  At  present  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  promise  itself.  Concerning  this  I  observe,  that  it  either  wzs 
fulfilled,  or  it  was  not  fulfilled.  If  it  was  fulfilled  ;  then  the  Apos- 
tles wrote,  and  preached,  the  Gospel,  under  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  because  the  promise  assures  them  of  such 
inspiration  in  the  amplest  terms  conceivable.  If  it  was  not  ful- 
filled, then  Christ  was  a  false  Prophet ;  because  he  promised  that, 
which  he  did  not  fulfil.  • 

4thly.  The  same  truth  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  Apos^ 
ties  themselves. 

Dr.  Priestly^  in  his  letters  to  the  Philosophers  and  Politicians 
of  France,  makes  the  following  observation :  "  That  the  Books  of 
Scripture  were  written  hy  particular  Divine  inspiration,  is  a  thing,  to 
which  the  writers  themselves  make  no  pretensions*^^  I  have  often 
been  astonished  at  this  declaration ;  especially,  as  coming  from 
a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  it, 
or  not,  will  farther  appear. 

!•  TTiey  testify,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  them,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  effects,  which  Christ  had  promised* 

This  testimony  is  thus  summarily  given :  "  On  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, while  the  Apostles  and  their  companions  were  together, 
waiting  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  or  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  a  souna  came  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind  ; 
and  it  filed  the  room,  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared 
unto  them  cloven  tongues,  as  of  fire,  and  sate  upon  each  of  them  ; 
and  they  were  all  filled  with  the   Holy  Ghost,  and  they  began  to 

Seak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance,'^^  The 
ings  which  they  spoke  are  testified  by  those  who  heard  them,  in 
these  words :  Ive  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful 
works  of  God.  In  this  story  we  have  a  direct  account  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles  and  their  compan- 
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ions,  ezartly  according  to  the  promise  of  Christ.  We  are  iDfcmned, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  Mcame  to  them  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration ;  en- 
dowing them  with  the  8upemat<ural  power  of  speaking  with  tonguet ; 
or  languages  which  they  had  never  learnea ;  and  of  speaking  in 
those  languages  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Accordingly,  we  ^ 
find  St.  Peter^  on  this  very  occasion,  addressing  the  assembly, 
whom  this  wonderfiil  miracle  had  called  together,  with  a  mn  Spirttj 
with  views  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  altogether  new,  and  with  an 
equally  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Noth- 
ing was  more  unlike  his  former  character,  in  all  respects,  except 
that  he  was  before,  as  well  as  now,  a  good  man.  Before,  he  had 
spoken^  and  actedy  as  a  child  ;  he  had  now  become  a  man^  and  put 
away  childish  things. 

Eiesides,  we  find  Aim,  and  the  other  Apostles,  inunediately  after* 
wards,  employed,  not  only  in  preaching,  in  the  same  manner,  but 
also  in  performing  wonderful  miracles,  to  prove  that  what  they 
preached  was  the  truth  of  Grod. 

2.  They  testify  directly ^  that  the  Gospel,  which  they  preached,  was 
revealed  to  them  by  God. 

A  few  Proofs  of  this  nature,  out  of  a  great  multitude,  which  can 
be  directly  alleged  from  the  New  Testament,  are  all,  which  the 
time  will  allow  me  to  recite.  In  the  Gospel,  says  St.  Paid,  the 
Righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  from  faith  to  faith.  The  Gospel 
is  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.  Romans  i.  16,  17.  Can  either 
of  these  things  be  possibly  said,  with  truth,  concerning  mere  unin- 
spired opinions  ?  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even 
the  hidden  wisdom,  which  God  ordained  before  the  world  unto  our 
glory.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  ofman^  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit.  J^ow 
we  have  received,  not  the  spirit  which  is  of  the  worlds  but  the  spirit 
which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  which  are  freely 
given  us  of  God.  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man^s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth  ; 
comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.  Or,  as  the  last  phrase  is 
rendered  by  Dr.  Macknight,  explaining  spiritual  things  in  spiritual 
words.  In  this  passage  the  things,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  are 
directly  asserted  to  be  revealed  to  the  Apostles  by  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  to  be  the  wisdom,  even  the  hidden  wisdom,  of  God ;  and  to 
be  freely  given  unto  them  of  God.  It  is  also  asserted,  that  they 
had  received  the  Spirit  of  God  for  this  very  end,  viz.  that  they 
might  know  these  tnings.  Finally,  it  is  declared,  that  Paul  and 
his  companions  spoke  these  things  to  others,  not  in  the  words  de- 
vised by  human  wisdom,  but  in  words  directly  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  that  they  thus  explained  spiritual  things  in  words  which 
were  also  spiritual ;  or  if  the  common  translation  be  preferred, 
comparing  the  spiritual  things  thus  revealed  with  other  spiritual 
things  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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Again;  Ltt  a  man  so  accmini  ofus^  as  oftht  ministers  of  Christy 
mi^  sttmards  of  the  mysteries  of  God^  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  Ministers  of 
Oirisij  here,  denote  those,  commissioned  by  Christ  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ :  Stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God^  those,  who 
are  entrusted  by  God  with  his  own  will,  revealed  by  him,  and 
otherwise  hidden  from  mankind. 

Againtl  /  certify  you,  brethren^  that  the  Gospel  which  teas  preach- 
ed hy  me  was  not  after  man^  (that  ia^  devised  by  human  reason) 
For  I  neither  received  it  ofman^  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the 
reveiation  of  Jesus  Christ* 

A  pltased  Gi)d  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
among  the  heathen,  or  Gentiles.  Gal.  i.  11,  13,  15,  16. 

Once  more ;  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  spiritual,  (that  is,  a 
spiritual  man,  possessing  the  miraculous  power  of  discerning  spir- 
its or  doctrines)  or  a  prophet,  let  him  acknowledge,  that  the  things 
which  I  write  unto  you,  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.  One 
would  think,  that  such,  as  now  stand  in  the  place  of  these  spiritual 
men  in  the  Church,  viz.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  would  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  make  the  same  acknowledgment. 

These  may  serve  instead  of  near  two  hundred  different  passa^s, 
in  which,  in  one  manner  and  another,  St.  Paul  asserts,  explicitly, 
the  Inspiration  of  himself  and  his  Companions  in  the  Gospel ;  for 
these  decide  the  point,  if  any  declarations  can. 

I  intended  to  have  recited  declarations,  to  the  same  purpose, 
'■ttom  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  but,  as  the  time  is 
no  far  elapsed,  I  shall  omit  them. 

3.  They  declared  the  same  thing  by  styling  the  Gospel,  which 
they  preached,  the  Gospel  of  God  y  and  of  Christ. 

Quotations  to  prove  this  fact,  cannot  be  necessary  for  such,  as 
read  the  New  Testament.  I  shall  therefore  only  observe,  it  proves 
directly,  that  this  Gospel  was  revealed  by  God:  otherwise,  any 
other  human  production  on  the  same  subject  might  be  called  the 
Gospel  of  God. 

4.  7%c  importance,  attached  by  them  to  the  Gospel,  is  a  full  de- 
claration that  it  was  revealed  to  them. 

They  declare,  that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth  ;  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  ;  able  to  make  men  wise 
to  salvation ;  quick,  or  living,  and  powerful,  &c. ;  piercing,  &c. ; 
a  discemer,  &c. 

They  declare,  that  Christ  will  punish  with  an  everlasting  de- 
struction them  that  obey  not  this  Gospel, 

St.  Paul  says,  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel. 

He  further  says,  if  any  man,  or  if  any  Angel,  preach  another 
Gospel,  (that  is,  another  than  this  which  he  preached  to  mankind) 
let  him  be  accursed. 

He  also  says,  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men,  at  the  final  day, 
according  to  this  Gospel. 

He  says  also,  that  God  shall  send  upon  a  portion  of  maxikind 
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strong  delusion^  that  they  should  believe  a  lie^  that  they  might  all  be 
damned^  because  they  believed  not  the  /rie/A,(tbat  is,  this  very  Gospel) 
bui  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness. 

St»  Peter ^  also,  styles  it  the  word  of  God}  incornwtible  seed} 
pronounces  it  the  means  of  regeneration,  and  eternal  life ;  declares, 
that  it  livesj  and  endures  for  ever}  and  asserts,  that  the  Angels^ 
stooping  dotonj  desire  to  look  into  it. 

Let  me  now  ask  whether  all,  or  any  one,  of  these  thiiigs,  can 
possibly  be  said  concerning  the  mere  opinions  of  men  ? 

5«  The  Apostles  wrought  innumerable  miracles^  to  prove  the 
truth  ofiht  UospeL 

God  only  can  work  a  miracle,  and  therefore  he  wrouffht  these 
miracles.  If  the  Gospel  was  not  revealed  to  the  Aposties,  then 
it  is  a  mere  collection  of  human  testimonies  and  opinions ;  and  of 
course,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  is  false.  According  to 
this  supposition,  then,  God  wrought  miracles,  to  prove  a  mixture 
of  false  and  true  human  opinions,  mcapable  of  bemg  separated  by 
man,  to  be  true.  The  supposition,  that  God  wrougnt  miracles,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  even  just  human  opinions,  is  absurd.     The  sup- 

Eosition,  that  he  wrought  miracles  to  support  any  falsehood|  is 
lasphemy. 
To  this  Evidence  the  Apostles  appeal  with  fiill  confidence.  The 
third  verse  of  the  text  is  such  an  appeal.    And  then  went  forth^  and 
preached  every  where  /  the  Lord  working  with  them  ;  and  confirm' 
ing  the  word  with  signs  following^  Amen.     In  the  same  manner  St. 
Paul^  Heb.  ii.  3,  4,  says,  How  shall  we  escape ^  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation  ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lordj 
and  was   confirmed  unto  us  by  those   that  heard  him?     God  also 
bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and  wonders j  and  divers  mira^ 
cles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will.     In 
these  two  passages,  the  sacred  writers  plainly  consider  the  mira- 
cles, wrought  by  the  Apostles,  as  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  to  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel,  preached  by  them,  was  dic- 
tated by  God,  and  communicated  oy  Inspiration. 
6.   The  Apostles  spent  their  lives  for  the  Gospel. 
It  is  not  here  my  intention  to  dwell  on  what  the  Apostles  either 
did,  or  suffered.     It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  gave  up,  vol- 
untarily, all  earthly  comforts,  and  hopes,  and  underwent,  cheerful- 
ly, all  the  evils  which  can  betide  human  life,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gospel.     All  these  things  they  encountered,  solely  from  confidence 
in  Christ,  his  promises,  doctrines,  and  precepts,  as  the  source,  and 
the  means,  of  eternal  life.     All  these  tnings  they  terminated,  also, 
by  Quietly  yielding  their  lives  to  a  violent  and  untimely  death  ;  a 
deatn,  which,  together  with  their  other  sufferings,  was  foretold  to 
them  by  their  Master.     Thus  they  esteemed  all  things  but  loss,  for 
the  Excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  for  whom  they  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things  :  Accounting  not  even  their  lives  dear  to  them, 
so  that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
Vol.  II.  17 
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which  thejf  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ,to  testify  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God. 

Now  the  Apostles  knew  whether  Christ  was  what  he  professed 
hunself  to  be,  so  far  as  his  Character  was  an  object  of  human  ob- 
servation. Particularly  they  knew  whether  his  promises  to  them 
concemine  their  life,  their  supernatural  endowments,  their  Inspira- 
tion, df^  tne  power  of  working  miracles,  were  fulfilled,  or  not.  If 
diey  were  not  fulfilled,  they  could  not  but  know,  that  Christ  was 
an  Impostor ;  and  coidd  not  have  i&iled  to  rive  up  a  cause,  from 
which  nothing  but  evil  had  sprung,  or  could  ever  spring.  Their 
perseverance  is  therefore  complete  proof,  that  these  promises  were 
all  fulfilled :  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  them ;  guided  them 
into  all  the  truth ;  taught  them  all  things^  pertaining  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  or,  in  the  language  of  St.  Peter,  vertaining  to  life  and  godli- 
ness ;  brought  to  their  remembrance  all  things  whatsoever  Christ 
had  said  unto  tk^m  ;  and  shewed  them  things  to  come.  They  have, 
therefore,  in  tms  manner  proved,  that  they  were  inspired ;  so  in- 
spired as^to  become  authoritative  teachers  of  the  Will  of  God 
v^""  concerning  our  salvation ;  and  as  to  assure  us,  that  whatever  they 
have  taught  is  true,  and  even  in  so  momentous  a  case  b  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  obeyed,  with  final  safety  to  our  well-being. 


•  _»j# 
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Mahk  ivi.  ]6y  16,  20. — And  he  Maid  unto  them,  Oo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preadk 
the  GoipelwiUo  t9try  creature.  He  thai  Itelieveth,  and  it  bapttMedf  thall  he  taved; 
but  he  that  helieveth  natthaU  be  damned.  And  th£y  wentforthf  and  peached  every 
where  ;  the  Ltrd  working  with  them,  and  eoi\finning  the  word  with  ngnt  following. 


In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  proposed,  from  these  words,  to 
consider  the  following  subjects : 

I.  The  Fact  that  the  Apostles  actually  preached  th^fiospel  of 
Christ  ;  or  were  inspired:  ^ 

II.  The  Necessity  of  their  preaching  the  Gospel : 
IIL  7%e  7%mg5,  which  they  preached :  and, 
IV.  The  Consequences  if  their  preaching. 

The  first  of  these  heads  1  examined  largely  in  that  discourse.     ^ 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  three  last. 

On  the  Ii.  viz.  The  necessity  of  their  preaching  the  Gospel,  I 
make  the  following  observations.  *  ^ 

Christ  in  his  discourse  to  the  Aposdes,  recorded  John  xvi.  says^ 
But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  he  shall  testify  of  me.  Andy%  a/-  \ 
so  shall  hear  zoitness.  This  testimony  they  accordingly  gave  to  the 
Messiahship  and  universal  Character  of  their  Master,  in  their  oral 
preaching,  their  writings,  their  miracles,  and  their  lives.  All  these 
they  uniformly  attributed  to  him.  Their  doctrines  and  precepts 
they  declared  to  be  derived  from  his  instnictions,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  Spirit;  their  miracles  from  his  power;  and  their  hokness 
from  his  grace ;  all  conmiunicated  by  the  same  divine  Agent.  In 
his  name,  and  under  the  authority  of  a  Commission  given  by  him, 
they  preached,  wrote,  and  acted,  as  the  propagators  of  the  Gospel, 
and  tne  builders  of  the  Church.  Thus  every  thing  which  they  said, 
or  did,  was  a  testimony,  borne  to  Christ. 

That  this  testimony  should  be  thus  borne  by  the  Apostles  was 
necessary  in  the  divine  Economy  of  Redemption,  in  the 

1st  place.  Because  the  Apostles  had  been  with  Christ  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

It  has  doubtless  been  observed  by  those  who  hear  me,  that  I  have 
all  alone  mentioned  the  Apostles,  as  if  a/one  concerned  in  this  busi- 
ness, ft  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  under  this  name  I* 
mean,  here,  to  include  their  inspired  Coadjutors  also. 

The  reason  which  I  have  now  alleged,  is  given  by  Christ  him- 
self ;  and  is  recited  in  his  own  words,  John  xvi.  27.  And  ye  shall 
bear  zoitness  also,  because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning. 


^ '. 
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The  importance  of  this  reason  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider 
the  nature  of  a  great  part  of  the  testimony,  which  the  Apostles  have 
given  concerning  the  Kedeemer.     This  is  composed  partly  of  facts, 
and  partly  of  discourses ;  at  both  of  which  they  were  present,  and 
to  which  they  were,  of  course,  eye  and  ear  witnesses.     The  only 
decisive  human  evidence  concerning  facts  is  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  customarily  called  Experience.     This,  wherever  it  exists 
in  its  perfection,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  decisive.     In  it 
all  other  human  evidence  concerning  facts  is  supposed  to  terminate, 
and,  whenever  it  is  valid,  actually  terminates.     If,  then,  human  tes- 
timony were  to  be  given  to  the  mission,  character,  and  doctrines,  of 
Christ ;  it  must  be  indispensable,  that  it  should  rest  on  this  kind  of 
evidence.     No  other  persons  could  be  valid  witnesses  of  the  life, 
and  miracles,  of  Christ,  but  those  who  saw  them ;  nor  of  his  dis- 
courses, but  those  who  heard  them.     Accordingly,  S<.  PaiU^  though 
an  incontrovertible  witness  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  m 
many  respects,  ^s  not  employed  to  write  a  history  of  the  Redeem- 
er ;  while  Luke  and  Mark,  though  not  Apostles,  were  made  his  his- 
torians by  the  Spirit  of  God,  because,  as  St.  Luke  says  of  himself, 
theu  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first* 

It  is  true,  that  God  could,  if  it  had  pleased  him,  have  disclosed 
every  one  of  the  things  recorded  in  his  Gospels,  to  any  other  Per- 
son, by  an  ori^ii^al  Revelation.   It  is  not,  however,  the  way,  estab- 
lished in  the  Divine  proceedings,  to  furnish  miraculous  communi- 
cations, where  they  arc  not  plainly  necessary ;  or  miraculous  evi- 
dence, where  evidence  derived  from  other  sources  is  sufficient. 
Besides,  there  would  have  been  a  serious  imperfection  attending  any 
such  Revelation,  if  the  facts  revealed  had  been  unattested  by  those 
in  whose  presence  they  took  place.     The  mind  would  instinctively 
have  asked,  why  none  of  those  who  were  present  had  testified  their 
existence  ;  and  why  no  record,  no  valid  trace  of  them,  had  been 
conveyed  down  from  the  beginning.     It  must,  I  think,  have  been 
impossible,  or  at  least  very  difficult,  to  answer  these  questions  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  satisfy  the  mind,  by  which  they  were  proposed. 
The  importance  of  this  evidence,  in  the  case  before  us,  cannot 
but  be  manifest  to  every  one,  accustomed  to  investigations  of  this 
nature  ;  and  peculiarly  to  such,  as  have  been  conversant  with  de- 
bates concerning  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel.     Every  such  per- 
son knows,  that,  among  the  arguments  on  this  subjeqt,  that,  which 
is  derived  from  the  impossibility  of  the  Apostles  beingdeceived  with 
respect  to  the  great  facts,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Gospel,  as  hav- 
ing been  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  and  witnesses  competent  and  un- 
exceptionable, has  ever  holden  a  primary  place.     Every  m«in, 
versed  in  this  subject,  knows  this  to  be  an  argument,  which  Infidels 
have  never  been  able  to  obviate,  and  which,  after  the  eflbrts  of  two 
centuries,  as  well  as  all  those  made  in  ancient  times,  remains  im- 
moveable, and  beaten  in  vain  by  the  billows  of  opposition. 
2dly.  Because  the  Apostles  survived  the  Ascension  of  Christ. 
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From  this  circumstance  many  advantages  were  derived,  of  verjf 
great  importance.    Had  Christ  written  the  whole  Gospel,  that  it, 
all  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  written,  and  written  it  at  the 
only  time,  when  he  can  reasonably  be  imagined  to  have  written  it ; 
not  a  small^  nor  tmimportantj  part  of  the  things^  pertaining  to  his  own 
history  and  discourses,  as  we  now  find  them  in  the  Gospels  properly 
so  catledj  must  have  been  lost  to  the  world.     The  account  must,  1 
think,  have  been  closed,  antecedently  to  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper:  for,  from  the  commencement  of  the  celebration  of  the 
passover  preceding  it,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  opp<n^ 
tunity  of  writing  at  all.     Of  course,  the  celebration  of  this  passover; 
the  institution  of  the  eucharist;  his  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  and 
his  instructions  on  that  occasion  ;  his  consolatory  discourses ;  hiv 
intercessory  prayer ;  his  agony  in  the  garden ;  the  treachery  of 
Jiidas ;  his  trial,  condemnation,  death,  and  burial ;  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  his  subsequent  appearances  to  his  disciples ;  and  his  final 
ascension  to  the  heavens ;  together  with  all  the  things  connected 
with  them,  could  have  found  no  place  in  the  Gospel.     But  these 
constitute  a  laree  part  of  the  objects  of  our  faith,  the  means  of  our 
instruction,  and  the  rules  of  our  duty.     1  need  not  observe,  that 
these,  also,  are  objects  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  every  man, 
who  reads  the  Gospel ;  essential  parts  of  the  dispensation ;  with- 
out which  the  system  would  be  broken  and  lame ;  without  which  the 
most  important  inquiries  of  the  mind  could  never  be  satisfied ;  and 
without  which  the  chief  wants  of  the  probationer  for  Eternal  life 
could  never  be  supplied. 

Further ;  Christ  uttered  a  number  of  predictions^  which  were  not 
fulfilled  during  his  life^  nor  intended  to  be ;  but  which,  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  declarations,  were  to  be  fulfilled  soon  after  his  aS' 
cension.  Among  these,  were  his  prophecies  concerning  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the  success  of  the 
Apostles  in  preaching  the  Gospel;  the  miracles,  which  they  were 
to  accomplish ;  the  sufferings,  which  they  were  to  undergo;  and 
the  extensive  establishment  of  the  Church,  by  their  preaching, 
amone  the  nations  of  men.  All  these  prophecies  arc  of  such  a  na- 
ture, mat  the  mind  of  every  reader  would  unavoidably  demand  an 
account  of  their  fulfilment.  Had  no  such  account  been  given  ;  as, 
if  the  Gospel  had  been  finished  by  Christ,  must  have  been  the  fact ; 
the  omission  would  have  been  perceived  by  every  reader  to  be  an 
unhappy  chasm  in  the  history  of  the  Church  which  nothing  could 
successfully  fill  up,  and  about  which  there  would  have  arisen  many 
doubts,  perplexities,  and  distresses. 

The  Christian  Sabbath  was  adopted  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  The  only  hint  concerning 
it,  which  we  find  given  by  Christ,  is  contained  in  his  answer  to  the 
Pharisees  ;  when  they  asked  him,  why  his  disciples  did  not  fast,  as 
did  their  own  disciples,  and  those  of  John  the  Baptist :  The  chil- 
dren of  the  bride'chamber  cannot  fast,  while  the  bridegroom  is  with 
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them:  but  the  days  come^  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken 
amay  :  then  shall  they  fast.  Christ  was  taken  away  on  the  evea- 
inc  preceding  the  seventh  day,  or  Jewish  Sabbath ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  day  lav  buried  in  the  tomb.  On  this  day,  then,  be 
declares,  they  should  fast ;  and  in  this  declaration  indicates,  that 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  should  then  come  to  an  end ;  so  far  as  the  day 
was  concerned,  on  which  it  was  celebrated.  The  Sabbath  is  afes- 
Oval;  not  a  fast :  a  day  of  joy  only,  and  not  of  sorrow.  When, 
therefore,  Christ  declared,  that  the  seventh  day  should  be  a  day 
of  festing  to  his  immediate  disciples,  he  mav  fairly  be  consideredf, 
as  indicating  that  this  day  shoula  no  longer  be  a  Sabbath  to  them. 

In  conformity  to  this  indication,  the  Apostles  introduced  the  first 
da]r  to  Christians,  for  their  future  observance  as  the  Sabbath,  by 
their  own  adoption  of  it  in  their  religious  practice.  In  this  manner, 
principallv,  it  is  announced  to  us  in  their  writings,  as  the  proper 
oabbath  K>r  all  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer.  On  the  wisdom, 
displayed  in  this  manner  of  introducing  the  Christian  Sabbath,  I  de- 
sign to  discourse  more  particularly  hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  at  the  present  time,  that,  had  Christ  completed  the  Gospel, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  manner  of  introducing  the  Sabbath 
could  have  taken  place ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  this  account  of  it 
could  not  have  been  given. 

Finally ;  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  Church,  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles^  would  in  this  case,  have  been  lost  to  the  Christian 
world.  No  part  of  the  Word  of  God  is,  in  many  respects,  more 
filled  with  instruction,  or  consolation,  than  this  book.  The  doc- 
trines, which  it  contains,  are  of  the  highest  importance,  for  their 
wisdom ;  the  precepts,  for  their  plainness  and  excellence  ;  the  ex- 
amples, for  their  number,  their  variety,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
different  circumstances  and  characters  of  Christians.  The  history 
of  this  book,  also,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  for  its  edifying  and  in- 
structive nature,  for  the  satisfaction  which  it  furnishes  concerning 
the  state  of  the  Church  at  that  interesting  period,  for  the  life,  suf- 
ferings and  deliverances,  the  preaching  and  success,  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  opposition  which  they  met,  and  the  causes  which  produc- 
ed it;  the  sufferings,  patience,  and  perseverance,  the  errors  and 
faults,  of  the  first  converts  ;  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Church ;  together  with  a  multitude  of  other  things 
interwoven  with  these.  How  useful,  how  necessary,  these  things 
are,  to  instruct,  edify,  and  comfort,  every  Christian,  particularly 
every  Minister,  I  need  not  explain ;  nor  need  I  observe,  that  in  a 
Gospel,  written  by  our  Saviour,  they  could  have  had  no  place. 

Sdly.  Because  it  was  necessary,  that  the  Immediate  followers  of 
Christ  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  should  be  clearly  seen  to  be 
commissioned  of  God. 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  a  body  of  men,  so  small, 
so  uneducated,  so  humble,  so  unfriended,  as  the  Apostles  and  their 
companions  were,  must  have  wholly  &iled  of  spreading  the  Gos* 
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pel  through  the  world  by  any  efforts,  which  they  could  have  made, 
independently  of  peculiar  assistance  from  Heaven.  Let  us  inquirei 
then,  What  was  the  assistance,  which  they  needed?  Was  it  ike 
gift  of  speaking  with  tongues?  What  purpose  would  this  have  an- 
swered, if  their  minds  had  been  ignorant  concerning  what  they 
were  to  speak ;  or  whether  that,  which  they  were  about  to  speaki 
was  the  will  of  God,  and  justly  demanded  the  faith  and  obeoienoe 
of  their  hearers  ?  Was  it  the  Power  of  working  miracles  ?  For 
what  purpose  were  their  miracles  to  be  wrought  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose could  thev  be  wrought  ?  Plainly  for  no  other,  but  to  prove, 
that  that,  which  was  spoken  by  those  who  wrought  them,  was  true* 
But  if  thev  were  not  inspired,  that  which  they  uttered  was,  and 
could  at  the  best  be,  no  other  than  the  opinions,  and  the  remem- 
brance, of  honest  men.  Of  course,  it  must,  necessarily,  be  par- 
tially false.  Their  miracles,  therefore,  would  be  wrought  to  prove 
the  truth  of  felsehood ;  and  God,  if  they  actually  wrougnt  miracles, 
would  set  his  seal  to  this  falsehood,  and  employ  his  power  to  de- 
ceive their  hearers.  To  refute  this  blasphemous  opinion  certain- 
ly cannot  be  necessary. 

It  is  plain  then,  that  no  assistance  could  be  given  to  them,  short 
of  Inspiration,  which  would  at  all  Qualify  them  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  erection  of  Cnrist^s  kingdom  in  the  worid* 
The  sole  end  of  all  other  miraculous  powers,  so  £aur  as  their  Com- 
mission, and  their  employment,  were  concerned,  was  evidently  to 
prove  them  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  concerning 
the  salvation  of  men,  and  sent  to  declare  it  to  their  fellow-men. 
Independently  of  this  great  purpose,  their  supernatural  powers 
were  of  no  other  use,  except  to  amuse  and  astonish  mankind. 

In  exact  accordance  with  this  scheme,  St.  Paut^  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
asserts  directly  the  Inspiration  of  himself,  and  his  companions  in 
the  ministry ;  and  in  the  xiv.  Chapter  declares  the  superiority  of 
it  to  all  other  supernatural  endowments  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church.  To  one^  he  says,  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dam  ;  to  another  the  Word  of  Knowledge  ;  by  the  same  Spirit.  To 
another  faith;  to  another  gifts  of  hecUntg  ;  to  another  the  working 
of  miracles  ;  to  another  the  discerning  of  spirits^  or  doctrines*  In 
the  31st  verse  he  directs  them  to  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  In 
the  39th  verse  of  the  14th  chapter,  he  says,  Wherefore^  brethren^ 
covet  to  prophecy y  that  is,  to  declare  the  will  of  God  by  inspiration, 
and  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues.     Greater^  he  says,  is  he  that 

Jrophesiethj  than  he  that  speaketh  with  tongues.  And  again,  Now^ 
rethren^  if  I  come  unto  you  speaking  with  tongues,  what  shall  I 
profit  youj  except  I  shall  speak  to  you  either  by  Revelation,  or  by 
knowledge,  or  by  prophesying,  or  by  doctrine?  All  these  are  only 
Afferent  words  to  express  Uiat  Inspiration,  by  which  they  either 
originally  received,  or  unerringly  understood,  proposed,  explained, 
or  enforced,  divine  truth.  Without  this,  he  declares  expresslvy 
Chat  he  should  not  profit  the  Church  in  its  spiritual  concerns  at  aiK 
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Accordingly,  after  having  directed  them  to  c(»vel  earnestly  the  best 
gifts  J  he  further  directs  mem  to  covet  the  gift  of  prophesying^  and 
not  forbid  speaking  with  tongues :  as  much  as  to  say,  ^'  Covet  to 
receive  from  God,  by  Revelation,  divine  truth ;  and  the  gifts  of 
unerringly  explaining,  declaring,  and  enforcing,  it  to  others ;  as 
being  things  of  supreme  importance  and  usefulness :  at  the  same 
time,  forbid  not  to  speak  with  tongues ;  as  being  an  endowment, 
really,  though  verysubordinately  useful." 

From  these  passages  1  think  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  a 
lUtelation,  such  as  Dr.  Priestly ^  without  meaning,  calls  particular^ 
existed  in  a  standing  manner  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
companions  ;  in  the  latter  to  direct  them  in  their  preaching ;  in  the 
former^  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  still  more  important  one  of 
committing  the  Word  of  God  to  writing,  for  the  instruction  of  all 
succeeding  generations.  So  extensive,  and  common,  was  this  Rev- 
elation, as  to  be  made  the  proper  subject  of  a  system  of  directions 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  Church :  a  thing  wholly  inexplica- 
ble, if  this  fact  had  not  existed. 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that  without  inspiration  all 
the  other  supernatural  endowments  of  the  Apostles  must,  if  given, 
have  been  given  to  no  valuable  end ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  only  have  served  to  establish  falsehood  and  delusion ;  and 
that  unless  they  were  inspired,  it  may  certainly  be  concluded,  that 
they  were  in  no  other  respect  supernaturally  endowed.  Their  in- 
spiration, therefore,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  their  com- 
mission to  be  from  God. 

If  it  had  not  been  made  evident,  that  the  Apostles  were  commis- 
sioned from  God,  this  fact  must,  I  think,  have  been  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  Christianity.  In  this  case,  although  we  might  have  acknowl- 
edged Christ  to  be  a  divine  Missionary ;  yet  we  should  naturally 
ana  unanswerably  have  said,  ^^  What  authority  did  these  men  pos- 
sess to  transmit  his  instructions  and  precepts  to  us  ?  What  proof 
have  we,  that  they  understood  them ;  remembered  them ;  or  ex- 
pressed them  with  correctness  and  certainty  ?  Why  are  we  bound  to 
regard  what  they  have  said,  any  more  than  the  numerous  Gospels 
wntten  by  others  ?  Christ  wrote  nothing.  Had  he  intended  to  re- 
quire our  Faith  and  Obedience  to  his  precepts,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  taken  effectual  care,  that  we  should  receive  them  in  such 
a  manner,  and  from  such  persons,  as  would  assure  us,  that  they 
were  his,  and  only  his." 

To  usy  it  ought  to  be  observed,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles 
furnishes  a  proof,  that  they  were  commissioned  from  God,  which  is 
additional  to  the  proofs,  given  to  those  who  heard  them  preach. 
In  their  writings  they  have  left  on  record  a  number  of  important 
prophecies.  Several  of  these  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled; 
and  others  are  daily  receiving  their  fultilment.  In  the  fulfilment  of 
these  prophecies  we  have  a  direct  proof  of  their  Inspiration,  and 
coiviequendy  of  their  divine  commi^ViOBi'Hiifttch  is  iaunoveable,  and 
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which  could  not,  in  the  same  degree,  be  discerned  by  their  cotem- 
poraries. 

4thly.  Because  man^  preachers  were  necessary  for  stick  an  extent 
sive  establishment  of  the  Churchy  as  that  which  actually  took  place  ; 
the  great  body  of  whom  needed^  for  a  /imc,  to  sustain  the  same  char- 
octet. 

On  this  subject  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell.  If  the  preced- 
ing arguments  be  allowed  to  prove  the  point,  for  which  they  were 
alleged,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  also  conceded,  that  Inspiration  was 
as  necessary  for  some,  at  least,  of  those,  who  preached  in  one 
place,  as  for  any,  who  preached  in  another.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
objected,  that  this  is  proving  too  much ;  and  alleging  inspiration  in 
a  wider  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  pretended. 

To  prevent  any  misconceptions  on  this  point,  I  will  state  my  own 
views  of  this  subject,  a  little  more  particularly  than  1  have  hitherto 
done.  The  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  I  suppose  to  have  consisted 
in  the  following  things. 

1.  That  they  received  immediately  from  God  every  part  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  which  they  did  not  know  by  other  means* 

2.  TTiat  in  the  same  manner  they  were  furnished  with  a  foreknow!' 
edge  of  future  events. 

3.  That  in  things  which  they  did  otherwise  know  partially,  the 
deficiencies  of  their  knowledge  were  in  the  same  manner  supplied, 

4.  That  those  things  which  they  had  once  known,  and  which  were 
parts  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  were  by  divine  Power  brought 
distinctly,  and  fully  to  their  remembrance. 

5.  That  they  were  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  selection  of 
just  such  things,  and  such  only,  and  to  precisely  such  a  manner  of 
exhibiting  them,  as  should  be  true,  just,  most  useful  to  mankind,  and 
most  agreeable  to  the  Divine  wisdom, 

6.  That  each  one  was  left  so  far  to  his  own  maimer  of  writing, 
or  speaking,  as  that  the  style  was  strictly  his  own^  and  yet  that  the 
phraseology,  used  by  him  in  this  very  style,  was  so  directed  and  con- 
trolled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  lead  him  to  the  most  exact  and  use- 

ful  exhibition  of  Divine  truth:  his  own  words  being,  in  this  important 
sense,  words  not  devised  by  human  wisdom,  but  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And, 

7.  That  each  inspired  man  was,  as  to  his  preaching,  or  his  writing, 
absolutely  preserved  from  error. 

All  these  particulars  cannot  be  applied  in  the  same  degree,  and 
some  of  them  cannot  be  applied  at  all,  to  all  the  inspired  rrcachers. 
But,  in  my  own  view,  every  such  Preacher  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
Inspiration  so  far,  as  he  needed  them  to  enable  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  truly,  and  usefully,  to  mankind ;  so  far,  as  to  preserve  him 
from  false  narratives,  erroneous  doctrines,  and  unsound,  or  useless 

Erecepts.     That  this  was  equally  necessary  for  every  preacher, 
efore  the  written  Canon  furnished  mankind  with  an  unerring  stand- 
ard, with  which  they  might  compare  the  things  which  were  r'^each- 
Vol.  II.  18 
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ed  to  them,  so  as  to  determine  their  soundness  or  unsoundness,  will, 
I  suppose,  be  granted  by  all  those,  who  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  Inspiration  to  any  preacher. 

5thly.  Because  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  appear  to  act^ 
and  to  control  the  affairs  of  his  Churchy  after  his  Ascension* 

The  Apostles  preached,  wrought  miracles,  spoke  with  tongues, 
and  executed  all  the  parts  of  their  ministry,  unaer  the  authority,  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  power,  of  Christ*  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth  I  command  thee  to  arise  and  walk*  Mneas^  Jesus  Christ 
^  maketh  thee  whole.  Christy  having  received  the  promise  of  the  fb- 
iher^  hath  ihed  forth  thisj  which  ye  see  and  hear.  If  Christ  be  not 
risenj  then  is  our  preaching  vatn,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain,  I  can 
do  all  things  through  Chnst  strengthening  me.  Pauly  an  Apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  language,  which,  in  substance,  the  Apos- 
tles use  on  every  occasion,  when  the  subject  comes  into  view.  At 
the  same  time,  they  inform  us,  that  their  commission  was  given 
them  by  Christ ;  and  that  in  his  name,  and  by  his  mission,  and  in 
no  sense  of  themselves,  they  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
to  evince  its  divine  origin  by  miracles.  The  power  by  which  they 
acted  in  all  their  wonderful  works,  the  wisdom  which  they  preach- 
ed, and  the  grace  by  which  they  were  sanctified  and  sustamed,  they 
ascribe  wholly  to  him.  Beyond  this,  they  declare,  that,  while  he 
resided  in  this  world,  he  promised  them  all  these  things ;  and  that 
he  continually  and  exactly,  fulfilled  this  promise.  His  presence 
with  them  on  various  occasions,  whenever  it  was  demandea  by  their 
circumstances,  and  his  interference  on  their  behalf,  whenever  it 
was  necessary,  they  testify  in  the  amplest  and  most  decisive  man- 
ner. Thus,  in  every  thing  which  thev  taught,  or  did.  He  is  the 
fountain  whence  every  stream  proceeded.  He,  according  to  their 
own  declarations,  is  the  Agent ;  and  they  are  merely  instruments 
in  his  hand. 

But  this  agency  of  Christ  on  earth,  after  he  had  ascended  to  the 
heavens,  is  a  most  important,  indispensable,  and  glorious  part  of 
his  character;  important  and  indispensable  to  mankind,  and  glo- 
rious to  himself.  Evidence  is  furnished  by  it  to  prove,  that  he  is 
in  all  places,  and  beholds  all  things  ;  that  ne  is  faithful  to  perform 
every  thing,  which  he  has  promised,  and  able  to  do  every  thing, 
which  Christians  need ;  which  no  Unitarian,  hitherto,  has  had  suffi- 
cient ingenuity  to  answer,  or  avoid.  We  see  him  actually  exem- 
plifying in  his  conduct  all  these  things  to  his  early  followers ;  and 
are  therefore  certainly  assured,  that,  so  far  as  our  necessities  re- 
quire, he  will  substantially  exhibit  them  to  us.  Christians  in  all 
ages,  succeeding  that  of  the  Aposdes,  arc  here  furnished  with  the 
strongest  proofs,  that  He  possesses  all  those  attributes,  on  which 
their  hope  may  most  securely  repose ;  and  the  most  lively  incite- 
ments to  centre  in  him  their  evangelical  confidence. 

6thly.  Because  the  Gospel^  in  its  present  form^  is  far  more  use- 
fid  to  manldndj  than  if  it  had  b€e»  wriiUn  by  one  person^  on  one 
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occasiarij  and  in  one  manner.  By  the  Gospel j  here,  1  mean  tfu  whole 
Kern  Testameid.  Christ,  I  acknowledge,  could  have  written  it,  if 
he  had  pleased,  in  the  very  form,  nay,  m  the  verv  words,  in  which 
it  is  now  written.  But  it  would  have  been  a  plain  and  gross  ab- 
surdity for  Christ  to  have  written  a  history^  such  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  or  such  as  that  of  the  events  immediately/  preceding  and 
succeeding  his  own  death,  concerning  facts  which  had  not  vet  hap- 
pened ;  or  Epistles  to  Churches  not  yet  in  being,  conccrnmg  busi- 
ness, duties,  and  dancers,  of  which  no  vestige  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared to  have  existed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  irreverent,  or  impro-  ' 
per,  to  say,  that  Christ  could  not,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive,  have 
written  the  New  Testament  in  its  present  form,  without  palpable 
improprieties,  inwoven  in  the  very  nature  of  the  work* 

in  its  present  form,  the  Gospel  is  far  more  useful,  than  it  would 
have  been,  if  written  in  the  manner  which  I  have  supposed,  in 
many  respects.  It  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  composed  of  facts; 
unless,  indeed,  the  same  facts  had  been  communicated  in  predic- 
tion. In  the  historical  form,  in  which  they  now  appear,  they  are 
much  more  easily  and  strongly  realized  -,  more  reaaily  believed ; 
more  capable  of  being  substantiated  by  evidence ;  and  more  pow- 
erfully lelt ;  than  if  they  had  been  only  predicted.  7%e  Epistles 
are  also,  in  a  great  proportion  of  instances,  written  on  subjects  of 
real  business ;  and  for  that  reason  are  more  easily  proved  to  be 
genuine ;  are  far  more  interesting,  and  far  more  instructive,  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Their  different  dates  con- 
tinue the  indubitable  history  of  the  Church  through  a  considerable 
period:  and  furnish  us  with  a  number  of  very  important  facts, 
which  we  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  Their  direction  to  Churches 
in  different  countries  presents  us,  also,  with  the  extension,  and 
state,  of  the  Church,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  at  that  time. 
The  business,  concerning  which  they  were  written,  occasions  a 
display  of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  errors,  temptations,  controversies, 
and  backslidings ;  the  faith,  comforts,  hopes,  repentance,  brotherly 
love,  piety,  and  general  excellence,  of  the  Christians,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  These  are  the  peculiarly  interesting  cir- 
cumstances of  all  other  Christians.  Tne  instructions,  therefore, 
the  exhortations,  commands,  reproofs,  encouragements,  and  con- 
solations, addressed  to  these  Chiu-ches,  are  to  all  other  Christians, 
as  to  them,  the  very  best  means  of  reformation,  improvement,  and 
comfort. 

7%«  examples  of  the  Apostles,  which  in  a  Gospel,  completed  by 
Christ,  could  not  have  been  recorded,  are  among  the  most  edifying, 
as  well  as  most  interesting,  parts  of  the  sacred  Canon. 

The  variety  of  form  and  manner,  now  introduced  into  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  attended  with  peculiar  advantages.  It  renders  the  Scrip- 
tures far  more  pleasing.  A  greater  number  of  persons  will  read  them. 
All,  who  read  them,  will  read  them  oftener,  and  will  more  deeply  feel 
their  contents.  It  renders  them  &r  more  ms/ruc^'v^.  In  consequenrr 
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of  the  various  application  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  to  so  many 
different  concerns  of  mankind,  clearer  views  are  given  of  their  ex- 
tent, and  comprehensiveness.  By  a  comparison  also  of  the  differ- 
ent passages,  thus  written,  with  each  other,  as  they  are  thus  written 
witli  a  various  reference  and  application,  new  truths  are  obvious- 
ly, as  well  as  certainly,  inferred  from  tliem,  almost  without  any 
limitation  of  their  number.  The  truths,  also,  which  are  thus  in- 
ferred, arc  always  important,  and  frequently  of  very  great  import- 
ance. By  this  variety  of  manner,  application,  and  inference,  the 
Scriptures  are  always  new,  improving,  and  delightful;  and  exhibit 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  manner,  in  wliich 
God  has  directed  diem  to  be  written,  as  well  as  in  the  wonderful 
and  glorious  things,  which  they  contain. 

I  have  now  finished  this  interesting  head  of  my  discourse;  and 
shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  remaining  ones; 
which,  respecting  subjects  generally  understood,  will  demand  our 
attention  but  a  few  moments. 

The  III.  subject  proposed,  was  the  Things,  which  the  Apostles 
preached. 

On  this  I  observe  in  the 

1st.  place.  The  Apostles  have  written  the  whole Nexo  Testament; 
both  the  things  which  wrre  said,  and  done,  by  Christ,  and  the  things 
which  were  said,  and  done,  by  themselves. 

2dly.  They  have  either  originally  commvnicated,  or  materially 
explained,  many  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  were  either  omitted,  or 
partially  communicated,  by  Christ. 

Among  these  I  select  the  following. 

The  connexion  which  runs  through  the  whole  system  of  Re- 
demption ;  the  patriarchal.  Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations ; 
their  mutual  dependence ;  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  on 
Christ ;  and  the  sameness  of  the  manner  and  principles  of  salva- 
tion in  all  the  extent  of  the  curse,  and  the  unhappy  efficacy  of  the 
AposUicy  of  our  first  parcnts ;  the  parallelism  between  the  first 
and  second  Adam,  and  ootween  the  ruin  and  recovery  of  mankind ; 
the  imperfection  of  the  Sinaitic  co\enant;  the  superior  glory  and 
blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
formed  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek;  his  Government  of  the 
world,  for  the  benefit  of  ihe  Church ;  his  intercession  in  behalf  of 
his  followers,  before  the  throne  of  God;  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  Abraham,^nA  to  the  Israelites ;  JiKstification  by  the  grace  of 
God  through  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  founded  on  that 
righteousness  as  its  meritorious  cause  ;  the  sameness  oiAbrahani^s 
justification  with  that  of  all  other  saints,  both  before  and  after  the 
coming  of  Christ ;  the  sameness  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  the  extension  of  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  not 
only  to  the  Jews  but  to  all  mankind ;  the  nature  of  Evangelical 
&ith ;  the  nature  of  Evangelical  love ;  the  progressive  sanctifica- 
tion  of  Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  difficulties  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  warfare,  and  the  stragele  between  sin  and  holiness  in  the  sane* 
tified  mind ;  the  nature  ana  circumstances  of  the  resurrection ;  the 
process  of  the  final  judgment ;  the  conflagration  of  the  earth  and 
visible  heavens ;  the  worship  rendered  to  Christ  in  the  heavenly 
world;  and  his  peculiar  agency  in  administcrioMo  his  followers  the 
happiness  of  a  glorious  immortality.  These,  fogcthcr  with  a  train 
of  important  prophecies,  concerning  the  aflairs  of  the  Church 
throughout  every  age  of  the  Christian  Disppnsation,  tin?  Apostles 
have  added  to  the  other  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  or  more  per- 
fectlv  explained  them  to  mankind. 

IV.  The  Consequences  of  their  preaching. 

1st.  The  Apostles^  and  their  converts^  were  furioiisly  perse cvted^ 
soon  after  they  had  begun  to  preach  the  Gospel ^  particularly  by  iht 
Jens  ;  and  not  long  after  by  the  Gentiles  also. 

This  subject  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  discussion  from  me.  It 
is  extensively  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  largely  insisted 
on  in  Ecclesiastical  history. 

2dly.  The  Apostles  preached  the  Gospel  with  wondtrful  success. 

Beside  the  many  thousand  converts,  whom  they  made  among 
the  Jews,  they  spread  the  Gospel  from  Hindoostan  to  Gaul ;  ana 
planted  Churches  throughout  a  ereat  part  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
in  Persia^  Hindoostan^  and  several  other  Countries.  The  number 
of  their  disciples  in  these  extensive  regions  was  immensely  sreat; 
and  this  vast  wilderness  was  made  to  blossom  as  the  garden  of 
God. 

Exclusively  of  the  residence  of  Christ  in  the  world,  nothing  has 
ever  taken  place  among  mankind,  so  wonderful  and  glorious,  as 
this  event ;  nothing  more  unlike  the  ordinary  progress  of  things  ; 
nothing  more  declarative  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  God; 
nothing  more  evincive  of  the  reality  of  Revelation.  Whether  we 
consider  the  religion  to  which  manlund  were  converted ;  the-  rliffi- 
culty  of  producing  a  real  reformation  in  the  human  heart ;  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  converts  ;  the  bigotry  of  the  J(ws ;  tho  igno- 
rance and  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  vastncss,  unifonnity, 
and  enduring  nature,  of  the  change ;  or  the  seeming  insignificance 
of  the  instruments  by  which  it  was  wrought;  fishermen,  oublicans, 
and  tent-makers;  few,  feeble,  friendless, despised,  perz^erutcd, and 
in  many  instances,  put  to  a  violent  death  ;  wc  are  astoni-^l  od  and 
lost.  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  importance  of  this  fart ;  the 
success  of  the  Gospel ;  might  easily  and  usefully  fill  a  volume,  but 
cannot  be  pursued  at  the  present  time.  It  has  been  a  theme  of  ex- 
ultation and  joy  to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  Church ;  and,  as  we 
have  the  best  reason  to  conclude,  of  peculiar  wonder  and  tran  port 
in  the  world  above. 

The  evidence^  which  it  furnishes  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Cros- 
pel,  is  immoveable ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  insisted  on 
Dv  Christians  with  superiority  and  triumph.  Infidels  have  labour- 
ed to  diminish  and  obscure  it  with  extreme  earnestness  and  assidui- 
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ty;  but  they  have  laboured  in  vain.  GKMon,  pardcularlv,  with 
much  art,  a  malignant  hostility  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  the  most 
strenuous  exertion  of  his  talents,  has  struggled  hard  to  account  for 
this  event  by  assigning  it  to  other  causes  u^n  the  true  one.  The 
real  effect  of  his  mhours  has,  however,  been  to  leave  the  evidence 
of  the  inspiration  9  the  Apostles  more  clear,  more  convindng, 
and  more  unexceptionable,  than  it  was  before* 
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SERMON  L. 

THS   PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. — ORIGIN,    OFFICE,    AND  CHARACTBK 
OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD. PROOFS  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. 


Psalm  ci.  4.^The  Loed  hath  «wam,  and  wUl  not  repent :  Thou  art  a  Pried  yir- 

ever,  after  the  order  o/Mekkmdek 

In  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  considered  (Ae  Prophetical 
character  of  Christ.    I  shall  now  proceed,  according  to  the  plan,, 
originallyproposed  for  the  investigation  of  his  office  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  Man,  to  consider  his  Priesthood. 

In  order  to  a  proper  examinaUon  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  examine  summarily, 

Ist.   The  Origin^ 

2dly.  The  Office,  and, 

3dly.  The  Characier,  of  a  Priest^  and. 

Afterward,  to  inqmre  in  what  manner j  the  office  and  character  ^ 
m  Priest  may  be  said  to  belong  to  Christ. 

I.  The  office  o/*  a  Priest  usuloubtedltf  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world.  The  earliest  mention,  made  of  this  subject  in  form,  is 
iound  in  Genesis  xiv*  18,  And  Melchisedek,  King  of  Salem,  brought 
forth  bread  and  wine  ;  and  he  was  the  Priest  of  the  most  High  God. 
The  office  was,  however,  in  being  long  before  this  period.  Cain 
and  Abel  performed  the  public  duties  of  it  for  themselves;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  was  re^larly  continued  from 
their  time  through  every  succeeding  penod,  to  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

So  soon  as  mankind  became  distributed  into  families,  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  the  Father  of  the  family  exercised  this  office 
in  all  instances,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  household.  Several 
instances  of  this  nature  are  recorded :  Jioah  was  plainly  the  Priest 
of  his  own  family,  and  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job,  of  theirs. 
It  is  probable,  that  heads  of  families,  generally,  held  the  office  in 
the  same  manner. 

When  mankind  became  settled  in  tribes  and  nations,  the  prince 
or  chief  ruler,  and  at  times  some  other  ruler  of  great  distinction, 
became  the  priest  of  the  nation.  Thus  Melchisedtk  was  at  the 
same  time  the  King  and  Priest  of  the  people  of  Salem;  and  thus, 
as  we  know  from  profane  history,  many  other  princes  held  the 
same  office  among  the  people,  over  whom  they  presided. 

Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  office  was  by  divine  institutioii| 
appropriated  to  a  particular  class  of  men.  All  these,  except  one, 
were,  originally,  ordinary  priests ;  over  whom,  that  one  presid^ 
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in  the  character  of  High  Priest.  To  this  officer  peculiar  duties 
and  privileges  were  attached.  His  weight  and  influence  were  al- 
most invariably  second  only  to  those  of  the  Prince,  and  not  unfrc- 
quently  paramount  even  to  them.  Similar  establishments  were 
early  made  among  the  Gentiles.  In  the  time  of  Joseph^  we  find 
the  Priests  a  separate  class  of  men  in  the  land  of  t^ypt.  An  in- 
stitution, essentially  of  the  same  nature,  appears  to  have  existed  in 
many  other  nations  at  a  very  early  date ;  and  a  Priesthood  in 
one  form,  or  another,  has  been  found  in  almost  all  the  nations  of 
men,  in  every  age  of  the  world.  This  fact  proves  unanswerably, 
that  the  priesthood  has  its  origin  eillier  in  a  Divine  appointment, 
handed  down  by  universal  tradition,  or  in  such  a  sense,  felt  by  the 
human  mind,  of  its  utility  and  importance,  as  to  persuade  aU  na- 
aofiA^  for  this  reason,  not  only  to  institute,  but  to  maintain  it,  with 
great  expense  and  self-denial.  As  we  find  the  office  commencing 
with  the  very  first  age  of  the  world ;  wc  are  furnished  by  this  fact 
vith  a  strong  presumptive  argument,  to  prove  that  it  was  derived, 
originally,  from  a  divine  institution.  This  argument  receives  no 
small  strength  from  the  consideration,  that  the  office,  however  cor- 
nipted  and  mutilated,  was,  in  substance,  every  where  the  same ; 
and  was  professedly  directed  to  the  same  objects. 

n.  The  Office  of  a  Pritst  involved  the  following  things, 

1st.  Intercession. 

This  is  so  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  always  a  part 
4>f  the  duties  of  a  Priest,  as  to  need  neither  proof  nor  explanation. 
In  conformity  to  it  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  commanded  to  bless 
'the  children  of  Israel^  by  praying  for  them  in  this  remarkable  lan- 
guage. Jehovah  bless  thee^  and  keep  thee.  Jehovah  make  his 
face  to  shine  upon  thee^  and  be  gracious  .unto  thee!  Jehovah  lift  up 
his  countenance  upon  thee^  and  give  thee  peace  !  In  the  same  manner 
also,  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet  Joel^  the  Priests^  the  ministers  of 
the  Lord  were  commanded  to  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar^ 
and  to  say^  Spare  thy  people^  O  Lord!  and  give  not  thine  heritage 
to  reproach!  that  the  heathen  shoiUd  rule  over  them!  Wherefore 
ihould  they  say  among  the  people^  Where  is  their  God? 

Among  the  Gentiles,  also,  Priests  customarily  prayed  for  the 
people. 

2dly.  Another  branch  of  the  Priest'^s. office  was  the  offering  of 
sacrifces  and  other  oblations. 

Every  high  Priest j  taken  from  among  men,  says  St.  Pat//,  is  or- 
iained  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that>he  may  offer  both 
"gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sin.  Intercession  seems  to  be  a  duty  of 
natural  religion,  and  may  be  easily  supposed  to  be  a  service,  prop- 
erly performed  by  beings,  who  have  not  feUen  from  their  obedi- 
ence. But,  in  such  a  state,  the  offering  of  sacrifices  could  evi- 
dently have  no  propriety,  nor  foundation.  Sacrifices  are,  in  m^ 
view,  beyond  all  ooubt,  of  'Divine  appointment,  and  have  their 
fimndation  inthe-^pOBtaacy  of  man.    Oi  this  the.  proof  seems,  to  me 
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complete,  both  from  reason  and  Revelation.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, as  it  cannot  be  proper,  that  on  this  occasion  I  should  enter 
upon  a  detailed  account  or  this  proof.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  sacrifices  existed  among  all  the  ancient  nations,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  derived  from  one  common  source ;  that  no 
nation,  beside  the  Jews,  can  dve  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
rite,  or  any  reason  for  which  it  was  founded ;  nor  show,  unless 
loosely  and  unsatisfactorily,  any  purpose,  which  it  could  rationally 
be  expected  to  answer :  that  all  nations  still  hoped  by  means  of 
their  sacrifices  to  become  acceptable,  though  they  could  not  tell 
how,  or  why,  to  their  Gods  ;  and  accordingly  made  the  offering  of 
sacrifices  the  principal  rite  of  their  respective  religions  :  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  they  offered  the  same  sacrifices ;  and  those  chiefiy 
such,  as  are  styled  clean,  in  the  Scriptures.  These  sacrifices  were, 
also,  esteemed  in  some  sense  or  other,  though  none  of  the  heathen 
could  explain  that  sense,  expiations  for  sin.  At  the  same  time,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  to  the  eye  of  reason,  no  per- 
ceptible connexion  between  sacrifices  and  religion  ;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  rite,  pailicularly,  which  can  lead  the  understand- 
ing to  suppose  it  in  any  sense  expiatory.  The  true  dictate  of 
reason  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  causeless  destruction  of  the  life 
of  an  animal  must  be  in  itself  an  evil ;  an  act  of  inhumanity;  a 
provocation  to  God ;  only  increasing  the  list  of  crimos  in  the  sup- 
pliant: while,  on  the  contrary,  the  sup[)osition  that  God  can  be  ap- 
peased, or  reconciled,  by  the  death  of  an  animal,  burnt  upon  an 
altar,  is  an  obvious  and  monstrous  absurdity.  Well  might  Balak 
doubt,  when  he  asked  so  anxiously,  under  the  strong  influence  of 
traditionary  custom.  Will  the  Lord  be  pit  used  with  thousands  of 
rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil. ^  Shall  /give  myjirst' 
bom  for  my  transgression ;  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  ?  The  only  sacrifices  of  God ;  that  is,  the  only  sacrifices, 
which  God  will  accept,  if  he  will  accept  any  from  man ;  are  in  the 
eye  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  in  that  of  David,  a  broken  spirit 
and  a  contrite  heart ;  a  disposition,  as  specified  by  Balaam  in  his 
answer  to  Balah  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  our  God.  From  those  observations,  taken  in  their  connexion, 
it  is,  I  think,  fairly  evident,  that  sacrifices  were  not,  and  cannot 
have  been,  devised  by  mankind. 

In  the  Scriptures  the  same  doctrine  is,  I  apprehend,  rendered 
unquestionably  certain.  Mel  oflered  a  sacrifice  to  God,  and  was 
accepted.  By  St.  Paul  we  are  informed,  that  he  offered  this  sac- 
rifice in  faith.  While  it  is  incredible,  that  he  should  have  devised 
this  rite  as  an  act  of  religion,  it  is  anti-scriptural,  and  therefore  in- 
credible, that  he  should  have  been  accepted  in  any  act,  beside  an 
act  of  obedience  to  God.  But  such  an  act,  his  sacrifice  could  not 
have  been,  unless  it  had  been  commanded  of  God.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  in  what  manner  liis  faith  could  have  been  exert- 
ed, or  to  what  object  it  could  have  been  directed,  unless  it  was 
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cUrccted  to  some  divine  promise.  But  no  divine  promise  is,  in  the 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  made  to  mankind,  except  through  the  Re- 
deemer. Abel^  therefore,  must  have  beheved  m  the  future  exist- 
ence, and  eflficacious  interference,  of  that  Sttd  of  the  Woman, 
which  Teas  one  day  to  bruise  the  h$ad  of  the  Serpent.  With  the 
eye  of  faith  lie  saw,  that  through  this  glorious  person  there  was 
forgiveness  with  Godj  and  therefore  feared,  or  reverenced  h'un* 
He  hoped  in  the  divine  promise  that  through  him  there  was  plenJtt^ 
ous  redemption  for  the  cnildren  of  men ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this 
hope  he  performed  such  acts  of  worship  as  God  had  enjoined. 
Had  he,  on  the  contrarv,  like  J^adab  and  Abxhu^  brought  an  offer- 
ing which  the  Lord  had  not  cornmanded,  we  are  warranted  from 
analogy  to  conclude,  that  he  would  have  been  rejected,  as  thetf 
were. 

After  the  deluge,  AoaA,  as  we  are  told,  buildtd  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  took  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and 
offered  burnt-offerings  on  the  altar.     On  this  occasion,  also,  the 
offering  was  accepted.     To  this  fact  the  same  reasoning  is  appli- 
cable with  the  same  force.     But  it  is  further  evident  from  this  sto- 
2,  that  both  fowls  and  beasts,  were,  at  that  time,  known,  and 
signated,  as  clean,  and  unclean.     That  this  designation  existed 
in  the  time  of  Xoah,  and  was  customary  language,  known  to  him 
and  others  at  that  time,  is  certain,  from  the  iact,  that  he  selected 
only  such  as  were  clean ;  and  is  still  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  God  directed  him  to  take  of  every  clean  beast,  and  every 
clean  fowl,  by  sevens,  into  the  ark;  and  that  Jioah  exactly  obeyed 
this  command,  and  therefore  perfectly  knew  what  it  imported. 
Beasts  and  fowls  were,  of  course,  distinguished  as  clean  and  un- 
clean ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  those  which  might,  and  those  which 
might  not,  be  offered  to  God.     But  beasts,  in  themselves,  are  all 
equally  clean,  and  equally  unclean :  nor  can  common  sense  discern 
a  reason,  why  one  should  be  offered  rather  than  another,  any 
more,  than  why  any  of  them  should  be  offered  at  all.     The  dis- 
tinction of  clean  and  unclean,  or  acceptable  and  unacceptable, 
cannot  have  been  founded  in  any  thing,  but  the  divine  appoint- 
ment.    But  this  distinction  we  find  thus  early  made :  and,  as  Abel 
offered  clean  beasts  also,  and  the  firstlings  of  his  flock ;  the  very 
sacrifice  commanded  afterwanls  to  the  Israelites ;  there  is  ample 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  same  distinction  was  made  from  the 
beginning. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Scriptures  involve  a  plain,  and  at  tliesame 
time  a  most  important,  meaning.  All  of  them  were  typical  merely ; 
and  declared  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  faith  of  the  worship- 

Eer  in  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  and  in  the 
Icssings  promised  by  God  through  his  mediation.  Considered  in 
this  light,  sacrifices  are  highly  significant  acts  of  worship ;  worthy 
of  bemg  divinely  instituted ;  deeply  affecting  the  heart  of  the  sup- 
pliant ;  naturally  and  strongly  edifying  h'un  in  faith,  hope,  and  obc- 
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dience;  and  ^cll  deserving  a  place  among  the  most  important 
religious  rites  of  all,  who  lived  before  the  oblation  of  the  great 
Sacrifice,  made  for  mankind. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident,  ths^ 
sacrifices  were  divinely  instituted ;  and  that  this  institution  was 
founded  in  the  future  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  made  by  the  lU- 
deemer*  It  is,  of  course,  evident  also,  that  this  part  of  the  priest's 
office  is  derived  from  tlie  apostacy  of  mankind;  and  can  naveli 
place,  onir  among  beings  who  need  an  expiation. 

3dly*  Another  pari  of  the  Priest'* 8  office  was  to  deliver  the  orachiy 
or  answers  of  God  to  the  peopUi 

This  was  done,  partly  by  the  now  inexplicable  mode  of  Urim 
and  Thtmimim^  and  partly  by  declarations,  made  in  the  common 
manner. 

The  heathen  priesthood,  in  imitation  of  that  which  was  instituted 
by  God,  gave  the  pretended  answers  of  their  oracular  Divinities  to 
such  as  came  to  consult  them. 

4thly»  Another  pari  of  the  Priest'* s  office  mas  deciding  the  Itg^l 
controversies  of  individuals^  or  judging  beliceen  man  and  man. 

For  the  institution  of  this  duty  of  the  Priests,  see  Deuteronomy 
xvii.  9,  10.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  priests  are  mentioned  in 
succeeding  ages,  as  judges  of  the  people. 

6thly.  Another  part  of  the  Priest^ s  office  was  to  instruct  theptopk 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  Law. 

Tfie priest^ s  lips^  says  Ahlachi,  should  keep  knowledge;  and  they 
should  seek  the  Law  at  his  mouth:  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  this  Office  the  offering  of  Sacrifices  and  other 
Oblations  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent  and  important.  It 
was  originally  enjoined  in  the  authontative  separation  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  to  the  priesthood.  It  is  every  where  more  insisted  on  as 
the  great  business  of  the  priests,  throughout  the  Law  of  Moses, 
and  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  Economy.  It  is 
accoi-dingly  mentioned,  alone,  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hc- 
brewsj  chapter  v.  verse  1 ,  as  the  sum  of  the  duty  of  the  High  Priest. 
Every  high  priest — is  ordained — that  he  may  offer  both  gifts  and 
sacr^ces  for  sins.  This,  then,  is  the  peculiar  Office,  or  duty,  of 
the  rriesthood ;  while  the  others  are  only  appendages. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  priest  was  every  where 
considered  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  making  an  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  person,  or  persons,  by  whom  the  offerings  were  present- 
ed :  sometimes  for  individuals ;  sometimes  for  the  whole  nation. 
This  great  object,  the  only  rational  means  of  explaining  the  insti* 
tution  of  sacrifices,  is  abundantly  inculcated  in  the  formal  insti- 
tution itself,  and  in  all  the  precepts,  by  which  die  duties  of  it  art 
regulated ;  so  abundantly,  that  1  know  not  how  it  can  be  mis^ 
construed.  Accordinglv,  the  Scriptures  have  been  understdOd 
in  this  manner  only  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  firom  til^^  be- 
ginning. 
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But  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  awau  sins*  These  sacrifices,  there- 
fore, were  never  designed  to  purify  those,  by  whom  they  were  of- 
fered. They  were  plainly,  and  certainly,  mere  types,  holding 
forth  to  the  suppliant  the  great  and  real  sacrifice,  by  which  the 
Author  of  it  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.  In 
bumt'offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin^  God  said  by  Davids  Psalm  xl. 
he  had  no  pleasure,  1  hey  were  not,  therefore,  ordained  for  their 
own  sake ;  but  to  point  the  eyes  of  worshippers  to  the  Son  of  God, 
who  came  to  do  his  will ;  for  whom  a  body  was  prepared  ;  and  who, 
having  offered,  in  that  body,  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  sate  down  for  ever 
at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  scheme  of  Atonement,  then,  appears  evidently  to  have  been 
a  part,  and  a  chief  part,  of  the  divine  Economy  m  the  present 
world,  in  all  ages,  or  from  the  beginning. 

Accordingly,  when  Christ  had  performed  this  great  duty  of  his 
own  priesthood,  the  priesthood  of  men  ceased.  The  Jewish  priest- 
hood was  terminated  within  a  few  years  after  his  Ascension.  The 
Office,  cxccut  as  iiolden  by  Christ,  has  no  place  in  the  ChristiaM 
Church ;  ana,  unless  in  a  figurative  sense,  cannot  be  applied  i# 
Christian  Ministers  without  a  solecism. 

III.  The  Character  of  a  Priest,  as  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures^ 
consisted  principally  if  the  following  things, 

1st.  .4  Priest  miuft  be  called  of  God, 

JA)  man,  says  St.  Paul,  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he 
that  is  called  of  God,  as  xcas  Aaron*  So  also  Christ  glorified  not 
himself  to  be  made  an  High  Priest ;  but  he  that  said  unto  him.  Thou 
art  my  Son;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Nothing  is  more  plain, 
than  that  he  who  ministers  to  God  in  divine  things,  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved of  God ;  and  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  he  who  is  not  called, 
cannot  expect  to  be  approved.  To  thrust  one's  self  into  an  office 
of  this  nature  must  be  the  result  of  mere  impudence  and  impiety : 
a  spirit,  which  cannot  meet  the  divine  acceptance. 

2dly.  A  Priest  must  be  holy. 

Aaron  and  his  sons  were  originally  sanctified,  externally,  by  a 
series  of  most  solemn  oficrings  and  ceremonies.  The  Garments  of 
the  High  Priest  were  also  pronounced  holy,  and  styled  holy  gar- 
ments. The  oil,  with  which  he  was  anointed,  was  styled  holy ;  and 
was  forbidden  to  all  other  persons,  on  a  severe  and  dreadful  pen- 
alty. Holiness  to  the  Lord  was  engraved  on  a  plate,  which  he 
was  directed  to  wear  upon  his  mitre. 

Such  an  high  priest,  says  St.  Paul,  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harm- 
less^undefiled,  atut  separate  from  sinners. 

No  absurdity  can  ne  more  obvious,  or  more  gross,  than  an  un- 
holy, polluted  character  in  a  man,  whose  professional  business  it  is 
to  minister  to  God.  The  very  Heathen  were  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  their  priests  claimed  generally,  and  laboured  to  preserve  that 
character,  which  they  esteemed  sanctity. 
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« 

Sdly«  A  Priest  must  be  learned  in  the  Scriptures. 
As  the  Priests  were  to  teach,  so  they  were  to  keqp,  knowledge. 
Ezra,  accordingly,  is  declared  to  have  been  a  ready  Scribe  in  the 
Zdtw  of  Moses  ;  and  to  have  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  Law  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgmenim 
Artaxerxes,  also,  in  his  decree  testifies,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was 
in  the  hand  of  Ezra.  Every  pnest  was  implicidy  required  to  pos- 
sess these  three  great  characteristics  of  the  Priesthood. 

1  have  discussed  the  preceding  subjects,  viz.  The  origin,  The 
office,  and  the  character  of  the  Priesthood,  that  the  various  observa- 
tions, which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  in  the  further  exam- 
ination of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  may  be  the  more  distincdy 
understood. 

/  shall  now  inquire  in  what  manner  the  office  and  character  of  a 
Priest  may  with  propriety  be  said  to  belong  to  him. 

In  the  text,  God  the  Father  is  exhibiteid  as  having  sworn  with  a 
solemn  and  unchangeable  decree  to  his  Son,  Thou  art  a  Priest  for 
ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek.  As  the  person  to  whom  this 
oath  was  addressed,  is  expressly  declared  both  by  Christ  and  St* 
Paul  to  be  Christ ;  there  can  be  no  debate  concerning  this  part  of 
the  subject* 

Further ;  as  Christ  is  here  declared  by  God  the  Father  to  be  a 
priest,  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  he  sustained  this  office.  It  may, 
however,  be  proper  to  remind  those  who  hear  me  and  who  wish  to 
examine  the  Scriptural  account  of  this  subject,  that  the  establish- 
ment and  explanation  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  occupies  a  great 
part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

But,  although  this  fact  cannot  be  questioned ;  it  cannot  easily 
fail  to  be  a  useful  employment  in  a  Christian  assembly,  to  show, 
that  Christ  actually  sustained  the  whole  character,  ana  performed 
all  the  duties  of  a  priest  of  God.  This  purpose  I  shall  endeavour 
to  accomplish  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  discourse. 

1st*  Christ  sustained  the  whole  character  of  a  Priest  of  God, 
He  was  called  of  God  to  this  office.  Of  this  the  proof  is  complete 
in  the  passage  already  quoted,  from  Hebrews  v*  4,  5.  J^o  man  tak- 
eth  this  honour  unto  himself  but  he  that  is  called  of  God  as  was 
Aaron.  So  also  Christ  glorified  not  himself,  to  be  made  an  high 
priest ;  but  he  that  said  unto  him^  Thou  art  my  Son^  to-day  have  I 
begotten  thee.  In  the  following  verse,  the  Apostle  with  unanswer- 
able force  alleges  the  text,  as  complete  proof  of  the  same  point* 
As  fie  saithalso  in  another  place^  Thou  art  a  Priest  for  crer,  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek.  In  the  9th  and  10th  verses,  also,  he  renews 
the  declaration  in  a  different  form,  from  the  same  words :  And  be- 
ing made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all 
them  that  obey  him;  Called  of  God  an  high  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedek.  In  consequence  of  this  divine  call  to  the  priesthood, 
he  was  anointed  to  this  office,  not  with  the  holy  anointine  oil, 
^mplo*  ed  in  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  Aaronic  priesthooa,  but 
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with  the  antitype  of  thdtt  oil ;  the  Spirit  of  grace,  poQred  upon  him 
WfUKout  nuasure  by  the  hand  of  God. 

He  was  Ao/y*  ouch  an  high  priest^  says  St.  Paul^  became  usy  who 
woi  holtff  harmless^  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinnets*  Who  did 
no  sin,  says  St.  Peter,  neither  was  guile  found  m  his  motcfA.  Tile 
prince  of  this  world  comethj  says  our  Saviour,  and  has  nothing  in 
me :  that  is,  nothing,  on  which  he  can  found  an  accusation  against 
me. 

He  was  perfectly  acquainted  voith  the  Law  of  Ood»  This  is  abun- 
dantly declared  by  Christ  himself  in  many  forms ;  particularly,  when 
be  says,  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Sor^,  and  shemeth  him  all  things, 
whatsoever  he  doeth.  And  again ;  J^o  one  knoweth  the  Father  but 
the  Son,  and  he,  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him,*  And  again, 
lam  the  light  of  the  world.]  And  atatn,  7%y  Law  is  within  my 
keart.X  Of  this  acauaintance  with  tne  divine  Law  he  gave  the 
most  abundant  proofs,  while  he  resided  in  this  worid,  in  his  dis- 
courses generally.  But  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount  he  gave  a 
more  clear,  minute,  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  its  nature, 
and  extent)  than  was  ever  furnished,  elsewhere,  to  the  children  of 
men. 

2dly«  He  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  Priest  of  God,  except  one; 
to  wit,  determining  judicially  the  controversies  between  men  ;  a  thing 
irreconcileable  to  his  office  as  a  Priest. 

He  taught  the  Law,  or  will  of  God  to  his  people,  and  ultimatelu  to 
miankind,  in  a  manner  far  more  extensive,  perspicuous,  forcible, 
and  every  wav  perfect,  than  all  the  priests,  and  all  the  prophets, 
who  preccdea  hun,  had  been  able  to  do.  On  this  subject  I  have 
dwelt,  while  considering  his  chamcter  as  a  Prophet,  with  so  much 
minuteness,  as  to  preclude  all  necessity  of  further  discussion. 

In  this  instruction  he  has  included  all  things  pertaining  to  life 
and  to  Godliness,  necessary  to  be  knowti  by  man ;  and,  therefore, 
has  involved  in  them  every  oracular  answer,  or  answer  of  God  to 
the  inquiries  of  mankind  (^er  their  interest  and  duty,  which  tliey 
can  ever  need,  on  this  si(]e  of  the  grave. 

He  has  performed,  and  still  performs,  for  this  sinful  world,  the 
great  office  of  an  Intercessor. 

But  ihis  man  (says  St.  Paul)  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an 
unchangeable  Priesthood.  Wherefore  he  is  able,  also,  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  imto  God  by  him  ;  seeing  he  ever  liveth 
to  make  itilercession  for  them.  If  any  man  sins,  says  St.  John,  we 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  Of 
this  Intercession  his  prayer,  in  the  17th  Chapter  of  JoAn,  has  been 
considered  as  an  example. 

Finally ;  He  performed  the  great  duty  of  offering  sacrifice.  Who 
needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  Priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first 
for  his  own  sins,  and  thsn  for  the  people^sifor  this  he  did  onct, 

^Ifitt.  li.  aa  f^oha  ii.  &  i  PMlm  xl.  8. 
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when  he  offered  tip  himstlf.    And  again :  .ATozd,  onc€  tn  Ae  md  ^fi^ 
the  worla^haih  he  appeared^  to  put  away  sitij  by  the  wacr^e  ^himr 
self.    And^  as  it  is  appointed  ttnto  men  once  to  die^  hut  efler  this  (Jki  ^ 
judgment ;  So  Christ  was  once  offered^  to  bear  the  sins  rfmainif^    it 
will  be  unnecessary  farther  to  multiply  proofs  of  this  point. 

It  may,  howevo',  be  useful  to  obviate  a  difficulty,  which  may  not 
very  unnaturally,  arise  in  the  mind,  when  contemplating  thia  suV 
ject*     It  is  this. 

How  eon  Christ  be  said  to  have  offered  himself^  when  he  was  euh 
prehendedy  condemned^  and  crucified^  by  others  ?  This  difficulty  iRiIl 
oe  easily  removed,  if  we  remember  the  following  things. 

1st.  i%at  Christ  could  not^  without  incurring  the  ginlt  of  suicide^ 

have  put  himself  to  death*     And^  therefore^  could  not  be  virtuouslg 

offered^  on  his  own  part ^  unless  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  others  s 

Sdly.  Tliat  he  voluntarily  came  into  the  worlds  to  die  for  simurei 

3dly.  That  he  predicted  his  own  death,  and  therefore  certain^ 

foreknew  it :  and, 

4thly.  TTiat  he  could,  with  perfect  ease,  have  resisted,  and  over* 
come  his  enemies  ;  as  he  proved  unanswerably  by  his  miracles  ;  an^ 
particularly  by  compelling,  through  the  awe  of  his  presence,  those 
very  enemies  to  fall  backward  to  the  ground,  at  the  lime  when  they 
first  attempted  to  take  him,  Fi*om  these  things  it  is  evident,  beyond 
a  debate,  that  he  himself  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  /  and  of 
himself  laid  down  his  life,  and  took  it  up  again,  when  none  could  tak€ 
it  out  of  his  hand. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  was,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  a  priest  of  God ;  and  that  he  sustained  all  the 
characteristics,  and  performed  all  the  duties,  belonging  to  the 
priesthood :  particularly,  that  he  was  called  of  God,  conseci'ated, 
and  anointed,  to  this  office  ;  and  that  he  performed  the  gr^at  rluty 
of  offering  sacrifice,  for  which  the  office  was  especially  instituted. 
Let  me  now  ask,  whether  these  things,  so  strongly  and  a  bun- 
dandy  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  can  be  m:idc,  in  any  sense,  to  ac- 
cord with  the  Unitarian  doctrine  :  that  Christ  died  merely  as  a  wit- 
ness  to  the  truth  of  his  declarations.  Every  Christian  Martyr,  as 
his  name  sufficiently  indicates,  yielded  his  life  as  a  testimony  to  die 
truth.  But  was  every  Christian  Martyr  therefore  a  Priest  of  God  ? 
Did  eveiT  Martyr  offer  sacrifice  ?  Was  St,  Paul  a  Priest ;  or  St. 
Peter  f   They  were  both  witnesses  to  the  truth ;  and  voluatarily 

Sve  up  their  lives  as  a  testimony  to  the  truth.   But  did  tb^y,  there- 
re,  offer  sacrifice  ?    Were  they,  therefore,  Priests  ?    Did  any  man 
ever  think  of  applying  to  them  language  of  this  nature  ? 

But,  further,  Christ  ib  expressly,  and  often,  declared  to  have  of- 
fered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sins. 

For  whose  sins  did  he  offer  this  sacrifice  ?  Not  for  his  ova :  for 
he  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  For  the  fiins  of 
others,  then,  was  this  offering  made.  According  to  the  declaim  tion 
of  St.  Peter,  He  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.    His  sac- 
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^H|be  of  himself  was,  therefore,  an  Atonement,  and  Expiation,  of 
sins  ofiimankind. 

Thus  from  the  nature,  origin,  and  institution,  of  the  Priest's  Of- 
fice, it  is  evident,  that  Christ,  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  profession, 
became,  hy  the  execution  of  his  Official  duties,  (if  I  may  call  them 
such)  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  So  far  is  the  Unita- 
rian doctrine  on  this  subject  from  being  countenanced  by  the  Scrip- 
tural representations,  that  it  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  every  thing 
said  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  priesthood,  and  particulariy 
that  of  Christ. 

On  this  subject  t  propose  to  insist  more  at  lar^e  hereafter:  but 
I  thought  it  useful  to  show,  at  the  introduction  of  it  into  a  system  of 
Theology,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  very  feature  of  the  Priest's 
Office*  Nor  can  I  fail  to  wonder,  how  any  man,  reading  the  ac- 
counts given  of  it  in  the  Bible,  should  adopt  any  other  opinion  con- 
cerning this  part  of  the  Mediation  of  the  Redeemer. 


1 
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TBS   PKIBSTHOOD  OF   CHRIST. HIS   HOLINESS   OF    CHARACTRIU 


HiBBSWs  vii.  96. — For  tuek  an  higk  priul  became  tu,  tcAo  ii  hofyf  hanUest^  m- 
tUfiUd,  teparatt  from  nnners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heojoent. 

In  the  preceding^  discourse,  I  considered  the  Origin,  Office^  and 
Character^  of  the  Priuthood ;  and  showed  that  this  office^  in  the 
strictest  sense,  belonged  to  Christ ;  and  that  the  end  of  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  world  was  no  other,  than  to  hold  out  to  the  view 
of  the  ancients  the  priesthood  of  the  Redeemer. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  a  Priest,  I  mentioned  it  as  an  indis- 
pensable one,  I  fiat  he  should  be  holy.  This  characteristic  of  the 
Redeemer  1  shall  now  make  the  subject  of  consideration ;  and  in 
discussing  it  shall 

I.  Mention  several  particulars  j  in  which  this  attribute  was  exem- 
plifiid  ,*  and, 

II.  Explain  its  importance* 

I.  I  shall  mention  several  particularsj  in  which  this  ottrAtUe  ^f 
Christ  was  exemplified. 

In  the  text,  the  Apostle  declares,  that  Christ  was  holy,  harmless^ 
undefiledj  and  separate  from  sinners.  The  word,  holy^  in  this  pas- 
sage, naturally  denotes  the  positive  excellence  of  Christ  s  character: 
the  word,  harmless,  an  absolute  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  injuring 
and  corrupting  others  :  the  word,  undefiled,  his  freedom  from  all 
personal  corruption :  and  the  phrase,  5fjoara/«,  or  se pa  rated,  yVoiii 
sinners,  the  entire  distinction  between  him,  and  all  beings  who  are, 
in  any  sense,  or  degree,  the  subjects  of  sin.  The  character,  here 
given  of  Christ  by  tlie  Apostle,  includes,  therefore,  all  the  perfec- 
tion, of  which,  as  an  intelligent  being,  the  Saviour  was  capable. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  this  character  is  given  of  him  as  a 
Priest;  and,  of  course,  belongs  especially  to  him,  as  exercising 
this  part  of  his  Mediatorial  office. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  a  person,  examining  this  subject  with  a 
very  moderate  degree  of  attention,  that  Christ,  in  order  to  sustain 
this  character,  must  have  fulfilled  all  the  duties,  enjoined  on  him 
by  the  positive  precepts  of  the  divine  law,  and  have  abstained 
firom  every  transgression  of  the  negative  ones ;  that  in  thought, 
word,  and  action,  alike,  he  must  have  been  uniformly  obedient  to 
the  conmiands  of  God ;  that  his  obedience  must  have  been  ren- 
dered in  that  exact  and  perfect  degree^  in  which  it  was  required 
by  those  commands ;  and  that  it  must  have  included,  in  the  same 
perfect  manner,  all  the  duties  which  he  owed  immediately  to  God, 
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*  to  mankind,  and  to  himself:  in  other  words,  that  his  virtue,  or  moral 
excellence,  must  have  been  consummate. 

That  such  was,  in  fact,  the  character  of  Christ,  we  have  the 
most  abundant  testimony. 

The  Scriptures  declare  every  part  of  this  character.  St.  Peter 
asserts  directly,  that  he  did  no  sin  ;  that  guiie  was  not  found  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  styles  him  a  Lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot. 
He  calls  him  The  holy  one,  and  the  just ;  and  declares,  that  he 
went  about  doing  good.  St.  Paul  declares,  that  He  knew  no  sin. 
St.  John  declares,  that  m  him  was  no  sin.  David  styles  him  the 
Holy  One  of  God.  Isaiah,  or  rather  God  speaking  by  Isaiah,  calls 
him,  His  own  righteous  Servant ;  his  Elect ;  his  Beloved,  in  whom 
his  sold  delighted.  Jeremiah  styles  him  The  Lord,  our  righteous^ 
ness.  Christ  himself  declares  in  his  intercessory  prayer  to  the 
Father,  /  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work, 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do  ;  and  asserts,  that  the  Father  and  him- 
self are  one;  and  that  he,  who  hath  seen  him,  hath  seen  the  Father. 
He  also  says,  The  Prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing 
in  me.  At  his  baptism,  also,  and  during  his  transfiguration.  Goo, 
the  Father,  himself  declared  his  character,  in  those  memorable 
words,  T%is  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  A  simi- 
lar testimony  was  eiven  by  the  Spirit  of  truth  when  he  descended 
upon  Christ  in  a  boailu  shape,  like  a  dove. 

To  these  and  the  like  declarations,  which  might  be  easily  multi- 
plied to  a  great  extent,  various  other  kinds  of  testimony  are  added 
in  the  Scriptures, 

The  Jews,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  when 
assembled  to  behold  the  cure  of  the  deaf  man,  who  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  exclaimed,  amid  their  astonishment  at  the 
miracle,  He  hath  done  all  things  well.  During  his  life,  his  enemies 
laboured  hard  to  fix  some  imputation  upon  his  character ;  but 
their  efforts  terminated  in  the  groundless  and  senseless  calumnies, 
tfuii  he  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils  ;  and  that 
he  was  a  man  gluttonous,  and  a  wine-bibber  ;  a  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners :  calumnies,  daily  and  completely  refuted  by  the  testi- 
mony of  those,  amoncr  whom  he  continually  spent  his  time,  and 
even  by  the  demons  which  he  cast  out,  and  the  maniacs  whom  they 
possessed.  Even  these  felt  themselves  constrained  to  say,  I  know 
thee,  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God. 

In  his  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  afterwards  before  Pilate, 
every  art,  which  cunning  could  devise,  fraud  sanction,  or  malice 
execute,  was  practised,  in  order  to  fasten  upon  him  at  least  some 
species  of  criminality.     But,  in  spite  of  all  the  subornation  and 

Eerjury,  to  which  they  had  recourse,  they  were  unable  to  prove 
im  guilty  of  a  single  fault.     Pilate^s  repeated  examinations  of 
him  terminated  with  this  public  declaration,  I  find  no  fault  in  this 
man. 
Judas,  after  he  was  called  as  a  disciple,  lived  with  him  throi^ 
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all  hia  pablic  ministry,  and  was  a  witness  of  his  most  private  ecu 
duct;  a  companion  of  his  most  retired  hours;  a  partner  in  hip 
most  undisguised  conversation.  At  these  seasons,  il  ever,  die  mail 
is  brought  out  to  view.  At  these  seasons,  hypocrisy  and  impoi^ 
ture  feel  the  burden  of  concealment  too  strongly,  not  to  throw  off 
the  mask ;  uncover  themselves,  to  obtain  a  necessary  relief  from 
the  pressure  of  constraint,  and  cease  awhile  to  force  nature,  that 
they  may  be  refreshed  for  new  imposition. 

But  Mbit  never  saw  a  single  act,  and  never  heard  a  single 
word,  which,  even  in  his  own  biassed  judgment,  left  the  smalletl 
stain  upon  the  character  of  his  Master.  This  he  direcdy  declared 
to  the  chief  priests  in  that  remarkable  assertion,  I  have  ihmed^  in 
thai!  have  betrayed  innocent  Hood*  Far  beyond  this,  when  dbe 
least  fault  in  the  conduct  of  Christ,  could  he  have  recollected  it, 
would  have  reKeved  the  agonies  of  his  conscience,  and  justified,  9t 
at  least  palliated,  his  treason ;  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  be* 
cause  he  could  not  endure  the  misery,  springing  from  a  sense  of 
his  guilt.  In  this  gross  and  dreadful  act  he  gave,  therefore,  the 
strongest  testimony,  which  is  possible,  to  the  perfect  innocence  ef 
the  Redeemer* 

Correspondent  with  this  testimony  is  that  of  all  antiquity.  Nei» 
ther  the  Mishna^  nor  the  Talmud^  which  contain  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  Jewish  testimony  on  this  subject;  neither  Celnm, 
Pofphjfry^  nor  Julian^  who  majr  be  &irly  considered  as  having  giv- 
en us  the  whole  of  heathen  testimony ;  have  fixed  upon  Christ  the 
minutest  charge  of  either  sin  or  folly.  To  the  time  of  Origen,  we 
have  his  declaration,  (which  is  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory 
nature)  that  within  the  vast  compass  of  his  information  nothing  ef 
this  nature  had  ever  appeared.  In  modem  times,  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  have  laboured  with  great  industry  and  ingenuity  to 
festen  upon  him  some  species  of  accusation.  But  they  have  b» 
boured  in  vain.  Unlike,  m  this  respect,  that  eiorious  Orb,  to  which 
he  is  compared  in  the  Scriptures,  nothing  has  ever  eclipsed  his 
splendour;  no  spot  has  ever  been  found  on  his  aspect. 

That  we  may  form  just  and  afiecting  views  of  this  part  of  our 
Saviour's  character,  it  will  be  useful,  without  dwelling  any  longer 
on  a  general  survey  of  his  holiness,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  thoaeparticulars,  in  which  it  was  especially  exemplified. 

1st.  The  PiKTV  of  Christ  was  tmiform^  and  complete. 

His  supreme  love  to  God  was  divinely  manifested  in  the  cheer- 
fulness, with  which  he  undertook  the  most  arduous,  and  at  the 
same  thne  the  most  benevolent,  of  all  employments,  and  of  course 
that,  which  was  most  pleasing  to  him,  and  most  honourable  to  his 
name.  His  faith  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  unshaken  con- 
stancy, with  which  he  encountered  the  innumerable  difficulties  in 
his  progress ;  Iii%  patience,  in  the  ouietness  of  spnrit,  wi^  which  he 
bore  every  affliction ;  and  his  iuomission,  in  nis  readv  acquies- 
cence  in  his  Father's  will,  while  reqairiBg  him  to  pass  throopk  the 
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deepest  humiliation,  pah),  and  sorrow.  However  humbline,  how- 
ever distressing,  his  allotments  were,  even  in  his  aigony  in  the  gar- 
den, and  in  the  succeeding  agonies  of  the  cross,  he  never  uttered 
a  complaint.  But,  though  afflicted  beyond  example,  he  exhibited 
a  more  perfect  submission,  than  is  manifested  by  the  most  pious 
men  unacr  small  and  ordinary  trials.  No  inhabitant  of  this  world 
ever  showed  such  an  entire  reverence  for  God,  on  any  occasion, 
as  he  discovered,  on  all  occasions*  He  gave  his  Father,  at  all 
times,  tfic  glory  of  his  mission,  his  doctrines,  and  his  miracles ; 
seized  every  proper  opportunity  to  set  forth,  in  terms  pre-eminently 
pure  and  sublime,  the  excellence  of  the  divine  character;  and 
spoke,  uniformly,  in  the  most  reverential  manner  of  the  word,  the 
law,  and  the  ordinances,  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  constant  and  fervent  in  the  worship  of 
Grod ;  in  prayer,  in  praise,  and  in  a  cheerful  compliance  witn  all 
the  requisitions  of  the  Mosaic  system ;  civil,  ceremonial  and  moral : 
celebrated  the  fasts,  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  of  his  nation ;  and  thus, 
according  with  his  own  language, /i£//?//«d  in  this  respect  all  right- 
emuness.  Such,  in  a  word,  was  his  whole  life ;  so  unspotted ;  &• 
uniform ;  so  exalted ;  that  ail  persons,  who  have  succeeded  him, 
both  inspired  and  uninspired,  have  found  themselves  obliged, 
whenever  they  wished  to  exhibit  a  perfect  pattern  of  piety,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  example  of  Christ. 

3dly.  His  penormance  of  the  dtUies,  which  he  owed  to  tnankindj 
was  equaUy  perfecU 

This  part  of  our  Saviour's  character  cannot  be  properly  under- 
stood without  descending  to  particulars.  I  observe,  therefore, 
in  die 

First  place,  that  his  filial  pitiy  was  of  this  remarkable  nature. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  so  magnificently  introduced  into  the 
world  by  a  long  train  of  types  and  predictions,  and  by  illustrious 
instances  of  the  immediate  ministration  of  Angels ;  he  was  entirely 
obedient,  throughout  almost  all  his  life,  to  the  commands  of  his 
parents.  No  person  was  ever  so  ushered  into  life ;  or  marked  out 
by  Providence  for  so  extraordinary  purposes.  No  person  so  early 
engrossed  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  great  and  wise  by 
his  mental  endowments.  Whatever  could  awaken  in  his  mind  the 
loftiest  views  of  ambition,  enkindle  a  strong  sense  of  personal  su- 
periority, or  produce  feelings  of  absolute  independence,  he  could 
recount  among  the  incidents,  which  either  attended  him  at  his 
birth,  or  followed  him  in  his  childhood. 

Still  no  child,  no  youth,  no  man  of  riper  years,  was  ever  so  re- 

Eectful  and  dutiful  to  his  parents.  To  them,  in  the  language  of  St. 
ike,  he  was  subject j  evidently,  till  he  began  to  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  To  this  jperiod  he  lived,  contentedly,  a  humble,  retired, 
and  unobserved  life ;  following  ouietly  the  occupation  of  his  fa- 
ther, with  such  industry  and  regularity  as  to  be  Known  fomiliariy 
hy  the  appellation  of  ike  Caffenier. 
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CiviliEed  men  have  united  with  a  single  voice  to  applau^  and 
extol,  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  his  moderation  and 
condescension,  displayed  in  bbouring  at  the  employmeni  of  a 
Shipcarpenter,  in  the  Saardam.  Unquestionably,  this  conduct 
was  the  result  of  sound  wisdom,  and  unusual  self-govemmeit,  on 
the  part  of  this  great  man ;  and  fairly  claimed  tne  admirstion^ 
whicD  It  received.  What,  then,  shall  be  said,  when  we  bdioU 
him,  whose  tide  was  the  Son  of  God ;  whose  birth  Angels  pro- 
claimed, predicted,  and  sung  ;  to  whom  Angels  ministered  at  his 
pleasure ;  who  commanded  winds,  and  waves,  and  life,  aid 
death ;  who  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and  ascended  to  heaven ; 
working  at  an  employment  eoually  humble,  not  a  few  days  oni^, 
but  the  principal  part  of  his  life :  and  all  this,  not  to  subserve  tie 
purposes  of  ambition,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  in  die  ezeip 
cise  of  filial  piety  f 

The  same  character  was  gloriously  manifested  by  Christ  dur- 
ing his  public  ministry.  Particularly,  while  he  hung  upon  the 
cross,  suffered  the  aeonies  of  that  excruciating  death,  and  bore  the 
tins  of  mankind  in  his  body  on  the  accursed  tree  ;  when  he  saw  his 
unhappy  mother  pierced  with  anguish,  by  his  side,  he  forgot  his 
own  woes ;  commended  her  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  disciple 
John,  as  his  future  mother ;  and  that  disciple  to  her,  as  her  future 
son ;  and  thus  made  provision  for  her  maintenance  and  comfort 
through  life.    Thus  he  began ;  and  thus  he  ended* 

Secondly.  Of  the  same  perfect  nature  were  his  Candour  and  £i- 
beralitym 

The  spirit,  which  is  denoted  by  these  two  names,  is  substantially 
the  same  ;  and  differs,  chiefly,  by  being  exercised  toward  different 
objects.  That  this  spirit  should  exist  at  all  in  Christ  will  naturally 
seem  strange  ;  when  we  remember,  that  he  was  born  of  a  humble  fa- 
mily, in  the  most  bigoted  nation  in  the  world,  and  in  the  most  bigot- 
ed age  of  that  nation ;  and  was  educated  in  that  humble  manner, 
which  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  imbibe  with  reverence  the  bigot- 
ed sentiments  of  the  great,  and  to  add  to  them  the  numerous  and  pe- 
culiar prejudices  spnngin^  from  ignorance.  But  from  all  this  influ- 
ence he  escaped  without  die  least  contamination.  There  is  not  an 
instance,  recorded  in  his  life,  in  which  he  was  more  attached  to  any 
person,  or  thing,  or  more  opposed  to  either  than  truth  and  wisdom 
must  entirely  justify.  There  is  no  instance,  in  which  he  ever  cen- 
sured, or  commended,  those  of  his  own  nation,  or  of  any  other, 
either  more,  or  less,  than  plain  justice  demanded.  On  the  contra- 
ry, he  commended  every  thing,  approved  by  wisdom  and  piety ; 
and  reproved  every  thing  bigoted,  partial,  prejudiced,  and  faulty, 
in  man. 

A  great  part  of  the  people  of  his  nation  were  his  enemies  ;  and 

among  the  most  bitter  of  these  were  the  Pharisees.     Yet  he  said  to 

his  disciples,  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses^  seat :  all^  there- 

forsj  ihkt  thejf  say  unto  yoti,  do.    But  do  ye  not  after  their  works  ; 
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fHf  tkejf  tajfj  and  Jo  noL  No  commefidatioii  of  the  precepts  of  these 
men  could  easily  have  been  conveyed  in  more  expressive  language 
than  this.  By  directing  his  disciples  to  follow  their  precepts,  ne 
declared  them,  in  forcible  terms,  to  be  true  and  right :  that  is,  with 
Aich  exceptions,  as  he  has  elsewhere  made,  and  as  the  same  exact 
llMard  to  truth  demanded. 

The  same  disposition  he  manifested  in  the  case  of  the  %rcpAe- 
fUcian  woman}  and  in  that  of  the  Roman  Centurion.  The  Jews  con- 
sidered all  the  heathen  nations  as  deserving  nothing  but  contempt 
and  detestation,  and  called  them  dogs.  But  Christ  preferred  tM 
feith  of  the  Centurion,  although  a  Romany  to  that  of  all  other  pcr- 
Mns,  with  whom  he  conversed ;  even  to  that  of  his  own  Apostles. 

In  the  same  generous  manner  he  treated  the  puhlxcam  ;  regard- 
ed by  their  countrymen  as  the  vilest  of  sinners.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, also,  he  treated  the  Samaritans  ;  against  whom  the  Jews  exer- 
cised the  most  furious  hatred,  and  With  whom  they  refused  to  have 
9inydealings  ;  even  those  of  the  most  indifferent  and  necessary  kind. 

The  same  disposition  he  showed  with  respect  to  doctrines,  opin- 
ions, and  customs.  No  specimen  can  be  produced,  from  the  nis- 
tory  of  his  life,  of  bigoted  attachment  to  his  own  doctrines,  or  those 
of  his  nation,  or  those  of  his  friends ;  of  prejudice  against  those  of 
Strangers  or  enemies ;  of  favouritism  or  partv  spirit ;  of  contract- 
ed regard  to  any  custom  because  sanctioned  by  public  usage,  or 
general  respect,  of  reluctance  to  conform  to  any  innocent  practice, 
Ey  whomsoever  adopted ;  or  of  any  narrowness  of  mind  wnatcver. 

When  invited  to  a  marriage,  he  cheerfully  went ;  when  bidden  to 
a  feast,  he  readilv  consented  to  become  a  guest.  Nor  did  it  make 
any  difference,  oecause  the  host  was  on  the  one  hand  Matthew  or 
Zacchetaj  a  publican ;  or,  on  the  other,  Simonj  a  Pharisee.  In  a 
word,  he  adopted,  and  commended,  nothing,  except  what  was  true 
and  ri^ht ;  and  neither  refused,  nor  condemned,  any  thine,  except 
that  which  was  false  and  evil.  Nor  did  it  make  the  least  aifference 
With  him,  whether  that  which  was  approved,  or  censured,  was 
adopted  by  friends,  or  enemies. 

Thirdly.  His  Prudence  was  consummate  on  all  occasions* 

Particularly  was  it  manifested  in  avoiding  the  wiles,  and  open 
assaults,  of  the  Jews.  Notwithstanding  the  invincible  firmness  of 
mind,  universally  displayed  by  our  Saviour ;  notwithstanding  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  doing  good ;  yet  he  never  wantonly  expos- 
ed himself  to  any  suffering ;  discovering  clearly,  on  every  occasion, 
a  total  opposition,  to  that  vain  and  idle  fool-hardiness,  which  rushes 
into  danger,  merely  to  gain  the  reputation  of  bein^  courageous. 

Xhe  same  prudence  is  strongly  evinced  in  teaching  his  disciples, 
and  others,  as  their  minds  were  able  to  receive  his  instructions  ; 
giving  milk  to  babes,  and  strong  meat  to  men  ;  opening  new  doc- 
trines, and  duties,  by  degrees ;  and  never  pouring  new  wine  into  old 
totiles.  At  the  same  time,  he  commended  his  precepts,  both  to  the 
iKart  and  the  uDdtntaDding,  by  thtirfsrwu    At  one  time,  be  cooi- 
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municated  them  in  short  qiAmmw  ;  easily  understood,  deeply  fdt, 
long  remembered,  and  readily  applied  to  practice.  At  aaa(hier« 
he  conveyed  them  in  parables ;  simple,  beautiful,  natuml,  imd  9£» 
fecting  \  catching  the  imagination  and  feelings,  as  well  as  Qonyinc* 
ing  the  understanding.  At  another,  he  entered  inlo  plain,  but  mm 
found,  ciHrious,  and  unanswerable,  reasonings :  showing,  both  som 
the  works  and  the  wch^  of  God,  that  his  precepts  were  just,  andhis 
doctrines  true.  Thus  he  charmed  by  variety  and  novelty,  as  well 
as  proved  by  argument  and  evidence;  and  buanuj  innocently^ 
all  thingt  to  all  men  ;  that  at  least  he  might  gain  iomt. 

The  same  character  he  discovered  in  a  manner  not  less  remaufk- 
able,  in  answering  the  questions,  and  resolving  the  cases,  proposed 
to  him  by  the  Pharistts  and  Sadducees.  In  every  instance  of  this 
nature  he  refuted  their  arguments,  exploded  their  opinions,  defeated 
their  crafty  designs  against  him,  and  publicly  put  them  to  shaHM 
and  to  silence.  Thus  he  beautifully  iliustratea  the  truth  of  that 
memorable  declaration,  which  he  had  anciently  made  concerning 
himself,  /,  trisdinn^  dwell  with  prudence. 

The  same  truth  he  still  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  uniform 
tenour  of  his  life.  This  was  such,  as  to  defeat  all  the  malicious 
accusations  of  his  numerous  and  bitter  enemies ;  and  to  place  his 
character  beyond  a  doubt  of  its  innocence  and  uprightness.  To 
this  end,  it  was  not  sufficient  that  he  was  really  innocent  and  up- 
li^U  It  was  additionally  necessary,  that  he  should  be  consum* 
mately  prudent.  In  proportion  to  their  want  of  prudence,  all 
men  are  endangered  in  this  respect ;  and  most  become  sufferers. 
But  Christ  was  regularly  considered  as  an  innocent  man  by  all 
persons,  even  of  moderate  candour ;  had  a  high  reputation  for 
worth  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  and,  when  tried  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  enemies  and  villains,  before  a  malignant  and  unprincipled 
tribunal,  was  pronounced  clear  of  every  imputation.  Equal  proof 
of  prudence,  as  well  as  innocence,  was  never  furnished  in  the  pres* 
ent  world. 

Fourthly.  His  integrity  was  equally  perfect. 

This  dignified  characteristic  is  strongly  visible  in  several  of  the 
things  already  recited  as  proofs  of  his  Candour:  candour  itself 
being  no  other  than  a  particular  mode  of  exercising  integrity.  Of 
this  nature  are  his  impartial  censures  and  commendations  of  his 
friends  and  his  enemies.  The  same  spirit  is  conspicuous  in  his  re- 
proofs, which,  on  the  one  hand,  were  Dold,  open,  and  sincere,  and 
on  the  other,  were  perfectly  free  from  selfishness  and  ill  nature. 
It  is  also  strikingly  evident  in  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  instruC" 
lions  and  conversation*  In  them  all,  ther^  cannot  he  found  a 
single  instance  of  flattery,  sarcasm,  ambig  uty,  vanity,  arrogance, 
or  nl-will.  Nay,  nothing  is  enhanced  beyond  the  sti-ictesf  bounds 
of  propriety.  Nothing  is  so  coloured  as  lo  deceive  ;  nothing  left 
so  defective  as  to  mislead.  The  strongest  specimen,  ever  given 
of  integrity,  in  the  manner  of  communication,  is  found  in  the  in- 
structions of  Christ. 
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Hany  persons  have  been  distinguished  for  their  int^^ty ;  and  so 
distinguished,  as  to  leave  behind  tneni,  in  their  history,  little  or  no 
stain  upon  their  reputation  in  this  respect.  But  Christ  cfiffers,  evi- 
dently, from  them  all  in  the  degree  in  which  he  manifested  this  at^ 
tribute ;  and  so  differs  from  them,  as  that  simplicity  and  openness 
of  communication  forms  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  tiyUj 
in  which  he  spoke ;  and  constitutes,  eminently,  what  may  be  called 
his  awn  original  manner.  As  this  runs  through  all  his  discourses, 
as  recited  by  the  several  Evangelists ;  it  is  evident  from  this  fact, 
that  it  was  his  own  manner,  and  not  theirs. 

The  saihe  illustrious  attribute  was,  in  the  same  manner,  evinced 
ID  all  his  conduct.  By  applause  he  was  never  allured :  by  obloouy 
he  was  never  driven.  Popular  favour  he  never  coveted :  popular 
odium  he  never  dreaded.  To  friends  and  enemies,  to  the  populace 
and  theSanhedrimj  he  declared  truth,  and  proclaimed  their  duty, 
without  favour  or  fear.  When  he  stood  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
was  on  trial  for  his  life ;  being  adjured  by  the  hieh  priest  to  declare 
whether  he  was  the  Son  of  Uod;  he  boldly  said,  tnough  he  knew 
that  death  would  be  the  conseauence,  lam*  And,  to  place  the 
declaration  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  subjoined,  Ana  ye  shall 
see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  r^ht  hand  of  power j  and  com- 
ing in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  In  a  word,  he  treated  all  men,  while 
be  was  teaching,  exhorting,  and  reproving  them,  as  being  merely 
rational  and  inunortal  beings ;  and  not  as  friends  or  enemies  ;  nor 
as  members  of  any  sect,  party,  or  nation.  In  this  manner  he  left 
a  noble  example  to  every  succeeding  Teacher  of  mankind 

5thlj.  His  Benevolence,  also^  was  without  an  example. 

Many  of  the  observations,  already  made,  strongly  illustrate  this 
glorious  attribute  of  the  Redeemer.  It  will,  however,  be  useful  to 
mention  other  things,  more  particularly,  as  exemplifications  of  this 
disposition.  Among  the  numerous  miracles,  wrought  by  Christy 
there  is  not  one  which  was  not  performed  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
lessening  distress,  or  danger,  or  producing  safety,  coipfort,  and 
happiness,  to  mankind.  Many  of  these  miracles,  also,  were 
wrought  for  those,  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  enemies;  with  the  full 
conviction,  on  his  part,  that  they  would  continue  to  be  his  enemies. 
While  his  life  was  filled  up  with  that  peculiarly  bitter  provocation, 
which  arises  firom  ingratitude,  daily  repeated,  never  wearied,  and 
even  increased  by  the  very  kindness  which  should  have  melted  the 
heart ;  even  this  provocation  never  slackened  his  hand,  nor  moved 
ids  resentment.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  that  ungrateful  city, 
Jerusalem,  where  so  many  prophets  had  been  killed,  where  so  ma- 
ny of  his  benevoltMit  offices,  and  so  many  of  his  wonderful  miracles 
had  been  performed  in  vain;  notwithstanding  all  lht»  injuries  which 
he  had  received  from  the  inhabitants  ;  notwithstanding  they  were 
"  employed  in  devising  means  to  take  away  his  life  ;  he  wept 
the  guilty,  abandoned  spot;  and  cried  with  inexpressible  ten- 
ess,  O  Jerusalem,'  Jerusalem!  that  killest  the  prophets^  and 
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stoneti  ikem  who  are  sent  wUo  iMe,  how  often  would  I  have  gather^ 
thy  ekildren  together^  even  as  a  hen  gathertth  her  chickem  under 
her  wmgt;  and  ye  would  not.  On  the  Cross  he  forgave  and  prayed, 
and  secured  eternal  life,  for  murderers,  while  they  were  imbruing 
their  hands  in  his  Mood,  and  rendering  a  most  bitter  death  still  more 
bitter  by  addinc;  insult  to  aeony.  At  the  same  time,  he  commipi- 
cated  faith,  ana  peace,  and  hope,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  an 
earnest  of  immortal  glory,  to  the  miserable  malefactor,  who,  by  his 
side,  hung  over  the  burnings  of  devouring  fire. 

6thly.  Equally  wonderful  was  his  disinterestedness. 

This  attribute,  though  often  considered  as  the  same  with  benevo* 
lence,  is  really  a  qualification  of  benevolence :  as  is  evident  from 
the  mere  phraseology,  so  customarily  adopted,  of  disinterested  be- 
nevolence. But  it  is  the  crown,  the  glory,  the  finishing,  of  this  char- 
acter. 

There  is  not  an  instance,  in  which  Christ  appears  to  have  pro- 
posed his  own  private,  separate  good,  as  the  end  either  or  his 
actions  or  sufferings.  He  came  to  live,  and  die,  for  others ;  and 
those,  enemies,  and  sinners.  From  them  he  needed,  and  could  re- 
ceive, nothing.  From  him  they  needed  every  thing;  and  from  him 
alone  could  they  receive  that  wnich  they  needed.  For  such  beings 
all  his  labours,  instructions,  and  sorrows,  were  planned,  and  com- 
pleted* The  objects  which  he  had  in  view,  were  the  most  disinter- 
ested, public,  and  honourable,  which  the  Universe  has  ever  known ; 
the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  sin  and  misery,  their  elevation  to 
virtue  and  happiness,  and  the  supreme  glory  of  God  in  this  divine 
and  most  wonderful  work.  These  objects  he  accomplished  with 
extreme  difficulty  and  self-denial,  anci  with  immense  expense  on 
his  own  part.  This  arduous  work  he  be^an  with  a  fixed  purpose; 
pursued  with  unshaken  constancy  ;  and  triumphantly  completed,  in 
spite  of  every  discouragement,  difficulty,  and  danger.  On  all  his 
progress  heaven  looked  with  wonder  and  gratulation ;  and,  at  his 
return  to  that  happy  world,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  exclatmed| 
and  will  for  ever  exclaim,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain^  to  re» 
eeive  power j  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  blessing* 
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TtfB   PRIESTHOOD   OF   CHRIST. — HOLINESS   OP   CHARACTlll.— -BIS 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


HxBRXws  vii.  26. — For  tueh  an  high  priest  became  tu,  Vfho  it  Mv,  hannktt,  vnile- 
filed f  nparale  frmn  tinnertf  and  made  higher  than  the  heavent. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  considered  the  holiness  of  Christ 
as  one  great  branch  of  his  Priestly  character^  In  the  course  of  this 
consideration  I  stated,  summarily,  my  views  concerning  tAe  manner, 
in  which  Christ  performed  the  duties^  owed  by  him  immediately  to 
God,  and  to  mankind.  I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  con- 
cerning those^  which  he  owed  more  immediately  to  himself.  The  two 
former  classes  are  generally  denoted  by  the  mmes  piety  and  benevo- 
lence ;  the  latter  is  usually  denominated  temperance^  or  self  govern- 
mail. 

It  ought,  here,  to  be  observed,  that  our  Saviour's  life  was  regu- 
lated by  the  rules  of  perfect  virtue  in  all  those  ordinary  and  less 
delicate  cases,  in  which  mankind  so  commonly  transgress  ;  and  in 
which  we  usually  look  for  the  proofs  of  a  gross  and  guilty  charac- 
ter.    The  truth  is,  imputations  of  the  kind  here  referred  to,  are 
not  made  on  the  Redeemer  even  bv  the  worst  of  men ;  and  have 
ceased,  notwithstanding  the  groundless  and  brutal  calumnies  of  his 
contemporary  enemies,  who  accused  him,  as  a  man  gluttonous  and 
a  wine-bibber^  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners^  to  have  any  place 
in  the  belief,  or  even  in  tne  obloquy,  of  mankind.     To  say,  that 
our  Saviour  was  chaste,  and  temperate,  is  so  for  from  seeming  like 
a  commendation  of  his  character,  that  it  rather  wears  the  aspect 
6f  that  cold  approbation,  which  is  considered  as  grudged ;  and 
h  yielded,  merely  because  it  cannot  with  decency  be  refused. 
Nay,  it  may  with  strict  propriety  be  said,  that  the  very  approach 
to  u)is  subject  savours  in  a  degree  rather  of  impropriety  and  in- 
jdelicacy ;  and  wears  more  the  appearance  of  an  anxious  and  sedu- 
lous disposition  to  shield  a  doubtnil  reputation,  by  watchful  efforts 
to  say  every  thing,  which  can  be  said,  in  its  favour,  ihan  of  a  sober 
determination  to  utter  the  sincere  approbation  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  just  applause  of  the  heart. 

nith  these  observations  premised,  I  observe, 

1st.  That  the  Industry  of  Christ  was  wonderful. 

St.  Peter  describes  the  character  of  the  Redeemer  in  these  me- 
morable words:  Who  went  about  doing  good.  Acts  x.  38.  This 
emphatical  description  exhibits  the  active  part,  or  side,  of  his  life, 
just  as  it  really  was ;  and,  though  extremely  summary,  it  it  torn- 
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plete*  Doing  good  was  his  only  proper,  professional  employment » 
m  this  employment  he  did  not,  liKe  other  beneficent  persons,  stay 
at  home,  where  he  might  meet  with  solitary  and  casual  objects  ci 
his  kindness,  but  went  unceasingly  from  place  to  place,  to  hnd  the 
greatest  number,  and  those  on  whom  his  kindness  might  be  most 
advantageously  employed. 

The  whole  Ufe  of  Christ  was  a  perfect  comment  on  this  text. 
He  himself  has  often  told  us  his  own  views  concerning  the  great 
duty  of  industry  in  the  service  of  God.  When  his  mother  gendy 
reproved  him  for  the  anxiety,  which  he  had  occasioned  to  his  pa- 
rents, when,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  he  staid  behind  at  Jerusalem, 
while  they  went  forward  three  days'  journey  towards  Mizareth  ;  h(e 
replied,  How  ia  it,  that  ye  have  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not^  that  I  mutt 
he  about  my  Father^M  Qusiness  ?  This  honourable  scheme  of  life, 
so  early  adopted,  and  so  forcibly  expressed,  was  the  uniform  rule 
of  his  conduct  at  every  succeeding  period ;  and  is  often  mentioned 
by  him,  as  such,  during  the  pro^ss  of  his  public  ministry.  Thus, 
in  his  reply  to  the  disciples,  asking  him  a  question  concerning  the 
man  who  was  bom  blinds  he  said,  Tmust  work  the  works  of  him  ihqt 
seni  me,  while  it  is  day*  The  night  conuth,  when  no  man  can  work* 
John  ix.  4.  Thus,  when  the  Pharisees  informed  him,  that  Herod 
would  kill  him,  and  urged  him,  therefore,  to  get  him  out,  and  depart 
thence,  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox.  Behold,  I  cast 
out  devils,  and  I  do  cures,  to-day  and  to-morrow  ;  and  the  third  di^ 
I  shall  be  perfected*  Nevertheless,  I  must  work  to-day,  -and  to^mar* 
row,  and  the  day  following.  Thus,  also,  he  declared,  universally, 
the  character  of  his  life,  in  those  memorable  words.  The  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  Who  could 
claim,  with  so  much  propriety,  to  be  ministered  unto,  as  Christ  ? 
From  whom  ought  not  ministering  to  be  expected,  rather  than  from 
him  ?  Finally,  when  he  was  conversing  with  the  woman  of  Sychar, 
and  his  disciples  solicited  him  to  eat,  he  answered,  My  meat  is  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  declarations,  we 
find  immediately  after  his  baptism,  going  into  the  wilderness,  to 
sufier,  and  to  overcome,  in  his  temptation.  As  soon  as  this  was 
ended^  he  journeyed  unceasingly  throughout  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Be* 
rea,  and  occasionally  in  the  neighbouring  countries ;  instructing, 
healing,  comforting,  and  befriendmg,  all,  whom  he  found  willing  to 
hear  his  words,  or  fitted  to  receive  his  assistance.  His  early  life 
was  a  life  of  industrious  labour,  literally  so  called.  His  public 
life  was  also  an  uninterrupted  course  of  laborious  exertions,  made  in 
a  different  manner ;  a  period,  filled  up  with  duty  and  usefulness. 
With  an  unwearied  hand  he  scattered  blessings  wherever  he  went* 
The  manner  in  which,  and  the  object  to  whom,  the  good  was  to  be 
done,  were  to  him  things  indifferent,  if  it  was  really  done.  Whether 
they  were  friends  or  enemies,  Jews  or  Heathen,  disciples  or  stran- 
gers ;  whether  they  were  to  be  taught,  healed,  restored  to  sights 
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hearing,  or  life ;  he  was  always  prepared  to  bestow  the  blessing, 
wherever  there  was  necessity  to  demand,  or  faith  to  receive,  it. 
So  wonderfully  numerous  were  the  labours  of  Christ,  as  to  furnish 
a  solid  foundation  of  propriety  for  that  hyperbolical  and  singular 
declaration  of  St.  Johuy  with  which  he  concludes  his  Gospel :  And 
there  are  also  many  other  things^  which  Jesus  did ;  the  which^  if 
they  should  he  written^  every  one^  I  suppose^  that  even  the  world  it- 
Mtff  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written.  Amen. 
•  A  stronger  instance  of  this  disposition  can  hardly  be  given,  than 
one  of  those,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Hungry,  weary, 
and  faint,  in  his  journey  through  the  country  of  Samanay  he  came 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  Sychar,  and  seated  himself  on  Ja^ 
coPs  well.  A  woman,  a  miserable  inhabitant  of  that  city,  came 
out  to  draw  water,  and  presented  him  with  an  object,  to  whom  eood 
might  be  done,  and  who  infinitely  needed  it.  Forgetting  all  his 
own  sufferings,  our  Saviour  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence to  accomplish  the  conversion  of  this  sinful  woman,  and  that 
of  her  countrymen.  After  he  had  conversed  a  considerable  time 
with  her,  she  left  him,  to  call  the  people  of  the  city.  His  disciples 
then  prayed  Atm,  saying.  Master^  eat.  But  he  said  unto  them,  [have 
meat  to  eal,  that  ye  know  not  of.  Therefore  said  the  disciples  one  to 
another,  Hath  any  man  brought  him  aught  to  eat  ?  Jesus  saith  unto 
them.  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish 
his  work.  The  sentiments,  here  expressed,  and  on  this  occasion 
gloriously  exemplified  in  the  diligence,  with  which  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  business  of  converting  this  poor  woman,  and  her  neigh- 
bours, were  the  rules,  by  which  he  governed  his  whole  life. 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  close  of  his  ministrv,  he  appears  to  have 
been  even  more  industrious,  if  possible ;  and  to  have  taught,  and 
done,  more,  than  during  any  former  period  of  the  same  length  :  as 
if  he  thought  the  remaining  time  valuable,  in  proportion  to  its 
shortness. 

Thus  he  was  able  to  say  with  perfect  confidence,  and  exact 
truth,  after  he  had  ended  his  ministry,  Father,  I  have  glorified  thee 
on  earth  :  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 

2dly.  His  Fortitude  was  not  less  remarkable. 

This  characteristic  of  Christ  is  every  where  discovered,  and  with 
the  highest  advantage.  To  form  just  views  of  it,  we  ought  to  re- 
member, that  he  was  alone,  poor,  and  friendless ;  that  he  was  more 
opposed  than  any  other  person  ever  was;  and  that  he  was  opposed 
by  the  government,  and  nation  of  the  Jews;  especially  by  the 
learned,  wise,  and  great.  We  ought  to  remember,  that,  wherever 
he  was,  he  found  enemies ;  enemies  to  his  person,  and  to  his  mis- 
sion ;  subde,  watchful,  persevering,  base,  and  malignant.  All  his 
^trength,  in  tiie  mean  time,  was,  under  God,  in  himself;  in  his  mind ; 
in  his  wisdom  and  virtue.  Yet  he  met  every  danger  with  unshaken 
firmness,  with  immoveable  constancy.  He  bore,  not  only  without 
iespondency,  without  shrinking,  and  without  a  munnur,  but  with 
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serenity  and  triumph,  all  the  evils  of  life ;  and,  except  the  hiding 
of  his  Father's  face,  and  the  manifestations  of  his  anger  against 
sin,  all  the  evils  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  all  this  was  done  by 
him,  while  these  evils  were  suffered  by  continual  anticipation. 

They  were,  in  a  sense,  always  in  nis  view.  He  foretold  them 
dsdly  ;  and  yet  encountered  them  with  invincible  constancy.  Other 
men,  however  boldly  and  firmly  they  encounter  actual  calamities, 
are  yet  prone  to  sink  under  such  as  are  expected.  The  distresses 
of  a  foreboding  heart  who  can  bear  ? 

When,  during  his  agony  in  the  earden,  the  sweat  flpwed  from 
him  in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  blood;  he  coolly  met  the  guard 
which  approached  to  seize  him,  reproved  Peter  for  his  violence, 
healed  the  wounded  ear  of  Malchus,  secured  the  escape  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  delivered  himself  up  to  those  very  soldiers,  whom  his 
presence  had  awed  into  statues. 

With  the  same  invincible  spirit  he  endured  the  miseries,  and  in- 

C*  iries,  of  the  crucifixion.  All  the  insults,  which  were  mingled  with 
s  agonies  on  the  cross,  were  insufiicient  to  remove  his  self-pos- 
session, or  disturb  his  serenity,  for  a  moment.  Amidst  them  all, 
he  was  able  to  forget  himself  to  pity  and  admonish  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem^  to  provide  for  the  future  comfort  of  his  Mother,  apd 
to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  his  Murderers. 

3dly.  JVb/  less  wonderful  was  his  Meekness. 

Meekness  is  a  voluntary  and  serene  quietness  of  mind  under  pro- 
vocations, perceived  and  felt,  but  of  choice  unresented. 

No  person  was  ever  so  abused,  or  provoked,  as  Christ ;  nor  in 
circumstances,  which  so  greatly  aggravated  the  provocation.  He 
came  from  heaven,  lived,  and  aied,  only  to  do  good  to  his  enemies; 
and  received  all  his  abuses,  while  occupied  in  this  divine  employ- 
ment. Ingratitude,  therefore,  and  that  of  the  blackest  kind,  was 
mingled  with  every  injury,  and  added  keenness  to  its  edge.  At 
the  same  time,  every  abuse  was  causeless  and  wanton :  without 
even  an  imaginary  wrong  done  by  him,  to  excite  ill  will  in  his  per- 
secutors. 

But  no  person  ever  bore  any  provocation  with  such  meekness, 
as  he  exhibited  in  every  instance  of  this  nature.  Neither  revenge, 
nor  wrath,  as  this  word  is  usually  understood,  ever  found  a  place 
in  his  breast.  His  character  was  maliened ;  his  actions  were  per- 
verted by  the  worst  misconstruction ;  himself  was  insulted  otten, 
and  alway ;  and  all  the  amiableness  and  worth  of  his  most  benevo- 
lent conciuct  insolently  denied ;  yet  when  reviled^  he  reviled  not 
again  ;  when  he  stffered^  he  threatened  not ;  but  committed  himself 
to  Him  that  judgeih  righteously.  In  his  trial,  particularly,  and  at 
his  crucifixion,  he  was  mocked,  and  insulteo,  beyond  example. 
Yet  though  beaten,  buffetted,  pierced  with  thorns,  spit  upon,  de- 
rided with  mock-worship,  and  wounded  with  every  odier  insult, 
which  die  ingenuity  of  nis  enemies  could  devise,  he  quietly  sub- 
Hiitted  to  than  all. 
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TTu  fuUure  qfaU  these,  also,  he  perfectly  undirstood  ^  and  the 
sting,  which  each  conveyed,  he  deeply  felt.  The  tenderness  i>f 
Chnst's  affections,  the  exquisiteness  of  his  sensibility,  are  strong- 
ly evident,  not  only  in  the  history  of  his  life,  but  also  in  those  re- 
marl^ble  predictions,  contained  in  the  22d,  40th,  69th,  and  88th, 
Psalms.  Here,  in  prophetical  language,  Christ  utters  the  very 
feelings,  which  he  experienced,  both  while  he  hvcd,  and  when  he 
died.  No  picture  of  sorrow  is  drawn  in  stronger  colours,  or  form- 
ed of  more  vivid  images ;  or  can  more  forcibly  exhibit  exquisite 
tenderness  and  sensibility.  In  this  picture,  the  injuries  and  insults 
which  Christ  received,  while  on  earth,  hold  a  distinguished  place  ; 
particularly  those,  which  surrounded  him  at  his  trial  and  cruci- 
nxion. 

The  manner,  in  which  he  felt  them  all,  he  himself  has  explain- 
ed to  us  in  these  psalms ;  and  has  taught  us  to  consider  them,  as 
filing  his  heart  with  anguish  and  agony.  Still,  he  quietly  yielded 
hiBuelf  to  them  all,  wiuout  a  momentary  resentment;  without  a 
single  teproachful  or  unkind  observation.  No  cloud  of  passion 
-  appears  to  have  arisen  in  his  l)reast ;  or  obscured,  for  a  moment, 
the  steady  sunshine  of  his  soul.  Calm,  and  clear,  and  bright, 
amid  the  rage  of  the  tempest  beneath,  he  pursued  his  celesual 
course  with  an  undisturbed  progress,  with  a  divine  serenity. 

4thly.  Equally  extraordinary  was  his  Humility. 

No  person  ever  had  the  same  reason  to  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  himself;  or  would  have  been  so  naturally  justified,  or  so  far 
excusable,  in  indulging  lofty  thoughts  of  his  own  character,  and 
in  wearing  a  deportment  of  superiority  to  his  fellow-men.  No  per- 
son was  ever  so  ushered  into  the  world.  Think,  for  a  moment, 
what  it  is  for  a  person  to  be  prophesied  of,  during  four  thousand 
years  before  he  was  born ;  to  be  announced  to  the  world,  repeat- 
edly, in  the  songs  and  predictions  of  Angels  ;  to  be  the  Antitype 
of  a  long  train  of  august  institutions,  and  a  glorious  succession  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages,  numbered  among  mankind.  No 
person  ever  did  so  great  and  wonderful  things.  Think  what  a 
splendour  of  character  is  displayed  in  healing  the  sick ;  cleansing 
the  leper ;  restoring  soundness  to  the  lame,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  speech  to  the  dumb ;  in  calling  the  dead 
fix>m  the  grave ;  silencing  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  casting 
out  demons  from  the  possession  of  man ;  and  all  this  by  a  com- 
mand. Think  what  it  is  to  receive  the  homage  and  obedience  of 
lUkgels ;  to  be  proclaimed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  the  beloved  Son 
«f  God  J.  to  have  the  spirit  of  God  descend  upon  him  in  a  visible 
tonn ;  and  to  see  all  nature,  animated  and  unanimated,  obey  his 
Toioei  and  execute  his  pleasure ;  and  dius  to  stand  alone  among 
the  race  of  Adam,  exempted  from  the  common  character  of  meD 
by  marks,  the  most  clear,  certain,  and  glorious. 

His  situation,  at  the  same  time,  was  such,  as  most  to  excite 
vain  glory,  and  flatter  ambition.    To  these  wonderful  things^  be 
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rose  firtxn  the  most  humble  condition  of  life ;  a  condition,  height- 
ening by  contrast  the  splendour  of  all  the  great  things,  which  ht 
did,  and  received.  Persons,  rising  from  such  a  conation  into  the 
admiration  of  mankind,  are  usually  much  more  strongly  affected, 
than  those,  who  have  lived  always  in  superior  circumstances,  and 
been  from  the  beginning  objects  of  distinguished  applause. 

Christ  also  possessed  far  more  wisdom,  than  any  other  person 
ever  possessea ;  wisdom,  respecting  the  most  noble  and  sublime 
subjects ;  such  as  the  character  of  God,  the  invisible  world,  di- 
vine Providence,  and  the  nature,  duties,  and  everlasting  concerns, 
of  man.  On  all  these  subjects,  the  wisdom,  containea  in  his  in- 
structions, totally  excels  all  the  wisdom,  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
men  of  every  age.  This  wisdom,  also,  he  possessed  without  the  aid 
of  education.  His  precepts  and  doctrines  were  his  own ;  and  ur-  ^ 
derived  from  any  preceding  instruction.  But  nothine  more  inflates 
the  pride  of  wise  men,  than  to  be  indebted  for  their  wisdom  tO' 
themselves  alone ;  to  native  genius,  to  original  thought,  inventioni 
and  research ;  and  thus  to  have  become  the  authors  of  discoveries, 
which  have  eluded  the  ingenuity,  and  escaped  the  invention,  of  all 
who  went  before  them. 

These  things  his  countrymen  saw,  heard,  and  acknowledged; 
and  that,  in  a  manner,  experienced  by  no  other  inhabitant  of  this 
world.  They  saw  him  often  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  greatest  * 
men  of  his  age  and  country,  concerning  subjects  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. They  saw  him  uniformly,  and  completely,  victorious, 
and  them  always  put  to  silence,  and  to  flight.  His  triumph  they 
not  only  beheld,  but  frequently  enjoyed ;  and,  on  account  of  it, 
publicly  gave  glory  to  God.  They  declared  him  to  be  a  prophet  j  , 
the  peculiar  Prophet  promised  by  Moses ;  and  the  Messiah  ;  rang 
his  praises  throughout  Judea^  and  the  surrounding  countries ;  at- 
tempted to  make  him  their  King ;  and,  spreading  their  garments 
where  he  was  to  pass,  sung  hosannas  before  him,  to  glorify  his 
character. 

But,  fitted  as  these  motives  were  to  kindle  every  latent  spark  of 
pride  in  the  human  heart,  and  to  blow  up  a  flame  of  ambition  which 
should  reach  to  heaven,  he  was  superior  to  them  all ;  and  that 
from  the  beginning.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  astonished  the 
wise  and  great  among  his  countrjinen  with  nis  wisdom.  Yet  he 
obeyed  the  first  call  of  his  parents ;  and  returned  with  them  from 
the  scene  of  applause  to  their  humble  cottage.  When  his  coun- 
trymen sought  nim,  that  they  might  place  him  on  a  throne,  he  re- 
tired into  the  desert.  When  greeted  with  hosannas  by  the  en- 
raptured multitude,  he  changed  neither  his  demeanour,  nor  his 
daily  employments ;  but  forgot  the  splendour,  the  applause,  and 
himself,  to  weep  over  /crw«i/cm,  and  deplore  the  approaching 
ruin  of  that  ungrateful  city. 

He  chose  the  h\imblest  life  ;  the  humblest  associates  ;  the  bun- 
blest  food ;  the  humblest  dress ;  and  the  humblest  manners ;  and 
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voluntarily  yielded  himself  to  the  most  humiliating  death.  Nor 
was  his  charactiCT  more  distinguished  by  ereatncss,  wisdom,  and 
moral  dignity,  than  by  his  humility  of  mind  and  life.  He  himself 
has  alleged  it,  as  one  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  that  the  poor  had 
the  Chspel  preached  to  them  by  his  mouth. 

REMARKS. 

I  have  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  proposed  to  make 
under  the  first  general  head,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  discourse; 
and  have  given  an  account^  so  far  as  I  thought  necessary,  of  several 
things  J  in  which  the  holiness  of  the  Redeemer  was  exemplified.  The 
second,  viz.  the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  his  priesthood^  1  shall 
reserve  for  fiiturc  discussion  ;  and  shall  proceed  to  make  two  or 
three  remarks^  naturally  arising  firom  what  has  been  already  said. 

1st.  We  have  here  seen  ample  proof  that  Christ  was  what  he  de- 
dared  himself  to  ie. 

The  precepts  of  Christ  required  mankind  to  be  absolutely  holy, 
or  perfect ;  and  allowed  no  defect  of  obedience,  as  well  as  no  de- 
gree of  transgression :  declaring  this  character  to  be  the  only  one, 
which,  for  its  own  sake,  could  be  accepted  of  God.  In  what  has 
been  said,  we  have  the  fullest  proof,  that  he  was  exactly  such,  as 
he  taught  others  to  be ;  a  complete  example  of  the  character,  which 
he  required.  Of  all  the  things,  attempted  by  man  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  none  is  more  difScult,  or  more  transcends  human  efforts, 
than  the  attainment  of  this  perfection.  The  world  has  never  seen 
a  second  specimen  of  this  character.  How  remote,  then,  must  it 
be,  when  the  best  of  mankind  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  it,  from  the 

E)ssible  attainment  of  hypocrites,  impostors,  and  pretenders  l 
ow  distant  from  every  counterfeit !  How  absolutely  unattainable, 
hitherto,  by  the  least  blemished  integrity,  and  the  most  exalted  pie- 
ty, which  has  been  merely  human.  A  single  act,  or  a  few  actions, 
may,  to  the  eye  of  spectators,  seem  great,  spotless,  and  exalted. 
A  retired  life,  little  seen,  and  scarcely  observed,  may  not  disclose 
its  defects.  But  a  life,  spent  in  the  midst  of  mankind,  and  daily 
exposed  to  the  view  of  multitudes,  and  filled  up  with  actions  of 
every  kind,  cannot  fail  to  discover,  even  in  the  best  of  men,  con- 
tinual and  numerous  imperfections.  Perfect  rectitude  of  hearty 
therefore,  can  alone  have  produced  perfect  rectitude  of  /*/V,  in  our 
Saviour.  Of  course,  he  was  what  he  declared  himself,  and  what 
he  is  every  where  declared  to  be,  in  the  Scriptures.  Of  course, 
he  was  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  Grod ;  the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 
His  doctrines  and  precepts  were  from  God ;  and  require,  with  di- 
vine authority,  the  faith  and  obedience  of  all  men.  His  lifr  was 
ivin  08  a  Ransom  for  many^  and  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world* 
e  did  not,  therefore,  die,  to  hear  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  doc* 
trines  ;  but  as  a  propitiation  for  sin^  and  a  ransom  for  sinners*  As 
such,  therefore,  we  are  required  to  believe  on  him,  if  we  wish  to  be 
saved. 
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A  strong  additional  proof  of  the  truth,  now  under  consideration, 
is  furnished  by  the  circumstances  in  which  Christ  was  bom^  and  liv* 
ed.  He  was  born,  and  educated,  as  has  been  observed  before,  in 
the  humblest  circumstances,  and  continued  in  them  throughout  his 
life.  With  plain  and  ignorant  men  only  did  he  spend  almost  the 
whole  of  his  days ;  men,  whom  he  instructed,  but  from  whom  he 
could  never  receive  instruction.  At  the  same  time,  the  learned 
men  of  his  aee  and  country  had  wandered,  in  their  doctrines,  far 
from  truth  and  righteousness.  Their  opinions,  grounded  partly  on 
a  perverted  revelation,  and  partly  on  a  wretched  and  debasing  col- 
lection of  traditions,  were,  to  a  great  extent,  false,  foolish,  and  stu- 
pid, beyond  all  easy  cotiception.  Their  worship  was  a  vain  and 
miserable  round  of  external  rites.  Their  momls,  also,  were  licen- 
tious, and  polluted  by  all  the  dictates  of  lust,  pride,  and  avarice; 
and  their  whole  character  was  a  gross  and  dreadful  mixture  of  big- 
otry, hypocrisy,  oppression,  violence,  and  impurity. 

In  such  an  age,  in  such  circumstances,  among  such  men,  and  in 
the  midst  of  such  errors  and  sins,  Christ  was  born  and  educated, 
lived  and  died.  Let  every  honest,  every  sober,  man  now  say, 
whence  it  arose,  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the  character  of  all 
his  countrymen,  and  to  that  of  mankind ;  that  his  wisdom  trans- 
cended that  of  all  other  men  ;  and  that  his  life  left  that  of  every 
child  of  Adam  out  of  comparison,  and  out  of  sight :  a  Sun  of  right- 
eousness, at  whose  presence  every  star  disappears  from  tlie  firma- 
ment. 

2dly.  TTiese  Observations  strongly  evince  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Apostles. 

This  perfect  character  of  Christ  they  have  left  on  record.  It  is 
perfectly  delineated;  not  by  general  description,  or  loose,  unmean- 
ing panegyric ;  but  by  filling  up  a  plain,  simple,  natural  history 
with  characteristical  actions  and  discourses;  and  tracing  features, 
distinct  in  themselves,  and  yet  harmonious ;  blending  into  one  com- 
plete whole,  totally  distinguished  from  every  other  character,  hith- 
erto drawn  by  man :  as  unlike,  nay  much  more  unlike,  any  other 
person,  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  in  this  world,  than  that  of  Hamlet^ 
Lear,  Achilles,  or  Hector, 

Attempts  to  form  such  a  character,  as  should  be  acknowledged 
to  be  perfect,  have  been  often  made ;  but  they  have  invariably 
failed  of  success.  The  efforts  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and 
poets,  to  paint  their  wise  and  perfect  men,  are  well  known  to  be 
miserably  imperfect.  The  JEneas  of  Virgil  is  a  picture  of  this 
kind;  but,  notwithstanding  the  genius  of  the  writer,  is  so  far  from 

Erfection,  as  not  to  be  even  amiable ;    but  gross,  vicious,  and 
teful.     The   Wise  Man  of  Philosophi/  is  little  better:  for  he  is 
impious,  proud,  impure,  false,  arul  unfeeling.     Infidels  have  suc- 
ceeded no  better;  and  even  Christians  have  been  compelled  to 
derive  all,  that  is  good  and  commendable,  in  the  characters  drawn 
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by  them,  from  the  very  record  left  by  the  Apostles ;  the  life,  pre- 
cepts, and  doctrines,  of  Christ. 

Whence,  then,  were  these  men  able  to  perform  a  task,  too  hard 
for  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow-men?  Plainly  not  from  learning ; 
for  they  had  none :  not  from  genius;  for  in  this  most  of  them  were 
evidently  excelled  by  many  others :  not  from  the  examples,  fur- 
nished to  them  in  their  own  Scriptures.  Abraham^  the  most  per- 
fect example  of  this  nature,  exhibited  at  length,  is  wonderfully  in- 
ferior to  the  character  of  Christ ;  although  wonderfully  supenor  to 
the  best  men  of  heathen  antiquity.  All  the  saints  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament could  not,  were  their  excellencies  united,  supply  tbe  most 
ingenious  mind  with  materials,  out  of  which  the  life  of  Christ  could 
be  formed,  even  by  such  a  mind.  Nor  could  all  the  doctrines, 
contained  in  that  invaluable  book,  enable  such  a  mind  to  originate, 
by  its  own  powers,  the  instructions  of  Christ.  The  character  is  not 
only  superior,  but  singular.  The  wisdom  is  not  only  greater,  more 
various,  and  more  satisfactory;  but  is  wrought  into  forms,  commu- 
nicated in  discourses,  and  started  by  incidents,  all  of  which  are  too 
particular,  too  natural,  and  too  appropriate,  to  admit,  not  the  belief 
merely,  but  the  possibility,  of  tneir  having  been  compiled.  The 
character  is  perfectly  new  and  original ;  like  nothing  which  pre- 
ceded, and  nothing  which  has  succeeded,  it.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  all  of  a  piece ;  every  part  being  suited  exactly  to  every  other 

Ert,  and  all  the  parts  to  the  whole.  As  this  character  could  not 
ve  been  foniicd  by  the  Apostles,  without  an  actual  example ;  it 
was  equally  impossible,  that  it  should  have  been  formcMl,  at  the  time 
when  they  wrote,  with  the  aid  of  such  an  example.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  was,  according  to  the  earliest  computation,  written,  as 
I  formerly  observed,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  How 
plainly  impossible  was  it,  tliat  he  should  have  remembered  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  his  Parabolical  Sermon ;  or  hift  discourses 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  final  judgment ! 
How  evidently  impossible  is  it,  that  he  should  have  made  them ! 
Who  could  make  them  now?  Compare  them  with  the  noblest  eftbrts 
of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero.  Who,  now,  what  peasant, 
what  beggar,  what  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  would  take  their 
discourses  as  his  creed ;  as  the  directory  of  his  conscience ;  as  the 
law  of  his  life  ?  But  the  discourses  of  Christ  were  the  creed,  the 
wisdom,  the  boast,  the  glory,  of  Bacon,  Locke,  J^cioton^  Builer, 
Boyle,  Berkley,  Addison,  and  Johnson.  Can  it  be  imagined,  thai 
this  Jewish  publican  possessed  a  mind  sufliciently  subUme  and  ca- 
pacious, sufficiently  discerning  and  pure,  to  command  the  admira- 
tion, belief,  and  obedience,  of  these  great  men?  Can  it  be  be- 
lieved, that,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  before  them,  and 
their  own  superior  understanditig  to  direct  their  choice,  they,  and 
ten  thousand  other  enlightened  men,  should  bow,  with  a  single 
heart  and  voice,  to  precepts  and  instructions,  devised  by  the  mere 
native  abilities  of  this  uneducated  inhabitant  of  Judea  ? 
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But  itMiUhetD  could  not  have  devised,  nor  remembered,  the  life 
and  discourses  of  Christ;  what  shall  be  said  of  John?  His  Gos- 
pel was  written  about  My  years  after  the  death  of  the  Saviour;  and 
contains  more,  and  more  wonderful,  discourses  of  this  glorious 
Person.  All  these,  also,  are  exhibited,  as  springing  out  of  appro- 
priate occasions,  minutely  specified ;  and  are  exactly  fitted  to  each 
occasion.  The  writer,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  a  fisherman  on 
the  lake  of  Gennesaret ;  and  followed  this  business,  some  time  after 
he  arrived  at  manhood.  A  mere  fisherman,  therefore,  wrote  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  Suppose  the  experiment  were  now  to  be 
made.  Suppose  an  American  fisherman,  who  had  read  the  Bible 
from  his  childhood,  were  to  be  employed  to  form  a  new  Gospel, 
and  to  delineate  anew,  as  particularly  as  John  has  done,  the  life 
and  discourses  of  such  a  person  as  Christ ;  both  of  them  to  be 
drawn  wholly  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind.  What  must  we, 
what  must  all  men,  be  obliged  to  believe,  would  be  the  result  of 
his  efforts  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  same  narrow-minded,  ^ross,  and 
contemptible  compound,  which  we  now  and  then  behold  in  a  pam- 
phlet, written  by  an  ignorant  man ;  which  scarcely  any  person 
reads  through,  unless  for  the  sake  of  seeing  what  such  a  man  can 
write :  a  production,  devoid  of  understanding,  wisdom,  incident, 
ft-  character,  entertainment,  and  thought:  a  trial  of  patience ;  a  pro- 
vocative of  contempt  and  pity.  Such,  all  analogy  compels  U4  to 
believe,  must  have  oeen  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  had  it  been  de> 
vised  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  mind. 

That  he  could  have  remembered  the  incidents  and  discourses 
contained  in  it,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  I  need  not  attempt 
to  disprove:  since  it  was  never  believed,  and  will  never  be  be- 
lieved, by  any  man. 

But  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  by  a  fisherman.  The  writer 
Umself  declares  it ;  and  the  declaration  is  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  all  antiquity.  Read  this  book ;  consider  the  sublime  and 
glorious  wisdom  which  it  contains,  and  the  wondcrfiil  life  which  it 
records ;  and  then  tell  me,  whether  the  supposition,  that  it  was 
revealed,  or  that  it  was  written  without  Revelation,  involves  the 
greater  miracle. 
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SERMON  LIII. 

THB    PRIESTHOOD   OF   CHRIST. — HOLINESS    OF    HIS    CHARACTER. 

IMPORTANCE   OP    THIS    ATTRIBUTE    TO   THE    DISTINCTION   OF   HIS 
CHARACTER,  &C. 


Hjbbbxwb  vii.  26.— For  tuck  an  high  priest  became  w,  who  it  holy,  harmlett,  tin- 
deJUedf  teparaie  from  tinnertf  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens. 

In  the  two  preceding  drscourees,  I  have  considered  the  personal 
holiness  of  Christ  in  its  three  great  divisions  of  pietyj  benevolence, 
and  self-government.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Sd.head  of  discourse,  originally  proposed  concerning  this  subjecti 
and  endeavour  to 

Explain  the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  Christy  as  the  High 
Priest  of  mankind. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  I  am  not  inquiring 
why  personal  holiness,  or  inherent  moral  excellence,  was  necessary 
to  Christ.  Personal  holiness  is  indispensable  to  every  rational 
being,  in  order  to  his  acceptance  with  God :  being  no  other  than 
the  performance  of  his  duty  in  whatever  situation  he  is  placed. 
My  inquiries  respect  solely  the  necessity  of  Christ's  manifesting  to 
the  world,  his  holiness  of  character  in  a  life  of  perfect  obedience; 
such  as  he  actually  exhibited.  Christ  might  have  become  incar- 
nate, and  died  immediately ;  and  yet  have  been  a  perfectly  holjr 
being.  I  ask  here  why  it  was  necessary  for  him,  as  the  High 
Priest  of  men,  to  exhibit  such  a  life,  as  he  actually  lived. 

The  pre-eminent  holiness  of  Christ  wasj  in  this  character^  neces- 
sary to  him. 

I.  To  give  him  that  distinction,  which  was  indispensable. 

We  are  so  arrustomed  to  regard  Christ  as  an  extraordinary 
Person,  as  hardly  to  ask  for  any  reason,  why  this  peculiarity  of 
character  was  ncc(»ssary  to  him  ;  or  what  influence  it  had,  or  was 
intended  to  have,  on  his  priesthood.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  this  suhjoct;  yet  I  will  suggest  a  few  considerations, 
which  have  occurred  to  me,  at  the  present  time. 

It  will  he  readily  believed  by  all  persons,  who  admit  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  that  this  office  was  the  most  important,  ever  assum- 
^  in  the  present  world.  H<»  who  has  expiated  the  sins  of  mankind, 
and  opened  the  way  for  their  reconciliation  to  God,  their  restora- 
tion to  holiness,  ami  their  introduction  to  heaven,  has,  undoubtedly, 
sustained  the  most  important  character,  antl  performed  the  most 
important  acts,  which  have  been  ever  known  to  the  human  race. 
That  a  person,  of  whom  these  things  can  be  truly  said,  must  be 
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rationally  supposed  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  bj 
many  marks,  both  of  personal  and  official  distinction,  is  an  asser- 
tion, which  needs  no  proof.  All  men  are  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  prepared  to  admit,  beforehand,  that  he,  who  is  destined  to 
so  extraordinary  an  office,  must  also  possess  an  extraordinary 
character. 

The  Jewsy  led  by  the  several  predictions,  given  in  their  Scrip- 
tures concerning  the  Messiah,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree,  also, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  formed  concerning  him  apprehensions, 
generally  of  this  nature.  They  mistook,  indeed,  the  things,  by 
which  his  personal  character  was  to  be  distinguished  -,  but  were 
perfectly  correct  in  their  belief,  that  his  character  was  to  be  singu- 
lar, as  well  as  his  office.  His  life,  in  their  view,  was  to  find  its 
peculiar  distinction  in  external  splendour,  conquest,  and  dominion 
over  all  nations  ;  who  were  to  be  subjugated  by  his  arm.  He  was 
to  reign  with  a  glory,  utterly  obscuring  that  of  every  preceding 
conqueror;  and  was  to  divide  among  them^  his  favourite  people, 
the  pomp,  wealth,  and  power,  of  this  lower  world.  To  tnem,  as 
the  People  of  the  Saints  of  the  Most  Highj  was,  in  a  literal  sense,  to 
be  given  the  kingdom  and  dominion^  and  the  greatness  of  the  king' 
dom  under  the  whole  heaven.  To  a  people,  conquered  as  they 
were,  impatient  of  their  yoke,  panting  for  liberty  and  independencCi 
proud  of  their  pre-eminence  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  gross 
in  their  conceptions  of  divine  truth,  and  confining,  with  an  aninutl 
relish,  all  real  good  to  the  gratifications  of  sense ;  it  can  scarcely 
seem  strange,  that  this  should  appear  a  rational  interpretation  of 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  Redeemer;  particularly  of  some, 
which  are  couched  in  terms  highly  figurative.  From  such  a  peo- 
ple, in  such  a  state,  we  could  hardly  expect  just  apprehensions 
concerning  those  sublimer  glories  of  the  Messiah,  which  lay  in 
excellence  of  mind,  and  excellence  of  life  ;  obtained  the  unmingled 
complacency  of  the  Father;  and  called  forth  the  admiration,  love, 
and  homage,  of  all  the  virtuous  among  mankind.  Still,  even  the 
expectations  of  the  Jews  accord  with  the  general  truth,  that  Ae, 
who  sustains  such  an  office^  must  also  possess  a  character  suited  to 
that  office. 

The  necessity  of  this  character  to  give  distinction  to  Christ  ai 
the  High  Priest  of  mankind,  appears  in  a  striking  manner  from  ser- 
eral  considerations.  Particularly^  it  was  indispensable  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  end  of  his  priesthood  ;  and^  therefore^  of  his 
whole  Mediatorial  office^  that  he  should  engage^  to  a  great  extent^ 
the  attention  of  mankind.  On  this,  in  a  great  measure,  depended 
the  importance  anri  success  of  his  public  ministry,  both  among  his 
cotemporaries,  and  among  men  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Had  he 
not  been  an  object  of  public  curiosity,  and  in({uiry,  in  his  own 
lime ;  his  instructions,  if  uttered  at  all,  must  have  boon  uttered  to 
the  rocks  and  the  winds ;  and  his  character,  unregarded  in  that 
age,  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the  next.    Or,  if*  we  suppose  a 
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record  to  have  been  made  of  his  instructions,  they  would  have 
been  the  instructions  of  an  individual,  obscure,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  parentage,  and  tlie  humble  circumstances  of  his  life,  but  on 
account  of  every  thing  else.  Whatever  they  were ;  however  wise, 
pure,  and  unexceptionable,  they  would  have  failed  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  command  the  regard,  of  future  times,  because  they 
were  not  enforced  by  a  distinguished  character  in  their  author. 
For  extraordinary  sentiments  the  mind  instinctively  looks  to  an 
extraordinaiT  man.  If  Christ  had  not  been  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  children  of  Adam  bv  singular  characteristics,  it  would 
have  been  boldly  questioned  whether  these  instructions  ever  came 
from  him;  and  the  record,  which  asserted  them  to  be  his,  could 
scarcely  have  been  furnished  with  such  proofs  of  authenticity,  as 
to  place  the  question  beyond  rational  doubt.  If  this  point  had 
been  admittea ;  new  and  equally  perplexing  inquiries  would  have 
arisen  concerning  the  authority  of  tnc  teacher ;  concerning  the 
strangeness  of  the  fact,  that  God  had  destined  such  a  man  to  the 
tSBce  of  giving  such  precepts  to  the  world ;  and  concerning  the  ir* 
reconcileableness  of  so  insignificant  an  appearance  with  a  charac- 
ter, distinguished  by  such  wonderful  wisdom.  Strong  objections 
are  even  now  made  by  Infidels  to  the  humble  character,  in  which 
Christ  appeared.  What  would  they  not  have  objected,  if  he  had 
keen  marked  by  nothing  extraordinary  ? 

These  observations  respect  Christ  in  all  his  offices.  Had  he 
■ot  possessed  this  distinction  in  some  clear,  acknowledged  man- 
ner, and  in  a  degree  unquestioned,  he  would  never,  in  any  sense, 
]»vc  become  the  object  of  any  peculiar  regard ;  and  would,  of 
course,  have  failed  of  the  end  of  his  mission.  The  arguments, 
ahready  alleged,  are,  therefore,  applicable  to  every  part  of  his 
character  as  Mediator.  But  they  are,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  his  Priesthood.  A  great  part  of  the  truths,  which  he 
taught,  respected  himself,  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  human  race. 
These  were  truths,  indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
The  Atonement,  made  by  him  in  this  office  for  the  sins  of  men,  is 
die  only  foundation,  even  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  The  belief 
of  men  in  this  great  fact  is  the  basis  of  all  our  confidence  in  Christ 
as  our  Saviour ;  and  this  confidence  is  the  only  mean  of  our  justi- 
fication. But  in  this  fact  few  men,  to  say  the  most,  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  believed,  had  not  Christ  been  distinguished  fix)m 
other  persons  by  peculiar  and  very  honourable  characteristics. 
There  is  something  so  repugnant  to  all  our  most  rational  and  sat- 
isiactory  thoughts,  in  the  supposition,  that  a  person,  ranking  in  all 
things  with  such  beings  as  we  are,  shouldf  sustain  this  glorious 
office,  and  accomplish  this  marvellous  end;  that  it  can  hardly 
be  hnagined  to  have  gained  admission  into  the  mind  of  any  sober 
man. 

Should  it  be  answered,  that  a  distinction  of  some  kind  or  other, 
in  the  d€gr$$  iftc^edj  was  indeed,  necessary  to  the  character  of 
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Christ,  in  order  to  render  him  the  object  of  the  Gonfidencei  or 
even  the  attention,  of  mankind ;  but  that  this  dittinetian  was  <ij^ 
cientfy  established  6y  his  power  of  working  miracles^  so  often,  and 
80  illustriously,  exemplified  while  he  was  in  the  world :  I  answer, 
that  this  power  distinguished  Christ  from  other  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  very  honourably,  but  could  not  distinguish  him  sufficientlj 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  in  thi8 
respect  he  was  not  sufficiently  unlike  Moses  and  Elijah^  who  alte 
wrought  many  and  great  miracles,  or  his  Apostles^  who  did  greater 
works  than  his  own ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  contrariety  to  all  rational 
thinking,  in  the  supposition,  that  a  man,  investea  with  no  other 
proofs  of  an  extraorainary  character,  should  work  such  stupendous 
miracles,  or  any  miracles  at  all :  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  he 
could  never  be  the  object  of  any  moral  regard^  unless  in  his  moral 
character  he  had  appeared  sufficiently  important  to  claim  it ;  much 
less  of  that  stpreme  moral  regard,  Evangelical  Faith.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  Faith,  the  Soul  surrenders  itself  absolutely  into  the 
hands  of  Christ.  But  such  a  surrender  cannot  be  made,  uidess 
to  a  beine  of  such  consequence,  as  to  make  the  act  rational,  and 
warrantable,  in  the  view  of  the  understanding.  But  the  under- 
standing can  never  be  persuaded,  that  a  person,  undistinguished 
by  pre-eminent  holiness,  however  superior  might  be  his  natural,  or 
supernatural,  endowments,  could  be  regarded  by  God  as  an  ac- 
ceptable propitiation  for  its  sins.  Nor  could  it  by  any  means,  ff 
wliich  I  am  able  to  conceive,  feel  itself  warranted  to  exercise  this 
confidence  toward  any  being,  unpossessed  of  that  consummate 
rectitude,  particularly  of  that  sincerity  and  good-will,  upon  which 
it  is  ultimately  founded.  If  Christ  had  not,  in  this  respect,  been 
superior  to  other  men,  the  faith  placed  in  him  would,  I  think,  have 
been  the  same  with  that,  which  is  placed  in  other  men ;  and  have 
diftV»red  from  that,  neither  in  kind,  nor  degree. 

Holiness  is  the  supreme  distinction  of  moral  beings,  and  the  su- 
preme object  of  moral  regard.  Especially,  in  all  cases,  where  Ae 
apfn-obation  and  acceptance  of  God,  or  the  confidence  of  intelli- 
gent creatures,  are  concerned ;  is  this  the  object,  on  which  our 
thoughts  ultimately  rest,  in  comparison  with  which  all  others  are 
of  little  importance. 

II.  To  enable  him  to  magnify  the  Law  of  God,  and  make  it  hoi^ 
ourahle* 

Christ  performed  this  important  office,  an  office  predicted  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  and  also  by  himself,  many  ages  before  his  incarna- 
tion, in  a  manner  absolutely  perfect.  The  following  particulars 
will,  if  I  mistake  not,  illustmte  this  subject  with  advantage. 

1st.  Christ  in  his  own  obedience  showed,  that  the  Law  was  capable 
of  beir^  perfectly  obeyed  by  mankind. 

By  this  I  mean,  ttat  beings,  possessing  exactly  such  natural 
powers  as  we  nossess,  are,  if  properly  disposed,  proved,  bytbe 
obr^uience  of  Christi  to  be  capable  of  perfectly  obeying  the  law  of 
God. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Christ  possessed  any  other 
natural  powers,  than  those  which  are  possessed  by  mankind  gen- 
erally. The  difference  between  him  and  them,  lay,  radically,  in 
the  disposition :  His  being^that  of  a  dutiful  child ;  and  theirs  being 
froward  and  rebellious.  With  these  powers  Christ  perfectly  obey- 
ed the  law  of  God ;  and  thus  proved,  that  it  might  be  perfectly 
obeyed  by  any  other  person,  possessing  the  same  powers.  No 
difference  of  intellect  can  be  pleaded  here;  because,  Christ  thus 
obeyed  in  every  staee  of  his  life  ;  with  the  intelligence  of  an  in- 
font;  of  adiild;  of  a  youth;  and  of  a  man.  The  least  degree 
of  intelligence  which  he  possessed,  after  he  became  a  moral  agent, 
is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  enable  any  other  moral  agent  thus  to  (n)ey. 
The  difficulty  of  obeying,  experienced  by  us,  does  not,  therefore, 
lie  in  the  want  of  understanding. 

The  importance  of  this  article  will  be  easily  realized,  if  we  call 
to  mind  how  prone  we  are  to  justify  ourselves  in  sin,  and  to  feel 
secure  from  the  danger  of  punishment,  from  the  consideration  that 
we  have  not,  naturally,  sufficient  power  to  obey ;  and,  if  at  the 
same  time,  we  remember,  that,  even  to  the  present  day,  not  only 
ordinary  men  and  plain  Christians,  but  even  philosophers  and  di- 
vines, hold  this  doctrine,  and  insist  on  it  as  a  part  of  their  customa- 
ry instruction.  The  proof  here  furnished,  that  the  doctrine  is 
wholly  erroneous,  is  complete :  for  it  can  never  be  said  that  the 
mind  of  Christ,  at  its  entrance  upon  moral  agency,  possessed 
more  intelligence,  and  more  natural  ability  to  obey,  than  that  of  a 
mature  man.  Christ  obeyed  throughout  his  infancv  and  childhood. 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke,  were  sinful  beings.  The  reason  why 
they  were  sinful  beings,  was  not  a  defect  of  intelligence.  The 
difference  between  them,  as  moral  beings,  and  Chnst,  while  an 
infant,  or  a  child,  was  a  moral  difference ;  involved  moral  turpi- 
tude on  their  part ;  and  rendered  them  deserving  of  blame  and 
punishment. 

In  this  manner  Christ  proved  the  practicability  of  obedience, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  law.  If  He,  with  the  same  natural 
powers  which  we  possess,  could  obey  the  law ;  obedience  is  natur- 
ally, and  certainly,  practicable  to  115.  If  Christ  obeyed,  while  an 
infant,  or  a  little  child ;  the  requisitions  of  the  law  cannot  be  unrea- 
sonable. The  importance  of  his  glorif^fing  the  law,  in  this  respect, 
needs  no  illustration. 

2dly.  Christ,  in  obeying,  furnished  mankind  an  extensive,  and 
most  usefid  comment  on  the  law  of  God, 

A  moment^s  recollection  will  show  us,  if  we  need  to  be  shown, 
that  the  nature  of  all  precepts  is  more  perfectly  seen  in  those  ac- 
tions which  are  conformed  to  them,  than  it  can  be  in  the  abstract 
contemplation  of  the  precepts  themselves.  The  life  of  Christ  was 
exactly  conformed  to  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law ;  and  was, 
therefore,  a  more  perfect  exhibition  of  their  true  nature,  than  any 
other  of  which  they  were  capable.    It  was,  particularly,  a  perfect 
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exhibition  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  every  remnremenij  80  for  as 
it  was  applicable  to  him.  In  seeing  what  he  didy  we  learn,  exactlvi 
whatoe  are  required  to  do;  more  exactly,  than  we  could  possibly 
learn  fix>m  the  precept  itself. 

It  exhibited,  also,  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  obedience.  Tlus 
is  discerned  very  imperfectly  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  pre- 
cept  by  which  it  is  required.  That  application  of  the  precept, 
through  which  alone  its  proper  influence  can  be  discerned  by  mere 
contemplation,  is  made  so  imperfectly,  and  seen  so  obscurely,  by 
the  mind,  that  the  proper  efficacy  of  the  precept  cannot,  in  this 
way,  be  ever  realized.  In  example^  in  actiom^  on  the  contrary, 
the  true  ^lature,  the  beauty,  the  desirableness,  of  the  wise  and 
good  precepts,  by  which  such  actions  are  governed,  are  distinctly 
perceived,  and  comprehended.  The  example  of  Christ  is,  be- 
yond debate,  far  the  most  amiable  and  glorious  of  all  the  moral 
objects,  ever  exhibited  to  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  exact 
display  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  precepts  of  the  di- 
vine law ;  as  being  other  than  a  course  of  mere  obedience  to 
them. 

Thus  Christ  has  taught  us  what  it  is  to  obey  the  Law  of  God; 
what  conduct  is  obedience,  in  every  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed;  in  what  respects,  within  what  limits,  and  to  what  degreCi' 
obedience  is  to  be  exhibited ;  what  words  we  are  to  use ;  what  ac- 
tions to  perform ;  what  affections  to  indulge,  and  to  discover  -,  aniL 
when,  or  how  far,  we  are  to  withhold,  to  restrain,  and  to  deny, 
them  all.  These  several  things,  also,  he  has  taught  us  with  a 
distinctness  and  perfection,  of  which  all  other  instruction  is  inca- 
pable. At  the  same  time  he  has  shown  us  the  beauty  and  loveliness 
of  Obedience  in  the  strongest  colours ;  divinely  fair,  divinely  amia- 
ble ;  beheld  by  God  the  Father  with  infinite  complacency ;  and 
admired,  loved,  and  adored,  with  supreme  regard,  by  Angels  and 
good  men. 

3dly.  Christ  in  his  obedience  has  made  the  Law  honourabUf 
because  it  was  the  Obedience  of  a  Person^  possessed  of  irifinite 
dignity. 

I  have  formerly,  and,  as  I  flatter  myself,  with  success,  attempted 
10  show,  that  Christ  was  God  as  well  as  Man.  In  these  unitcci  na- 
tures he  was  one  person ;  and  all  his  actions  were  the  result,  not 
onlv  of  human  views  and  aflTcctions,  but  of  a  divine  approbation 
anJ  choice  ;  of  a  created  mind,  voluntarily  devoted  to  perfect  rec- 
titude, and  to  perfect  truth,  and  tiius  coinciding  in  the  most  exact 
manner  with  the  will  of  God ;  and  of  the  divine  wisdom,  compla- 
cently regarding  all  the  dictates  and  conduct  of  this  mind,  and 
concurring  with  it  in  every  aflection  and  cHuri.  The  obedience  of 
Christ  is  the  obedience  of  tliis  glorious  person. 

As  Christ  is  a  person  of  infinite  knowledge^  it  is  impossible,  that 
he  should  not  discern  with  entire  exactness  the  propriety,  or  im- 
propriety, of  becoming  a  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  in  the  character 
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of  Mediator,  In  conformity  to  this  perfect  discernment  he  became 
such  a  subject.  In  this  character  he  discerned  with  the  same  ex* 
actness  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  of  all  the  conduct,  presented 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  his  view ;  and  of 
course  the  propriety,  or  impropriety,  ot  his  absolute  obedience  to 
the  divine  law.     But  in  this  manner  he  actually  obeyed. 

The  injtniu  rectitude  of  Christ  prompted  him  to  that  conduct, 
and  that  only,  which  in  all  respects  was  right.  But,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  rectitude,  he  became  subject  to  the  l^w ;  and,  when 
he  had  become  a  subject,  conformed  bis  whole  life,  in  every  minute, 
as  well  as  every  important  particular,  to  the  precepts  of  uiat  law. 
In  this  manner  he  showed  with  the  most  decisive  evidence,  the 
evidence  of  life  and  conduct,  that  infinite  knowledge  and  rectitude 
dictated  to  him  to  assume  the  office  of  Mediator ;  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  the  divine  law  ;  and  in  that  character  to  yield  to  its  precepts 
an  universal  and  perfect  obedience. 

Christ  is  a  person  of  infinite  dignity.  By  this  I  mean,  not  only 
the  splendour  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness,  with  which  his 
character  is  invested ;  but  the  dignity  also,  which  is  conferred  by 
omnipotence,  eternity,  and  immutability,  and  by  supremacy  of  sta- 
tion and  dominion.  With  this  transcendent  exaltation  over  all 
tilings  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  he  still  chose  to  become  subject  to 
tlie  divine  law ;  and,  as  a  subject,  to  obey  every  one  of  its  pre- 
cepts, which  at  any  time  respected  either  his  character  or  bis  con- 
duct. Thus  he  taught,  in  a'  manner  which  cannot  be  Questioned, 
and  with  a  decisiveness  allowing  of  no  doubt,  that  infinite  Knowl- 
edge and  Rectitude  regarded  Uie  divine  law  as  possessing  such 
innnite  excellence  and  glor}>  that  it  was  not  unbecoming  a  divine 
person  to  conform  his  own  actions  to  its  dictates,  even  in  the  mi- 
nutest particulars  ;  that  it  was  not  unsuitable  to  a  divine  person  to 
become  subject  to  its  control,  and  in  this  state  of  subjection  to  obey 
its  precepts  in  an  absolute  manner. 

These  considerations  exhibit  my  own  views  of  thai  active  obedi- 
ence^ or  Righteousness  of  Christy  by  which  wc  are  said  in  the  Scrip* 
tures  to  be  justified.  Christ,  as  a  mere  man,  was  of  necessity  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  equally  with  all  other  moral  creatures.  His 
obedience  in  this  character,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  his  own 
justificadon,  and  could  not  be  the  means  of  ours,  ^s  a  divine 
Person^  he  .Was  subject  to  no  law;  and  needed,  and  could  need,  no 
justification.  By  toe  union  of  his  divine  and  human  natures  he 
became  One  Person,  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man ;  in  such 
a  sense  One,  that  all  his  actions  and  sufferings  became  the  actions 
and  sufferings  of  this  One  Mediator.  The  value  which  was  inher- 
ent in  his  conduct,  as  a  divine  Person,  was  in  consequence  of  this 
union  extended  to  all  the  conduct  of  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ. 
When,  therefore,  this  glorious  Person  voluntarily  yielded  himself 
as  a  subject  of  the  divine  Law ;  the  act  was  the  result  of  infinite 
knowledge,  and  rectitude ;  and  was  instamped  with  the  worth,  ne-> 
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cessaiilv  belonging  to  all  the  determinations,  and  condocty  to 
which  these  Penections  give  birth.  The  same  moral  excelleooe 
and  glory  are  attached  to  all  the  acts  of  Christ's  obedience,  sub- 
sequent to  his  assumption  of  the  character  of  a  subject.  Everr 
one  of  them  is  an  act  of  the  Mediator ;  and  derives  its  true  wortK 
and  importance,  from  the  greatness  and  excellency  of  his  Personal 
character. 

As  Christ  assumed  the  Office  of  a  Mediator,  and  the  condition  of 
a  subject,  voluntarily ;  as  he  was  originally  subject  to  no  law,  and 
could  be  required  to  yield  no  act  of  obedience ;  he  could,  if  he 
pleased,  become  with  propriety  a  svbstiiuie  for  others ;  and  per- 
foim,  in  their  behalf,  vicarious  services,  which,  if  possessing  a  na- 
ture and  value,  suited  to  the  case,  mieht  be  reckoned  to  their  bene- 
fit, and  accepted  in  dieir  stead.  Had  these  services  been  due  on 
his  own  account,  and  necessary  to  his  own  justification,  as  all  the 
services  of  Intelligent  creatures  are,  throughout  every  moment  of 
their  existence ;  they  could  never  have  assumed  a  vicarious  char^ 
acter,  nor  have  availed  to  the  benefit  of  any  person,  at  his  final 
trial,  beside  himself.  JVbio,  the  services  of  the  real  Mediator  were 
all  gratuitous ;  demanded  by  no  law ;  and  in  no  sense  necessary  to 
the  justification  of  himself.  All,  therefore,  that  could  in  this  case  be 
required,  to  render  them  the  means  of  justification  to  others,  must 
be  these  two  things  only :  that  they  thould  be  of  such  a  kind,  bb 
to  suit  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  that  they  should  be  of  sufficiwt 
value.  \ 

That  the  actual  services  of  the  Mediator  were  suited  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  case,  we  know ;  because  they  were  prescribed,  and 
accepted,  by  the  Father.  We  may,  also,  dc  satisned  of  this  truth 
by  the  manner,  in  which  the  subject  is  exhibited  by  the  Scriptures. 
The  law  of  God  is  there  declared,  as  it  is,  also,  by  the  nature  of 
the  fact  itself,  to  be  dishonoured  by  the  transgressions  of  men. 
This  dishonour,  as  is  evident  from  both  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion, is  equally  done  to  the  character  and  government  of  the  Law- 
giver. To  pardon  the  transgressors  in  this  case  would  be  to  con- 
sent to  the  ciisbonour ;  and  to  acknowledge,  practically,  that  the 
law  which  they  had  transgressed,  the  character  of  the  Lawgiver 
who  prescribed  it,  and  the  government  founded  od  it,  were  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust.  It  would  be  to  declare,  and  that  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  such  obedience,  as  was  enjoined  by  the  law, 
could  not  be  demanded,  nor  expected,  by  a  righteous  and  benevo- 
lent Lawgiver.  But  this  declaration  would  be  fiJse ;  and  could 
therefore  never  be  made  on  the  part  of  God. 

But,  when  Christ  offered  himself  as  the  substitute  for  sinners,  h€ 
rtttwrtdj  to  use  his  own  language,  that^  which  he  took  not  awoj/. 
He  restored  that  honour  to  me  aivine  law,  character,  and  govern- 
ment, which  men  had  refused  to  render ;  and  removed  the  dishon«« 
our,  done  to  them  all  by  their  disobedience.  Nay,  he  did  much 
more.    In  obeying  the  precepts  of  the  law,  he  testified,  that  thejr 
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were  such,  as  Infinite  perfection  was  pleased  to  obey ;  that  the 

Sovemment  founded  on  them,  and  the  character  of  him  who  pub- 
shed  them  to  the  universe,  as  the  'rule  by  which  he  intended  to 
govern  it  for  ever,  were  of  the  same  glorious  and  perfect  nature. 
This  testimony  none  but  Christ  could  give.  A  testimony  of  equal 
weight,  the  universe  could  not  furnish.  Thus  in  a  manner,  which 
nothing  else  could  rival,  he  magnified  the  law^  and  made  it  honour- 
abkj  according  to  the  prediction  of  God  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in 
the  sight  of  Angels  and  men. 

The  influence  of  this  conduct  of  Christ  upon  the  future  obedi- 
ence of  virtuous  beings  could  not  fail  to  be  supreme.  What  crea- 
ture, however  exalted,  can  refuse  to  be  subject  to  that  law,  to  which 
the  Son  of  God  voluntarily  became  subject  ?  Who  can  deny  those 
precepts  to  be  reasonable,  all  of  which  he  exactly,  and  cheerfully, 
obeyed  ?  Who  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  law  to  be  Ao(y,  justj  and 
good  ;  who  can  doubt,  that  it  is  infinitely  honourable  to  its  Author, 
and  supremely  beneficial  to  the  universe,  when  he  knows,  and  re- 
members, that  a  person  of  infinite  knowledge,  rectitude,  and  dieni- 
ty,  of  his  own  accord,  submitted  both  his  anections  and  his  conduct 
to  its  absolute  control.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  higher  glory  was  re- 
flected on  this  great  rule  of  righteousness  by  the  obedience  of 
Christ,  than  could  have  resulted  from  the  united  obedience  of  the 
whole  Intelligent  creation,     f 

.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
and  his  holiness^  are  convertible  terms  ;  and  that  all  the  importance 
of  the  things,  mentioned  under  these  three  heads,  is  no  other  than 
the  importance  of  this  attribute  to  his  priestly  character. 

III.  To  give  the  necessary  efficacy  to  his  sufferings  for  man- 
kind. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  were  of  no  value,  as  mere  sufferings. 
There  is  no  worth,  or  excellence,  in  the  mere  endurance  of  evil. 
The  real  merit  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  of  all  other  meri- 
torious sufferings,  lay  in  these  two  things :  that  they  were  under- 
gone for  a  valuable  End ;  and  that  they  were  borne  by  a  good 
Mind  with  the  spirit  of  Benevolence  and  Piety.  The  End,  for 
which  Christ  endured  the  Cross,  and  nil  the  other  evils  of  his  hu- 
miliation, was  the  best  of  all  ends  ;  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  men.  The  Mind  of  Christ  is  the  best  of  all  minds  ;  and 
the  Spirit,  with  which  he  encountered,  and  sustained,  his  sufferings, 
was  tliat  of  supreme  Benevolence  and  supreme  Piety. 

In  undertaking  the  Office  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
he  gave  the  most  solemn  and  glorious  testimony  to  the  equity  of 
the  divine  law  in  all  its  precepts,  and  in  all  its  penalties.  In  en- 
duhne  the  sufferings,  which  he  underwent  as  the  substitute  for  sin- 
ners, ne  completed  this  testimony  by  cheerfully  consenting,  in  this 
character,  to  ob^y,  Hud  to  suffer.  If  he  had  not  been  perfectly 
holy,  he  would,  instead  of  becoming  a  substitute  for  others,  have 
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needed  a  substitute  for  himself,  to  expiate  his  sins.  No  supposi- 
tion can  be  more  absurdly  than  that  Christ  should  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  otbm,  wfien  he  needed  an  atonement  for  his 
own  sins ;  or  that  God  should  accept  him  as  a  Mediator  for  sinners, 
when  he  himself  was  a  sinner ;  or  that  he  should  become  the  means 
of  delivering  mankind  firom  the  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he  him- 
self deserved  to  suffer  that  penalty. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  without  consummate  holiness  Christ 
would  not  only  have  utterly  failed  to  execute,  to  the  divine  accept- 
ance, the  office  of  a  priest ;  but  that  he  could  not  have  entered  up- 
on that  office. 

IV.  To  qualify  him  for  executing  the  office  of  Intercessor, 

Absolute  holiness  seems  entirely  necessary  to  render  the  prayers 
of  any  being,  even  when  offered  up  for  himself,  if  offered  in  his  own 
name,  acceptable  to  God.  The  same  holiness  seems  even  more 
indispensable  to  render  intercession  for  others  accepted ;  and  es- 
pecially for  a  world  of  sinners.  Such  intercession,  also,  appears 
plainly  to  demand,  as  a  previous  and  essential  qualification  on  the 
part  of  the  intercessor,  that  he  should  acknowleage,  in  the  amplest 
manner,  the  perfect  rectitude  of  the  divine  government  in  condemn- 
ing sinners  to  that  punishment,  for  their  deuvcrance  from  which  his 
intercession  is  undertaken.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  supposed,  even 
for  a  moment,  that  God  would  accept  of  any  person  m  this  office, 
who  denied,  doubted,  or  did  not  in  the  most  open  and  complete 
manner  acknowledge,  the  equity  and  propriety  of  his  administra- 
tions. It  seems  further  necessary,  that  he,  who  made  this  acknow- 
ledgment, should  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  divine 
government;  so  that  the  acknowledgment  should  be  made  with 
intelligence  and  certainty,  and  not  be  merely  a  profession  of 
faith. 

The  holiness  of  Christ,  manifested  in  his  obedience  both  to  the 
preceptive  and  penal  parts  of  the  divine  law,  was  the  most  direct 
and  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  law, 
and  the  aivine  government,  which  was  possible ;  because  it  was 
voluntarily  undertaken,  and  perfectly  accomplished.  It  was,  at 
the  same  time,  the  obedience  of  a  person,  who  was  a  finished 
judge  of  the  nature  of  both,  from  the  entire  rectitude  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  the  unlimited  greatness  of  his  understanding.  It  was, 
also,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  person,  possessed  of  infinite  dignity, 
in  the  nature  of  all  nis  attributes,  in  the  supremacy  of  his  station, 
and  in  the  eternal  and  immeasurable  extent  of  his  dominion. 

As  an  intercessor,  therefore,  Christ  comes  before  his  Father, 
both  in  the  most  amiable  and  the  most  exalted  character ;  havine 
confirmed,  beyond  all  fiiture  debate,  the  rectitude  of  his  law  ana 

fovernment,  and  supremely  glorified  his  name  in  the  sight  of  the 
Jniverse;  and  pleading  with  divine  efficacy  both  his  obedience 
and  his  si^erings,  on  the  behalf  of  those  for  whom  he^  intercedes* 
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heavens! 
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TBB   PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST* — HOLINESS  OF   HIS      CHARACTIR^— > 
IMPORTANCE  OF   THIS   ATTRIBUTE. — BIS   EXAMPLE. 


J. 

IN  lav  last  discourse,  I  considered  the  hnporianee  of  the  BM* 
mss  of  Christ,  in  his  eharaeUr  of  High  Priestj  as  6emg  nectssam 
to  give  him  that  disHnctiofij  without  which  the  attenium  and  cm^ 
dente  of  men  could  not  have  been  excited  towards  him;  as  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  magnify  the  Lam  of  God;  and  to  become  a  pf^fm^ 
tiatUm^  and  an  Intercessor,  for  the  children  of  Adam. 

The  subject,  which  naturally  offers  itself  next  for  our  considera- 
tion, is  the  Importance  of  this  attribute  to  Christ,  as  an  Example  f# 
mankind. 

That  Christ  was  intended  to  be  an  example  of  righteousness  to 
the  human  race  is  completely  evident  from  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  1  have  chosen  for  the  theme  of  this  discourse.  He^ 
that  saith,  he  abideth  in  him  ;  that  is^  he,  who  professes  himself  a 
Christian ;  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  walked.  Kvetf 
Christian  is  here  required  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ.  BvM 
every  man  is  bound  to  become  a  Christian.  Therefore,  every 
man  is  required  to  follow  the  same  example.  /  have  given  jfou  an 
example,  said  our  Saviour,  when  he  washed  his  disciples^  feet,  thai 
ut  should  do,  as  I  have  done  to  you.  John  xiii.  1 5.  And  again ; 
if  any  man  will  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me.  John  xii.  2Q.  oeffe 
followers  of  me,  says  St,  Paul,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ.  1  Cor. 
xi«  1  •  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  sayt 
the  same  Apostle,  urging  upon  the  Phllippians  the  duty  of  humil* 
ity,  and  arguing,  at  len^,  their  obligations  to  be  humble,  from 
our  Saviour^s  example,  rhil.  ii.  54,  &c.  In  the  like  manner,  he 
urges  upon  the  Romans  the  character  of  benevolence,  from  the 
same  source  of  argument;  Rom.  xv.  1,  &c.  and  the  Ilebrmos  to 
patience  and  fortitude  in  the  Christian  race;  Heb.  xi.  1,  &c.  It 
will  be  useless  to  multiply  passages,  any  ferther,  to  this  purpose. 
Even  these  will  probably  be  thought  to  have  been  unnecessarily 
alleged. 

The  example  of  Christ  is  formed  of  his  holiness,  directed  by  hi* 
zrisdom,  or  more  properly  by  his  understanding.  Of  all  its  parts, 
holiness  is  the  substance,  and  the  soul.  Without  this  attribute,  he 
would  only  have  been  a  more  sagacious  sinner,  and  therefore  a 
more  malignant  example,  than  otnermcn.  A  proper  exhibition 
of  the  example  of  Christ,  in  which  its  nature  and  usefulness  are 
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sufficiently  displayed  for  the  present  purpiMe,  will,  of  course,  be  a 
proper  exhibition  of  the  importece  of  this  attribute  to  Christ,  in 
this  character.  ^ 

*     The  excellence  of  Christ,  as  an  example  to  mankind,  I  shall  at- 
Uimpi  to  exhibit  under  the  follo'vnng  heads. 
I.  He  was  an  Example  of  all  virtue* 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  was  an  example  of  piety,  benevolence, 
and  self-government,  alike.  This  truth  nas  been  sufficiently  illus- 
tiated  in  the  two  first  sermons  on  this  subject    To  add  any  thing, 

.therefore,  to  what  has  been  so  lately  said,  must  be  unnecessary. 

^  By  the  Example  of  Chiist,  considered  in  this  light,  we  are  deci- 
tmfy  taught,  that  virtue  is  no  partial  character.  The  ajpprehen- 
fkm,  not  unfrequently  entertained,  that  a  man  may  love  God,  and 
not  love  his  neighbour,  and  yet  be  a  virtuous  man ;  that  is,  in  the 
Evangelical  sense;  the  contrary  apprehension,  much  more  fre- 
quently entertained,  that  a  man  may  love  his  neighbour,  and  not 
love  God ;  and  the  opinion,  still  more  generally  adopted,  that  a 
man  may  love  both  God  and  his  neighbour,  and  thus  be  virtuous, 
while  he  yet  does  not  confine  his  passions  and  appetites  within 
scriptural  bounds ;  are  completely  done  away  by  the  example  of 
Christ,  i/e,  that  saithj  he  abideth  in  him^  is,  m  the  text,  required 
to  walk  as  he  walked :  and  in  Rom.  viii.  9,  St.  Paul  declares,  that 
if  any  man  hath  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  But  if 
any  man  has  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  will  dictate  the  same  conduct, 
which  it  dictated  to  Christ.  If  he  is  Christ's,  therefore ;  in  other 
words,  if  he  is  a  virtuous  man ;  the  subject  of  that  holiness,  of 
which  Christ  was  the  subject,  and  beside  which  there  is  no  virtue  ; 
he  will  walk  as  Christ  also  walked.  This  is  one  of  those  com- 
mands of  our  Saviour,  which  he  himself  has  made  the  test  of  our 

'  discipleship,  and  of  our  love  to  him.  If  therefore  we  are  his  disci- 
ples indeed;  if  we  love  him  ;  we  shall  keep  this  command  ;  and  be, 
as  he  was,  pious,  benevolent,  and  self-governed,  alike. 

Further,  Christ  performed  all  the  duties  of  life^  prompted  by  these 
three  great  divisions  of  virtue*  This  conduct  of  our  Saviour  teach- 
es us,  irresistibly,  that  he,  who  does  not  carry  the  virtue,  which  he 
professes,  into  practice ;  or  who  does  not  perform  those  acts,  or 
external  duties,  which  are  the  proper  effiisions  of  such  a  spirit, 
as  that  of  Christ ;  is  not  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Christ  habitually 
prayed  to  God.  He,  who  does  not  thus  pray,  is,  therefore,  not  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  Christ  praised  God ;  blessed,  and  eavc  thanks 
for,  nis  food ;  worshipped  God  in  his  house ;  and  celebrated  all 
the  institutions  of  the  sanctuary.  He,  therefore,  who  does  not 
these  things,  since  he  walks  not  as  Christ  also  walked^  has  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christj  and  is  none  of  his*  Christ,  also,  universally  be- 
friended, in  all  the  ways  of  justice  and  charity,  his  fellow-men,  by 
furnishing  that  relief  to  their  wants  and  distresses,  which  they 
needed.  In  vain  w^ill  that  man  pretend  to  be  his  disciple,  who  is 
unjust  in  treatment  of  others ;  or  who  docs  not  readily  open  his 
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heart,  and  his  hand,  to  relieve  his  fiUow-creatures  in  their  wants 
and  distresses ;  or  who  doMs  not^like  the  Redeemer  also,  adminis- 
ter to  them  advice,  reproof,  and  consolation,  as  they  need  *,  and 
employ,  with  sincere  and  tender  ajBfection,  all  the  proper  means;  in 
his  power,  to  promote  their  salvation.  Christ  spoke  the  truth,  at 
all  times,  with  perfect  exactness.  No  liar,  no  prevaricator,  no 
sophist,  can  be  his  disciple.  Christ  abstained  from  every  fraud, 
and  from  every  hard  bargain ;  from  gaming ';  from  reproaches ; 
from  obloquy ;  from  obscenity ;  from  jesting  with  sacred  thinn  ^ 
from  loose  and  irreverent  observations  concerning  Grod ;  his  worRs, 
word,  and  institutions  ;  from  all  idle  words  ;  and  from  wrath,  bitp 
terness,  and  revenge.  He  who  indulges  himself  in  these,  or  any 
of  these,  is  not  Christ's  disciple. 

At  the  same  time,  the  example  of  Christ,  in  this  respect,  teaches 
us  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  he,  who  performs  one  class  of 
these  external  duties,  and  neglects  the  others ;  or  who  abstains 
from  one  class  of  sins,  and  commits  another ;  is  not  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  For  example;  a  man  may  pay  his  debtsr;  speak  truth; 
and  give  alms  to  the  poor ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  pray  to  God  in  his 
closet,  his  family,  and  the  church,  he  is  not  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

Generally,  the  example  of  Christ  teaches  us,  beyond  a  debate, 
what  may,  indeed,  be  clearly  proved  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
that  virtiu  has  notj  and  cannot  have,  a  partial  existence^     No  man 
can  love  God,  without  loving  his  neighbour ;  or  his  neighbour,  with- 
out lovine  God  ;  or  both,  without  restraining  his  passions  and  ap- 
petites.   He,  who  supposes  himself  to  do  one  of  these  things,  when 
lie  does  not  the  others,  is  guilty  of  a  gross  self-deception ;  and  is 
employed  in  preventing  his  own  attainment  of  eternal  life. 
II.  Christ  was  an  example  to  all  classes  of  men. 
It  ought,  I  think,  rationally  to  be  expected,  as  plainly  it  ought 
to  be  most  earnestly  desired,  that  the  person,  intended  by  God  to 
be  the  great  pattern  of  righteousness  to  mankind,  should  so  appear, 
and  live,  and  act,  in  the  world,  as  to  become  such  a  pattern  to  men 
of  every  description.     Such  a  pattern  Christ  has  in  fact  become  ;  a 
ract,  derived,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  lowly  circumstances y 
in  which  he  was  horn,  lived,  and  died. 

Had  our  Saviour  appeared,  as  the  Jews  expected  him  to  appear, 
in  the  character  of  a  prince,  and  conqueror,  reigning  with  unprece- 
dented splendour,  perpetual  triumph,  and  universal  dominion ;  he 
would,  as  an  example,  have  been  useful  to  but  few  of  mankind ; 
and  to  them  in  comparatively  few  respects.  The  great  and  splen- 
did, only,  would  have  been  materially  benefitted ;  and  even  they, 
in  but  a  small  part  of  the  truly  excellent  human  characteristics. 
In  the  seat  of  splendour  and  dominion,  certain  exercises  of  virtue 
may  be  exhibited  with  peculiar  advantage  ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
are  attendant  on  the  just  and  wise  administrations  of  government, 
and  the  honourable  distinbutions  of  princely  favour.  But  these  are 
chiefly  such,  as  few  of  mankind  have  it  in  their  power  to  imitate. 
Vol.  II.  24 
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Men  in  exalted  stations ;  prinees,  nobles,  and  statesmen ;  may,  in- 
deedy.lcarn  wisdom,  worth,  and  dignity  of  character,  from  these  at- 
tributes, when  displayed  in  a  superior  manner  by  persons,  occupy- 
ing places  of  superior  distinction*  How  few  persons  derive  moral 
advantages  from  reading  the  actions  of  kings  and  conquerors,  re- 
corded in  general  history,  compared  with  the  multitudes,  who  are 
seriously  profited  by  a  single  instance  of  well  conducted  biography  f 

In  the  humble  station,  which  Christ  actually  occupied,  all  histX' 
cMencies  were,  and  are  plainly  seen  to  have  been,  merely  person^ 
qI;  springing  from  nothmg  accidental;  blended  with  nothmg  ad- 
ventitious ;  the  inherent  excellencies,  and  the  natural  emanations, 
of  his  own  goodness  of  character;  neither  enhanced,  nor  obscured, 
by  the  dazzling  glare  of  office  ;  nor  liable  to  any  misapprehensions 
ot  ours  from  tnat  prejudiced  awe,  that  imposing  veneration,  with 
which  we  are  prone  to  regard  the  great.  The  virtues  of  Christ 
were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  all  his  own  ;  the  excellencies  of  an  In- 
telligent being  merely ;  of  a  man,  unincumbered  with  office,  place, 
or  power,  or  any  other  of  those  gaudy  trappings,  in  our  attention 
to  which,  just  views  of  the  real  ctiuaracter  are  apt  to  be  perplexed, 
or  lost.  These  excellencies  constitute  an  example  for  man,  as 
such  ;  and  are,  therefore,  fitted  to  instruct,  and  improve,  every 
child  o{  Adam. 

To  \\\e  great  he  became  a  glorious  pattern  of  that  condescension, 
meekness,  and  humility,  which  they  ordinarily  need  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  learn ;  and  which,  when  learned,  is  their  prime  orna- 
ment and  glory.  When  kings  and  nobles  behold  him,  who  was  de- 
clared by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  be  the  Beloved  Son  of  God ;  and 
who,  on  earth,  commanded  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  raised  the 
dead  to  life  ;  characterizing  himself  as  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and 
retiring  into  a  desert  to  avoid  the  offor  of  a  throne ;  it  is  impossible, 
that  tnev  should  not  feel,  unless  lost  to  rational  sentiments,  their 
own  pricle,  haughtiness,  and  irritability,  strongly  reproved.  If  they 
have  hearts  open  to  rational  conviction,  and  not  dead  to  virtuous 
impressions,  it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to  feel,  that  the  meekness 
and  lowliness  of  mind,  which  in  the  Redeemer  were  so  excellent 
and  exalted,  must,  of  course,  constitute  the  highest  amiableness  and 
exaltation  of  their  own  characters. 

To  men  of  inferior  classes,  down  to  the  peasant  and  the  beggar, 
the  slave  and  the  child,  Christ  is  an  universal  example.  In  all  the 
excellencies  of  which  they  are  capable,  or  which  are  compatible 
with  their  circumstances,  Christ  has  gone  before  them,  as  a  glori- 
ous original,  which  they  are  required  unceasingly  to  copy.  The 
pattern  is  distinct ;  it  can  therefore  be  clearly  seen.  It  is  exactly 
suited  to  their  circumstances ;  with  a  suitable  disposition  it  can, 
therefore,  be  easily  followed.  It  is  faultless ;  and  can,  therefore, 
conduct  them  to  no  sin.  It  is  sublime  and  lovely ;  and  allures, 
therefore,  irresistibly  to  virtue. 

When  werememoer,  that  men  of  these  classes  constitute  almost 
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all  the  human  race ;  when  we  remember,  that  among  them  are  found 
almost  all  those,  who  are  willing  to  follow  any  virtuous  example ; 
when  we  remember,  that  Christ,  oy  appearing,  and  living  io^  hum* 
Ue  circumstances,  has  furnished  a  perfect  pattern  of  righteousness 
to  this  part  of  mankind,  and  consulted  in  this  efficacious  manner 
their  highest  good :  when  we  remember,  that  he  has,  at  the  same 
time,  with  equal  efficacy,  pursued  the  best  interest  of  the  renuiin- 
ing  class  ;  those  in  exalted  stations ;  by  recommending  to  them 
the  virtues,  which  they  most  need  to  be  taught :  we  shall  see, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Redeemer,  in 
condescending  to  appear  in  so  humble  a  character.  To  the  Jews 
this  was  a  stumbling  block}  to  Infidels  it  has  heen  foolishness.  But 
the  foolishness  of  God  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  wiser  than 
men. 

To  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  the  example  of  Christ  commends  itself 
with  peculiar  energy.  Christ  himselt  was  a  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  sent  by  his  Father  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  he  has  sent 
them.  As  a  Ruler  in  his  Church ;  as  a  Preacher,  and  a  Pattern, 
of  Righteousness;  he  is  the  great  Archetype,  of  which  they  are 
bound  to  be  as  exact  copies,  as  it  shall  be  in  their  power  to  become* 
It  ou^ht,  here,  to  be  observed,  that  Christ,  not  improbably  to  ren- 
der his  example  more  useful  to  them  b^  adapting  it  more  to  their 
circumstances,  and  their  capacity  of  imitation,  has,  in  this  respect, 
acted  almost  only  in  the  character  of  a  mere  man,  and  not  as  the 
Searcher  of  hearts,  nor  as  the  Lawgiver  of  his  Church.  Where 
he  has  acted  otherwise,  the  distinction  is  so  clearly  and  successful- 
ly made,^  that  it  may  usually  be  understood  without  difficulty.  His 
example  in  this,  as  in  all  his  private  conduct,  is  that  of  a  mere, 
though  perfect,  man  ;  is,  of  course,  eaeily  transferred  to  the  practi- 
cal concerns  of  every  Minister,  and  is  both  understood,  and  follow- 
ed, without  perplexity.  Ministers,  therefore,  are  pecuUarly  without 
excuse,  if  tney  are  not  followers  of  Christ. 

1  shall  only  add",  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  the  example  of 
Christ  tf  to  all  men  authoritative.  It  is  not  merely  a  bright  and 
beautiful  pattern,  which  we  are  invited  to  copy,  because  this  con- 
duct will  be  pleasing,  honourable,  and  useful  to  us  ;  but  it  is  a  law, 
also;  requiring  of  us,  with  divine  authority,  to  go,  and  do  like^ 
wise.  Our  obligation  to  obey  is  indispensable.  Nor  can  any  man 
be  excused  for  a  moment,  who  does  not  labour  faithfully  to  re- 
semble Christ  in  all  the  merely  personal  and  moral  parts  of  his 
character. 

III.  The  example  of  Christ  was  perfect. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  in  all  cases  he  did  exactly  that^  and  that 
only,  which  was  right.  The  truth  of  this  observation  I  have  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  in  a  former  discourse.  Nothing  more,  therefore, 
will  b«  necessary  on  this  subject,  at  the  present  time,  than  to  show 
its  application,  and  usefulness,  to  the  concerds  of  mankind.  Re- 
garoed  in  this  Ught,  Christ  is,  to  us,  a  finished  standard  of  monil 
excellence ;  andas  such  has  taught  us, 
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1st*   What  we  ought  to  be. 

In  the  progress  of  these  discourses,  I  liave  endeavoured  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  Christ  walked ;  in  which  he  glorified  God,  and 
did  good  to  men.  The  two  great  commands  of  the  moral  law, 
which  regulate,  or  should  regulate,  the  conduct  of  all  Intelligent 
creatures,  are,  TTiou  shah  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart ; 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

In  conformity  with  the  first  of  these  commands,  God  held  the 
supreme  place  in  his  views  and  affections*  He  came  into  the  world 
to  accomplish  a  work,  which  his  Father  had  appointed  him.  This 
work,  in  all  its  parts,  he  steadily  pursued,  while  he  was  in  the 
world ;  and,  when  he  left  the  world,  his  work  was  done :  so  that 
he  was  able  to  say  at  the  close  of  life.  Father^  I  have  glorified  thee 
on  earth  ;  I  have  finished  the  work^  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do. 
But  he  did  nothing  else.  When  he  left  the  world,  he  left  nothing 
unfinished,  and  nothing  superadded.  The  end  of  all  which  he 
did,  or  said,  or  thought,  was  the  glory  of  his  Father.  This  end 
he  accomplished  ;  and,  in  the  pursuit,  left  himself  out  of  con- 
sideration; cheerfully  subordinating  to  it  his  own  convenience, 
Sleasure,  and  comfort ;  and  cheerfully  undergoing  every  trouble, 
ifficultv,  andf  danger.  The  whole  language  oi  his  heart,  on 
which  tbe  whole  language  of  his  life  was  a  glorious  comment,  was, 
Ab<  my  willy  but  thine^  be  done  /  This  is  the  pattern,  which  we  should 
set  always  before  us ;  this  the  piety,  at  which  we  should  unceasingly 
aim.  « 

To  Mankindy  also,  he  yielded  himself,  to  promote  their  comfort, 
relieve  their  distresses,  and  secure  their  salvation.  God  is  always 
glorified,  when  good  is  voluntarily  done  to  mankind ;  and  was  in 
uiis  manner  singularly  glorified  by  Christ.  He  taught  men  truth 
and  righteousness.  He  taught  them  all  the  doctrines  which  they 
needed  to  know,  and  all  the  duties  which  they  were  required  to 

J)erform,  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  life.  At  all  times  he  prayed 
or  them,  even  while  he  was  agonizing  on  the  cVoss  ;  and  wrought 
for  them,  with  extreme  self-denial,  many  wonderful  and  beneficent 
miracles.  In  a  word,  he  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  his 
hard-hearted,  unbelieving,  and  malignant  countrymen  were  com- 
pelled to  say,  He  hath  done  all  things  well. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  did  nothing  ilL  He  never  omitted  a  duty, 
nor  committed  a  sin.  He  was  neither  idle,  nor  vain.  He  neither 
flattered  nor  slandered,  neither  deceived  nor  defrauded,  neither 
corrupted  nor  neglected,  his  fellow-men.  By  their  favour  he  was 
not  enticed ;  by  their  resentment  he  was  not  awed.  His  mind  in- 
dulged no  wrath ;  his  bosom  harboured  no  revenge.  Boldly  and 
uniformly,  without  fear  and  without  fondness,  he  told  the  truth,  and 
did  that  which  was  kind,  just,  and  right. 

To  friends  he  was  never  partial;  to  enemies  he  was  never  resent- 
fcil.    In  his  virtues  he  was  not  rigid ;  in  his  doctrines  not  severe ; 
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in  his  worship  not  superstitious :  but  in  all  was  rational,  gentle^ 
meek,  feidiful,  self-possessed,  and  sublimely  excellent. 

He  was  bbrn  in  an  aee,  in  which  pure,  undefiltd  re/tgion  had  won- 
derfully decayed,  ana  given  place  to  an  almost  absolute  round  of 
superstitious  and  vain  extemitits.  Whenever  men  rely  on  these 
observances  for  acceptance  with  God,  they  resign  of  course  all 
ideas  of  internal  purity.  He  who  expects  that  washing  of  hands 
will  give  him  a  title  to  heaven,  will  never  concern  himself  witk 
cleansing  his  heart.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  wickedness  of  eve- 
ry kind  will  triumph ;  all  the  doctrines  of  Religion  will  be  modelled 
to  the  views  and  feelings  of  those,  who  practise  it ;  and  the  whole 

Sstem  of  faith  will  become  a  complication  of  folly,  falsehood,  au- 
^ritative  dogmas,  and  implicit  submissions  of  credulity.  But  in 
an  age,  and  country,  distinguished  by  these  evils  more  than,  per- 
haps, any  other,  Christ  uniformly  and  victoriously  resisted  them  all. 
He  received  no  doctrine,  he  required  his  bearers  to  receive  none, 
except  when  known  and  proved  by  unanswerable  evidence,  to  be 
from  heaven.  All  his  own  instructions  he  proved  in  this  manner. 
Not  an  instance  can  be  produced,  in  which  he  used  the  argument 
from  authority*  In  his  conduct  there  is  not  an  example  of  super- 
stition, enthusiasm,  or  bigotry.  Harmless  enjoyments  he  never  re- 
fused ;  sinful  ones  he  never  indulged.  Mo  man  was  thej^tter,  or 
the  worse  treated  by  him,  on  account  of  the  sect,  party,W  nation, 
to  which  he  belonged. 

In  his  beneficence  he  was  a  dorious  example  to  all  men.  His 
affections  were  literally  universal :  and  his  beneficence  was  an  ex- 
act expression  of  his  affections.  As  it  was  dictated  by  no  idle 
dreams  of  Philosophy,  by  no  cobweb  system  of  abstraction,  but 
by  plain,  practical  truth ;  it  was  real,  useful,  uniformly  honourable 
to  himself,  and  invariably  profitable  to  mankind.  He  never  spent 
his  time  in  sending  his  thoughts  abroad  to  distant  countries,  to  in- 
quire what  errors,  abuses,  or  sufferings,  existed  there,  which  de- 
manded correction,  reformation,  or  relief.  He  did  not  sit  down  in 
the  exercise  of  vain  philanthropy,  to  employ  life  in  unavailing 
sighs,  and  tears,  for  the  sufferings  of  distant  countries,  and  ages ; 
nor  give  himself  up  to  the  useless  despair  of  doing  any  gocw  to 
manKind,  because  he  could  not  do  all  which  their  circumstances  re- 
quired. He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  lamenting  the  distresses 
of  his  fellow-men,  and  teaching  others  to  relieve  them.  In  a  man- 
ner, directly  opposed  to  this  visionary,  useless  philosophy,  he  made 
his  whole  life  a  life  of  the  most  active  beneficence.  Instead  of 
seeking  for  objects  of  charity  in  Persia^  or  at  Rome^  he  found  them 
in  his  own  Country  ;  on  the  spot,  where  he  was ;  among  the  suf- 
ferers, daily  presented  to  his  eyes.  During  his  private  life,  he 
contributed  by  his  daily  efforts  to  support,  and  befriend,  the  family 
of  his  Father.  Throughout  his  ministry,  he  took  an  effectual  and 
daily  charge  of  his  own  family  of  disciples ;  and  travelled  unceas- 
ingly from  one  place  to  another,  to  fina  new  objects,  on  whom  Us 
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kiiidness  might  m  successfully  employed.  Thus  he  liy^ed  man- 
kind, not  in  wardj  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed,  mud  m  truth.  The 
weight  of  his  example  is,  in  this  respect,  singular;  because  the 

E^at  purposes  of  his  mission  were  more  extensive,  more  abso- 
tely  general,  than  any  which  ever  entered  into  the  human  mind. 
Like  his  views,  his  benevolence,  also,  was  in  the  absolute  sense 
universal.  Yet  he  spent  his  life  in  doing  ^ood  within  the  sphere, 
in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  objects,  withm  his  reach.  Thus  he 
has  taught  us  irresistibly,  that,  instead  of  consuming  our  time  in 
wishes  to  do  good,  where  we  cannot,  the  true  dictate  of  universal 
good-will  is  to  do  it  where  we  can. 

At  the  same  time,  he  denied  all  ungodlineta  and  worldly  lusts. 
No  avaricious,  ambitious,  proud,  or  sensual  desire,  found  a  place 
in  his  mind.  Every  selfish  aim  was  excluded  from  his  heart ;  every 
unworthy  act,  from  his  life.  Omniscience  itself,  looking  into  his 
soul  with  a  perfect  sdirvey,  saw  nothing  but  pure  excellence,  su- 
preme beauty,  and  divine  loveliness:  a  sun  witnout  a  spot :  a  splen- 
dour, fmned  of  mere  diversities  of  light  and  glory. 

The  perfection  of  this  wonderful  example  we  cannot  expect, 
nor  hope,  to  attain :  but  a  character  of  the  same  nature  we  may, 
and,  if  we  woul4  be  interested  in  the  &vour  of  God,  we  must,  ac- 
qaire.  l^ke  him,  we  must  consecrate  ourselves  absolutelv  to  the 
glorificalm  of  God.  Like  him,  we  must  willingly,  and  alway  do 
flood.  Like  him,  we  must  steadily  resist  temptation,  and  overcome  ' 
loiauity. 

(Jbedience,  and  not  pleasure,  must  be  the  commanding  object  of 
am  purposes.  The  pleasure,  at  which  we  supremely  aim,  must 
be,  not  the  pleasure  of  sense  ;  but  the  peace,  which  passeth  all  un- 
Arstanding;  the  joy  which  no  stranger  meddles  withal;  a  self- 
approving  mind ;  the  consciousness  of  personal  worth ;  the  enjoy- 
ment of  virtuous  excellence ;  accompanied,  and  cherished,  by  a 
Slorious  hope  of  the  final  approbation  of  God,  and  an  eternal  resi- 
ence  in  his  house,  in  the  heavens. 

3dly.  The  example  of  Christ  teaches  us  how  far  the  character  of 
mankind  is  from  what  it  ought  to  6e. 

We  are  often  told  very  flattering  things  concerning  the  dignity 
anilr  worth  of  man ;  the  number  and  splemlour  of  his  virtues ;  and 
the  hieh  moral  elevation  to  which  he  has  attained.  The  errors, 
into  which  we  fall  in  forming  this  estimate  of  the  human  character, 
are,  together  with  many  others  respecting  our  own  character,  the 
consequence  of  referring  the  conduct  of  ourselves,  and  our  fellow- 
men,  to  a  false  standard  of  moral  excellence.  No  man  ever  intends 
to  rise  above  the  standard,  which  he  prescribes  for  himself.  All 
men  expect  to  fall  below  it.  If  the  standard,  then,  be  too  low ; 
their  character  will  be  lower  still.  If  it  be  imperfect ;  their  life 
will  be  more  imperfect.  If  it  be  erroneous ;  their  conduct,  under 
its  influence,  wdl  err  still  more  extensively.  The  true  aim  of 
every  man  ought  to  be  pointed  at  perfection.    Of  perfection  he 
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will,  indeed,  ikll  short ;  bot  his  life  will  be  more  excellent,  than  if 
he  aimed  at  any  inferior  marie.  For  this  reasooi  probably,  among 
others,  the  Scriptures  have  directed  us  to  make  the  attaiimient  ca 
perfection  our  daily,  as  well  as  ultimate,  aim. 

The  formation  of  a  defective  standard  of  excellence  was  one  of 
the  predominant  errors,  and  mischiefs,  of  the  ancient  philosophy* 
The  wise  man  of  the  Stdcs^  Platomsts^  and  Peripatetics^  felt  him* 
self  to  be  all  that  he  ought  to  be,  because  he  so  grossly  mis- 
conceived of  what  he  ou^t  to  be.     Proud ;  vain ;  impious  to  the 
Gods;  a  liar;  an  adulterer;  and  even  a  Sodomite ;  he  still  boasted 
of  his  morality  and  piety,  just  as  the  Stoic  boasted  of  his  happi- 
ness, while  writhing  under  the  pangs  of  the  colic,  or  the  gout* 
The  reason  plainly  was :  he  bnCevcd  all  these  encxtnitics  to  be 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  Wise  man.     Cicero  thought  war^ 
(that  is,  the  butchery  of  mankind,  and  the  devastation  of  human 
happiness)  when  undertaken  for  the  love  of  glory,  and  unstained 
with  peculiar  cruelty,  justijiahle.     Why  ?    Because  he  had  pre- 
viously determined  the  love  of  glory  to  he  virtue^  or  the  real  excel- 
lence of  man ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  the  means  of  indulge 
ing,  and  eratifying,  this  passion,  must  be,  at  least,  consistent  wiu 
virtue.    In  the  same  manner,  men  of  all  descriptions,  when  they 
have  formed  to  themselves  a  fklse  standard  of  excelleno|uu*e  satis-  ^ 
fied,  if  they  only  embrace  the  errors,  and  commit  thens,  which 
that  standard  allows ;  and  will  in  feet  embrace  more  errors,  and 
commit  more  sins. 

He,  who  will  compare  himself  with  the  perfect  standard  of  virtue, 
furnished  by  the  lile  of  Christ,  will  see  at  once,  and  without  a 
doubt,  how  far  his  character  fells  below  what  God  has  required. 
The  best  man  living  will,  in  this  case,  cordially  unite  with  Paul  in 
exclaiming,  O  wretched  man^  that  lam!  Who  shall  deliver  niefrom 
the  body  of  this  death?  and,  with  Jobj  humbled  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  in  the  kindred  exclamation,  Wherefore  I  abhor 
myself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  '^  How  different,^'  will  he 
say,  "is  my  life  from  that  of  the  Redeemer!  How  different  the 
heart,  from  which  it  has  been  derived !  To  me  belongeth  shame 
and  confusion  of  face,  because  I  have  sinned^  and  done  this  great 
wickedness.  But  to  thee,  O  Divine  Saviour  of  men,  be  blessings 
and  honouTj  and  glory^for  ever  and  ever.     AmenJ*^ 

If  such  be  the  state  of  the  best,  in  the  light  of  this  comparison, 
what  must  be  the  state  of  others  ?  What  of  men,  who  feel  them- 
selves to  be,  not  only  decent,  but  in  a  good  degree  virtuous,  and 
safe  ?  What  shall  be  said  of  him,  who  neglects  the  worship  of  God 
in  his  fiaimily,  or  closet ;  who  attends  in  the  sanctuary,  occasionally 
only,  and  is  inattentive  to  the  worship,  when  present ;  who  neg- 
lects the  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed ;  who  justifies  lying,  m 
certain  circumstances ;  who  uses  sophistry ;  who  makes  hard  Bar- 
gains ;  who  preaches  moral  essays,  effusions  of  genius,  and  meta- 
physical disqmsitions,  instead  of  the  Gospel ;  and  himself,  his  re- 
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sentments,  or  his  flattery,  instead  of  Christ;  who  wastes  his  time 
in  Ught  and  fanciful  reading ;  or  devotes  life  to  amusement,  instead 
of  duty  ?  All  these,  and  all  other  similar,  persons,  are  contrasts 
to  the  character  of  Christ,  and  not  resemblances*  They  walk  not 
as  Chrisi  walked*  7%e  same  mind  is  not  in  them  which  was  m 
Christ. 

The  meek  and  lowly  virtues  were  peculiarly  the  virtues  of  the 
Redeemer*  By  this  I  mean,  that  he  extiibited  them  most  frequently, 
urged  them  most  extensively  and  forcibly,  and  described  his  own 
character  as  being  foived  of  them  in  a  peculiar  degree.  The 
proud,  therefore,* the  vain,  the  insolent,  the  wrathful,  and  the  re- 
vengeful, are  irresistibly  compelled,  when  they  read  his  character, 
to  know  that  they  are  none  of  his. 

IV.   T%e  example  of  Christ  was  highly  edifying. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  strongly  to  in- 
duce, and  persuade,  mankind  to  follow  him.  On  this  part  of  the 
subject,  interesting  as  it  is,  I  can  make  but  a  few  observations. 

7%e  example  of  Christ  wms  singular.  No  other,  corresponding 
with  it,  has  ever  appeared  in  the  present  world.  The  best  of  men 
are  only  faint  and  distant  copies  of  his  excellence.  When  exhibit- 
ed by  him,  it  was  a  novelty;  and  has,  since,  been  always  new,  as 
well  as  always  delightful.  In  this  view,  it  is  formed  to  engage  at- 
tention, aira  command  a  peculiar  regard. 

It  was  the  example  of  an  extraordinary  person  ;  who  taught  won- 
derful wisdom,  lived  a  wonderful  life,  and  wrought  wonderful  mir- 
acles. Such  a  person  naturally  compels,  beyond  any  other,  our 
admiration  and  respect ;  an  admiration,  miehtily  enhanced  by  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances,  in  which  he  was  born  and 
lived ;  the  humble  education  which  he  received ;  the  lowly  condi- 
tion and  character  of  those  with  whom  he  consorted ;  the  superi- 
ority of  his  precepts  and  life  to  those  of  all  who  went  before  nim ; 
and  their  total  opposition  to  those  of  his  own  contemporaries. 
All  these  considerations  lead  us  to  a  full  and  affecting  conviction, 
that  his  wisdom  was  self-derived,  and  his  life  the  mere  result  of 
his  own  unrivalled  virtue.  Accordingly,  all  these  facts  astonished 
those,  who  lived  around  him ;  and  have  filled  with  wonder  men  of 
ev^  succeeding  age. 

The  example  of  Christ  was  an  example  of  benevolence  only.  All 
his  employments  were  directed  to  no  other  earthly  end,  than  the 
promotion  of  human  happiness.  His  miracles  were  directed  only 
to  such  objects,  as  feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  restoring  life  to  the  dead.  His  precepts, 
and  his  life,  terminated  in  illuminating  the  soul,  diminishing  the 
power  of  sin,  invigorating  virtue,  ana  securing  the  salvation  of 
men. 

It  was  the  example^  alsoj  of  a  person  struggling  with  suffering 
and  sorrowj  unceasing  obloquy  and  bitter  persecution.  The  hea- 
then could  say,  ^  The  Gods  themselves  behold  not  a  nobler  spec- 
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tacle,  than  a  good  man,  firmly  enduring  Adversity.^'  Christ  was 
supremeJy^ood ;  and  encountered  extreme  Adversity.  The  pa- 
tience with  which  he  submitted^  and  the  firtnness  with  which  he 
endured,  invest  his  character  with  greatness,  to'which  there  is  no 
parallel.  The  fire  of  persecution,  instead  of  consuming  him,  mere- 
ly lent  its  gloomy  lustre,  to  show  the  splendour  of  the  object,  which 
it  surrouncTed. 

It  was  the  example  of  a  person^  employed  in  accomplishing  the 
greatest  work,  which  was  ever  done^  and  introducing  into  the  unj^ 
verse  the  moit  extensive  good,  which  it  ever  heheld.  There  is  a 
ihordrl  gmkleuf,  a  divine  sublimity,  in  this  employment  of  Christ, 
at  which  {he  ttiind  gazes  with  wonder,  and  is  lost ;  which  Angek 
behold  with  amazement  and  rapture  ;  and  which  eternity  itself  will 
hardly  be  able  to  unfold  to  a  created  understanding. 

tt  is  the  example  of  a  person,  devoting  all  his  labours,  and  under^ 
going  all  his  sufferings,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  proffering  with 
an  open  hand  the  immense  good,  which  he  procured  at  an  ummer^se 
price,  to  strangers,  sinners,  apostates,  enemies  to  himself,  and  chU^ 
dren  of  perdition.  Not  for  himself,  but  for  guilty,  ruined  men,  he 
was  born,  lived,  laboured,  suffered  through  life,  and  expired  on 
the  cross.  To  every  one,  who  is  willing  to  be  like  him,  he  shut 
the  prison  of  wo,  and  opened  the  gates  of  heaven.  ^ 

It  is  an  example,  in  itself  pre'eminently  beautiful  and  love&i  His 
meekness,  gentleness,  humility,  compassion,  and  universalsweet- 
ness  of  disposition,  are  not  less  distinguished,  than  his  greatness 
and  glory.  Solomon,  beholding  his  character  in  distant  vision, 
exclaimed,  He  is  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  love- 
ly  !  David,  in  prophetic  view  of  the  excellence  of  his  life,  exclaim- 
ed. Thou  art  fairer  than  the  Sons  of  nun  !  God  the  Father,  be- 
holding him  with  infinite  complacency,  announced  his  character  to 
the  world  with  a  voice  from  heaven,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  lam  well  pleased.  To  these  divine  declarations  all  virtuous 
beings  have  subjoined  their  Amen. 

Finally  ;  1/  is  an  example,  in  which  divine  wisdom  and  excellence 
united  with  the  most  perfect  human  mind;  coinciding  with  all  its  dt'- 
signs,  and  guiding  it  to  unmingled  excellence.  To  the  amiablenes& 
and  beauty  of  the  most  finished  created  virtue,  were  superadded^ 
and  united,  the  authority  and  greatness  of  the  Divinity,  by  which 
that  Mind  was  inhabited.  The  combination,  therefore,  was  a  com- 
bination of  all  that  is  lovely  with  all  that  is  awful,  exalted,  and 
divine.  What  mind,  that  can  be  persuaded  from  sin,  must  not  this 
Example  persuade  ?  What  mind,  that  can  be  allured  to  holiness, 
must  not  this  Example  allure  ? 
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RoMAKs.  iii.  24—26.  Being  jtulified  freeiy  by  hit  grace  throu^  the  redemption  that  ie 
in  Christ  Jenu  ;  whomMad  hath  ut  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in 
hit  blood,  to  declare  hiowoi^eoutnettfor  the  remitnou  of  tint  thai  arepattf  through 
the  forbearance  of  God.;  to  declare,  I  tay,  at  thit  ftme  hit  righteoutneu :  tkat 
he  might  be  jutt,  and  the  Juttifier  of  him  which  believeih  in  Jetut. 

In  a  former  discourse,  I  proposed  to  consider,  as  parts  of  the 
Priesthood  of  Christ, 

The  Holiness  of  his  character: 

The  Sacrifice  J  which  he  offered  for  sin :  and, 

Tlie  Intercession  which  he  makes  for  sinners. 

The  first  of  these  subjects  has  been  examined  at  length.  The 
present  discourse  shall  be  occupied  by  the  second. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  men. 

In  cqfisidcring  this  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 

I.  The  Nature  ; 

II.  The  Necessity ;  and, 

III.  The  Existence  ;  of  an  atonement  for  sin : 

IV.  TTie  Manner  J  in  which  it  was  performed :  and, 

V.  Its  Extent. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the  Nature  of  an  Atonement. 

The  word  Atonement^  in  its  original  sense,  always  denotes  some 
amends,  or  satisfaction,  for  the  neglect  of  some  duty,  or  the  com- 
mission of  some  fault :  a  satisfaction,  with  which,  when  supposed 
to  be  complete,  the  person  injured  ought  reasonably  to  be  content- 
ed, and  to  demand  of  the  ofiender  nothing  more  on  account  of  his 
transgression.  This  satisfaction  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  made 
by  the  offender  himself.  Whenever  he  has  owed  some  piece  of 
j^ervice,  and  Ihis  was  all  he  has  owed,  he  may,  if  he  have  failed 
to  perform  this  duty,  atone  for  the  fault  by  a  mture  service,  which 
he  did  not  owe  ;  and  which  is  equivalent  to  that  which  he  neglect- 
ed, and  to  the  damage  occasioned  by  his  neglect.  A  servant, 
who  owes  an  estimated  day's  work  to  his  master,  every  day,  may, 
if  he  have  neglected  to  work  half  a  day,  atone,  thus,  for  his  fault 
by  such  future  labour,  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  extent  of  his 
neglect,  and  to  the  injury  occasioned  by  it  to  his  Master.  In  this 
case  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  atonement  respects  only  the  fault, 
which  has  been  committed.  The  servant  owed  his  master  so  much 
labour.  The  payment  of  so  much  labour  would  be  a  discharge, 
therefore,  of  the  debt.  But  we  do  not  say,  that  the  debt  in  this 
case  is  atoned.     The  fault,  only,  which  has  been  conunitted  in 
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neglecting,  or  refusing,  to  pay  in  the  proper  season,  and  manner, 
demands,  or  admits,  of  an  atonement.  In  every  other  case  where 
an  atonement  exists,  it  is  in  the  same  manner  t  satisfaction  for  an 
injury,  or  fault. 

In  some  cases,  the  party  offending  cannot  atone  for  his  offence, 
but  the  atonement,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  made  vicarunufy,  that  is, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  third  person  between  the  offender  and  the 
fended.  Of  this  nature  is  every  case,  in  which  the  offender  owes, 
as  absolutely,  every  duty,  which  he  could  afierwards  perform,  as 
he  owed  that,  the  non-performance  of  which  constituted  his  fault. 
In  this  case,  all  his  future  efforts  are  necessarily  due  for  the  time 
beine ;  and  can,  therefore,  never  become  a  satisfaction  for  faults, 
whicn  are  past.  Amends  for  an  injury  can  never  be  made  by  ser- 
vices, which  are  due  to  the  injured  person  on  other  grounds,  and 
the  refusal  of  which  would  constitute  a  new  injury.  In  other  words, 
they  must  be  services,  rendered  only  on  account  of  the  injury,  al- 
ready received.  He,  therefore,  who  owes  to  another  all  his  ser- 
vices  for  himself,  can  never  become  the  means  of  atoning  to  him  for 
the  iiaiults  of  another.  In  all  cases  of  vicarious  atonement,  the  stdH 
stitute  must  be  ynder  no  personal  obligation  to  render  the  services, 
which  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  principaff  or  in 
other  words  ths  offender.  Nothing  is  more  plain,  than  that  what  is 
due  for  himself  cannot  be  transierred  to  the  account  of  another^ 
In  every  case  of  personal,  or  vicarious,  atonement,  the  services  ren-^ 
dered  must  be  of  such  value  ;  as  to  become  a  reasonable^  and  full^ 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  :  all,  that  justice  can  fairly  demand, 
or  render :  such,  as  will  place  the  person  injured  in  as  good  a  situ- 
ation, as  that,  which  preceded  the  iniury.  Where  the  injury  has 
been  great,  therefore,  or  multiplied,  the  services  must  also  be  pro- 
portionally great. 

An  atonementfor  a  crime^  committed  against  a  Government^  of  any 
kind^  supposes  the  offender^  if  he  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  to  be 
pardaned.  In  this  case,  it  must  be  such,  as  to  leave  the  Govern- 
ment in  as  good  a  state,  as  firm,  as  honourable,  as  easily  and  sure- 
ly efficacious  in  its  future  operations,  after  the  offender  is  pardoned, 
as  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been  punished  with  exact  justice. 
In  no  other  manner  can  it  become  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury.  If' 
all  the  services  of  the  offender,  in  this  case,  were  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment, after  his  crime  was  committed ;  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  atonement  to  be  made,  unless  by  another  person. 

Sm  is  a  crime,  committed  against  the  Government  of  God.  All 
the  services  of  sinners  are  owed  to  God,  for  the  time  being.  No 
future  services  of  any  sinner,  therefore,  can  be  any  satisfaction  for 
his  past  sins.  If  an  atonement  be  made  in  this  case,  then,  it  must 
be  made  by  a  substitute  ;  and  this  substitute  must  be  able  to  render 
stsrvices,  of  sufficient  value  to  repair  the  injury  done.  In  the  per- 
formance of  these  services  he  must  leave  the  Divine  Government 
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a^  firo^i  as  honourable,  as  efficacious  in  its  operations,  after  the 
a^n^ment  is  made,  as  it  was  before  the  crime  was  committed. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  here,  that  the  Divine  Goveriuncnt 
cannot  become  less  firm,  or  less  honourable,  than  it  originally  was  ; 
because  it  is  supported  in  its  full  strength  by  Infinite  power  and 
wisdom.  To  this  objection  I  answer,  that  the  Government  of  God 
over  his  moral  creatures  is  a  moral  Government ;  that  is,  a  Govern- 
ment of  rules  and  motives ;  or  of  laws,  rewards,  and  punishments. 
Such  a  Government,  even  in  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  may  become 
weak  and  inefficacio^i^,  in  the  view  of  its  subjects.  A  law,  which, 
after  it  has  been  violated,  is  not  vindicated  by  punishing  the  viola- 
tor, loses,  of  course,  a  part  of  its  authority.  A  moral  Governor  wiU 
cease  to  be  regarded  with  veneration,  if,  when  he  is  insulted  by  hia 
subjects,  he  docs  not  inflict  on  them  the  proper  punishment.  A 
government  of  mere  power  may  be  upheld  in  its  full  strength  by  the 
exercise  of  power  only.  But  a  moral  Government  cannot  be  thus 
preserved,  unless  the  motives  to  obedience  are  continued,  to  the 
view  of  its  subjects,  in  their  full  force.  An  atonement  for  sin, 
therefore,  that  is,  a  complete  atonement,  must  be  such,  as  to  leave 
these  motives  wholly  unimpaired.  It  must  consist  of  such  services, 
s^s,  whatever  else  may  be  their  nature,  will,  after  the  sinners  are 
pardoned,  leave  the  Government  of  God  in  no  degree  less  vener- 
able, less  efficacious,  or  less  likely  to  be  punctually  obeyed,  than 
b^foi'c  the  sins  were  committed.  As  these  sins  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  very  great;  it  is  further  evident,  that  the  services, render- 
ed as  a  satisfaction  for  them,  must  be  of  great  value. 

II.  I  sImU  endeavour  to  show  the  Necessity  of  an  Atonement. 

in  order  to  understand  this  part  of  the  sul^ect,  and  I  forwarn  mj 
hearers  that  it  is  a  part,  of  high  importance  to  the  subject  itself,  and 
to  all  just  views  of  the  Christian  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
up  to  view  the  state  of  man,  as  a  transgressor  of  the  divine  law. 

The  language  of  this  law,  and  its  only  language,  was.  He  that 
doth  these  things  shall  live  by  them.  This  do^  and  thou  shalt  live. 
Cursed  is  every  one^  that  continueth  not  in  all  things^  written  in  tht 
hook  of  the  Law  J  to  do  them.  This  law  God  published,  as  the  rule, 
by  which  his  own  infinite  wisdom  and  rectitude  determined  to  go- 
vern the  world.  Of  course,  it  is  a  right  and  just  rule.  Of  course 
also,  it  is  a  rule,  which  the  same  wisdom  and  rectitude  are  pledged 
to  maintain  in  its  full  force.  The  very  reasons,  for  which  it  was  en- 
acted, require  with  their  full  strength,  that  it  should  be  also  main- 
tained. If  it  was  wise  and  right  to  enact  it,  it  was  equally  wise  and 
right  to  maintain  it.  If  to  enact  it  was  the  dictate  of  Infinite  wis- 
dom and  rectitude  ;  to  maintain  it  must  equally  be  the  dictate  of  the 
same  attributes. 

If  these  observations  be  admitted ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they 
cannot  be  refused  an  admission  ;  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  no 
sv^mer  can  be  forgiven,  consistently  with  this  law,  or  (he  honour  o| 
the  Lawgiver,  unless  on  the  ground  of  an  Atonement.     In  the  law 
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he  had  declared,  that  tlu  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die»  To  pardon  the 
sinner,  without  any  chanee  from  that  state  of  things,  which  existed 
when  the  law  was  published,  would  i>e  to  declare,  by  declining  to 
carry  the  sentence  of  the  law  into  execution,  that  Infinite  wisdoni 
and  rectitude  had  formed  new  views  concerning  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  the  demerit  of  the  sinner ;  views,  contrary  to  those  with 
which  the  law  was  published.  When  the  law  was  published,  God 
declared,  that  the  smner  should  die.  Now  he  must  declare,  bj 
pardoning  the  sinner,  that  he  should  not  die.  Yet  no  change  in  dw* 
state  of  things  had  taken  place ;  nor  is  any  supposed  to  have  taken 
place ;  to  occasion  this  change  in  the  divine  conduct.  No  reason 
IS  even  supposed,  why  the  conduct  of  God  should  be  thus  changed. 
The  change  itself  must,  of  course,  be  wanton,  causeless,  and  dis- 
graceful  to  the  divine  character.  If  the  law  was  originality  just,  it 
was  now  just.  Justice,  therefore,  required  the  execution  of  its 
penalty  upon  every  transgressor.  In  pardoning  the  transgressor, 
God  would  declare,  that  the  law  was  not  just ;  m  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  declaration,  which  he  made  of  its  justice,  when  be  pub- 
lished it,  as  the  rule,  by  which  he  intended  to  govern  the  world.  If 
the  Law  was  originally  wise ;  it  must  now  be  wise  to  execute  it. 
But  in  pardoning  the  sinner  God  must  declare,  that  the  execution 
of  the  Law  was  not  consistent  with  wisdom.  If  the  Law  was  ori* 
gindilh  good  f  that  is,  formed  by  a  benevolent  mind,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote benevolent  purposes ;  it  was  now  equally  good.  But  in  par- 
doning the  sinner  God  must  declare,  that  the  execution  of  the  law 
was  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  benevolence.  The  change, 
therefore,  manifested  in  the  divine  character,  and  conduct,  by  par- 
doning the  sinner,  where  no  change  of  circumstances  existed  to 
justify  it,  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  great  and  essential ;  no  less 
than  God^s  denying  himself ;  and,  on  the  other,  would  be  cause- 
less, weak,  and  contemptible.  Can  such  a  change  be  attributed, 
even  in  thought,  to  the  immutable  and  perfect  Jehovah  ? 

In  the  Law,  God  had  manifested  an  infinite  love  to  holiness,  and 
an  infinite  hatred  to  sin  ;  or,  if  the  language  should  be  preferred, 
a  supreme  love  to  the  one,  and  a  supreme  hatred  to  tne  other. 
But,  to  pardon  the  sinner,  without  any  change  in  the  state  of  thines, 
would  be  to  treat  the  sinner  and  the  faithful  subject  exactly  in  ue 
same  manner ;  or  to  treat  the  sinner  in  the  same  maimer,  as  if  he 
had  faithfully  obeyed.  Declarations,  made  by  conduct,  arc  alto- 
gether the  most  solemn  and  efficacious  of  all  dcclamtions.  In  this 
conduct,  therefore,  God  would  in  the  most  solemn  manner  declare, 
that  he  regarded  holiness  and  sin  alike ;  because  he  treated  the 
sinner  ana  the  saint  alike  ;  and  that  neither  of  them  was  an  object 
of  his  serious  regard.  The  views  of  a  lawgiver  are  always  ex- 
pressed in  the  whole  of  his  Government,  taken  together ;  and  frooi 
this  cannot  but  be  distinctly  understood.  If  his  Laws  are  unwise  \ 
he  will  be  pronounced  to  be  unwise.  If  his  administration  be  ub>< 
wise ;  he  will  be  considiered  as  sustaining  the  same  character.    If 
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either  of  them  be  unjust;  he  will  be  pronounced  to  lie  unjust.  If 
they  be  inconsistent;  inconsistency  will  necessarily  be  attributed 
to  his  character.  How  perfect  a  violation  would  this  conduct  be  of 
the  attributes  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  immutability ! 

At  the  same  time,  all  subjects  of  the  Divine  Government  would 
be  encouraged  to  disobedience  by  these  proofs  of  a  chan^eablei 
weak,  and  inconsistent  character.  Angels,  we  know,  can  disobey. 
This  is  complete  proof)  that  all  inferior  creatures  are  capable  of 
4be  same  disobedience.  Angels  have  disobeyed ;  when,  at  least, 
they  supposed  the  law  to  mean  exactly  what  it  threatens ;  and 
witLout  the  least  hope,  founded  on  any  declaration  of  God,  of  any 
possible  exemption  from  the  penalty,  actually  denounced.  Man 
ako  disobeyea  in  the  same  circumstances.  Both  also  revolted, 
when  antecedently,  they  had  been  only,  and  perfectly,  holy.  In 
these  facts  we  have  complete  evidence,  that  no  class  of  holy  be- 
ings, is  secure  from  disobedience,  even  under  a  law,  which  gives 
not  a  single  encouragement  to  escape  to  those  who  disobey. 
Should  sucn  encouragement,  then,  be  holden  out  by  the  actual  for- 
giveness, much  more  oy  the  universal  forgiveness,  of  the  penitent, 
without  an  atonement,  who  might  not  be  expected  to  rebel  ?  Who, 
when  temptation  powerfully  assailed,  and  the  wish  to  sin  was 
strongly  excited,  would  not  feel  assured  of  his  own  future  repent- 
ance, and  his  consequent  safety  from  futm-c  punishment  ? 

Of  such  beings,  as  men  now  are,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
they  themselves  furnish  ample  proof  of  what  might  be  rationally 
expected  under  such  a  dispensation.  This  will  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider, 

1st.  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  completely  opened  the 
door,  for  the  exemption  of  all  penitents  from  the  punishment, 
threatened  by  the  law ;  and  yet,  that  the  number  of  those,  who 
really  repent,  is  ordinarily  very  small,  compared  with  the  numbci^ 
of  those,  who  transgress. 

2dly.  That  not  even  one  of  these  becomes  a  penitent,  of  his  own 
accora ;  as  the  Scriptures  abundantly  assure  us ;  but  assumes  this 
character,  only  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  upon  his  heart. 

3dly.  That,  of  this  number,  few,  very  few,  are  ever  awakened, 
or  convinced,  by  the  encouragements  and  promises  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  almost  all  by  the  denunciations  of  the  law.  The  blessings  of 
immortality,  the  glories  of  heaven,  are  usually,  to  say  the  least, 
preached,  with  little  efficacy,  to  an  assembly  of  sinners.  I  have 
Deen  surprised  to  see  how  dull,  inattentive,  and  sleepy,  such  an  as- 
sembly has  been,  amidst  the  strongest  representations  of  these  Di- 
vine subjects,  combining  the  most  vivid  images  with  a  vigorous 
style,  and  an  impressive  elocution. 

4thly.  That  those  persons,  who  disbelieve  a  future  punishment, 
are  distinguished  by  a  licentiousness  of  character,  even  beyond 
^er  Ucentious  men.  Repeotancei  and  religioui  are  certainly  never 


seen  by  the  common  eye  among  infidels,  or  univenalietg  -,  and  no 
revival  of  religion,  no  considenible  prevalence  of  religion,  has,  so 
&r  as  t  know,  been  ibe  ccmsecpience  of  preaching  Umtarian  doc- 
trines. 

All  these  are  direct  proofs,  that  men,  who  now  sin  so  extensive- 
ly and  perseveringly,  would,  if  the  denunciations  of  the  Law  were 
proved  to  he  false,  by  the  extension  of  for^venesa  to  sinners  witl^ 
out  an  atonement,  sin  with  a  harder  heart,  with  a  bolder  band,  and 
thronghout  a  more  uniformly  guiltv  life.  .-k 

Rtitraint  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  law,  and  ever^  govem> 
ment :  Hitherto  ihalt  thou  come,  but  no  Jitrther,  being  mvariablj 
the  language  of  both.  All  restraint  is  a  hindrance  of  inclinatioDj 
a  prohloition  of  the  indulgence  of  desire.  In  itself,  it  is  alwayg 
legarded  as  an  evi! ;  and  is  really  such,  whenever  it  does  not  pn- 
vent  some  other  evil  or  accomplish  some  good.  Adam,  in  a  stale 
of  innocence,  in  the  end  considered  the  prohibition  of  the  forbid- 
den tree  as  an  evil.  We,  with  ainfiil  propensities  only,  should  un- 
doubtedly regard,  and  naturally  do  in  fact  regard,  every  restraint 
in  the  same  manner.  If,  then,  God  were  not  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  upon  us  for  our  transgressions,  but  were  to  fot- 
give  the  sinner  without  an  atonement,  we  should  undoubtedly  siiii 
not  only  invariably,  but  with  a  boldness,  constancy,  and  extent,  not 
often  seen,  even  in  this  guilty  world. 

If  any  person  should  think  this  conclusion  harsh,  and  severe } 
let  him  remember  how  soon  af^er  die  apostacy  mankind,  tn  the  pos- 
session of  long  life,  and  abundant  enjoyments,  forgot  the  loss  of 
their  immortahty ;  and  comipled  themselves,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  infinitely  benevolent  Author  of  their  being  thought  It  necessary 
to  sweep  away  the  whole  human  race,  except  one  family,  with  the 
besom  of  Destruction.  Lei  him  remember  how  little  reformation 
followed  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  or  the  terrible 
plagues  of  Egypt.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  hraelitfs  worship- 
pea  a  calf,  at  tnc  foot  of  Mount  Sinai;  and  sunk  into  all  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  Canaanites,  as  soon  as  the  generation,  which  destroy- 
ed them,  had  gone  to  the  grave.  Let  him  remember,  that,  amid 
all  the  judgments,  and  mercies,  which  they  received,  they  aposta- 
tized from  God,  at  the  end  of  every  little  period,  and  were  finally 
Siven  up,  as  hopeless,  to  captivity  and  ruin.  Let  liim  remember, 
lat  their  descendants  crucified  Christ ;  and  that,  after  the  suffer- 
ings of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  those  extreme,  they  are  still 
unoclteving,  impenitent,  and  harder  than  the  nether  millstone.  Let 
him  remember,  finally,  how  soon  the  Christian  world  itself  degene- 
rated into  idoliitry,  impurity,  persecution,  forgetfuttiess  of  God,  a 
genera!  corruption  of  Christianity,  and  a  general  dissolution  of 
morals.  With  these  things  in  his  view,  Jt  will  be  impossible  for  bin 
to  think  the  conclusion,  which  I  have  drawn,  either  unwarrantable, 
or  unkind. 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  although  all  these  evils  might  indeed  take 
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pmcBj  if  God  should  pardon  airmers  without  repenUtnce ;  5/1'//  t?i€ 
forgiveness  of  penitents  mvohes  no  such  constquencu    To  this  al- 
legatioQt  whicb  I  belieire  to  be  made  by  almost  every  human  hearty 
I  answer, 

Iflt.  Tht  threatening  of  the  law  against  transgression  is  absolute. 
The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.  In  this  threatening  there  is  no 
ncntion,  and  plainly  no  admission,  of  repentance,  as  the  foQDda<« 
lioB  of  escape  to  the  transeressor.  If  an  exception  was  intended 
^  be  made  in  favour  of  the  penitent ;  why  was  it  not  expressed, 
er  at  feast  hinted,  by  the  law  ?  There  is  not,  that  I  know,  a  single 
imiiiiation,  of  this  nature,  in  any  of  the  expressions,  which  it  con- 
Should  it  be  said,  that,  although  this  exception  is  not  made 

the  words  of  the  law  itself  yet  it  is  sufficiently  declared  in  the 
Comments  on  the  law^  given  us  by  Moses  and  the  succeeding 
prophets ;  I  answer,  that,  wherever  these  Commentators  speas 
of  repentance,  as  connected  with  our  escape  from  the  curse  of  the 
low,  fhey  speak  of  it,  either  as  connected  with  the  atonement  oS 
Christ,  or  not*  If  they  mention  it,  as  connected  with  this  atone- 
nent;  then  the  Objector  will  be  obliged  to  admit,  that  the 
atonenent  itself  is  the  foundation  of  the  Penitent's  escape.  If 
they  do  not  speak  of  it  as  connected  with  the  atonement,  then  it 
ftiUows,  that  the  penitent  is  pardoned,  under  the  law,  or  legal  d»- 
pensation.  An  act  of  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace  ;  and  no  act  is 
more  eminently  gracious,  or  free.  To  this  sracc  the  Gospel  can 
addi»  and  does  in  fiaict  add,  nothing  material.  Chrace,  therefoie, 
ctfrrw,  according  to  this  supposition,  oridnally  by  Mosesj  and  not 
br  Christ,  and  the  Crospel  is  not  the  good  news,  or  the  glad  tidings 
<X  the  grace  of  God;  as  it  is  often  styled  by  the  writers  of  it;  be- 
cause the  tioings  which  it  professes  to  bring,  were  long  before 
published  by  the  law. 

Further  *,  it  will  not  be  in  this  case  true,  that  heaven  and  earth 
shall  sooner  pass  away,  than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  law  shall 
pass,  until  all  be  fulfilled.  Not  only  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  but  the 
whole  penal  sentence,  of  the  law  is,  according  to  this  scheme,  left, 
and  will  for  ever  be  left,  unfulfilled ;  without  any  other  reason  to 
forbid  its  fulfilment,  beside  what  existed,  and  was  known  to  exist, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  published  to  the  world. 

3dly.  The  absolute  threatening  of  the  law  was  denounced  by  God 
in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  perfections.  When  he  denounced  it, 
therefore,  in  this  manner,  that  is,  unconditionally,  he  acted  wisely 
and  jusdy.  The  denunciation  he  intended  cither  to  execute,  or 
not.  If  ne  did  not  intend  to  execute  it,  he  acted,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  discern,  insincerely;  because  in  publishing  it  he  declared, 
diat  he  would  do  what  he  intended  not  to  do.  If  he  intended  to 
execute  it,  he  will  certainly  execute  it ;  because  no  reason  exists, 
ia  tike  case  supposed,  to  forbid  the  execution,  which  did  not  exist 
in  his  view,  when  he  published  the  threatening.  It  will  not  be 
dnied^  that  hefortaawr  evei^^  instance  of  repentance,  which  would 
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afterwards  be  exhibited  by  mankind.  As  God  is  immutable;  it 
must,  at  the  least,  be  conceded,  that  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
change  his  determinations,  in  any  case,  especially  a  case  of  such 
importance,  where  no  reason  whatever  exists  for  the  change,  be- 
side those  which  existed  when  the  determination  was  made. 

3dly.  T%e  repeniance  of  the  sinner  cannot  be  an  atonement  for 
his  crime.  Repentance  consists  in  sorrow  for  sin ;  confession  of 
it ;  an  acknowlcdnnent  of  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  it ;  reso- 
lutions of  future  obedience ;  and  actual  reformation.  These  things 
undoubtedly  constitute  an  important  change  in  the  character  of  the 
sinner;  but  they  alter  not  the  nature,  or  ciegree,  of  the  guilt  which 
he  has  already  incurred.  For  this  he  is  condemned ;  and  for  this, 
even  according  to  his  own  penitential  views,  he  has  merited  pun- 
ishment. In  what  manner  does  his  present  penitence  affect  this 
Suilt?  Certainly  in  no  such  sense,  as  tu  lessen  its  degree,  or 
esert  of  punishment.  In  what  manner,  then,  can  it  prevent  him 
from  being  punished  ?  Plainly  in  none,  except  that,  which  will 
make  amends  for  the  evils,  which  he  has  committed ;  the  dishon- 
our, which  he  has  done  to  the  law,  and  government,  of  God.  But 
what  is  there,  in  his  repentance,  which  can  make  these  amends  ? 
In  what  manner  will  it  discover,  that  the  character  of  God,  in 
threatening  punishment  to  his  sins,  and  declining,  on  account  of  a 
repentance  originally  foreseen,  to  inflict  that  punishment,  was  the 
same  character;  or  that  God,  when  he  threatened  the  punishment, 
and  wlien  he  refused  to  execute  it,  regarded  holiness  and  sin  in 
one  unchangeable  manner  ?  Will  his  sorrow  for  sin  make  it  cease 
to  be  sin  ?  Will  the  confession  of  his  guilt  make  him  cease  to  be 
guilty  ?  Will  his  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
ment, which  he  has  deserved,  make  it  cease  to  be  just  ?  Will  his 
resolutions  of  amendment,  or  his  actual  reformation,  efface,  or 
lessen,  the  guilt  of  his  past  life  ?  None  of  these  things  will,  I 
suppose,  be  pretended.  How,  then,  can  the  repentance  of  a  sin- 
ner become  a  proper  ground  for  his  forgiveness,  and  acceptance  ? 
If  he  is  actually  forgiven,  on  tiiis  ground,  it  cannot  but  be  seen, 
and  will  with  truth  be  said,  that  God,  in  the  formation  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  law,  has  acted  inconsistently ;  and  that  either 
the  law  was  unjust  and  unreasonable,  or  that  his  failure  to  execute 
it  was  unwise  and  dishonourable  to  himself.  For  this  evil,  which, 
for  aueht  that  appears,  may  be  great  beyond  any  assignable  hmit, 
this  scheme  furnishes,  so  far  as  1  can  see,  no  remedy. 

But  it  may  be  further  asked,  fVould  it  not  be  more  honourable  to 
God^  or  at  least  equally  honourable,  to  forgive  the  penitent,  without 
an  Atonement  ?  tVhence  is  it,  that  steering,  or  punishment,  becomes 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  his  glory  in  the  Government  of  the 
Universe  ? 

To  these  questions  I  answer,  that  it  ill  becomes  a  creature  of 
yesterday  to  employ  Uhnself  in  contriving  a  government  for  the 
iJniverse ;  or  a  system  of  regulations,  by  which  the  Author  of  the 
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Uoiversc  niay  direct  his  immense  and  eternal  administratioQ.  Evta 
to  understand  that  state  of  things,  which  really  exists,  is,  in  a  few 
instances  only,  possible^or  us ;  and,  in  almost  all,  utterly  trans- 
cends the  extent  of  our  Acuities.  A  little  child  would  be  very 
absurdly  employed  in  contriving  a  sjrstem  of  government  for  a 
kingdom,  or  in  forming  decisions  concerning  the  wisdom  or  foUy, 
the  justice  or  injustice,  by  which  it  was  governed.  The  Universe 
is  more  disproportioned  to  the  powers  of  a  man,  than  a  kingdom 
to  those  or  a  child ;  and  the  government  of  God  as  absolutely 
transcenck  the  comprehension  of  an  Angel,  as  that  of  a  prince 
exceeds  the  understanding  of  a  child.  An  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions,  therefore,  must  be,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
seen  to  be,  lame,  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects  unsatisfiactory. 
Nothing  more  can  be  expected  on  this  subject  by  a  sober  man, 
than  a  removal,  or  diminution,  of  some  of  the  most  obvious  doubts  \ 
and  even  this,  perhaps,  may  be  attempted  in  vain.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  difficulties,  attendant  upon  our 
inquiries  in  the  present  case,  arise,  not  from  any  perceptible  ab- 
surdity of  what  we  know,  but  from  the  mere  inexplicableness  of 
what  we  do  not  know ;  firom  the  nahire  of  the  subject,  in  itself  free 
from  all  absurdity,  but  incomprehensible  by  such  minds  as  ours. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  will  suggest,  as  a  direct,  but  par- 
tial, answer  to  these  inquiries,  the  followmg  observations. 

1st.  We  are  prejudiced  judges  of  this  subjects  Our  ownjcase, 
and  that  a  case  immensely  mteresting  to  us,  is  concerned.  Where 
we  have  interests  depending,  of  very  moderate  importance,  our 
judgments  usually  are  partial.  Here  they  must  of  course  be  ex- 
tremely partial. 

2dly.  Jio  government  of  the  Universe  can  become  the  character 
of  the  Creator,  except  a  moral  government*  A  government  of 
force  would  be  absolutely  destitute  of  any  moral  excellence,  or 
any  intellectual  glory.  The  ruler,  so  far  as  he  was  obeyed,  would 
be  obeyed  only  from  fear,  and  never  from  confidence,  or  love. 
This  is  the  obedience  of  a  slave ;  as  the  government  would  be  that 
of  a  tyrant.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  words,  to  prove,  that  in 
this  case  the  ruler  could  never  be  reverenced,  nor  loved,  by  his 
subiects ;  or  that  his  subjects  could  never  be  virtuous  and  amiable 
in  themselves,  or  loved  and  approved  by  him. 

3dly.  The  Law  of  Crod  is,  and  must  of  necessity/  be,  a  rule  of 
action  for  an  immense  multitude  of  beings,  that  is,  for  the  whole 
intelligent  Universe,  throughout  eternity.  The  wise  and  perfect 
regulation  of  this  vast  kingdom  cannot  but  require  a  course  of  ad- 
ministration, in  many  respects  different  from  that,  by  which  a  little 
part  of  this  kingdom  might,  perhaps,  be  effectually  governed. 
Regulations,  also,  which  arc  to  extend  their  influence  through  eter- 
tiity,  must  ojf  course  differ  from  those,  whose  influence  is  confined 
to  a  little  period  of  time.    Particularly,        * 
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pretefUj  undaltoays  operative.  We  well  know  by  familiar  ^tperi* 
ence,  that  a  little  State  can  be  kept  in  order  by  what  is  commonly 
called  a  very  gentle  administration  :  th|t  is,  the  government  may 
consist  of  mild  laws,  holding  out  motives  to  obedience  of  moderate 
efficacy,  and  an  administration  of  those  laws,  presenting  by  its 
gentleness  similar  motives.  Whereas  a  great  empire,  contaming 
vast  multitudes  of  people,  can  be  successfully  controlled,  only  by 
what  is  called  a  more  vigorous  or  energetic  government ;  inducing 
obedience  by  more  powerful  motives,  adcuressed  unceasingly  to 
every  subject,  both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  administration.  The 
degree,  to  which  these  motives  need  to  be  extended  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  can  be  comprehended  only  by  an  unlimited 
understanding. 

6thly.  M  motives  to  obedience  are  comprised  in  natural gooS  amf 
natural  evU ;  that  is,  in  enjoyment  and  steering.  As  a  moral  go- 
vernment influences  only  by  motives,  and  only  in  this  way  preserves 
the  peace,  and  insures  the  happiness,  of  those  who  obey ;  it  is 
plain,  that  these  motives,  found  in  enjoyment  and  suffering,  must  m 
such  a  kingdom  as  this,  possess,  if  its  peace  and  happiness  are  to 
be  secured,  very  great  power  *,  power,  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
end.  How  great  the  suffering,  or  the  enjoyment,  proposed  by  the 
law,  and  produced  by  the  administration,  as  motives  to  obedience 
and  disobedience,  must  be,  God  only  can  determine. 

6tlUy.  M  great  part  of  all  the  motives  to  obedience,  in  such  a  Chh 
vetfimenty  is  presented  by  the  uniformity,  and  exactness,  of  the  ad" 
ministration.  No  State,  in  the  present  world,  is  ever  well  govern- 
ed ;  is  ever  orderly,  peaceful,  and  happy  ;  under  an  administra- 
tion inconsistent  with  itself ;  an  administration  at  one  time  rigid,  at 
another  lax ;  at  one  time  severe,  at  another  indulgent.  This  is  pro- 
verbially acknowledged.  Such  a  government  of  the  Universe 
would,  not  improbably  within  a  little  time,  throw  its  afiairs  into  con- 
fusion, and  involve  its  inhabitants  in  very  extensive  evil,  if  not  in 
absolute  ruin.  If  the  law  of  God,  then,  were  not  to  be  executed, 
unless  occasionally ;  if  its  penalties  were  not  inflicted  on  penitents; 
this  inconsistency  would  be  seen  in  all  its  extent,  and  be  produc- 
tive of  all  its  evil  consequences.  But  this  could  not  be  honour- 
able to  God ;  nor,  as  it  would  seem,  useful  to  his  Intelligent  king, 
dom. 

7thly.  The  law  of  God  is  formed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  insure^ 
if  obeyed,  the  supreme  glory  of  his  character,  and  the  highest  happi- 
ness  of  his  subjects.  Nothing  can  be  so  honourable  to  God,  as  to 
sit  at  the  head  of  an  immense  and  an  eternal  kingdom,  composed 
of  subjects,  who  love  himxoith  all  tlu  heart,  and  each  other  as  them* 
selves  ;  a  kingdom,  therefore,  of  perfect  order,  harmony,  and  rec- 
titude. But  Uiese  immense  blessings  are  secured,  as  well  as  gen- 
erated, by  this  law.  A  law  of  such  importance  can  neither  be  giv- 
en up,  nor  changed  in  any  manner,  consistently  with  the  honour  of 
God. 
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8thly«  7%«  advent  of  Christ  is  every  where  exhibiiedj  fu  fraught 
with  peculiar  blessings  to  mankind.  It  was  published  by  the  Angel 
to  the  Bethlehem  shepherds,  as  an  event,  the  news  of  which  were 
good  tidings  of  great  joy.  It  was  sung  by  his  heavenly  compan- 
ions, as  the  foundation,  and  source,  of  glory  to  God  in  the  highest^ 
peace  on  earthy  and  good'will  tomaras  nun.  But  if  Christ  did  not 
make  an  atonement  tor  sin,  it  will  be  difficult ;  I  presume  it  will  be 
impossible ;  to  point  out,  or  to  conceive,  in  what  respect  his  advent 
was  of  such  importance,  either  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  the  good 
of  mankind.  On  this  ground,  he  certainly  was  not  the  means  of 
pardon  to  men ;  because  they  are  pardoned  without  his  interference. 
He  was  not  the  means,  even  of  publishing  this  pardon  ;  for  it  had 
beenpublished  long  before,  and  amply,  by  the  Prophets  of  the 
/)ld  Testament.  j1  broken  hearty  ana  a  contrite  spirit j  says  DavH 
thou  wilt  not  despise.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  says  Isaiah^ 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  ;  and  let  him  turn  to  the  Ijoird, 
for  he  will  have  mercy  on  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  ^^undant' 
ly  pardon. 

if  Christ  made  an  Atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  all  the 
magnificent  expressions  concerning  his  mission,  and  character;  the 
declarations,  that  he  is  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  that  there 
is  Salvation  in  no  other  ^  are  easilv  understood  ;  if  not,  I  am  unable 
to  see  how  they  can  be  ezplainea.  Particularly,  I  am  unable  to 
discern  how  God  is  so  solemnly  said  to  be  peculiarly  glorifi^  by 
the  mission  of  Christ :  for,  according  to  this  scheme,  he  was  sent 
for  no  purpose,  which  had  not  been  accomplished  before ;  and 
which  mignt  not,  for  aught  that  appears,  have  been  accomplished 
afterwards,  without  his  appearance  in  the  world. 
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SERMON  LVI. 

THE  PRIESTHOOD  OP  CHRIST. HIS  ATONEH ENT. ITS  EXISTENCE. 

THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  PERPORlfED. — ITS  EXTENT. 


RoMAVS  iii.  34—26.  Being  juMUUdfiteh  by  hisgrau  through  Uu  redemption  that  ii 
in  Christ  Jcnu ;  whom  Ood  hoth  teifii^  to  be  a  jtropituUion,  through  faith  w 
Atf  bioodf  to  declare  kie  righieouineu forme  remistion  of  tine  that  are  jMut,  through 
the  forbearance  of  Ood;  to  deelare,  I  My,  at  thit  ttme  hit  righteoutnett :  lMf% 
he  might  be  just,  and  the  duatyier  of  him  which  believeth  tn  Jenu. 

In  thi  last  semop,  I  proposed  to  discourse  on  the  Atonement  of 
ChrUtf  under  4he  following  heads : 
I.   The  Mtture  ; 
IL  The  Necessity ;  and, 

III.  TAe  Elxistence  ;  of  an  atonement  for  sin : 

IV.  T%e  Manner  J  in  which  it  was  pefformed :  and, 

V.  Its  Extent. 

Th^  two  first  of  these  I  considered  sufSciently  in  that  discourse. 
The  Aree  last  I  propose  to  examine  at  the  present  time;  and  shat 
proceed  without  any  preliminary  remarks  to  show, 

III.  The  Existence  of  an  Atonement  for  sin. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  here,  that,  as  all  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject  is  revealed,  all  proofs  of  the  fact  in  question  must  be 
derived  from  Revelation.  The  proofs,  which  I  shall  allege,  I  shall 
arrange  under  the  following  heaas : 

1  St.  Those  passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Pro* 
pitiation  for  sin,  • 

These  are  the  Text,  1  John  ii.  2,  and  1  John  iv.  10.  Of  these, 
the  Text  first  claims  our  consideration.  In  the  text  it  is  declared, 
that  God  has  set  forth  Christ  to  be  apropitiation.  The  word,  here 
rendered  propitiation,,  is  iXo^j^v.  This  word  is  used  only  twice  in 
the  GreeK  Testament ;  fiz.  in  the  text,  and  Hebrews  ix.  5.  Its 
proper  meaning  is  the  propitiatory^  or  mera/'seat;  as  it  is  rendered 
m  the  latter  passage.  The  mercy-seat,  in  the  tabernacle  or  tem- 
ple, was  the  place  where  God  manifested  himself,  peculiarly,  by 
the  Shechinahj  or  visible  s)rmbol  of  his  presence  ;  heard  the  praverg 
and  accepted  the  offerings,  of  his  people ;  and  dispensed  to  them 
his  mercy,  in  answer  to  meir  supplications.  The  mercy-seat,  we 
are  taught  in  the  text,  was  a  type,  of  which  Christ,  the  true  iXo^jw*, 
was  Ihe  antitype.  In  him  Gcd  hears  our  prayers,  and  dispenses 
his  own  mercy  to  us.  The  mercy-seat,  the  place  where  God  ex- 
hibited himself  as  thus  propitious  to  mankind,  was  itself  a  mere 
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shadow,  or  symbol,  denotiK  Christ;  the  means  by  which  he 
is  rendered  propitious.  Although  the  word  differs,  therefore, 
from  that  used  in  the  other  passages  mentioned,  the  meaning  is 
the  same.  It  is  accordingly  rendered  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
translators. 
A  propitiation  for  sin  is  the  means,  by  which  God  is  rendered 

Serciful  to  sinners.  Christ  is  here  declared  to  be  this  propitiation, 
ut  the  only  possible  sense,  in  which  Christ  can  have  become  the 
means  of  rendering  God  merciful  to  sinners,  is  by  making  an  atone- 
ment for  them.  This  Atonement  I  have  explained  to  consist  in 
making  sufficient  amends  for  the  &ults,  which  they  have  conunitted, 
and  placing  the  law,  and  rovemment,  of  God  in  such  a  situation, 
that  when  sinners  are  paraoned4olA  shall  be  equally  honourable, 
f-mnd  efficacious,  as  before.  The  motives  to  obedience,  also,  must 
in  no  degree  be  lessened.  Further ;  the  character  of  God,  when 
pardoning  sinners,  must  appear  perfectly  consistent  with  itself  and 
exactly  expressed  by  the  law.  Finally ;  God-«iust  be  seen  to  be 
no  less  opposed  to  sm,  and  no  less  delighted  with  holiness,  than 
when  the  law  was  formed. 

This  doctrine  is  completely  established  by  the  text.  God  is 
here  said  to  have  set  forth  Christ  to  declart  hit  righteousrussy  or,  as 
it  is  better  rendered  by  Macknighi^  ftn  a  proof  of  his  own  right' 
€Ousntss  in  passing  by  the  sinsj  which  were  before  committed^  through 
ike  forbearance  of  Uodf  for  a  proof  also,  of  his  righteousness,  at 
ike  present  time,  in  order  that  he  tnay  be  just,  when  justifi/ing  him, 
who  believeth  in  Jesus.  In  this  passage,  the  end,  for  which  Christ 
was  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  is  asserted  to  be,  that  Christ 
might  declare,  or  be  a  proof  of,  the  righteousness  of  God,  in  passing 
hjf,  or  remitting,  sins  which  were  oast;  and  of  his  righteousness, 
aiso,  at  the  present  time,  when  justifying  believers.  In  these  asser- 
tions we  are  taught  in  the  most  unambiguous  manner,  that,  imless 
Christ  had  been  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  the  righteousness  of 
God,  in  remitting  past  and  preibnt  sins,  would  not  have  been  man- 
ifested. It  is  also  declareo  in  the  same  decisive  manner,  that,  if 
Christ  had  not  been  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  God  would  not 
have  been  just,  when  justifying  believers.  Christ,  therefore,  in  the 
character  of  a  propitiation,  and  only  in  this  character,  has  made 
the  pardoning,  or  justification,  of  sinnll^  consistent  with  the  jus- 
tice of  God.  To  pardon  sinners,  therefore,  without  a  propitiation, 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with  divine  justice,  and  ot  course^ 
impossible. 

The  same  doctrine  is  further  confirmed  by  St.  John,  who  in  his 
first  Epistle  ii.  2,  and  iv.  10,  declares  that  Christ  is  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins.  The  word,  used  in  both  these  passages,  is  iXotffMc; 
the  proper  Enjglish  of  which  is  a  propitiation,  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice, or  sin-ofierin^.  This  word  is  often  used  by  the  LXa.  {  and 
appropriately  signifies,  in  their  use  of  it,  a  sacrifiu  of  aloiMmefU. 
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Thus  *K^  *iXatffMu  is  a  Ramfor  a  fin-ijfitringj  and  1frg9&^$fm  ^aX«tf{^i^ 
is  to  oWt/f  a  sin-offering.  The  same  signification  it  has,  and  cm 
only  Mive,  as  used  by  St.  John* 

Sdly.  Those  passages  of  Scripturej  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a 
Ransom  for  mankind. 

These  are  Maithem  zx.  28;  the  corresponding  passage  ill 
Ahrk  X.  45 ;  and  1st  of  Timothy  ii.  6.  The  passage  in  Maithem 
is,  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministerul  vsUOj  hut  ia 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  That  in  Mark  it 
a  repetition  of  this.  That  in  THmothy  is,  fVho  gave  himself  a  ras^ 
som  for  all  J  to  be  testified  in  due  time.  The  word,  translated  mi^ 
som  in  the  two  first  of  these  passages,  is  "htrgw ;  which  signifies  IJU 
price,  paid  for  the  deliverance  of  a  $aptivefrom  the  slavery,  or  deaih^ 
to  which,  among  the  ancients,  a  captive  vms,  or  might  be,  regularly 
condemned.  The  word,  in  Timothy,  is  wtih^fw ;  which,  according 
to  Estius,  denoted  tht  ransom,  paid  for  the  life  of  a  captive,  bygio^ 
ing  up  the  life  of  another  person.  The  Xm-jov  might  be  a  sum  of 
moneu.  But  the  signification  in  all  these  passages  is  unquestiooft- 
bly  the  same  in  substance ;  because  exactly  the  same  thing  is  re- 
ferred to  in  them  all.  This,  in  the  passage  from  Timothy,  is  de- 
clared to  be  giving  up  his  own  life  for  the  Me  of  sinners  ;  or  in  oth> 
er  words,  dying,  that  sinners  might  live.  I  know  not  how  the  fact| 
that  Christ  made  an  atonement,  could  have  been  declared  in  move 
explicit,  or  more  forcible,  language. 

Of  the  same  nature  are  all  those  passages,  which  declare,  theii 
we  are  redeemed  by  Christ.  The  Greek  word,  which  signifies  to 
redeem,  is  Xuc^ ;  as  that  which  signifies  redemption  is  avoXur^ig : 
both  derivatives  from  Xur^ov,  ransom.  Every  one,  who  has  read 
his  Bible,  knows,  that  Christ  is  there  appropriately  styled  our  JRe^ 
deemer  ;  and  that  we  are  often  said  to  be  redeemed,  and  to  have  re- 
demption,  by  him.  For  example,  Ephesians  i.  7,  In  whom  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9,  Thou  hast  redeemed  tci  to 
God  by  thy  blood.  Gal.  iii.  1 3,  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  In  all  these,  and  various  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  declared,  that  Christ  redeemed 
us:  that  is,  he  brought  us  out  from  the  bondage  and  condemnation 
of  sin  by  his  blood,  and  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  in  thai 
he  died  t^pon  the  accursed  tree.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  multi- 
ply words,  to  show  that  exactly  the  same  thing  is  here  taught,  as  in 
those  passages,  where  Christ  is  declared  to  have  given  hsmself  as 
a  ransom. 

Sdly.  Those  passages,  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  Substitute 
for  mankind. 

These  are  very  numerous,  and  of  many  forms.  A  few  of  them, 
only,  can  be  recited  at  the  present  time.  Surely,  says  Isaiah,  he 
has  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows.     But  he  was  wounit 

•  Ler.  Ti.  0, 7.  Numb.  t.  •.  t  Earit.  xUi^  27.    Parkhnnt    Mackn%lit. 
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td  for  owr  transgressianSf  he  zoos  bruised  for  our  iniquiiies ;  the 
choiHsemeni  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
,Jualed.  The  Lord  has  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  ail;  for  the 
transgression  of  my  People  was  he  stricken.  jB^  his  knowledge  shall 
mjf  righteous  Servant  justify  many;  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul 
on  offering  for  sin;  For  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  And  he  bare 
the  sin  of  many.*  These  passages  can  need  no  explanation.  Lian- 
guage  cannot  more  clearly,  or  more  strongly,  assert,  that  Christ 
was  a  substitute  for  sinners  ;  that  he  bore  their  sins,  and  suffered  for 
their  iniquities ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  became  an  Atonement 
for  them. 

J}anielj  in  his  9th  chapter,  recites,  from  the  mouth  of  Gabriel^  the 
following  words :  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people  ; — 
to  finish  the  transgression^  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins j  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniqiutyj  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness 
— and  to  anoint  the  most  Holy*  In  the  following  verse,  he  further 
informs  us,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks,  the  Messiah 
should  be  cut  offybut  not  for  himself  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of 
seventy  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  vears,  from  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  rebuild  Jerusatemj  published  by  Ar- 
taxerxes  LongimanuSy  the  Messiah  was  cut  offy  but  not  for  himself; 
that  is,  within  four  years,  after  he  had  beeii  anointed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  the  same  prediction.  The  effect  of  his  being 
cut  off  was  to  make  an  end  of  sin,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity. 

1  Cor*  XV.  3,  Christ  died  for  our  sinsy  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
Here  it  is  not  only  asserted,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  ;  but  this 
fact  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  according  to  the  general  tenour  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  Christ  himself,  first 
to  CUophas  and  his  companion,  and  next  to  the  eleven ;  Luke  xxiv. 
35,  26,  45,  46.  Then  he  said  unto  them,  O  foolsy  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken!  Ought  not  Christ 
to  have  steered  these  thingSy  and  to  have  entered  into  his  glory  ? 
Thtn  opened  he  thtir  understanding  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptures;  and  said  unto  themy  J%us  it  is  written;  and  thus  it  be- 
hoved Christ  to  suffery  and  to  rise  from  the  dead,  the  third  day.  In 
both  these  passages  our  Saviour  asserts  his  death  to  have  been  due, 
or  necessary;  because  it  had  been  before  declared  by  the  pro- 
phets, and  in  the  Scriptures  *,  reproves  the  two  disciples  for  not 
thus  understanding,  and  believing,  the  prophets  -y  and  teaches  them^ 
that  this  is  the  substance  of  all,  which  the  prophets  had  spoken : 
and  the  eleveny  that  to  understand  this  great  fact,  in  a  propei*  man- 
ner, is  to  understand  the  Scriptures  themselves  at  large. 

Gal.  i.  4,  Who  gave  himself  for  our  sinsy  that  he  might  deliver 
us  from  this  evil  world.  Hebrews  i.  3,  When  he  had  by  himself 
purged  our  sins.     1  Peter  ii«  24,  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in 
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AU  own  bodjf  o»  the  free;  lAol  ve,  'ietyi^  dead  to  siuj  shaulilne   "^ 
ufi/o  njfikeoiim€5# ;  Ay  ibAom  Hr^es  j/e  were  healed.     1  John  yL  5, 
A  ■«#  mantfett^d^  to  take  amag  awrsms.  Rev.  u  5,  Unto  Atm^ 
hoed  us  J  and  washed  ut  frmn  our  eiu  in  his  own  blood,  and 
made  ua  king^m^  ffuite  wUo  God.  , 

In  every  oKviot  tiiese  passages,  as  well  as  nrany  others,  it  is  eri* 
dent  beyond  aO  debate,  tbat  (Jhrist  stood  in  the  place  of  mankind; 
bore  their  sins ;  and  healed  them  by  the  stripes,  which  he  suffered : 
that  our  iniquities  were  laid  on  him ;  that  he  washed  our  sins  away  | 
became  a  curse  for  us ;  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  made  l|^  * 
reconciliation  for  iniquity ;  and  was  cut  ofi^  not  for  himself,  but  for 
mankind.  The  same  doqirine  is  taueht  with  ec^ual  precision  in 
many  other  forms  of  expression ;  but,  I  presume,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  any  thing  further  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

4thly •  I  argue  the  same  doctri$u  from  those  passages,  in  which  wo 
are  said  to  be  forgiven,  or  saved,  for  his  sake,  or  in  his  name. 

Acts  IV.  13,  Jieither  is  there  salvation  in  oily  other  ^  for  there  it 
none  other  name  under  Heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  mssst 
be  saved.  Acts  xiii.  38,  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and 
brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  1  John  n.  13,/  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  yomr 
sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name^s  sake.  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  Bui  j/0 
are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  wane  ^f  * 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Eph.  iv*  33,  liven  as  God  for  Chris  fs  sake  hath 
forgiven  you.  * 

Now,  it  is  plain,  that  we  cannot  be  forgiven,  washed,  justified,  or 
saved,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  unless  Christ  was,  in  some  sense  or 
oxiM^T,  di  substitute  for  us  ;  stood  in  our  place  ^  did  something,  which 
we  had  failed  to  ao  ;  rfiade  amends  for  faults,  which  we  had  com^ 
mitted;  or  in  other  words,  made  that  atonement  for  sin,  which  Chd 
was  pleased  to  accept.  Of  the  very  same  import  are  those  passages' 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  sin  is  said  to  be  foreiyen,  and 
blessings  to  be  bestowed,  upon  mankind  by  God,  for  his  nanuU 
sake,  OT  for  his  own  sake.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  31,  God,  speaking  of 
his  own  Angel,  says,  bezoare  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice  ;  and  prO' 
voke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions :  for  mjf 
name  is  in  him.  The  Jews,  of  ancient  times,  considered  the  noma 
of  God,  mentioned  in  a  great  number  of  passages  in  the  Old  Tei- 
lament,  as  being  no  other,  than  one  appellation  of  the  Messiah  i 
and  construed  mose  passages,  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sin  was 
promised  for  the  sake  of  the  Name  of  God,  in  some,  and  probably 
in  all  instances,  as  intending,  and  really,  though  figurativclv,  ex- 
pressing, forgiveness  for  the  sake  of  the  Messiah.  Thus,  when  m 
Isaiah  xlviii.  9,  God  says,  For  my  name^s  sake  will  I  defer  mtfU 
anger;  and  in  the  11th  verse,  For  mine  own  sake  will  I  "®J*> 
when  the  Psalmist  says,  Ps.  xxv.  11,  JFbr  thyNameU  sake  pardon 
mine  tniqmty-y  and  Ps.  cix,  31,  Do  thou  for  me,  O  God,  the  Lord, 
for  thy  kameU  sake:  and  Ps.  cxliii.  11,  Quicken  me  for  thy  numeU 
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gakef  and  when  the  Church  says,  Ps.  Ixxix.  9,  Hdp  usj  O  Godiff 
our  Mahation,  for  the  glory  of  iky  Mime  ;  and  deliver  uSj  and  purge 
mvow  our  sins  for  thy  Jiame^s  sake :  the  phraseology  is  exactly 
i;^  equivalent  to  what  it  would  be,  if /or  the  sake  of  Christ  had  been 
substituted  in  each  of  these  cases.  This,  however,  is  not  mention- 
ed as  being  necessoy  to  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  in  hand  *,  but 
as  evidence,  that  the  same  views  of  it  are  given  us  in  both  Testa- 
ments* 

On  the  same  ground  we  are  required  to  offer  up  our  prayers  to 
Ood  in  the  Name  of  Christ.  In  John  xvi*  23,  our  Saviour  says, 
Fert/y,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name,  he  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto,  nave  ye  asked  nothing  in 
my  name :  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive  ;  that  your  joy  may  be  full  ; 
and  again,  ^t  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name :  and  in  John  ziv. 
13,  14,  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that 
the  Father  may  be  gloried  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing 
in  my  name,  I  will  do  it.  See,  also,  John  xv.  16.  St.  Paul  also, 
(Colossians  iii.  17)  And  whatsoever  ye  do  in  word,  or  deed,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father 
Ijy  him.  The  direction,  given  to  us  to  offer  up  our  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  promise,  that  in  this 
case,  and  in  this  only,  we  shall  be  heard,  teaches  us  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  that  our  prayers  are  acceptable  to  God  for  his  sake,  and 
not  our  own  ;  and  that  in  offering  them  we  arc  to  rely,  wholly,  for 
acceptance,  and  for  blessings  of  every  kind,  on  what  he  has  done, 
and  not  on  what  we  have  ourselves  done.  Of  course,  the  audience 
and  acceptance  which  arc  granted,  and  the  blessings  which  are 
given  to  us,  are  granted,  and  given,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and 
not  for  our  own  sakes.  But  no  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  bless- 
ings should  be  given  to  us  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  unless  he  has 
interfered  in  some  manner,  or  other,  in  our  behalf,  and  done 
something  for  us,  which  has  made  it  pleasing,  and  proper,  in  the 
sieht  of  God,  to  give  us  blessings  on  this  account,  which,  other- 
wise, he  would  not  have  thought  it  proper  to  give.  If  God  will 
not  give  us  blessings  on  our  ow^n  account,  it  is  undoubtedly,  be- 
cause we  have  done  something,  which  renders  it  improper  for  him 
thus  to  give  them.  Otherwise,  the  same  benevolence,  which  feeds 
the  sparrow  and  the  raven,  would  certainly  be  ready  to  bless  us. 
We,  therefore,  by  our  sins  have  forfeited  our  title  to  all  blessings, 
and  even  to  the  privilege  of  asking  for  them.  If  God  will  give 
us  blessings  on  account  of  Christ,  it  is  certain,  that  Christ  lias 
done  something  for  us,  which  has  removed  this  impropriety,  and 
which  God  accepts  on  our  behalf,  notwithstanding  the  forfeiture. 
In  other  words,  he  has  made  it  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
divine  character  and  government,  that  the  benevolence,  which  we 
had  forfeited,  should  be  renewedly  exercised  towards  us. 

6thly.  /  argue  the  same  doctrine  from  the  Sacrifices^  under  the 
law  ofMoses» 
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St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  ancient  tabernacle  was  a  riouRs  for 
the  time  present.  In  the  service,  pcrfoimed  in  it,  victims  were 
continually  offered,  under  the  name  of  sin-offerings  ;  and  by  them 
an  atonement  was  made  for  the  sins,  and  for  the  souls,  of  the  peo- 

Ele.     On  this  subject,  the  passages,  whichMleclare  the  doctrine, 
ere  specified,  are  found  ahnost  every  where  in  Exodtis,  Levitieusj 
and  Numbers;  and  cannot  need  to  be  repeated,  at  this  time.     But 
we  know,  from  the  same  Apostle,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
blood  of  bullsy  and  of  goatSj  to  take  away  sin.     Yet  this  blood  IB 
said,  in  thirty  or  forty  passages,  to  be  the  means  of  making  an 
atonement  for  those  who  offered  it.     In  what  manner  was  this  true? 
St.  Paid  himself  has  taught  us  that  it  was  true,  in  the  typical,  or 
figurative,  sense,  only.    All  these  sacrifices,  as  he  has  taught  us 
expressly  in  the  9th  and  10th  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  JFfe- 
brewsj  were  only  types  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  the  atone* 
ment,  professedly  made  by  them,  was  only  a  type  of  the   real 
atonement,  ma^  by  him.     Particularly,  the  ceremonial  of  the 
sacrifice,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  when  the  high  priest  made 
an  atonement  for  himself,  his  lamily,  the  priests,  and  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel,  was  a  remarkable  and  most  lively  type  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.     On  this  day,  the  10th  day 
of  the  7th  month,  annually,  two  goats  were  selected  for  an  offering 
to  God.     One  of  these  was  killed,  and  his  blood  sprinkled  upon 
the  mercy-seat,  and  before  the  mercy-seat,  and  upon  the  horns  of 
the  altar.     This  was  called  making  an  atonement  for  the  holy 
place,  and  reconciling  the  holy  place,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  w- 
tar  unto  God ;  as  having  been  polluted,  during  the  preceding  year, 
by  the  imperfect  and  impure  services  of  sinful  beings.     On  the 
head  of  the  living  eoat  the  high  priest  laid  both  his  hands ^  and  coit- 
fessed  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  /  and 
sent  him  away  by  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness.     Of  this  goat  it 
was  said,  that  he  should  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  tmto  a 
land  not  inhabited.    This  religious  service  cannot,  I  think,  need 
any  explanation. 

J  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, 

IV.  TTu  Manner  in  which  the  atonement  was  performed. 

On  this  subject,  I  observe, 

1st.  TTiat,  m  my  own  view,  all  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  m- 
eluded  in  the  atonement^  which  he  made  for  sin. 

Christ  was  perfectly  holy.  No  part  of  his  sufferings,  therefore, 
can  have  been  inflicted,  or  undergone,  for  his  own  sake.  He  was 
always  beloved  of  God ;  and  whatever  he  thought,  spoke,  or  did, 
was  ever  well-pleasing  in  his  sight.  When,  therefore,  we  are  told, 
that  if  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  Ami,  it  was  not  as  a  pum'shment ; 
for  he  never  merited  punishment;  not  a  wanton,  causeless  inflic- 
tion ;  for  God  cannot  be  the  author  of  such  an  infliction.  It  was 
only  as  a  substitute  for  mankind,  that  he  was  afflicted  in  any  case, 
w  in  any  degree ;  or  because  be  bad  laid  on  Mm  the  iniquities  ofu$ 
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all.  I  understand  all  such  general  expressions  as  these :  Ought  not 
Chritt  to  have  suffered ;  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer ;  Christ  must 
fueds  have  suffered;  Christ  suffered  for  us;  nko  being  rich^  be- 
came poor^  that  ye  through  him  might  became  rich  ;  as  directly  in- 
dicating, that  all  his^  sufferings  were  parts  of  his  atonement. 

3dly.  7%«  death  of  Christy  together  with  its  preceding  and  at- 
tendant agonies,  especially  constituted  his  atonement. 

This  must,  I  think,  have  been  already  made  evident  from  many 
passages,  quoted,  under  the  third  head  of  discourse,  as  proofs  of 
the  Existence  of  an  atonement  for  sin.  I  shall,  however,  add  to 
these,  several  others,  which  must,  it  would  seem,  place  the  point, 
now  in  question,  beyond  a  doubt. 

In  the  text  it  is  said,  that  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood.  But  if  the  blood  of  Christ  was  not  the 
means  of  his  becoming  a  propitiation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  sense  his  blood  can  be  the  object  of  our  faith,  any  more  than 
the  blood  of  Jeremiah,  Peter,  Paul,  or  any  other  Martyr  to  the  truth 
of  God.  B^^jf  w^  walk  in  the  light,  savs  St.  John — the  blood  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  eleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  Ephesians  i.  7,  In 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood  /  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ;  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Ephesians  ii.  13,  EkU 
now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye,  who  sometimes  were  afar  off,  are  made  nigh 
by  the  blood  of  Christ.  1  Peter  i.  1 8,  1 9,  Ye  were  not  redeemed 
mth  corruptible  things, — btit  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot.  Rev,  i.  5,  Who  wash- 
ed us  from  our  sim  in  his  blood.  Rev.  v.  9,  Thou  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  thy  blood.  Rom.  v.  9,  Being  justified  by  his  blood. 
In  these  passages  it  is  directly  asserted,  that  mankind  are  washed, 
cleansed,  justined,  forgiven,  redeemed,  and  made  nigh  tmto  God,  by 
the  blood  of  Christ.  He,  who  admits  the  Existence  of  an  Atone- 
ment, cannot,  with  these  declarations  in  view,  hesitate  to  admit 
also,  that  it  was  accomplished  by  his  blood,  that  is,  by  his  death 
and  its  connected  sufferings.  The  views  of  Christ  himself  con- 
cerning this  subject  cannot  easily  be  mistaken,  if  we  remember, 
that  he  said,  that  he  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  ;  that 
the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep ;  /  am  the  living 
bread,  which  came  down  from  heaven;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  breaa, 
he  shall  live  for  ever.  And  the  bread  that  iwill  give^  is  my  flesh  ; 
which  Iwill  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.     John  vi.  51. 

3dly.  7^e  peculiar  agonies,  which  preceded,  and  attended,  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  in  which  the  atonement,  made  by  him  for  sin, 
pecxdiarly  consisted,  were  chiefly  distresses  of  mind,  and  not  of  body  • 
This  I  think  evident  from  many  considerations. 

1st.  There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  suppose  that  the  bo' 
dily  sufferings  of  Christ  were  more  severe,  or  even  so  severe,  as  those 
which  have  been  experienced  by  many  others. 

The  death  of  the  cross,  was  undoubtedly  a  very  distressing  death. 
But  it  was  probably  less  distresslngi  than  that,  experienced  by 
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many  of  the  Martyrs.  Some  of  these  were  roasted  by  a  slow  fire. 
Some  were  dislocated  on  the  rack,  and  suffered  to  expire  under 
long  continued  tortures.  Some  had  their  flesh  taken  on,  piece  by 
piece,  in  a  very  graduaknanner,  with  red  hot  pincers.  Others  ex- 
pired under  various  other  kinds  of  exquisite  sufferings,  devised  by 
the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man,  and  protracted  with  the  utmost  crueU 
ty .  Multitudes  of  these  Martyrs,  however,  have  sustained  all  thdr 
distresses  without  a  complaint,  and  expired  without  a  groan. 

Multitudes  also,  both  of  Martyrs  and  others,  have  died  on  the 
cross  itself ;  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  with  bodily  anguish,  not 
inferior  to  that,  which  Cmist  endurea.  Yet  of  these,  it  would  seem, 
numbers  have  died  in  the  same  peaceful  manner.  Even  the  thieves, 
who  were  crucified  together  with  our  Saviour,  seem  to  have  died 
without  any  complaint. 

Yet  Christ  uttered  a  very  bitter  complaint  on  the  cross ;  and 
complained,  also,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  earden  ofGethsenume. 
Whence  arose  these  complaints  ?  Not  firom  his  want  of  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God ;  for  no  other  person  was  ever  so  resigned :  not 
from  the  want  of  fortitude  ;  for  no  other  person  ever  possessed  it 
in  an  equal  degree.  The  very  complaints,  which  he  utters,  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  respect  to  his  bodily  sufferings,  but  to  have 
originated  entirely  from  a  different  cause ;  and  that  cause  purely 
mental ;  as  I  shall  have  occasion  further  onward  to  explain. 

2dly.  Christ  is  expressly  said  to  have  made  his  Sow  an  offering 
for  sin. 

Isaiah  liii.  19,  When  thou  shalt  make  his  sovl  an  offering  for  sin* 
In  the  margin,  "  When  his  soul  shall  make  an  offering  for  sinJ^'* 
In  Lowth^  ^'  If  his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifce.^'^  But  if 
his  soul  was  indeed  the  sin-offering,  then  the  sufferings  which  he 
underwent  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  were  peculiarly  the  sufferings 
of  his  soul ;  or  mental  sufferings.  Accordingly,  they  are  called  the 
travail  of  his  souL* 

3dly.  The  complaints  of  Christ  in  the  22d,  40th,  69th,  and  80th 
Psalms,  appear  to  indicate,  that  his  sufferings  were  chiefly  sufferings 
ofmindm 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression,  made  on  my  mind  by  readine 
these  passages  of  Scripture ;  an  impression,  resulting,  not  so  mucn 
from  aetached  parts,  as  from  the  whole  strain,  of  the  composition. 
To  this  mode  of  examining  the  subject  I  shall  refer  those,  who 
hear  me,  for  their  own  satisfaction. 

4th ly.  The  agony,  which  Christ  underwent  in  the  garden*  of  Geth- 
semane,  exhibits  the  same  truth* 

Christ,  in  this  earden,  had  his  sufferings  in  full  view.  The  pros- 
pect was  so  terrible,  that  it  forced  from  him  sweat,  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  time,  he  prayed 
earnestly  thrice,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  this  cup  might  pass  from 

^HsahsUieeoftiietnivtUofliif  aoalfsndbesaliifiad.    Ibid. 
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Attn.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  imagined,  even  with  decency,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  any  consistency  with  the  character  of  Christ,  as  mani- 
fested elsewhere,  that  the  mere  prospect  of  death,  even  of  a  most 
cruel  and  bitter  death,  was  so  overwhelming  to  his  mind,  as  to  con- 
vulse his  constitution  in  this  manner,  or  to  force  from  fajm  such  a 
prayer.  Perhaps  no  person,  under  the  mere  apprehension  of 
death,  was  ever  agitated  in  an  equal  degree.  Haa  it  not  pleased 
Jehovah  to  bruise  him,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
liave  been  anxiously  solicitous  concerning  the  utmost  evils,  which 
he  could  suffer  from  the  hands  of  men.  He  had  directed  even  his 
disciples,  notwithstanding  their  frailty,  not  to  fear  them,  who  could 
kill  the  body  J  and  after  that  could  do  no  more*  It  cannot  be  suppos- 
ed, that  his  own  conduct  was  not  exactly  conformed  to  this  precept. 

5thly.  Christ  himself  appears  to  have  decided  this  pointy  in  the 
manner  already  specified* 

In  his  exclamation  on  the  cross,  he  said,  My  God^  M/  God^  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?  As  this  was  his  only  complaint,  it  must,! 
think,  be  believed  to  refer  to  his  principal  suJSfering.  But  the  evil, 
here  complained  of,  is  being  forsaken  by  God*  In  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  God  hid  his  face  from  him;  that  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
withdrew  from  him^  wholly,  those  manifestations  of  supreme  compla- 
cency in  his  character  and  conduct,  which  he  had  always  before  madcm 
As  this  was  in  itself  a  most  distressing  testimony  of  the  divine 
anger  against  sin ;  so  it  is  naturally  imagined,  and,  I  think,  when 
we  are  informed  that  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bntise  him,  directly 
declared,  in  the  Scriptures,  that  this  manifestation  was  accom- 
panied by  other  disclosures  of  the  anger  of  God  against  sin,  and 
against  him,  as  the  Substitute  for  sinners. 

The  views,  and  feelings,  of  one  mind  towards  another  can  pro- 
duce the  highest  sense  of  suffering,  of  which  we  are  capable.  The 
esteem,  and  love,  of  Intelligent  lyings  are,  when  united,  the  most 
exquisite  of  all  enjoyment ;  and  are  naturally,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility necessarily,  coveted  more  than  any  other,  except  the  appro- 
bation of  our  own  minds.  Their  mere  indifference  towards  us, 
when  they  have  opportunity  of  beins  so  far  acquainted  with  us,  as 
to  give  room  for  being  esteemed  and  loved  by  them,  is,  ordinarily, 
the  source  of  severe  mortification.  In  proportion  as  they  are 
more  intelligent  and  worthy,  their  love  and  esteem  are  more  im- 
portant to  us,  and  more  coveted  by  us ;  and  the  refusal  of  it  cre- 
ates in  us  more  intense  distress. 

7*he  complacency  of  God,  whose  mind  is  infinite,  and  whose  dis- 
position is  perfect,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  all  possible  enjoy- 
ments. The  loss  of  it,  therefore,  and  the  consequent  suffering  of 
his  hatred  and  contem^  are  undoubtedly  the  greatest  evils,  which 
a  created  mind  can  suffer ;  evils,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  coo- 
stiiute  the  primary  anguish,  experienced  in  the  world  of  wo.  Om- 
niscience .and  Omnipotence  are  certainly  able  to  conununicate. 
during  evena  diort  Umei  toa  fiaile  niixly  socb  viewa  oCthe  hatred 
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and  coDtempt  of  God  towards  sin  and  sinners,  and  of  course  towards 
a  Substitute  for  sinners,  as  would  not  only  fill  its  capacity  ^f  suf- 
fering, but  probably  put  ao  end  to  its  existence.  In  this  manner, 
I  apprehend,  the  chief  cEstresses  of  Christ  were  produced.  In  this 
manner,  principally,  was  that  testimony  of  God  against  disobe- 
dience, exhibited  to  the  Redeemer,  and  ultimately  to  tiie  Universe, 
which  so  solemnly  supported  the  sanctions  of  the  divine  law,  and 
so  illustriously  honoured  the  divine  government,  as  to  prevent  the 
pardon  of  sinners  from  being  regarded  by  Intelligent  creatures,  as 
the  mere  indulgence  of  a  weak  and  changeable  disposition  in  the 
infim'te  Ruler. 

6thly.  Tht  active  obedience  of  Christ  wasj  in  my  apprehension^ 
essentially  concerned  in  his  Atonement. 

This  position  I  shall  illustrate  under  the  following  particulars. 

1st.  if  Christ  had  not  obeyed  the  Law  perfectly^  he  could  not 
have  atoned  for  the  sins  of  mankind  at  all. 

It  was  as  a  lamb  without  blemish^  and  without  spot^  that  he  be- 
came a  proper,  acceptable  offering;  and  in  tliis  character  only. 
Had  he  been  stained  with  iniquity,  his  sufferings  would  have  been, 
and  would  have  been  regarded,  as  the  mere  punishment  of  his  own 
sins ;  and  not  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  others.  Had  he  been 
of  a  neutral  character,  his  sufferings  would  have  been  of  no  apjfMi- 
rent  value.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  have  been  considered  as 
strange,  inexplicable,  and  resembling  those  accidents,  which  bemg 
unconnected  with  any  thing  preceding  or  succeeding,  are  fitted 
only  to  excite  a  momentary  attention,  and  wonder.  The  excel* 
lency  of  Christ  gave  all  the  real  value  ^  and  efficacy^  to  his  sufferings* 
But  can  it  be  said,  that  that,  which  gave  all  the  real  value  to»his 
sufferings,  constituted  no  part  of  the  atonement,  which  he  made  by 
them  ?  The  atonement  of  Christ  certainly  did  not  consist  in  mere 
suffering;  but  in  such  sufferings  of  such  a  person.  But  Christ 
could  not  have  been  such  a  person  without  his  active  obedience ; 
nor  could  his  sufferings  have  been  of  such  a  nature,  if  he  had  not 
been  such  a  person.  If  he  had  not  suffered,  he  could  not  have 
atoned  for  sin  at  all.  If  he  had  not  obeyed,  his  sufferings  would 
have  been  of  no  value. 

2dly.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  atonement  of 
Christy  that  he  should  magnify  the  Law  and  make  it  honourable. 

This  I  consider  as  having  been  done  by  his  obedience  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  second  by  his  sufferings.  The  former  was  as 
truly  indispensable,  as  the  latter ;  and  was  indispensable  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  latter.  In  the  predictions  of  tlie  Old  Testament, 
and  the  declarations  of  the  New,  similar  stress  is  laid  on  both  these 
great  articles.  I  have  expressed  my  views  of  this  subject  in  a  late 
discourse ;  I  will  not  repeat  them  here ;  but  will  only  add,  that  the 
obedience  of  Christ  as  truly  honoured  the  preceptive  part  of  the 
law,  as  hU  sufferings,  the  penal.  The  doctrine,  whiciuhas  been 
taught  by  some  wise  and  gCK)d  men,  that,  if  tht  Laiw  is  not  ^'  ^ 
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by  itself  to  be  holy ^  just  j  andgood^  the  obedience  of  Christ  cannot 
make  it  appear  so ;  but  only  show,  that  it  was  a  law,  which  he  was 
so  desirous  to  support  as  to  be  willing  to  obey  it ;  is,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  contrary  to  my  own  conviction.  7%«  character  of  Christy 
as  excellent^  is  certainly  capable  of  being  seen,  and  realized,  inde- 
pendently of  the  divine  law.  Christ,  as  all  those  with  whom  I  am 
now  contending,  will  acknowledge,  is  a  Divine  person.  Surely  we 
are  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  law  of  God,  as  the  only 
means  of  proving  the  excellency  of  his  character.  Independently 
of  this,  we  are  able  to  prove,  that  the  infinite  Mind  is  possessed  of 
infinite  excellence ;  and  of  course  cannot  but  discern,  that  a  law, 
which  this  excellence  is  disposed  to  obey,  as  well  as  to  promulgate, 
must  be  of  the  most  glorious  kind  possible.  The  mere  promulga- 
tion of  the  law  consists  in  declarations  only.  But  who  does  not 
know,  that  actions  carry  with  them  an  evidence,  far  more  convinc- 
ing, and  especially  far  more  impressive,  than  any  declarations 
whatever?  At  the  same  time,  the  transcendent  dignity  of  the  Son 
of  God  lends  the  same  lustre  to  his  obedience,  as  to  his  sufferings ; 
and  renders  the  former  of  the  same  influence  in  recommending  the 
precepts  of  the  law,  which  the  latter  possess  in  vindicating  lis  pen- 
alty. Besides,  the  same  objection  may  be  made  against  tne  proof, 
derived  fi*om  the  sufl^erings  of  Christ,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law 
is  just.     For  it  may  with  the  same  propriety  be  alleged,  that  if  the 

E snaky  of  the  law  docs  not  appear  just  in  itself,  the  sufferings  of 
hrist  can  never  make  it  appear  so :  since  they  prove  no  more, 
than  that  Christ  was  so  desirous  to  support  the  law,  as  to  be  wil- 
ling, for  this  end,  to  undergo  such  sufferings.  Should  it  be  said, 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  involved  self-denial;  and  that  thus 
they  exhibited  the  sincerity  of  his  regard  for  the  law,  because  self- 
denial  is  the  strongest  proof  of  sincerity :  I  answer,  that  liis  con- 
sent to  become  a  subject,  and  all  the  parts  of  his  obedience  involv- 
ed self-denial  also ;  less,  apparently  at  least,  in  degree ;  but  the 
same  in  kind.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  io«re 
a  testimony  of  God^s  displeasure  against  sin^  and  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  penalty  denounced  against  it:  I  answer;  So  is  his  obe- 
dience equally  a  testimony  of  God^s  complacency  in  the  precepts  of 
the  Law,  and  the  righteousness  of  requiring  his  intelligent  creatures 
to  obey  them.  Should  it  be  said  that  his  sufferings  were  inflictions 
from  the  hand  of  God :  I  answer,  that  his  obedience  was  required 
by  God,  and  was,  therefore,  equally  a  testimony  of  his  pleasure. 
Fmally  ;  should  it  be  said,  that  Christ's  obedience  was  voluntary  ; 
I  answer,  that  his  sufferings  were  equally  voluntary:  otherwise, 
they  would  never  have  existed ;  or,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  ex- 
isted, would  have  had  no  efficacy. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  attempts  made  to  discriminate  between  these 
parts  of  Christ's  mediation,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  exact  propor- 
tion of  influence  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  very  partially  successfiil. 
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V*  Iskallnowj  in  a  few  wards j  consider  the  extent  of  Christ'^s 
Atonement. 

On  this  subject  I  observ^ 

1st.  The  Atonement  qfCkirist  was  complete. 

By  this  I  mean,  that  it  was  such,  as  to  vindicate  the  law,  govern- 
ment, and  character,  of  God.  This  we  know,  because  Christ  re- 
peatedly declared,  that  his  work  was  finished ;  because  it  was 
appointed,  and  accepted,  of  God ;  as  we  are  assured  by  the  many 
testimonies  of  his  approbation,  given  to  Christ ;  and  because  the 
Spirit  or  grace  descended  in  a  glorious  manner,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  to  carry  the  design  of  it  into  execution. 

2dly.  7%«  degree  of  sufferings  which  Christ  underwent  in  making 
this  atonement^was  far  inferior  to  that^  which  will  be  experienced  bjf 
an  individual  sufferer  beyond  the  grave. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  as  plainly  it  cannot,  that  Christ  suffered 
in  his  divine  nature.  Nor  will  it  be  believed,  that  any  created 
nature  could,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  suffer  what  would  be 
equivalent  to  even  a  slight  distress,  extended  through  eternity. 

3dly.     Tlie  Atonement  of  Christ  was  still  of  infinite  value. 

The  Atonement  of  Christ,  great  as  his  distresses  were,  did  not 
derive  its  value  principally  from  the  degree  in  which  he  experienc- 
ed them ;  but  from  the  infinite  greatness  and  excellency  of  his 
character.  Altliough  the  Divine  nature  is  necessarily  unsuffering ; 
yet,  in  this  case,  it  exactly  coincided  in  its  dictates  with  all  the 
conduct  of  the  created  mind  of  Christ ;  and  lent  to  that  conduct 
its  own  infinite  weight  and  worth. 

4thly.  The  atonement  of  Christ  was  sufficient  in  its  extent  to  open 
the  door  for  the  pardon  of  all  human  sinners. 

This  Qoctrine  is  so  ouen  and  so  plainly  declared  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  I  am  surprised  to  find  a  doubt  concerning  it,  entertained 
by  any  man.  Who  gave  himself  says  St.  Paul^  a  ransom  for  all, 
to  be  testified  in  due  time  :  and  again,  IVho  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
especially  of  them  that  believe.  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ^ 
says  St.  John^  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.     It  is  needless  any  farther  to  multiply  passages  to  this  effect. 

When  this  discourse  was  fii-st  written,  disputes  concerning  the 
Extent  of  the  Atonement  had  not  openly  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  I  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  necessary  to  canvass  the  ques* 
tion  with  any  particularity.  The  length  of  the  present  discourse 
forbids  me  to  awell  upon  the  subject  now.  Yet  I  will  very  brief- 
ly suggest  two  or  three  arguments  for  the  consideration. of  my 
audience. 

Ist.  If  the  Atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  making  such  amends 
for  the  disobedience  of  man  as  should  place  the  law,  government, 
and  character  of  God  in  such  a  light,  that  he  could  forgive  sinners, 
of  the  human  race,  without  any  inconsistency ;  then  these  Amends, 
or  this  Atonement,  were  all  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  ren» 
der  such  forgiveness  proper,  or  consistent  with  the  law  and  charac- 
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ter  of  God,  in  a  sinzle  instance.  The  forgiveness  of  one  sinner, 
without  the«e  Ameoas,  would  be  just  as  much  a  contradiction  to 
the  declaraiioos  of  the  law,  as  the  foipveness  of  a  million.  If, 
then,  the  Amends,  actually  made,  were  such,  that  God  could  con- 
sistently forgive  one  sinner ;  he  might  with  equal  consistency,  and 
proprie'ty.  forgive  any  number,  unless  prevented  by  some  other 
reason.  '  The^Atonement,  in  other  words,  which  was  necessary  for 
a  world,  was  equally  necessary,  and  in  just  the  same  manner,  and 
degree,  for  an  individual  sinner. 

-2dly.  The  Atonement  was  by  the  infinite  dignity  and  excellence 
of  the  Redeemer  rendered  infinitely  meritorious.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  an  infinitely  meritorious  atonement  is  sufficient  for  all 
the  apostate  children  of  Adam. 

3dly.  If  the  Atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  suffering  what 
those,  for  whose  sins  he  atoned,  desen'e  to  suffer ;  his  mediation  did 
not  lessen  the  e\nls  of  the  apostacy.  All  the  difference,  which  it  made 
in  the  state  of  things,  was,  diat  he  suffered  in  the  stead  of  those 
whom  he  came  to  redeem ;  and  suffered  the  same  miseries,  which 
thev  were  condemned  to  suffer.  In  other  words,  an  innocent  bein^ 
suffered  the  very  misery,  which  the  guilty  should  have  suffered. 
Of  course  there  is  in  the  divine  Kingdom  just  as  much  misery,  with 
the  mcJiaiion  of  Christ,  as  there  would  have  been  without  it  *,  and 
nothing  is  gained  by  this  wonderful  work,  but  the  transfer  of  this 
misers'  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent. 

4thly.  If  Christ  has  not  made  a  sufficient  Atonement  for  others 
beside  the  Elect;  then  his  Salvation  is  not  offered  to  them  at  all ; 
and  thev  are  not  guilty  for  not  receiving  it.  But  this  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  Gospel ;  which  every  where  exhibits  sinners 
as  greatly  guilty  for  rejecting  Christ.  Yet  if  Christ  be  not  offered 
toUiem;*they  cannot  be  gumy  of  rejecting  him. 

5thly.  The  Gospel,  or  glad  tidings  published  by  Christ,  is  said  to 
be  eood  tiding  unto  all  people.  But,  if  there  be  no  Atonement 
maoe  for  the  s:ns  of  all  people ;  the  Gospel,  instead  of  being  good 
news  to  them,  is  not  addressed  to  them  all. 

€thly.  Ministers  are  required  to  preach  Faith,  as  well  as  Repent- 
ance«  to  all  sinners  as  their  duty*  But  if  no  Atonement  has  been 
made  for  their  sins,  they  cannot  believe :  for  to  them  Christ  is  in  no 
sense  a  Saviour;  and  therefore,  not  even  a  possible  object  of  their 
fiatith. 

Should  it  be  asked,  whv  then,  are  not  all  men  pardoned  ?  I  an- 
swer; because  all  mankind  do  not  evangelically  believe  in  this 
Atonement,  and  its  Author.  Ho  man  is  pardoned  merely  because  of 
the  Atonement  made  by  Christ;  but  because  of  his  own  acceptance, 
also,  of  that  atonement,  by  faith.  The  way  is  open,  and  equally 
open,  to  all ;  although  all  may  not  be  equally  inclined  to  walk  in  it. 

The  proffers  of  pardon  on  the  very  same  conditions  are  made, 
with  equal  sincerity  and  kindness,  to  every  man.  He  who  does 
not  accept  thera,  tnercfore,  ought  to  remember,  th'^t  uothingttands 
10  his  war,  but  his  own  impenitence^sid  unbelief. 

« 
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TBK  PRIESTHOOD  OP   CHRIST. — HIS   ATONEMBNT.— OBJECTIONS 

ANSWERED. APPLICATION. 


RoKAVs  tii.  24—26.  Bting  radiM  frtdy  hy  hitgraee  through  Ou  redemptimiUuitii 
in  Chrid  Juum  ;  ^ohotn  Gad  haih  aeiforih  to  be  a  propittaHon,  through  fmih  l^tr 
hit  blood f  to  declare  hit  righteoutnettfor  the  remittion  of  tint  that  arepattf  throuf/h^ 
the  forbearance  of  Ood;  to  declare^  I  tajf,  at  thit  ttme  hit  righteoutnett :  Um 
h*  mighi  be  jutt,  and  the  Judifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jenu. 

Maying  finished  the  observatiooB,  which  I  intended,  concern- 
ing the  atonement  of  Christ,  diS  proofs  of  its  existence,  and  explanO' 
tions  of  its  nature  ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  Objections 
to  tkis  doctrine  ;  and  to  suggest  several  practical  Remarks,  to  which 
it  naturally  gives  birth. 

Among  the  Objections,  alleged,  against  this  doctrine,  I  select 
the  following,  as  particularly  deserving  attention. 

1st.  It  is  objected,  that  a  Vicarious  Jltonement  for  sin  is  not  con* 
sistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason. 

^'  The  sin,  it  is  observed,  is  ours ;  and  cannot  belong  to  another. 
Whatever  atonement  is  to  be  made  ou^ht,  therefore,  to  be  made  by 
us  :  particularly  such  an  atonement,  as  is  here  insisted  on ;  viz.  suc^ 
an  one,  as  is  to  be  made  by  suffering.  The  sufferings,  which  are 
necessary  to  expiate  our  guilt,  are  aue  irom  the  sinner  only ;  and 
cannot  be  justly  inflicted  on  any  other  person." 

1  cheerfully  agree  with  the  objector,  that  the  sinner  cannot  claim 
such  an  interference  on  his  behalf,  as  is  made  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  Strict  justice  demands  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  only; 
and  can,  in  no  wise,  require  the  punishment  of  another  in  his  stead* 
But  I  still  deny  the  consequence,  which  the  objector  derives  firom 
these  premises. 

No  person,  who  has  observed  the  ai&irs  of  the  present  world 
with  attention,  can  hesitate  to  admit,  that  vicarious  interference,  to  a 
great  extent,  producing  in  great  numbers  both  good  and  evil  con- 
sequences, is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  providfential  system,  by 
which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  regulated.  Children  thus  be- 
come rich,  well  educated,  intelligent,  religious,  and  everlastingly 
happy,  by  the  agency  of  their  parents  :  wnile  other  children  owe, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  same  agency  the  contrary  evils  of  pover- 
ty, ignorance,  vice,  and  final  ruin.  Friends  by  their  interference 
become  the  means  of  wealth,  reputation,  advancement,  holinesii 
and  everlasting  Ufe,  to  their  firienos ;  and  rescue  them  firom  pover* 
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ty,  bondage,  disgrace,  profligacy,  and  perdition.  Enemies  accom- 
plish all  the  contrary  evils  for  their  enemies ;  and  by  temptation, 
slander,  fraud,  and  treachery,  effectuate  for  those,  whom  thev  hate, 
every  kind  of  destruction.  A  great  part  of  the  business  of  human 
life,  both  public  and  private,  is  in  the  strict  sense  vicarious :  the 
benefits,  or  the  injuries,  rarely  terminating  in  the  personal  good  of 
the  agent  only,  but  almost  of  course  extending  to  others.  The 
agency  of  Washington  has  beneficially  affected  every  inhabitant  of 
the  United  States.  That  of  Moses  extended  blessings  to  the  Is- 
raditish  nation  through  fifteen  hundred  years.  That  of  St.  Paul 
and  his  companions  has  spread  holiness  through  the  Christian 
Sworld  for  seventeen  centuries ;  and  added  many  millions  to  the 

general  assembly  of  the  first-born.  Nay,  this  very  agency  will 
ereafter  become  the  means  of  converting  the  whole  human  race 
to  Christianity ;  people  heaven  with  a  great  multitude^  which  no 
man  can  number^  of  all  nations^  kindreds,  and  tongues  ;  and  diffuse 
glory,  honour,  and  immortal^iife,  throughout  never  ending  ages. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  vicarious  agency  is  "SO 
fiir  from  being  an  unreasonable  thing  in  itself,  as  in  one  form  and 
another  to  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  present  system  of 
things,  and  to  have  a  very  extensive,  and  very  emcacious,  influence 
on  the  most  interesting  concerns  of  mankind.  The  whole  analog 
of  human  affairs  in  the  present  world  furnish  us,  therefore,  witk 
every  reason  to  expect,  that  vicarious  agency  would  be  adopted, 
more  or  less,  in  every  part  of  the  providential  system. 

What  the  state  of  the  world  thus  naturally  teaches  us  to  look 
for.  Revelation  countenances  in  the  strongest  manner.  A  single 
instance  will  be  sufficient  to  place  this  truth  in  the  clearest  light. 
Every  one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  perfectly 
well  knows,  that  they  require  of  all  men  intercession  for  their  fel- 
low-men ;  and  that  to  this  intercession  blessings  are  both  promised, 
and  declared  to  be  given.  Is  any  sick  among  you?  says  St.  James, 
let  him  call  for  the  Elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray  over 
him — and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up  ;  and,  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven 
him.  If  restoration  from  disease,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins; 
blessings  of  the  greatest  temporal  and  spiritual  magnitude ;  are 
promised,  and  given,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  others ; 
our  minds  can  set  no  limits  to  the  propriety,  or  the  efficacy,  of  vi- 
carious interference,  exhibited  in  other  forms. 

In  the  present  case,  (the  case  objected  to)  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting vicarious  interference  is  complete.  Mankind  were  all  sin- 
ners -,  were  all  condemned  by  the  unalterable  law  of  God ;  and 
were  all,  therefore,  destined  to  final  ruin.  In  themselves  there  was 
no  power  to  expiate  their  sins,  or  to  prevent  their  destruction. 
When  it  is  remembered,  that  their  number  was  incalculable,  and 
that  each  of  them  was  immortal,  the  case  must  be  admitted  to  have 
.  ^been  gjreat,  and  interesting,  beyond  any  finite  compr< 
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Both  die  maenitude  of  the  case,  therefore,  and  its  desperate  na- 
ture, demanded  of  a  benevolent  being  every  effort  capable  of  be- 
ing demanded.  Whatever  could  with  propriety  be  done  was  plain- 
ly, and  loudly,  called  for  by  circumstances  so  deplorable;  a 
wretchedness  so  vast ;  a  doom  extending  to  a  collection  of  intelli- 
gent creatures  so  plainly  incomprehensiole.  But  vicarious  efforts 
could  here  be  made,  and  made  with  propriety,  and  success.  The 
law  and  government,  here  dishonoured,  could,  and  I  hope  it  has 
been  proved  that  they  could,  be  supported  in  their  full  strength  and 
efficacv ;  the  sin  could  be  expiated ;  the  sinners  restored  to  holi- 
ness, the  favour  of  God,  and  immortal  life ;  and  the  character  of 
Gfod  appear,  not  only  with  the  same,  but  increased,  glory.  Thus 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  things,  a 
vicarious  interference  is  so  far  from  being  in  the  present  instance 
improbable,  or  improper,  that  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  our 
belief  by  the  very  best  presumptive  evidence. 

2dly.  It  is  objected,  that  the  punkkment  of  an  innocent  ptrson^ 
iuck  as  Christ  was,  is  inconsistent  wiih  the  plain  dictates  of  justice. 

To  punish  an  innocent  person  for  a  &ult,  not  his  own,  will  not 
be  denied  to  be  unjust.  Nor  will  an  inquiry  now  be  instituted  con- 
cerning the  question,  whether  it  would  be  consistent  with  justice  to 
require,  in  any  possible  case,  a  being  perfecdy  holy  to  suffer  finr 
the  sake  of  other  beings  of  a  different  clmracter,  in  order  to  relieve 
them  from  greater  sufferings.  Neither  of  these  will  be  necessaiy 
at  the  present  time.  The  objection  may  be  completely  answered 
in  another  manner.     For, 

1st.  That  Christ  actually  suffered,  while  yet  he  was  perfectly  holy, 
the  objector  cannot  deny*  He,  therefore,  suffered  ior  himself,  or 
for  mankind.  If  he  suffered  for  mankind,  the  existence  of  an 
atonement  is  admitted.  If  he  suffered  for  himself;  then  the  ob- 
jector must  admit,  that  he  was  punished,  while  yet  he  was  perfectly 
holy ;  and,  of  course,  that  (rod  can  inflict  suffering,  not  only  on 
holy  beings,  but  for  their  own  sake  ;  or,  in  other  words,  can  retri- 
bute punishment  to  obedience.  I  leave  the  Objector  to  choose 
which  part  of  this  alternative  he  pleases. 

2dly.  Christ  was  not  required  to  suffer.  This  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  a  great  multitude  of  passages,  and  in  many  forma, 
too  well  known  to  be  specified  here.  Christ  voluntarily  assumed 
the  office  of  a  Redeemer^  voluntarily  became  a  substitute  for  man; 
and  of  his  own  accord  gave  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many.  It  is 
true,  that  in  all  this  he  obeyed  the  will  of  his  father ;  but  it  is  not 
true,  that  he  did  not  voluntarily  enter  upon  every  part  of  this 
course  of  obedience.  When  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;  he  took  upon  himself 
the  form  of  a  servant^  and  laid  down  his  own  life,  when  none  comd 
take  it  out  of  his  hand.  But  it  is  evident,  that  there  can  be  no 
injustice  in  requiring  a  being,  perfectly  holy,  to  fulfil  his  own 
engagements,  and  to  do  what  he  has  covenanted  to  do ;  although 
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by  this  covenant  he  has  engaged  to  yield  himself  to  personal  suf- 
fering. To  consent  to  sufller  may  be  on  his  part  nebt,  when  by 
hit  suffering  he  can  redeem  others  from  greater  suffering,  or  ac- 
complish in  any  way  what  will,  on  the  whole,  be  superior  good. 
On  the  part  of  God  also,  it  may,  and,  if  nothing  extraneous  pre- 
vent, must,  be  right  to  accept  of  his  sufferings  in  such  a  case,  if 
voluntarily  proffered.  The  objection,  therefore,  is  destitute  of 
weight. 

3aly.  It  is  further  objected,  that^  if  Christ  expiated  the  sins  of 
mankind^  God  is  obliged  hy  justice  to  bestow  on  them  Salvation. 

This  objection  is  derived  fixHU  misapprehensions  concerning  the 
aature  of  the  atonement.    The  Scriptures  in  speaking  on  this  sub- 

C*  ct  very  frequently,  as  well  as  very  naturally,  speak  in  figurative 
nguage.  Particularlv,  they  exhibit  us  as  bought  with  a  price  ; 
as  purchased;  as  redeemed;  that  is,  literally  understood,  as 
bought  from  a  state  of  bondage  and  condemnation  by  the  blood  of 
Chnst ;  as  ransomed  by  the  Xxm-^w,  or  price  of  redemption.  This 
language,  derived  firom  that  fact  in  human  affairs,  which,  among 
the  customary  actions  of  men,  approaches  nearest  in  resemblance 
to  the  atonement  of  Christ,  seems  unwarily  to  have  been  considered 
as  describing  literally  this  atonement.  But  this  mode  of  consider- 
ing it  is  plainly  erroneous.  We  are  not,  in  the  Utcral  sense,  bought^ 
fx purchased^  at  all.  Nor  has  Christ,  in  the  literal  sense,  paid  any 
pncc,  to  purchase  mankind  from  slavery  and  death. 

The  error,  into  which  the  objector  has  fallen,  has,  I  acknowl- 
edge, been  countenanced  by  many  Christians,  who  have  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.  These  have  supposed  the  satisfaction 
for  sin,  made  by  the  Redeemer,  essentially  to  resemble  the  satis- 
iaction,  made  for  a  debtor  by  paying  the  debt,  which  he  owed.  In 
this  case,  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  creditor  accept  the  payment 
from  a  third  person,  he  is  bound  in  justice  to  release  the  debtor. 
As  the  two  cases  have  been  supposed  to  be  similar,  it  has  been 
concluded,  that,  since  Christ  has  made  such  a  satisfaction  for  sin- 
ners, God  is  in  justice  also  bound  to  release  them. 

This,  however,  is  an  unfounded  and  unscriptural  view  of  the 
subject.  There  is  no  substantial  resemblance  between  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  for  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  the  satisfaction,  render- 
ed to  distributive  justice  for  a  criminal.  The  debtor  owes  money ; 
and  this  is  all  he  owes.  If,  then,  all  the  money,  which  he  owes,  is 
paid,  and  accepted  ;  justice  is  completely  satisned,  and  the  creditor 
ean  demand  nothing  more.  To  demand  more,  either  from  the 
debtor,  or  from  any  other  person,  would  be  plainly  unjust.  When, 
therefore,  the  debt  is  paid  by  a  third  person,  the  debtor  isdischare- 
ed  by  justice  merely.  But,  when  a  criminal  has  failed  of  doing  his 
duty,  as  a  subject  to  lawful  government,  and  violated  laws,  which 
lie  was  bound  to  obey ;  he  has  committed  a/au/l,  for  which  he  has 
nerited  punishment*  In  this  case,  justice,  not  in  the  commuiativsj 
but  the  aifiri6u<fp<,  sense  ;  the  only  sanse,  in  which  it  can  be  oon-^ 
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cerned  with  this  subject ;  demands,  not  the  future  obedience,  nor 
an  equivalent  for  the  omitted  obedience,  but  merely  the  punisli- 
ment,  of  the  offender.  The  only  reparation  for  the  wrong,  which 
he  has  done,  required  by  strict  justice,  is  this  punishment:  a  repa- 
ration necessarily  and  always  required.  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  an  atonement,  such  as  was  described  in  the  first  of  these' 
discourses,  may  be  accepted :  An  atonement,  by  which  the  honov 
and  efficacy  of  the  government  may  be  preserved,  and  yet  the 
offender  pardoned.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  offender  is  unaltered.  Before  the  atonement  was 
made,  he  was  a  criminal.  After  the  atonement  is  made,  he  is  not 
less  a  criminal.  As  a  criminal,  he  before  merited  punishment.  As 
a  criminal,  he  no  less  merits  it  now.  The  turpitude  of  his  charac-' 
ter  remains  the  same;  and,  while  it  remains,  he  cannot  fail  to 
deserve  exacdy  the  same  punishment.  After  the  atonement  is 
made,  it  cannot  be  truly  said,  therefore,  any  more  than  befarei 
that  he  does  not  deserve  punishment.  But  if  the  atonement  be 
accepted,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  consistently  with  the  honour 
of  the  government,  and  the  public  good,  he  may  be  pardoned. 
This  act  of  grace  is  all  that  he  can  hope  for;  ana  this  ne  cannot 
c/atm,  on  account  of  any  thing  in  himself,  or  any  thing  to  whidi 
he  is  entidcd,  but  only  may  hapcj  from  the  mere  erace,  or  free-^fi, 
of  the  ruler.  Before  the  atonement  was  made,  me  ruler,  however 
benevolently  inclined,  could  not  pardon  him,  consistently  with  hb 
own  character,  the  honour  of  his  government,  or  the  public  good. 
After  it  is  made,  he  can  pardon  him,  in  consistency  with  them  all ; 
and  if  the  offender  discover  a  penitent  and  becoming  disposition, 
undoubtedly  will,  if  he  be  a  benevolent  ruler. 

From  these  observations  it  is  manifest,  that  the  atonement  of 
Christ  in  no  sense  makes  it  necessary,  that  God  should  accept  the 
sinner,  on  the  ground  of  justice ;  but  only  renders  his  forgiveness 
not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  character.  Before  the  atonement, 
he  could  not  have  been  forgiven :  after  the  atonement,  this  im- 
possibility ceases.  The  sinner  can  now  be  forgiven,  notwithstand- 
ing the  turpitude  of  his  character,  and  the  greatness  of  his  offences. 
But  forgiveness  is  an  act  of  grace  only ;  and  to  the  same  grace 
must  the  penitent  be  indebted  for  all  the  future  blessings  connected 
with  forgiveness. 

I  have  now  considered  all  the  objections  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  which  I  consider  as  claiming  an  answer;  and  shall 
therefore  proceed,  as  I  proposed  at  the  conunenccment  of  this 
discourse,  to  make  some  practical  remarks,  arising  from  the  pre- 
ceding observations  on  this  important  subject. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 

Ist.  That  those  J  who  trust  in  the  eayriation  of  Christ,  will  orhrihfy 
inherit  the  favour  of  Qod. 
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In  the  text  it  is  said,  that  God  att  forth  Christ  oi  a  propMatum 
for  <tn,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  hia  righieotuness ; 
that  he  may  be  just,  when  justifying  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus. 
The  End,  ior  which  Christ  was  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  is,  that 
Qodj  consistently  with  justice,  may  justify  those  who  believe  in 
Christ.  The  peculiar  and  essential  nature  of  the  faith  of  such,  as 
believe  in  Jesus,  is  in  one  important  particular  exactly  definedi 
also,  in  the  text,  when  it  is  styled  faith  in  his  blood :  the  feithy 
through  which  alone  he  is  exnibited  in  the  text  as  becoming  a 
propitiation  to  men.  This  faith,  or  as  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
call  it,  trusty  or  confidence ;  (for  such  I  hope  hereafter  to  show 
it  to  be)  is  not,  indeed,  nor  is  it  here  asserted  to  be,  faith  in  the 
atonement  only;  but  it  is  faith  in  the  atonement />re-emment/y. 
We  are  reouired  to  believe  in  the  whole  character,  and  in  all  the 
offices,  of  Christ ;  but  we  are  required,  peculiarly,  to  believe  in 
him,  as  the  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.  Every  one,  who 
is  the  subject  of  this  faith,  the  real,  and  only  means  by  which  we 
become  interested  in  this  propitiation,  is  amply  exhibited  in  the 
text  as  entided  to  justification. 

That  every  such  believer  will  certainly  inherit  the  fevour  of 
God  cannot  be  rationally  doubted.     While  he  was  yet  a  sinner, 
condemned  and  ruined,  God,  moved  by  his  infinite  benevolence, 
sent  into  this  world  his  beloved  Son,  to  become  incarnate ;  to  be- 
come a  subject  of  his  law,  and  a  substitute  for  mankind;  to  lead 
a  Ufe  of  humiliation ;  and  to  die  the  accursed  death  of  the  cross ; 
that  he  might  redeem  such  sinners  from  the  curse  of  the  law ;  from 
a  guilty  cteiracter,  and  the  endless  miseries  of  devouring  fire.  The 
condition,  proposed  by  himself,  on  which  we  become  entitled  to 
the  blessings  of  this  redemption,  are  all  summed  up  in  this  single 
phrase :  Faith  in  Christ,  and  pre-eminently  in  his  atonement.    This 
condition  the  believer  has  performed ;  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
these  blessings.     His  title  is  secured  to  him  by  the  covenant  of 
Redemption,  by  the  immutable  promise  of  God  to  him,  by  the  glo- 
ry and  excellency  of  Christ's  mediation,  and  by  that  amazing  and 
immense  purpose  of  infinite  love,  which  proposed,  and  accom- 
plished, all  the  parts  of  this  wonderful  work.     Who  can  doubt  for 
a  moment,  that  lie,  who  proposed,  He,  who  accomplished,  this  as- 
tonishing design,  will  go  on  to  accomplish  every  thing,  which  it 
draws  in  its  train  ?     He,  that  spared  not  his  own  Son^  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not,  with  him  also,  freely  give  us  all 
things  ?    Can  any  thing  be  too  dear  to  be  given  to  those,  for  whom 
Christ  was  given  ?    Can  any  thing  be  too  great  to  be  oxpocted  by 
those,  who  are  united  to  the  Son  of  God,  as  members  of  his  bodu,  of 
his  flesh  and  of  his  bones  ;  who  are  become  his  seed  in  the  everlast- 
ing covenant ;  and  to  whom,  unasked,  he  has  from  his  own  over- 
flowing goodness  given  the  glory,  which  he  had  with  the  Father  be- 
.iver  the  world  was  ? 
every  believer,  then,  be  completely  assured,  that  his  cause 
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is  safe  in  the  hands  of  God*  He  has  ch$sen  the  good  part,  and  it 
shall  never  be  taken  from  him.  He,  who  has  begun  to  befriend 
him  in  this  infinite  concern,  will  never  leave  him  nor  forsake  Am* 
Ml  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord.  Though  Ai 
fall^  yet  shall  he  rise  again ;  and  his  mercy  Qod  will  not  uttei^y 
take  from  him.  In  the  seed,  sown  in  his  heart,  there  is  a  blessing  f 
the  beginning  of  immortal  life.  Cold  and  wintry  as  is  the  climatei 
beneath  which  it  has  sprung ;  unkind  and  barren  as  is  the  soil,  in 
which  it  grows ;  doubtful  and  fading  as  we  often  see  its  progress; 
it  cannot  die.  The  hand,  that  planted  it,  will  cultivate  it  with  un- 
ceasing care;  and  will  speedily  remove  it  to  a  happier  region, 
where  it  will  flourish,  and  blossom,  and  bear  fruit,  for  ever.  7  am 
persuaded^  says  St.  Paulj  that  neither  deaths  nor  life^  nor  angeltj 
nor  principalities  J  norpowersj  nor  things  present^  nor  things  to  come^ 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  sepa* 
rate  us  from  the  lave  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

3dly.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  those,  who  reject  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  are  without  any  hope  of  the  divine  favour. 

The  favour  of  God  is  proffered  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world 
through  Christ  alone ;  ana  those  only  are  promised  an  interest  in  it, 
who  cordially  believe  in  him,  as  the  expiation  of  sin.  Had  there 
been  any  other  condition,  upon  which  tnis  glorious  blessing  could 
be  communicated,  the  same  benevolence,  which  planned  and  ac- 
complished our  redemption,  would  undoubtedly  nave  communi- 
cated it  to  us.  No  such  communication  has,  however,  been  made. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  declared  in  the  most  explicit  language, 
that  he  who  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 

Even  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  silent,  and  no  such  awful  decla- 
rations had  been  found  in  them,  the  nature  of  the  subject  holds  out 
the  strongest  discouragement  to  every  presumption  of  this  kind. 
After  such  amazing  efforts,  made  on  the  part  of  God,  to  bring  man- 
kind back  from  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  to  restore  them  to  virtue 
and  happiness,  it  cannot  but  be  believed,  that  their  obstinate  con- 
tinuance in  sin  must  be  regarded  by  him  with  supreme  abhorrence. 
His  law  condemned  them,  for  their  original  apostacy,  to  final  ruin.  * 
To  the  guilt  of  this  apostacy,  unatoneJ,  unrepented  of,  and  there-  ' 
fore  remaining  in  all  its  enormity,  they,  in  this  case,  add  the  pecup 
liar  guilt  of  rejecting  the  singular,  the  eminently  divine,  goodneu 
of  God,  manifested  in  this  wonderful  provision  for  their  recoverjr* 
In  what  manner  they  could  more  contemptuously  despise  the  divine 
character,  in  what  manner  they  could  more  insolently  affront  the 
divine  mercy,  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  conceive.     No  other  offer 
can  be  so  kmd ;  no  other  blessing  so  great ;  no  other  display  of 
the  divine  character,  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception,  so  lovely. 
The  ingratitude,  therefore,  is  wonderful;  the  insolence  amazine; 
the  guilt  incomprehensible.      If,  then,  the  righteous  scarcely  oe 
saved,  where  shall  these  unbelieving,  ungodly  sinners  appear  f    If 
it  be  afearfvX  thing  for  all  men,  for  heathen  and  for  JtMommc- . 
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4ans,  io  fati  into  the  handi  of  the  UviM  Godf  what  must  it  be  for 
diese  men,  to  whom  Christ  is  ofiered  freely,  daily  and  alway; 
fdiQ  sit,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  under  the  noon-day  Ikht  of 
^e  Gospel,  and  bask,  through  life,  in  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness* 

Whence  do  these  persons  derive  their  hope  ?  From  their  cha- 
racter ?  That  could  not  save  them  under  the  law.  It  is  the  very 
guilt,  for  which  they  are  condemned.  From  their  repentance? 
They  exercise  none.  Even  if  they  did,  it  could  never  be  accept- 
ed. A  perfect  repentance,  as  has  been  heretofore  proved,  cannot 
become  an  expiation  for  sin.  But  such  repentance  was  never  ex- 
hibited by  men.  Their  repentance  is  not  even  a  sorrow  for  sin. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mere  dread  of  danger ;  a  mere,  terrified 
expectation  of  punishment.  Who,  however  abandoned,  does  not, 
at  times,  experience  such  repentance,  as  this?  Who  ever  dreamed, 
that  the  dread  of  death  ought  to  excuse  the  felon  from  the  gibbet? 

Let  every  unbeliever,  then,  tremble  at  the  approach  of  the  judg- 
ment. Let  him  no  longer  say  to  himself,  Peace^  peace ;  when  sua* 
dtn  destruction  is  coming  upon  him.  Let  him  turn  to  the  strong  hold, 
while  he  is  yet  a  prisoner  of  hope.  Let  him  turn  to  the  Lord  with 
all  the  hearty  with  fastings  with  weeping  and  with  mourning  ;  for  he 
is  gracious  and  merciful  j  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kinaness,  and 
repenteth  him  of  the  evil.  Who  knoweth,  if  he  will  turn,  and  repent, 
and  leave  a  blessing  behind  him  ? 

3dly.  It  is  evident  from  the  observations,  made  in  these  discourses, 
that  mankind  are  infinitely  indebted  to  Christ  for  expiating  their  sins* 

Christ  by  his  atonement  has  redeemed  mankind  from  under  the 
curse  of  the  law.  The  sufferings,  to  which  they  were  doomed  by 
this  curse,  were  endless  sufferings.  Without  an  expiation,  a  de- 
liverance from  these  sufferings  was  impossible.  Equally  impossi- 
ble was  it  for  any  other  person,  beside  Christ,  to  make  an  expia- 
tion. From  mere  compassion  to  our  ruined  world,  he  undertook 
the  arduous  labour  of  delivering  us  from  these  stupendous  suflbr- 
ings;  and  accomplished  it,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  blood.  Infi- 
nitely richyfor  our  sokes  he  became  poor,  that  we  through  him  might 
become  rich.  For  him  we  had  done  nothing,  and  were  disposed 
to  do  nothing.  For  us,  influenced  by  his  own  overflowing  good- 
ness, he  did  all  things.  He  taught  us,  as  our  prophet,  ail  things 
pertaining  to  life  and  godliness.  lie  lived  before  us,  as  our  ex- 
ample ;  he  diecf  for  us,  as  our  Propitiation ;  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
as  the  Earnest  of  our  resurrection  to  endless  life.  He  entered 
heaven,  as  our  Forerunner;  he  assumed  the  throne  of  the  Universe, 
as  our  Ruler,  Protector,  and  Benefiactor.  At  the  end  of  the  world 
he  will  appear  as  our  Judge  and  Rewarder;  and  will  conduct  to 
the  mansions  of  eternal  life,  all  those,  who  have  cordially  accepted 
of  his  mediation;  and  will  there,  throughout  interminable  2Lges,feed 
them  with  living  bread,  and  lead  them  to  fountains  of  living  waters, 
JTo  the  obligations,  conferred  by  such  a  benefi^tOT}  what  limits 
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can  be  set  ?  Our  deliverance  firom  sin  and  sorrow  is  a  boundless 
good ;  our  introduction  to  endless  virtue  and  happiness  is  a  bound* 
less  good*  But  of  all  this  good  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  the  foun* 
dation,  the  procuring  cause,  the  commencement,  and  the  security. 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  that  wets  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riche9^ 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessi$^m 
Such  is  the  everlasting  song,  to  which  the  four  living  creature*  m 
the  heavens  subjoin  their  unceasing  Amen. 

With  this  glorious  subject  in  our  view,  can  we  fail  to  be  astonish* 
ed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  treated  hf 
multitudes  of  those,  whom  he  came  to  redeem  ?  By  what  multi^ 
todes  is  he  regarded  with  cold-hearted  unbelief,  and  stupid  indif- 
ference ?  By  what  multitudes,  with  open  opposition  ana  avowed 
hostility  ?  By  what  multitudes,  with  snameless  contempt,  ins(detit 
sneers,  and  impudent  ridiculis  ?  How  often  is  his  glorious  name 
profaned,  and-  blasphemed,  by  those,  whom  he  dQed  to  save  flEKttn 
endlests  perdition ?  How  many  miserable  wretches,  tottering  onthd 
brink  of  eternal  ruin,  while  in  the  house  of  God,  while  in  tiuB 
house,  and  while  his  agonies,  endured  for  them,  are  resounding  in 
their  ears,  quietly  compose  themselves  to  sleep,  or  busily  empldy 
themselves  m  whispering,  amusement,  and  mirth ;  forgetful,  that 
they  have  souls  to  be  saved,  or  lost ;  and  destitute  of  a  wish  to  be 
interested' in  the  Saviour.  Had  Christ  been  as  regardless  of  tfalAe 
miserable  beings,  as  they  are  of  him ;  nay,  as  they  are  of  theitt^ 
selves';  what  would  have  become  of  them  in  the  day  ofwraihf 
What  will  become  of  them  in  that  dreadful  day,  if  they  continue  to 
t^at  Christ,  as  they  have  treated  him  hitherto  ? 

4thly«  It  is  evident  from  these  observations,  that  the  Chspel  alone 
fiimishes  a  consistent  scheme  of  salvation  to  mankind* 

The  Gospel  takes  man,  where  it  finds  him,  in  a  state  of  sin  and 
ruin,  condemned  by  the  law  of  God  to  final  perdition,  and  incapa* 
ble  of  justification,  by  his  own  righteousness*  In  this  situation,  it 
announces  to  him  a  Saviour,  divinely  great  and  glorious,  divinely 
excellent  and  lovely,  assuming  his  nature,  to  become  an  expiation 
fbr  his  sins ;  revealing  to  him  the  way  of  reconciliation  to  God'5 
and  inviting  him  to  enter  it,  and  be  saved.  The  acceptance  of  tlui 
expiation  it  announces  from  the  mouth  of  God  himself.  The  temoj 
on  which  we  may  be  reconciled,  it  discloses  witli  exact  precisioil 
and  perfect  clearness  ;  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read;  so  that  beg- 
gars and  children  may  understand,  and  accept  them.  Faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  repentance  towards  God,  and  holiness  of  character,  in- 
volve them  alt.  They  are  terms,  reasonable  in  diemsclves,  easy 
tt)  us,  and  productive  of  incomprehensible  good  to  all  who  embrace 
them.  To  overcome  the  stubbornness  of  our  hearts,  Christ  has 
conmussioned  the  Spirit  of  grace  to  sanctify  us  for  himself;  to 
draw  us  with  the  cords  of  his  love  y  to  guide  us  with  his  wisdom : 
to  uphold  us  with  his  power;  and  tb  conduct  us  under  his  kina 
providence  to  the  heavens.    In  this  scheme  is  contained  a!)  that 
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we  need,  and  all  that  we  can  rationally  desire*  The  way  of  salva- 
tion  18  here  become  a  highway^  and  way-faring  men,  though  fooU^ 
need  not  err  therein. 

The  Religion  of  the  Gospel  is  a  religion  designed  for  sinners. 
By  the  expiation  of  Christ  it  opens  the  brazen  door,  which  was  for 
ever  barred  against  their  return.  Here  the  supreme,  and  otherwise 
immoveable,  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  sinners,  is  taken  away. 
If  sinners  were  to  be  accepted,  it  was  not  possible  that  this  cty 
should  pass  from  CbiisU  The  next  great  obistacle  in  the  way  of 
their  acceptance  is  found  in  their  unholy,  disobedient  hearts,  pro- 
pense  to  evil  only,  and  continually  ;  and  the  next,  their  perpetual 
exposure  to  backslidine,  and  to  falling  finally  away.  These  ob- 
stacles, immoveable,  also,  by  any  means  on  this  side  of  heaven, 
the  Spirit  of  grace  by  his  most  merciful  interference  in  our  behalf 
entirely  removes.  Man,  therefore,  in  the  Gospel  finds  his  return 
firom  apostacy  made  possible ;  made  easy  ;  made  certain  ;  actual- 
ly beeun ;  steadily  carried  on  in  the  present  world ;  and  finally 
completed  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  no  other  scheme  of  religion  presents  to  us  even  plausible 
means  of  removing  these  difficulties.  Natural  religion,  to  which 
Infidels  persuade  us  to  betake  ourselves  for  safety,  does  not  even 

5)romise  us  a  return  to  God.  Natural  religion  is  the  religion  of 
aw  ;  of  that  law,  which  in  the  only  legal  language  declares  to  us. 
Do  these  things,  and  thou  shall  live :  but  the  soul,  that  sinneth,  shall 
die,  TJuse  things,  the  things  specified  in  the  requisitions  of  the 
law,  we  have  not  done ;  and  therefore  cannot  live.  We  have 
sinned,  and  therefore  must  die.  It  has  been  formerly  shown,  that 
the  law  knows  no  condition  of  acceptance,  or  justification,  but 
obedience.  Concerning  repentance,  faith,  forgiveness,  and  recon- 
ciliation, concerning  the  sinner's  return  to  God,  and  his  admission 
to  immortal  Hfe,  the  law  is  silent.  Its  only  sentence,  pronounced 
on  those  who  disobey,  is  a  sentence  of  final  condemnation. 

Whatever  we  may  suppose  the  law  to  be,  we  have  disobeyed  its 
precepts.  Nothing  has  been  ever  devised,  or  received,  by  man  as 
a  law  of  God,  which  all  men  have  not  disobeyed.  Infidels  cannot 
devise  such  a  law,  as  they  will  dare  to  call  a  law  of  God,  and  pub- 
lish to  men  under  this  title,  which  they  themselves,  and  all  other 
men,  have  not  often  disobeyed.  From  the  very  nature  of  law,  a 
nature  inseparable  from  its  existence  as  a  law,  disobedience  to  its 

Srecepts  must  be  condemned :  and,  if  nothing  interfere  to  preserve 
le  onender  from  punishment,  he  must  of  necessity  suffer.  To 
what  degree,  in  what  modes,  through  what  extent,  these  sufferings 
will  reach,  the  Infidel  cannot  conjecture.  To  his  anguish  no  end 
appears.  Of  such  an  end  no  arguments  can  be  furnished  by  his 
mind  ;  no  tidings  have  reached  his  ear ;  and  no  hopes  can  rational- 
ly arise  in  his  heart.  Death,  with  all  the  gloomy  scenes  attendant 
upon  a  dying  bed,  is  to  him  merely  the  commencement  of  doubt, 
Sear,  and  sorrow.    The  grave,  to  nim,  is  the  entrance  into  a  world^ 
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of  absolute  and  eternal  darkness.  That  world,  hung  round  with 
fear,  amazement,  and  despair,  overcast  with  midnight,  melancholy 
with  solitude,  desolate  of  every  hope  of  real  good,  opens  to  him 
through  the  dreary  passage  of  the  mve.  Boond  tnis  entrance 
he  sees  nothing,  he  Knows  nothing,  he  can  cofnecture  nothing,  but 
what  must  fill  his  heart  with  alarm,  and  make  his  death-bed  a  couch 
of  thorns.  With  a  suspense,  scarcely  less  terrible  than  the  mise- 
ries of  damnation  itself,  his  soul  lingers  over  the  vast  and  desolate 
abyss;  when,  compelled  by  an  unseen  and  irresistible  hand,  it 
plunges  into  this  uncertain  and  irreversible  doom,  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience what  is  the  measure  of  wo,  destined  to  reward  those,  who 
ohn/  not  God^  and  reject  the  salvation  proffisred  by  his  Son. 

HI  such  a  situation  what  man,  not  yet  lost  to  sense  and  thought, 
not  yet  convinced,  that  he  has  committed  the  sin  which  cannot  be 
forgiven,  would  not  hail  with  transport  the  dawn  of  the  Gospel; 
the  clear  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness ;  to  ilfiimine  his  path 
through  this  melancholy  world ;  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
to  shed  a  benevolent  lisht  upon  the  entrance  into  eternity,  and 
brighten  his  passage  to  ue  heavens ! 


SERMON  LVni. 

TUB   PRIBStBOOD   OF   CHRIST. — HIS   INTERCESSION. 


■■■Hcwt  vii.  S4,  26. — Bui  ihit  man,  hectnue  he  eidinmlh  erer,  kaih  «n  widUi^gt- 
c6lBjhri6<fA«od.  WherefinkeitmbUfmlm,  toHtftUumUihenttermoii,  Uudcmm 
VMtQ  Oad  ffy  him  ;  iteinghe  mtr  liteth  to  make  inUrtutionfor  UUm. 

Saving  Id  a  scries  of  discourses  examined,  as  far  as  I  thought 
it  necessary,  the  persofUiLhoRness  of  Christ ;  and  his  atonement  for 
m;  I  shall  now  proceed  in  the  order,  originally  proposed,  to  con- 
aider  his  InitreessiBtL, 

In  the  firat  vAse  of  the  text,  Sc  Paul  declares,  that  Christy  in 
contradistinction  to  earthly  high  priests,  has  animdiangeabUoriest' 
kood^  or,  as  the  original  more  exactly  signifies,  a  priesthooarohich 
pasnth  not  from  one  hand  to  another.  In  the  last  verse,  he  infeia 
from  this  fact,  that  he  is  able  to  save  his  followers  to  the  uttermost^ 
because  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  them.  The  Interces- 
sion of  Christ,  therefore,  is  here  declared  to  be  real;  to  be  made 
for  his  followers;  and  to  be  effectual  to  their  salvation.  Of  course, 
it  clainB,  in  a  high  degree,  our  serious  attention. 

7b  intercede  denotes,  originally,  to  go  between  one  person  and  an- 
other. In  its  secondary,  or  figurative,  sense,  the  only  one  in  which 
it  seems  now  to  be  used,  it  denotes  offering  petitions  in  behalf  of 
mnother ;  and,  in  the  Scriptures,  offering  such  petitions  to  God.  On 
this  subject  we  have  St.  John  as  a  Commentator,  to  direct  us.  If 
any  man  sin^  says  this  Apostle,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father^ 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  The  original  word,  here  translated  ad- 
vocate^ is  rajaxXijroc*  It  denotes  either  a  person,  who,  in  the  Roman 
courts  under  the  appellation  of  Patronus,  attended  a  client j  and  in 
countenancing,  advising,  and  interceding,  for  him,  took  an  effica- 
cious care  of  nis  interest :  or  an  Agent  of  one  of  the  States,  either 
allied,  or  tributary,  to  Rome,  who  took  a  similar  care  of  the  inter- 
ests of  that  State  before  the  Roman  Government,  and  interceded, 
firom  time  to  time,  with  the  Emperor  on  its  behalf,  as  those  interests 
demanded.  Such  is  one  of  the  offices,  assumed  by  Christ  in  the 
heavens. 

It  will  be  seen  at  'a  glance,  that  this  subject  is  merely  a  Scrip- 
tural one.  All  our  knowledge  concerning  it  is  derived  from  Reve- 
lation only.  Reason  can  add  nothing,  but  conjecture,  to  what  the 
Scriptures  have  taueht ;  and  you  are  not  now  to  learn,  that  additions 
of  this  nature  are  of  very  litde  value.  The  observations,  which  I 
propose  to  make  concerning  it,  I  shall  arrange  under  the  following 
oeads. 
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I.  The  CKaradtr  and  CXreumttancu  ^f  those  for  whom  Chriet 
intereeiee : 

II.  T%e  Manner  J  in  which  his  intercession  is  performed. 
Under  the  former  of  these  heads  I  observe,  ■ 

1st.  That  they  are  the  Children  of  God. 

In  proof  of  this  position  I  cite  the  fcUowing  passages. 

1st.  7%e  text.     Wherefore  he  is  abU  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them 

'  that  come  unto  God  by  him  :  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  interces* 

sion  for  them.    It  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  St.  Paul  speaks  here 

of  no  other  intercession,  than  that  which  is  made  for  such  as  come 

unto  God  by  Christ. 

9dly.  The  passage  already  quoted  from  1  John  \\.  1,  My  little 
children^  these  things  write  I  unto  you,  thai  ye  sin  not.  And  if  anjf 
man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  right* 
eous.  The  persons  who  are  here  Aaid  to  have  a%  advocate  with 
the  Father,  are  the  persons  denoted  by  the  word  we :  that  is,  St. 
John,  and  those  to  whom  he  writes  ;  or  whom  he  here  styles  little 
children :  in  other  words,  the  children  of  God. 

Sdly.  Romans  viii.  34,  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ 
that  died :  yea  rather,  that  has  risen  again  :  who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  ;  who,  also,  malceth  intercession  for  us.  The  persons 
for  whom  Christ  is  here  said  to  intercede,  are  those  included  in  the 
word  us^  those,  who  in  the  preceding  verse  are  called  God's  elect  f 
and  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  none  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  lAang 
thing  to  their  charge  ;  and  of  whom  in  the  verses  following  it  is  de- 
clared, that  nothing,  whether  present,  or  future,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  them  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord. 

I  know  of  no  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  which  even  seems  to  teach 
any  other  doctrine,  except /sataA  liii.  13,  And  he  made  intercession 
for  the  transgressors.  Of  this  passage  I  observe,  first,  that  saints 
may  be,  and  with  the  utmost  propriety  are,  considered  as  designed  by 
the  word  transgressors,  in  this  place.  Saints,  both  before  and  after 
their  regeneration,  are  transgressors ;  and  in  this  character,  only,- 
need  the  intercession  of  Christ. 

Secondly,  the  murderers  of  Christ  are  very'naturally  designated, 
in  this  place,  by  transgressors  \  and  the  passage  may  be  considereo^,. 
as  a  prophecy  of  the  intercession,  which  he  made  for  them  on  the 
cross. 

In  the  same  verse  it  is  said.  He  was  numbered  with  the  transgress 
sors :  that  is,  with  the  thieves,  between  whom  he  was  crucified ;  and 
with  all  the  other  capital  criminals,  condemned  to  the  same  death* 
All  these  were  eminently  transgressors ;  and  with  them  he  wa«r 
numbered,  or  reckoned,  when  he  was  pronounced  to  have  the  same 
character,  and  sentenced  to  the  same  infamy  and  sufTcring.  As  the 
word  transgressors  denotes  malefactors,  or  murderers,  in  the  for* 
mer  of  these  clauses,  it  is  very  naturally  understood  to  demote  per- 
sons of  the  same  character  in  the  latter.    In  the  former  clause, 
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also,  the  prophet  speaks  of  one  fact,  which  OKk  place  on  the  day 
of  Christ's  crucifixion :  it  is  very  naturally  supposed,  therefore, 
that  he  pursues  the  same  subject  through  the  verse,  and  that  the 
intercession,  mentioned  by  him,  was  made  on  the  same  day.  If 
these  remarks  are  just,  the  prophet  may  be  fairly  considered  as 
predicting,  in  this  passage,  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  his  murderers : 
t\ither,firgiv€  <Aem  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  !  This  was  a 
real  and  wonderful  instance  of  intercession ;  and  was  gloriously 
answered  in  the  conversion  of  several  thousands  of  these  persons 
to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel. 

2dly.  The  Children  of  Ch>d  are,  still,  the  subjects  of  backsliding^ 
andsin,  in  greater  or  les$  degrees,  while  they  live. 

In  every  child  of  God  there  still  exists  a  law  in  his  members , 
which  wars  against  the  law  in  his  mind,  and  often  brings  him  into 
captivity  to  the  faw  of  sin,  which  is  in  his  members*  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  all  such  sins  are  committed  not  only  against  the 
law,  but  aeainst  the  grace,  of  God ;  and  are  aggravated  by  this 
high  consideration.  Uriginally,  they  were  apostates ;  but  after- 
wards they  were  reconciled  to  God  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  his 
Son.  For  this  unspeakable  blessing  their  obligations  to  obedi- 
ence are  increased  beyond  measure.  Against  these  obligations, 
and  against  their  own  solemn  covenant,  recognizing  and  enhancing 
them,  they  still  have  sinned.  Their  ingratitude,  therefore,  is 
peculiar,  and  all  their  transgressions  are  heightened  by  the  amaz- 
ing consideration,  that  they  have  been  redeemed,  sanctified,  and 
forgiven. 

3dly.  Notwithstanding  their  backslidings,  they  are  not  utterly 
cast  off. 

My  mercy,  saith  God,  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore  ;  and  my 
covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him.  His  seed,  also,  will  I  mah  to 
endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven.  If  his  chil- 
dren forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judgments  ;  if  they  break 
my  statutes  and  keep  not  my  commandments :  Then  will  I  visit  their 
transgression  with  the  rod  and  their  iniquity  mth  stripes.  Neverthe- 
less, my  loving  kindness  I  will  not  utterly  take  from  him,  nor  suffer 
my  faithfulness  to  fail.  Psalm  Ixxxix.  28 — 33.  This  is  the  uni- 
versal language  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject.  Perse- 
cuted, but  not  forsaken;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed;  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair;  chastened,  but  not  killed.  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  Apostles ;  and  such  was  their  condition.  Such,  also,  m 
various  respects,  is  that  of  all  their  followers. 

For  the  obliteration  of  the  sins  of  persons,  so  circumstanced,  it 
cannot  be  irrational  to  suppose,  that  some  provision  would  be 
made  by  Him,  who  sent  his  son  to  die  for  them ;  and  who  had  pro- 
mised in  the  covenant  of  Redemption,  that  they  should  endure  for 
ever. 

II.  /  shall  consider  the  Manner,  in  which  the  Intercession  of  Christ 

u  performed. 
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On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  Some  of  the  ancients  were  of  opinion^  thai  Christ  executes 
this  offict  by  presenting^  continually^  hts  human  nature  before  the 
throne  of  his  Father.  Aquinas^  also,  a  more  modern  writer,  says, 
^'Christ  intercedes  for  us  oy  exhibiting,  with  a  desire  of  our  salva- 
tion, to  the  view  of  the  Father,  the  human  nature  assumed  for  us, 
and  the  mysteries  celebrated,  or  accomplished,  in  it.'' 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Christ  does  thus  exhibit  his 
human  nature  in  the  heavens ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  this  is  a 
continual  exhibition  of  what  he  has  done,  and  sufTered  for  the  glory 
of  his  Father,  and  the  salvation  of  his  Church.  All  this  was  done 
by  him  in  the  human  nature  ;  which  is,  therefore,  an  unceasing  and 
anecting  symbol  of  his  wonderful  labours  for  these  great  ends* 
The  same  exhibition  is,  also,  a  strong  and  constant  memorial  of 
his  own  love  to  his  followers,  and  his  earnest  desires  that  they  may 
be  foreiven  and  saved.  These  desires,  therefore,  together  witK 
these  labours  and  sufferings,  being  all  forcibly  exhibited  in  this 
presentation  of  his  human  nature  before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty 
in  the  heavens  ;  it  is,  1  think,  a  well-founded  opinion,  that  in  this 
manner,  the  intercession  of  Christ  is,  partially  at  least,  performed. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  are  to  remember  that  the  high  priest, 
whose  intercession  was  a  type  of  that  of  Christ,  made  this  inter- 
cession, not  by  offering  prayers  for  the  people  in  the  most  holy  place^ 
but  by  sprinkling  the  blood  of  sacrifices  on  the  mercy-seat.  A^  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  here  presented  before  God  by  way  of 
intercession ;  so  Christ  is  considered  as  presenting  the  memorials 
of  his  sacrifice  before  God  in  the  heavens :  and  as  the  high  priest 
by  this  act  opened  to  the  Israelites  the  earthly  holy  places ;  so  Christ 
is  considered  as  in  the  like  manner  opening  the  heavenly  holy  places 
to  his  own  followers  for  ever. 

2dly.  Christ  pleads^  substantially^  for  th^  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of 
his  fotlowersj  their  preservation  in  holiness^  and  their  final  accept^ 
ance  into  heaven. 

Intercession  in  its  very  nature  involves  petition.  The  manner 
in  which  it  is  performed  may  vary;  but  the  substance  is  always  the 
same.  In  whatever  manner,  therefore,  Christ  may  be  supposed  to 
intercede  for  his  children,  he  must,  substantially,  offer  up  petitions 
on  their  behalf.  That  they  need  this  intercession  cannot  be  ra- 
tionally doubted.  The  blessings,  to  which  they  are  conducted,  are 
the  greatest  of  all  blessings ;  tneir  final  forgiveness,  acceptance, 
purification,  and  eternal  life.  Of  these  and  all  other  blessings 
they  are  wholly  unworthy.  That  much  is  necessary  to  be  done 
for  such  persons,  in  order  to  save  them  from  punishment,  and  se- 
cure to  them  immortal  happiness,  is  a  doctrine  accordant  with  the 
dictates  of  common  sense.  In  this  world  great  evils  are  remitted, 
and  great  blessings  procured,  to  the  undeserving,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  the  worthy  and  honourable.  Analogy,  therefore,  leads  us 
to  look  to  similar  means,  for  the  accomplisnment  of  similar  pur- 

VoL.  11.  3a 
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poses,  in  the  Vmversal  providence  of  God.  Especially  will  this 
seem  natural,  and  necessary,  where  the  grAtest  blessings  are 
to  be  obtained  for  those,  who  are  loiworihy  of  ilu  least  of  aU 
hltBsingSm 

3dly«  In  John  17th  we  have^  if  1  mistake  not^  an  example  of  this 
very  intercession. 

This  chapter  is  the  last  communication  of  Christ  to  his  Apostles 
before  his  death.  In  it  he  recites,  briefly,  his  wonderful  labours 
for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  for  the  good  of  his  children ;  declares, 
that  he  had  finished  the  work  allotted  to  him ;  and  announces,  that 
he  was  bidding  adieu  to  the  scene  of  his  humiliation,  and  preparing 
to  enter  into  his  glory. 

^  On  these  grounds,  he  prays  his  Father  to  sanctify,  and  perfect, 
his  children ;  to  keep  them,  while  they  were  in  the  world,  from  the 
evil ;  to  make  them  one  in  their  spirit,  their  character,  and  their 
pursuits ;  and  to  cause  the  love,  which  He  exercised  towards 
Christ,  to  rest  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  declares,  that 
he  had  given  to  them  his  own  glory ;  and  that  it  was  his  will,  that 
they  should  be  where  he  was,  and  behold  his  glory  for  ever.  All 
these  illustrious  things,  also,  he  solicits,  on  the  ground  of  his  Father's 
love  to  him,  and  his  own  labours  and  sufferings  in  obedience  to 
His  will. 

In  this  prayer  of  Christ  we  have  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
intercession  in  the  heavens.  The  same  things  are  recited,  and  the 
same  things  requested,  here,  which  wc  are  taught  to  expect  there ; 
and  all  is  asked  of  God,  which  can  contribute  to  their  safety,  or  their 
happiness. 

II  these  observations  be  allowed  to  be  just ;  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  great  ends  of  Christ's  intercession  are  to  preserve  his  followers 
from  final  backsliding ;  an  evil,  to  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  certainly  be  exposed,  notwithstanding  all  the  virtuous  prin- 
ciples which  they  possess :  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  those  sins, 
wnich  they  commit  after  their  Regeneration :  and  to  secure  their 
reception  into  the  world  of  glory.  These  ends  are  of  the  highest 
importance  to  them,  and  in  the  highest  degree  declarative  oi  the 
goodness  of  God. 

This  method  of  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  God,  is  wholly  ac- 
cordant with  the  common  dictates  of  the  human  mind.  Similar 
means,  as  I  have  observed,  are  used,  and  efficaciously  used,  to  pro- 
cure the  remission  of  punishment,  and  the  enjoyment  of  good,  for 
unworthy  men  in  the  present  world.  That  which  is  done  here, 
therefore,  and  has  ever  been  done  with  the  plainest  propriety,  and 
the  most  decisive  efficacy,  strongly  illustrates  the  reasonableness 
and  propriety  of  what  is  thus  done  in  the  heavens. 

From  these  observations  I  infer, 

1st.  The  perfect  Safety  of  the  Children  of  God. 

Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  infinitely  meritorious  Redeemer 
of  ^len,  intercedes  for  their  preservation  in  holiness,  the  forgiveness 
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of  their  backslidines,  and  their  final  acceptance  into  heaven. 
T%e  Father  always  heareth  the  Son.  It  is  impossible,  that  his  in- 
tercession should  fail,  or  that  the  pnrposes  ot  it  should  not  be  ac- 
complished. His  followers,  therefo]*e,  though  exposed  to  ten  thou- 
sana  dangers,  and  to  numberless  temptations,  encmies,and  backslid-  * 
ings ;  thoueh  always  in  a  state  of  peril,  and  living  only  a  doubtful 
and  scarcely  perceptible  life;  will  pass  ttfely  mrough  all  these 
hazards,  and  finally  arrive  at  the  possession  of  perfect  noliness  and 
everlasting  joy. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  evinced  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  by 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  AtonemeM  of  Christ,  It  is  equally 
evident  from  his  intercession.  Christ,  in  his  prayer  at  the  tomb  o[ 
Lazarus^  says  to  the  Father,  /  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  oIvhM, 
In  his  Intercessory  prayer,  in  the  xvii.  of  John,  he  declares,  that 
be  intercedes,  not  only  for  his  Apostles  and  their  fellow-disciples 
then  existing,  but  also  for  them,  who  should  believe  on  him  through 
their  word;  that  is,  the  Gospel.  Those  then,  who  believe  on  him 
through  the  Gospel,  are  universally  interested  in  that  intercession 
of  Christ,  which  the  Father  heareth  always.  Of  course,  their 
safety  is  complete,  their  interest  in  the  divine  &vour  indefeasible, 
and  their  title  to  endless  life  unalterably  secure. 

3dly.   fVe  have  here  a  strong  proof  that  Christ  is  unchangeabUm 

In  rroverbs  8th,  after  giving  a  variety  of  testimonies  of  Ut  com- 
passion for  sinners,  he  informs  us,  that  before  the  mountainB  were 
settled,  or  the  earth  was  made,  he  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  in  a  glorious  foresight  of  the  good,  which  he  intended  to 
accomplish ;  and  that  his  delights  were  from  eternity  with  the  sons 
of  men.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  divine  benignity,  though  infi- 
nitely rich  in  the  possession  of  all  eood,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor,  that  we  through  him  might  become  rich.  The  Word^ 
who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  ;  and  we  beheld  his  glory^ 
(the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  While  he  dwelt  in  this  Apostate  world,  he  unc&rwent  a 
course  of  extreme  humiliation,  labours,  and  sufferings,  for  the  sake 
of  mankind ;  and,  in  the  end,  purchased  for  them  the  regeneration 
of  the  soul,  and  a  title  to  everlasting  life,  with  the  agonies  of  the 
cross. 

To  the  heavens  he  has  gone  before,  to  prepare  a  place  for  them, 
and  to  receive  them  to  himself.  In  that  glorious  world,  amid  all 
the  splendours  of  his  exaltation,  he  forgets  not  for  a  moment  those 
worms  of  the  dust,  whom  he  came  to  redeem ;  those  backsliding, 
firail,  sinning  apostates,  for  whom  he  poured  out  his  blood  on  the 
accursed  tree ;  but,  in  the  strong  language  of  the  Apostle,  ever 
lives  to  make  intercession  for  them.  By  his  intercession,  as  well  as 
by  his  government,  he  secures  their  continuance  in  holiness; 
cleanses  them  from  secret  faults  ;  restrains  them  from  presumptuous 
sins ;  and  thus  keeps  them  innoenU  qf  the  great  transgression* 
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Thus  his  love  is,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  same  bound- 
less love  to  himself,  divinely  glorious;  to  them  great  beyond 
example,  beneficial  beyond  degree. 

Sdly.  The  intercession  of  Christ  most  affectingly  teaches  us  the 
Grace  of  God  in  the  salvation  qf  sinners. 

Sinners  are  originally  redeemed,  forgiven,  and  sanctified,  by  the 
mere,  sovereign  eoodness  of  God«  After  all  these  mighty  works 
are  accomplished,  they  are  still  guilty  and  undeserving;  they 
need  the  intercession,  as  well  as  the  atonement,  of  Chnst ;  ana 
without  it  could  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  be  with  propriety 
blessed  in  the  heavens.  In  consequence  of  this  intercession,  they 
are  preserved  from  fatal  declension ;  their  sins,  committed  after 
their  regeneration,  are  forgiven ;  and  themselves  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  God. 

In  heaven,  this  intercession  is  continued  for  ever.  Throughout 
eternity,  the  children  of  God  are  thus  furnished  with  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  their  everlasting  happiness  is  the  result  of  mere, 
sovereign  goodness  and  mercy ;  and  that  all  the  glory  of  devising, 
accomplishing,  and  bestowing,  this  happiness  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Him.  The  praises  of  the  neavenly  world,  and  the  gratitude 
whence  they  spring,  will  from  this  source  derive  a  more  exquisite 
rapture ;  their  sense  of  dependence  on  God  be  more  humble,  in- 
tense, and  lovely ;  and  their  perseverance  in  holiness  find  the  most 
delightful,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful,  motives. 

4thly.  How  wonderful  is  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners  ! 

It  is  beyond  measure  wonderful,  that  he  should  love  them  at  all. 
What  are  they  ?  Guilty,  rebellious,  odious  creatures ;  opposed  to 
his  will,  designs,  and  character ;  requiting  his  love  with  ingratitude, 
hatred,  and  contempt;  crucifying  him  afresh  by  their  unbeliefs 
and  accounting  the  blood  of  the  covenant^  wherewith  he  was  sane- 
tifiedj  an  unholy  thing*  W^hy  did  he  love  them  ?  Not  because 
they  were  rational  beings.  With  a  word  he  could  have  created 
millions  of  such  beings,  for  one  of  them ;  and  all  more  rational,  and 
more  exalted,  than  themselves.  Not  because  of  their  moral  ex- 
cellence ;  for  they  had  none.  Not  because  he  needed  them ;  for 
he  cannot  need  any  thing ;  and  they  possessed  nothing,  which  they 
did  not  receive  from  him. 

On  the  contrary,  all  his  conduct  towards  them  sprang  from  his 
own  boundless  good-will :  his  disinterested  love.  They  were  not 
deserving ;  but  he  was  pitiful ;  they  were  not  valuable ;  but  he  was 
bountiful ;  they  were  not  necessary  to  him  ;  but  he  was  infinitely 
necessary  to  them.  Herein  is  love  ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us^  and  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  ^is.  It  was  because  Christ 
was  superlatively  good ;  and  because  we  were  poor^  and  wretched^ 
and  miserable  J  and  blind,  and  naked,  and  in  want  of  all  things  that 
this  glorious  Person  had  compassion  on  us  in  our  apostacy  and 
ruin.  He  lived  and  died,  he  reigns  and  intercedes,  that  we  might 
live,  and  not  die.  This  great  work  he  began  to  execute  here ;  and 
he  carries  it  on  in  the  heavens  throughout  eternity. 
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In  that  worid  of  elory,  although  elevated  to  the  throne  of  the 
Universe,  and  behouling  all  things  beneath  his  feet ;  although  loved, 
obeyed,  and  worshipped,  with  supreme  attachment  and  homage 
by  the  great  kingdom  of  virtuous  beings ;  he  assumes,  and  executes, 
the  office  of  an  mtercessor  for  the  fallen  children  of  Adam.  In 
that  world  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  themj  however  degraded  by 
their  apostacy,  and  however  odious  by  their  guilt,  by  the  endear- 
ing names  oifriends  and  brethren.  Hfe  is  the  universal  ruler ;  but 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  appear  as  the  Elder  Brother^  the  First-hom 
of  this  human  assembly ;  nay,  as  a  suppliant  for  those  whom  he 
rules.  He  is  a  person  of  infinite  dignity  and  perfection ;  but  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  appear  as  a  companion  to  those,  who  could  origin- 
ally say  to  corruption^  Thou  art  our  father^  and  to  the  worm,  TTiou  art 
our  mother  and  our  sister.  Thus  the  character,  which  he  exhibit- 
ed on  earth,  he  sustains  in  heaven.  He  is  still  in  the  same  man- 
ner meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  still  yeecb  his  disciples  and  leads 
them  to  fountains  of  living  waters.  To  him  they  have  been  indebt- 
ed for  the  atonement  of  their  sins,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls ; 
and  to  him  they  will  be  infinitely  indebted  for  the  conununication 
of  knowledge,  holiness,  and  enjoyment,  throughout  the  endless  ages 
of  their  being. 

What  character  can  be  compared  with  this?  Before  it,  how 
does  all  other  excellence  fade !  In  it  what  exaltation  and  conde- 
scension are  blended !  What  greatness  and  benignity  united ! 
What  must  be  the  Mind,  in  which  these  majestic,  and  these  sweet 
and  lovely,  characteristics  thus  unchangeably  and  for  ever  harmo- 
nize :  a  mind  supremely  great  and  dorious  in  the  lowly  station  of 
a  man  ;  a  child ;  a  servant  to  a  humble  artisan  ;  and  divinely  meek 
and  condescending  in  the  infinite  splendour  of  universal  dominion! 

What  dishonour  is  here  reflected  on  the  pride  of  Men  and  fallen 
Angels !  Pride,  unsatisfied  with  all  present  attainments,  and  mak- 
ing the  greatest  communications,  from  God,  of  distinction  and  glo- 
ry, the  mere  foundations  of  claiming  more,  and  of  murmuring,  oe- 
cause  they  are  not  elevated  to  higher  honours,  and  replenished 
with  more  extensive  enjoyments !  How  poor,  how  debased,  how 
odious,  how  guilty,  is  that  pride !  How  contemptible  does  it  ap- 

Eear,  when  compared  witii  the  Redeemer's  condescension !  In 
eaven  there  is  no  pride  ;  on  earth,  and  in  hell,  it  is  the  prevailing 
character.  Men  are  proud ;  fallen  Angels  are  proud.  Christ  is 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  What  would  become  of  the  universe, 
were  pride  to  find  a  place  in  the  infinite  Mind  ? 

5thly.  How  differently  are  Christians  regarded  by  Christ,  and 
by  evil  men  ? 

Christ  descended  from  heaven,  and  left  the  glory,  which  he  had 
with  the[Father  before  ever  the  world  was,  to  befriend  Christians. 
He  became  a  man  ;  he  lived ;  he  laboured  through  life ;  he  hung 
upon  the  cross,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb ;  to  redeem  them  from 
sm  and  death.    He  arose  firom  the  dead ;  ascended  to  heaven ;  $ai 
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down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  nwjesty  on  high  ;  became  head  over 
M  things^  governs  all  things ;  and  intercedes  with  lus  Father  for 
ever;  for  the  benefit  of  Christians.  To  save  and  bless  them  is,  in 
a  tense,  his  professional  employment  throughout  eternity* 

How  different  is  the  conduct  of  evil  men  towards  the  very  same 
persons !  In  the  eyes  of  these  men,  Christians  are  objects  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred  ;  and  in  their  customary  language  are  styled  su* 
perstitious,  enthusiasts,  hypocrites,  fanatics,  and  bigots.  Men  of 
the  same  character  mocked  and  crucified  Christ ;  tjBeir  followers 
have  ever  since  exhibited  the  same  spirit ;  at  times  in  the  same, 
at  other  times  in  different  manners ;  but  in  all  its  exhibitions  the 
spirit  has  been  the  same. 

Reason  would  naturally  ask,  when  contemplating  this  subject, 
What  evil  have  Christians  done,  to  merit  this  treatment  t  Have 
they  injured  these  enemies  ?  Have  they  injured  the  public  ?  Are 
they  not  as  industrious,  as  peaceable,  as  just,  as  sincere,  as  kind, 
as  useful,  as  other  men  ?  Do  they  not,  as  parents,  children,  friends, 
neiriibours,  magistrates,  and  citizens,  perform  the  duties  of  life  as 
faitnfiilly,  as  those  who  are  not  Christians?  Do  they  transgress 
(he  laws,  oppose  the  ^vernment,  or  disturb  the  peace,  of  society, 
more  tlian  tneir  enemies  themselves  ?  If  thev  are  guilty  of  such 
crimes,  it  can  undoubtedly  be  proved ;  it  ought  to  be  proved ;  and 
they  ought,  accordingly,  to  be  condemned  and  punished.  To  this 
no  fair  objection  can  be  made  even  by  Christians  themselves. 

But  how  far  from  these  dictates  of  reason  has  been  all  the  con- 
duct of  their  adversaries  ?  Have  they  even  attempted  any  proof  of 
this  nature  ?  Have  not  their  accusations  been  general  and  indefi- 
nite, like  the  outcry  raised  against  Paul  and  his  companions :  These^ 
that  have  turned  the  world  iq>side  doum,  have  come  hither  also :  the 
mere  exclamations  of  undiscriminating  malevolence ;  not  the  spe- 
cific charges  of  sober  conviction. 

To  this  malevolence  what  an  endless  train  of  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  of  men,  covered  with  the  hoary  locks  of  age,  of  children, 
scarcely  escaped  from  the  cradle ;  have  been  offered  up  on  the  al- 
tar of  persecution !  What  multitudes  by  the  ancient  Heathen , 
what  multitudes  by  the  idolatrous  Apostates  from  Christianity; 
what  multitudes  by  the  Infidels,  of  modern  times ! 

Where  law  and  government  have  prevented  these  atrocities,  how 
many  private  and  personal  injuries,  how  many  sneers,  and  taunts, 
how  many  stings  of  gall  and  bitterness,  has  Christianity  been 
obliged  to  endure !  How  many  aspersions  have  been  cast  on  their 
doctrines,  designs,  and  characters,  merely  to  load  them  with  shame ! 
How  firequcntly  are  their  best  intentions  misconstrued,  and  their 
most  benevolent  labours  perverted,  in  this  very  land,  originally 
peopled  by  Christians,  ana  consecrated  to  religion  :  this'  land  con- 
verted  hy  Christians  fix)m  a  wilderness  into  a  habitation  of  indus- 
try, peace,  civilization,  and  happiness :  to  change  which  from  a 
howbng  wilderness  into  an  asylum  of  persecuted  piety,  Christians 
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encountered  the  perils  of  the  Ocean,  and  the  suffmngs  of  the 
desert;  sustained  all  the  horrors  of  savage  war,  and  all  the  cvili  * 
of  &mine,  disease,  and  death.  In  this  very  land,  how  many  ene» 
mies  have  arisen  up  to  the  Church  of  Grod,  among  the  descendants 
of  these  very  Christians,  and  among  the  brethren  of  those  who  are 
persecuted !  They  know  not,  perhaps,  that  their  curses  are  di- 
rected to  the  fathers  who  begat  them^  or  that  their  evt  is  evil 
towards  the  mothers  who  bore  ihem;  nor  mistrust,  that  their  scorn 
is  pointed  against  the  source,  whence,  under  God,  they  have  deriv- 
ed every  enioyment,  and  every  hope. 

Against  this  source  of  blessings,  the  religion  of  Christians,  they 
are  more  malignant,  than  even  against  Christians  themselves* 
The  Bible  is  hated  more  than  those  who  believe  it ;  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  Christianity  more  than  its  professors.  What  are 
those  duties  ?  They  are  all  summed  up  in  those  two  great  pre^ 
cepts,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  and  in  the  means  of  producing  obedienc$ 
to  these  precepts  in  the  soul  of  man.  What  is  there  in  these  pre- 
cepts, which  can  be  the  object  of  vindicable  hatred  ?  Who  will 
stand  up,  and  say ;  who  will  say  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  heart; 
<^  It  is  an  odious  and  contemptible  thing  to  love  God ;  to  obey  his 
TCMce ;  to  believe  in  his  Son ;  to  shun  the  anger  of  God ;  to  escape, 
from  endless  sin  and  misery;  and  to  attain  everlasting  virtue  aM 
happiness ;"  Or  is  it,  in  the  view  of  common  sense,  wise  to  chooee 
the  anger  of  God  rather  than  his  favour,  a  depraved  character  rath- 
er than  a  virtuous  one,  the  company  of  apostates  and  fiends  rather 
than  of  saints  and  angels,  and  hell  rather  than  heaven? 

Is  it  odious,  is  it  contemptible,  is  it  ridiculous,  does  it  deserve  ob- 
loquy and  persecution,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ;  to  ex- 
hibit universal  kindness ;  to  deal  justly ;  to  speak  truth ;  to  fulfil 
promises ;  to  relieve  the  distressed ;  to  obey  laws ;  to  reverence 
magistrates ;  to  resist  temptation ;  to  be  sober,  chaste,  and  temper- 
ate ;  and  to  follow  all  things,  which  are  honesty  pure^  lovely,  and 
of  good  report  ? 

Is  it,  on  the  contrary,  honourable ;  is  it  praiseworthy  ;  does  it 
merit  esteem  and  reward ;  to  be  impious,  profane,  and  blasphem- 
ous; to  be  infidels;  to  have  a  seared  conscience;  to  possess  a 
hard  heart ;  to  be  unjust,  unkind,  and  unfaithful ;  to  be  false,  per- 
jured, and  seditious ;  to  be  lieht-minded,  lewd,  and  gluttonous  ? 

Is  not  the  true  reason  of  all  this  hostility  to  Christians,  the  plain 
superiority  of  their  character  to  that  of  their  enemies  ?  Does  not 
the  hatrea  arise  from  their  consciousness  of  this  superiority ;  from 
the  impatience  which  they  feel,  whenever  they  behold  it ;  from  the 
wounds,  which  neighbouring  excellence  always  inflicts  ?  Do  they 
not  feel,  that  good  men  cast  a  shade  upon  their  character;  reprove 
them,  at  least  by  the  silent  and  powerful  voice  of  their  own  virtue ; 
serve  as  a  second  conscience,  to  hold  out  their  sin  before  their 
eyes;  and  alarm  their  hearts  with  a  secret  and  irresistible  sense  of 
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fntare  danger  ?  Do  not  wicked  men  say  in  their  hearts,  as  they 
*  said  at  thd  tiqge  when  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  written:  TTiere- 
fo/rt  let  us  lie  m  wait  for  the  righteous^  because  he  is  not  for  our  turn; 
and  he  is  clean  contrary  to  mur  doings*  He  uphraideth  us  with  our 
offending  the  law  ;  and  objecteth  tovur  infamy  the  transgressings  rf 
our  education.  He  professeth  to  Imve  the  knowledge  of  God;  and 
calleth  himself  the  child  of  the  Lord.  He  was  made  to  reprov€  our 
thowhts.  He  is  grievous  unto  us,  even  to  behold :  for  his  life  is 
not  like  other  men^s  ;  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion.  We  are 
esteemed  of  him  as  counterfeits ;  he  tAstaineth  from  our  ways  as 
from filthiness  ;  he  pronounceth  the  end  of  the  just  to  be  blessed; 
and  maketh  his  boast ,  that  God  is  his  Father,  Let  us  see,  tf  his 
words  be  true;  and  let  us  prove  what  shall  happen  in  the  end  of  him, 
.Let  us  examine  him  with  despitefulness,  ana  torture,  that  we  may 
know  his  meekness,  and  prove  his  patience.  Let  us  condetnn  him 
with  a  shameful  death :  for  by  his  own  saying  he  shall  be  respected. 
Apply  this  description  ;  and  you  will  find  it  as  exact,  and  just,  as 
if  it  had  been  written  yesteraay,  and  intended  to  mark  out,  in  the 
saoB^^finite  manner,  the  loose  and  profligate  of  our  own  land. 

But  let  Christians  remember,  that  these  things  will  not  always 
be.  The  time  will  come ;  it  will  soon  come ;  when  their  enemies, 
however  numerous,  proud,  and  prosperous,  will,  ^kt  sheep,  be  laid 
in  the  grave.  Death  shall  feed  on  them  ;  and  the  worm  shall  cover 
fftsm.  Their  beauty  shall  consume  away;  and  the  upright  shall 
have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning.  Then  shall  au  the  just 
bt  far  from  oppression  ;  for  they  shall  not  fear;  and  from  terror; 
for  it  shall  not  come  near  thenu  God  shall  redeem  them  from  the 
power  of  the  grave;  a|id  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 
^^n  shall  it  be  seen,  that  their  light  affliction,  in  the  present  world, 
was  but  for  a  moment,  and  that  its  real  and  happy  efficacy  was 
no  other,  than  to  work  for  them  afar  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory. 
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EpuuAJTf  L  Sa-88L— ITMdb  Ae  imt^ftl  m  CAriiC,  JLm  JU  raueil  Ami  /Hm  lAc  v: ' 
dtadtmd Hi  Atw g< ^f  cwwi njg^  to|^ in  the  hemenlM plaeei;  Far §4jjbe  ail  mrn^  ^ 
t^miiif,  mnd  power,  and  mighi,  tmmimmmon,  md  every  name  ihtdunamU  «st     ' 
anfyinihitwarld,haaltotnihaiwitttkutoeeme.    JSnd  haili  mU  aii U^ig^ mt^^ 
derkdt  Jkei;  amd  gave  hmnio  be  the  head  aaer  ail  AingaU  the  CkMrek^  *  ■ 

I  HAVE  now  in  a  series  of  sermons  examined  the  character  d  ,^,  ^ 
CShrist,  as  the  propket^  and  high  priest j  of  mankind.    Under  his  fro* 
mhetical  chafueier  I  have  considered  kk  preachings  hy  himeelfy  and 
hr  Atf  Apostles  ;  the  Things^  taught  hy  both;  the  Manner ^  in  loAieft,    |j| 
Uuy  were  taught ;  and  their  consequences.     Under  his  Priesthotfi  I  ^ 
have  considered  Aw  j^erxofio/  holiness  ;  his  atonement;  and  Aiai»^ 
tereession.  ■ 

I  shall  now,  acfKvding  to  the  original  scheA  mentioned  when 
I  began  to  <liK^n|i|<6  o^diation  of  Christ,  proceed  to  consider  M^^ 
character  as  a  M^  ^^K    ' 

That  this  character  is  p'ven  to  Christ  ip  the  Scriptures,  in  wKrm  ' 
stances  almost  literally  mnumerable,  is  perfecdy  well  knowDHc^ .    '  * 
every  reader  of  the  Bible.     In  the  Hecond Psalm,  there  is  a  solemiA^  ** ' ' 
annunciation  of  the  Kingly  office  of  ^hrist  to  the  world.     It  is  in-       «  - 
troduced  with  these  woras :  I  have  setj  or  as  m  the  Hebrew,  have        ^'^ 
anointed,  Afy  King  on  wf/  holy  hill  of  Zion,     Vnto  usj  says  Jsai 
a  child  is  bom  ;  unto  us  a  Sofi  is  given  ;  and  the  Government  si 
be  upon  his  shoulders  ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonder^ 
Counsellor s  the  mighty  Godj  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age^  thi 
Prince  of  peace;  and  of  the  increase  of  hie  Govemmenty  and  if  hie 
peace^  there  shall  be  no  end :  Upon  the  throne  ofDavid^  and  upon  iUs 
Kingdom^  to  order  it,  amUo  establish  itwithjudgment,  and  withj^liff^ 
lice,  from  henceforth,  evm  for  ever.     The  Lord  hath  sworn,  sayi 
David,  and  toill  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  or^ 
der  of  Melchisedek.    Melchisedek  was  Doth  a  Kins  and  a  priesL 
The  priesthood  of  Christ,  therefore,  was  a  royal  priesthood ;  or  the 
priesthood  of  a  person  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  King :  Liktf^ 
Aklckisedek,  a  King  of  righteousness,  and  a  King  of  peace.     Thy 
throne,  O  God,  says  t)avid,  is  for  ever  and  ever  ;  and  the  sceptre  of 
thy  Kingdom  f»  a^eptre  of  righteousness.   He  shall  reign,  says  Go* 
Arte/,  when  predicting  his  birUi  to  Mary,  He  shall  reign  over  th$ 
hoftse  of  Jacob  for  ever,  9ftd  of  his  Kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end^ 
His  name,  says  St«  John,  is  called  the  Word  qfGod;  and  he  hath  am  • 
his  vest%sre  and  on  hie'^thigh  a  name  written';  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords. 
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lo  the  text  we  are  presented  with  several  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  Kingly  office  of  Christ,  which  shall  now  be  the  sub- 
ject of  our  consideration. 

We  are  taught  in  this  passage,  ^ 

L  Thai  G(3i  hath  exalted  (Jhiyt  to  this  Dominion: 

II.  The  Extent  of  this  Domimon : 

III.  TTiat  this  Dominion  was  given^  and  assumed,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church. 

I.  fVe  are  taught  that  God  hath  exalted  Christ  to  this  Dominion* 
This  doctrine  is  repeatedly  taught  in  the  text,  in  the  following 
expressions.  He  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places.  He  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet.  He  gave  him  to  be 
head  over  all  things.  In  these  expressions  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
to  the  dominion  and  dignity,  ascrioed  to  him  in  the  text,  is  as  une- 

2uivocal)y  attributed  to  the  Father,  as  it  can  be  in  human  language, 
^f  course,  their  plain  import  must  be  acknowledged  by  every 
Christian.  I  insist  on  this  doctrine  of  the  text;  I  have  insisted  on 
it,  particularly,  because  it  has  been  made  by  Unitarians  an  argu- 
ment against  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  '^  If,''  they  say,  ^^  Christ  is  a 
Irvine  person ;  whence  is  it,  that  we  hear  so  many  things,  said  in 
the  Scriptures  concerning  his  exaltation ;  and  particularly  of  his 
exaltation  by  the  Father  ?  If  Christ  is  God ;  qpw  is  it  possible, 
that  he  should  be  in  any  sense  exalted  ?  But,  should  we,  contrary 
to  plain  probability,  suppose  him  to  have  undergone  voluntarily  an 
apparent  humiliation ;  can  he,  who  is  truly  God,  be  indebted  to 
any  other,  than  himself,  for  a  restoration  to  his  former  dignity  and 
greatness  ?  To  be  exalted  at  all,  necessarily  involves  a  preceding 
state  of  inferiority,  particularly,  to  the  state,  to  which  he  is  exalted ; 
and,  certainly,  of  inferiority  to  the  proper  state  and  character  of 
Jehovah.  He,  who  has  all  power,  Knowledge,  wisdom,  and  great- 
ness, cannot  have  more  *,  and,  therefore,  can  in  no  sense  be  exalt- 
ed. To  be  exalted  by  another  person^  also,  involves  depend- 
ence on  that  person :  and  a  depenaent  being  cannot  be  God." 

As  this,  in  my  view,  is  the  most  plausible  argument  against  the 
Divinity  of  Christ ;  and  that,  which  has  had  more  weight  in  my 
own  mmd,  than  any  other;  though,  I  believe,  less  reliecf  on,  and 
less  insisted  on,  by  Unitarians,  than  some  others ;  I  shall  consider 
it  with  particular  attention. 

As  a  preface  to  the  answer,  which  I  intend  to  this  objection,  I 
observe,  that  the  argument,  contained  in  it,  is  in  my  own  view  con- 
clusive ;  and,  if  applied  to  the  subject  without  any  error,  must  be 
admitted  in  its  full  force.  The  error  of  those,  who  use  it,  lies  in 
the  application,  made  of  it  to  Christ.  That  exaltation  involves  a 
state  of  preceding  inferiority,  is,  I  apprehend,  intuitively  certain ; 
and  that  ne,  who  is  exalted  by  another,  must  be  a  dependent  be- 
ing ;  dependent  on  him,  by  whom  he  is  exalted ;  cannot  be  denied. 
Let  us  see  how  far  this  argument  is  applicable  to  Christ ;  and  how 
far  it  will  conclude  against  his  Deity. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  THnitariansj  as  wol  as  others, 
that,  if  Christ  be  God  in  the  true  and  proper  sense,  it  is  impossible 
£9r  him  to  be  exalted  above  the  dignity  and  greatness,  which  he 
(v^^priginally  and  alway  possessed.  He  cannot  be  more  powerful, 
wise,  or  excellent.  He  ori^nally  possessed  all  things ;  and, 
therefore,  can  have  nothing  given  to  him.  It  cannot,  of  course, 
be  in  this  sense,  that  the  scriptural  writers  speak  of  Christ  as  ex- 
alted. 

But  it  is  equally  clear,  and  will  be  equally  insisted  on  by  every 
Trimtarianj  that  Christ  is  man  as  well  as  God.     In  this  character, 
It  is  evident,  that  he  can  receive  exaltation ;  and  that,  to  any  de- 
cree less  than  infinite.     It  is  further  evident,  according  to  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine  concerning  Christ,  that  the  Messiah,  or  Medi- 
ator, Jesus  Christ,  is  distinguishable  from  Christ,  considered  as 
God,  and  from  Christ  considered  as  man :  beine  constituted  by 
the  union  of  the  Eternal  Word  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus :   An 
union,  as  the  Westminster  Assemblv  express  it,  of  two  distinct  na' 
iures  in  one  person  for  ever.     This  Mediator,  in  his  complete 
character,  began  to  exist  at  the  birth  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ;  as 
being  a  person,  then  new  to  the  Universe.    Of  this  Mediator,  then 
commencing  his  perfect  existence,  the  predictions  concerning  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  accounts  concerning  his  assumption  of 
that  Kingdom,  are,  I  apprehend,  all,  or  nearly  all,  written.     It  it 
of  the  Alediator,  that  it  is  said,  /  set  my  King  on  the  holy  hill  qf 
Zion.     It  is  of  the  Son  who  was  bom,  and  whose  name  was  called 
Wonderful;  Counsellor;  the  mighty  God;  on  Yrho^^  shoxdder  the 
Government  was  to  he  placed.     Of  the  Mediator,  Gabriel  said,  Ht 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  Kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.     Of  the  Mediator,  St.  Paul  says.  Wherefore 
God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name  ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth.     It  is  of  the  Mediator,  that 
it  is  said  in  the  text,  God  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places,  far  above  every  name,  that  is  named  in  this  worlds 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come :  and  that  it  is  further  said.  He  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  and  given  him  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  his  Church. 

As  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ  began  to  exist  at  the  birth  of 
the  man  Jesus  Christ ;  so,  until  his  resurrection,  he  existed  in  a 
state  of  humiliation  only.  The  Word,  though  originally  in  the 
form  of  God,  and  justly  thinking  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  yet  voluntarily  took  iwon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  In  this  form,  or  character,  of  a 
Servant,  he  fulfilled  all  the  several  duties,  which  he  had  engaged 
to  perform ;  and  in  this  humble  character  he  acted,  till  he  arose 
from  the  dead. 
4  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  this  person,  allowing  him  to  have  ex- 
isted, was  capable  of  exaltation ;  nor  that,  if  he  received  it  at  all, 
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he  must  receive  it  from  Him,  under  whose  commission  he  acted, 
and  to  whom  he  had  voluntarily  become  a  servant,  when  he  wot 
made  in  the  likeness  of  menm 

This  person,  it  is  plain,  had  received  no  Kingdom,  until  his  as- 
cension to  heaven;  had  not  before  been  head  over  all  things  to  th$ 
Church;  nor  been  exalted  above  every  name  that  is  named  in  this 
worldj  and  that  to  come.  This  Kingdom  is  frequently  spoken  of 
as  the  reward  of  the  labours  and  suflerings  of  Christ,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Mediator.  These  labours  and  sufferings  had  never  before 
existed ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  rewarded  at  an  ear- 
lier period. 

From  these  views  of  the  subject  it  is  clear,  that  although  Christ, 
as  God,  was  incapable  of  exaltation,  equally  as  of  suffering  *,  yet, 
as  Mediator,  he  was  capable  of  both ;  and  that  his  exaltation  was 
with  perfect  propriety  given  him  by  the  glorious  Person,  under 
whose  authority  he  placed  himself  by  voluntarily  assuming  the 
form  of  a  servant*  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  Trinitarians 
are  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  themselves,  that  they 
merely  accord  with  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  own  doc- 
trine. 

II.   IVe  are  taught  in  the  text  the  Extent  of  this  Kingdom. 

The  word  Kingdom  sometimes  denotes  the  rule,  which  is  exer- 
cised by  a  King ;  and  sometimes  the  persons  and  regions,  which 
he  rules.  According  to  the  former  of  these  senses,  David  says, 
Thou  hast  prepared  thy  throne  in  the  heavens  ;  and  thy  Kingdom  is 
over  all.  Of  the  latter  sense.  It  shall  be  given  thee^  to  the  half  of 
the  Kingdom^  is  an  example. 

Ist.  Then,  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  Universe. 

In  the  tfxt^  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  repeatedly  denoted 
by  the  phrase  all  things.  The  absolute  universahty  of  this  phrase 
is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  text  itself,  when  it  is  said,  that 
he  is  set  at  the  right  hand  (f  God^  far  above  all  principality,  and 
powcrj  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named  in 
this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  But  it  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Philippians  ii.  10,  where  it 
is  said,  that  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  thtJigs  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  Heaven  and  Earth,  is  the 
phrase,  by  which  the  Jews  denoted  the  Universe.  When  they 
meant  to  express  this  idea  with  emphasis,  they  sometimes  added 
the  pimise,  under  the  Earth,  Here  we  have  the  most  emphatical 
language,  ever  used  by  a  Jew  to  denote  the  Univci-se,  and  all 
things  which  it  contains.  Every  knee  in  this  vast  dominion  we  are 
assured  will  one  day  bow  to  Christ ;  and  every  tongue  found  in  it 
will  confess,  at  a  future  period,  that  Christ  is  iLovA.  In  the  same 
manner,  in  Colossians  i.  16,  All  things  are  said  to  be  created  by 
him^  and  for  him  ;  whether  they  be  visible  or  invisible,  whether  in 
heaven  or  in  earth.    As  in  this  absolutely  universal  sense  they 
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were  made  6y  and  for  himself;  so  from  this  passage  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  in  the  same  sense  they  will  be  his  absolute  possession; 
and  ihai  aJXtr^  as  well  as  before^  he  became  Mediator.  This 
world,  therefore,  the  planetary  system,  the  stellary  systems,  the 
biehest  heavens  above,  fcnd  hell  beneath,  are  all  included,  and 
alike  included,  in  the  immense  empire,  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
Men  are  his  subjects.  Angels  both  fallen  and  virtuous  are  hia 
subjects ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  innumerable  worlds,  which 
compose  the  Universe,  confess  thai  he  u  Lardy  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father. 

3dly.  His  authority  over  this  great  kingdom  is  supreme. 

The  whole  course  of  providence  is  under  his  immediate  con- 
trol. He  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  ;  and  directs 
them  with  an  universal  and  irresistible  agency  to  their  proper 
ends.  The  affairs  of  this  world,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  are  di- 
rected by  his  hand.  He  has  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  deaths  or  of 
the  world  of  departed  spirits.  He  apeneth^  and  no  one  shiUteth; 
end  shutteth^  and  no  one  openeth*  Into  that  world  none  enter 
without  his  bidding  ;  and  out  of  it  none  can  come  but  by  his  per- 
mission. The  world  of  misery,  beneath,  is  in  the  same  manner 
under  his  absolute  dominion ;  and  the  glorious  system  of  happi« 
ness  in  the  heavens,  above,  is  the  mere  result  of  his  wisaomy 
goodness,  and  power. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  dominion  he  will,  at  the  close  of  this  prov* 
idential  system,  summon  the  dead  from  the  grave ;  consume  the 
world  witn  fire ;  and  judge  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  both 
Angels  and  men.  In  the  exercise  of  the  same  authority,  also,  he 
will  send  the  wicked  down  to  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  punish 
them  with  an  everlasting  destruction  from  his  presence^  and  from  the 
glory  of  his  power. 

111.   We  are  taught  in  the  texty  that  this  kingdom  was  given,  and 
^  assumed^  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

This  doctrine  is  directly  asserted  in  the  text ;  and  will,  therefore, 
not  be  questioned.  In  the  exercise  of  this  Government  over  all 
things  for  the  benefit  of  his  Church,  He,  in  the 

1st  place,  Deftnds  it  from  all  his  enemies. 

The  enemies  of  Christians  are  their  temptations,  internal  and 
external ;  their  sins  ;  death  ;  evil  men ;  and  evil  angels. 

Against  their  temptations  he  furnishes  them  with  defence  by  all 
the  mstructions,  pi-ecepts,  warnings,  reproofs,  threatenings,  and 
promises  which  are  contained  in  his  Word.  These  constitute  a 
continual  and  efficacious  protection  firom  the  influence  of  the  lusts 
within,  and  the  enemies  without,  by  rectifying  the  views  of  the  soul 
concerning  its  interest  and  duty  ;  awakening  in  it  solemn  consider- 
ation ;  alarming  it  with  affecting  apprehensions;  encouraging  it 
with  hope  ;  alluring  it  with  love  and  gratitude  ;  stimulating  it 
with  the  prospect  of  a  glorious  reward  ;  and  thus  prompting  it  to 
suspend  the  cnmgerous  purpose,  to  watch  against  the  rising  ain,  to 
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oppose  with  vigour  the  intruding  temptation,  and  to  pray  unceas* 
ingly  for  that  divine  assistance,  which  trotry  ont  thai  asketh  shall 
receive. 

To  the  means  of  defence,  furnished  by  his  word,  he  adds  con- 
tinually the  peculiar  influences  of  his  Spint.  This  glorious  Agent, 
commissioned  by  Christ  for  this  divine  purpose,  diffuses  through 
the  soul  the  spirit  of  resistance,  the  hope  ot  victory,  the  strength 
necessary  to  obtain  it,  and  the  peace  and  joy  which  are  its  happy 
as  well  as  unfailing  consequences. 

From  their  sins  he  began  to  deliver  them  by  his  Atonement.  This 
work  he  carries  on  by  his  intercession ;  and  completes  by  his  prov- 
idence. In  the  present  world,  where  all  things  are  imperfect,  this 
deliverance  partakes,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  of  the  common  na- 
ture :  yet  it  is  such,  as  to  secure  them  from  every  fatal  evil ;  and 
such,  as  we  know  to  be  one  of  those  things^  which  work  together 
for  their  good.  Their  progress  towards  perfect  holiness  is  slow, 
irregular,  and  interruptea :  yet  it  is  real,  and  important :  produc- 
ing nope,  comfort,  and  perseverance  unto  the  end. 

At  tne  Judgment  this  deliverance  will  be  complete.  There  the 
|;lorious  effects  of  his  Atonement  and  Intercession  will  be  all  real- 
ised. Every  one  of  his  followers  will  find  himself  entirely  interested 
in  them  botn  ;  and  will  see,  at  that  trying  period,  all  his  sins  wash- 
ed away,  and  nothing  left  to  be  laid  to  his  charge.  These  dreadful 
enemies,  at  this  dreadful  season,  will  be  powerless,  and  overthrown; 
and  Christians  will  be  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  hath 
loved  them. 

From  Death  he  has  taken  away  its  sting,  and  from  the  grave  iU 
victory.  Death,  so  terrible  to  the  impenitent,  will  be  found  by 
them  to  be  no  other  than  a  rough,  gloomy,  unwelcome  messenger ; 
sent  to  summon  them  to  the  house  of  their  Father.  Over  aU  its 
dangerous  power  they  will  triumph  in  a  glorious  manner ;  and  be 
enabled  to  sing  with  everlasting  exultation,  O Death!  where  is  thy 
sting?  O  Grave!  where  is  thy  victory?  All  the  preceding  diseases, 
sorrows,  and  trials,  through  which  they  have  passed  in  this  vale  of 
tears,  they  will  distinctly  perceive  to  have  been  scarcely  enemies 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  appear  to  have  been  sent  with 
infinite  kindness,  to  check  them  in  the  career  of  iniquity,  to  warn 
them  of  approaching  danger,  or  existing  sin,  and  to  call  them  ef- 
fectually to  the  path  of  life. 

Against  evU  men  and  evil  Angels  he  furnishes  them,  throughout 
their  pilgrimage,  with  a  continual  and  sutiicient  protection :  not  a 
protection,  indeed,  which  will  prevent  them  from  suffering  and  sor- 
row; but  this  is  because  suffering  and  sorrow  are  necessary  to  their 
safety  and  improvement.  Hence^  they  are  maligned,  calumniated, 
despised,  persecuted,  and  at  times  brought  to  a  violent  death. 
They  are,  also,  at  times  perplexed,  ensnared,  allured,  and  tempted 
to  wander  from  their  duty,  by  art,  sophistry,  and  falsehood.  By 
ih»  former  class  of  evib  tney  are  gradually  weaned  from  that  Urve 
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of  the  warldj  that  desire  of  Suman  fovour,  and  that  lust  for  human 
applause,  which  so  naturally  charm  the  eyes,  and  fiaiscinate  the 
hearts,  even  of  Christians,  and  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
-^HAe  (ovt  of  God.  By  tte  latter  they  are  made  sensible  of  their 
own  weakness,  taught  tHir  dependence  on  God,  driven  to  their 
closets  and  their  knees,  and  inauced  to  walk  humbly  with  Chi^,  all 
the'ur  days,  in  the  intimate  and  most  profitable  communion  oi  feith 
andprayer. 

Tne  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short;  and  thevpright  shall  have 
dominion  over  f  Aem  in  the  morning*  When  Christians  are  redeemed 
from  the  power  of  the  grave^  they  shall  see  all  these  enemies  retir* 
ing  behind  them,  and  speedily  vanishing,  with  the  flight  of  ages,  to 
a  distance,  immeasuraole  by  the  power  of  the  imagination.  All 
around  them  will  then  be  fiiends.  God  will  then  be  their  Father ; 
Angels  their  brethren ;  happiness  their  portion ;  and  heaven  their 
everlasting  home. 

2diy«  In  the  exercise  of  this  aiUhority^he  bestows  on  them  all  good^ 
temjporal  and  eternal. 

Of  temporal  good  he  gives  them  all  that  is  necessary,  or  useful, 
for  such  beings,  in  such  a  state.  The  world  may  be,  and  often  is, 
a  vale  of  tears  *,  and  Ufe  a  solitary  pilgrimage  through  a  weary 
land.  Poverty  may  betide,  afflictions  befell,  diseases  arrest,  and 
death,  at  what  they  may  think  an  untimelv  period,  summon  them 
away.  Bv  enemies  they  may  be  surrounaed,  and  by  friends  for- 
saken. They  may  be  exposed  to  hatred,  contumely,  and  perse- 
cution. Their  days  may  be  overcast  with  gloom,  and  their  nights 
with  sorrow.  But  He  has  assured  them,  and  they  will  find  the  as- 
surance verified,  that  these  are  light  afflictions  which  only  work  for 
them  an  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  and  that  these,  as  truly  as  all  oth- 
er, things  work  together  for  their  good.  Even  these,  therefore, 
however  forbidding  their  aspect,  will  be  found  to  be  good  for  them; 
good  upon  the  whole ;  good  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  render  their 
whole  destiny  brighter,  better,  and  more  happy. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  furnishes  them  also,  and  furnishes  them 
abundantly,  with  spiritual  good.  He  furnishes  them  with  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  soul.  He  gives  them  light,  to  discover  their  own 
duty,  and  his  glory,  and  excellency.  He  gives  them  strength,  to 
resist  temptations ;  sorrow  for  their  sins ;  patience,  resignation,  and 
fortitude,  under  afflictions ;  faith  to  confide  in  him,  and  to  overcome 
the  world ;  hope,  to  encourage  their  eflbrts,  and  to  fix  them  firmly 
in  their  obedience  ;  peace,  to  hush  the  tumults  of  the  mind,  and  to 
shed  a  cheerful  serenity  over  all  its  afiections ;  and  joy,  to  assure 
them  of  his  glorious  presence,  and  to  anticipate  in  their  thoughts 
the  everlasting  joy  oi  his  immortal  kingdom. 

In  the  future  world,  when  death  shall  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
victory,  and  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  th^ir  eyes,  he  will 
begin  to  bestow  upon  them  eternal  good.  In  this  fulness  of  joy ^ 
every  thing  will  be  only  delightful.     Their  bodies,  raised  fit>m  the 
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grave  in  incomptionj  power,  and  glwy,  will  be  tpiritual,  immortal^ 
ever  vigorous,  and  ever  young.  Their  souls,  purified  from  every 
stain,  and  luminous  with  knowledge  and  virtue,  will  be  images  of 
his  own  amiableness  and  consummate  beauty.  Their  stations,  al- 
lotments, and  employment,  will  be  such,  as  become  those  who  are 
King3^  and  Priests,  in  the  heavenly  world.  Their  companions  will 
be  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  ;  and  their  home  will  be  the  house  of 
their  Father,  and  their  God. 

At  the  same  time,  in  bestowing  all  this  eood  he  himself  is  the 
dispenser,  and  the  good  dispensed.  /,  says  Christ,  am  the  light  of 
the  world.  The  city,  saith  St.  John,  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
af  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ;  for  the  glory  of  God  aid  lighten  it,  and 
the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  In  other  words,  Christ  is  the  medi- 
um, through  which  all  the  knowledge  of  God  is  conveyed  to  the 
intelligent  Universe,  his  character  discovered,  and  his  pleasure 
made  known.  Of  the  heavenly  world,  particularly,  he  is  here  ex- 
pressly declared  to  be  the  light :  The  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it, 
and  the  Ldimb  is  the  light  thereof.  The  Lamb  is  this  glory  of  God, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  light  of  heaven.  Christ  is  not  only  the  dis- 
ienser  of  the  good  enjoyed  in  heaven,  but  the  very  good,  which  is 
lispensed;  not  only  the  dispenser  of  knowledge,  out  the  thing 
known ;  not  only  the  communicator  of  enjoyment,  but  the  thing 
enjoyed ;  the  person  divinely  seen,  loved,  worshipped,  and  praised, 
for  ever.  In  nis  presence,  all  his  followers,  and  all  their  happy 
companions,  with  open  face  beholding  in  him,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glo' 
ry  of  the  Lord,  will  be  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  may  in  the 

1st  place.  Be  conclusively  argued  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

From  the  text,  and  the  comments  here  given  on  it,  it  is  evident, 
that  Christ  holds  the  sceptre  of  the  Universe,  and  rules  the  great 
Kingdom  of  Jehovah.  Let  me  ask,  Who,  but  the  infinitely  perfect 
One,  can  possibly  hold  such  a  scoptre,  or  control,  successfully,  or 
even  at  all,  such  an  empire  ?  Unless  he  be  every  where  present, 
how  can  he  every  where  act,  rule,  and  bring  to  pass  such  events, 
as  he  chooses ;  such  as  are  necessary  to  the  divine  glory,  and  the 
universal  good  ?  Unless  thus  present,  acting,  and  rulinjj,  how  can 
he  prevent  the  existence  of  such  things,  as  will  be  injurious  to  this 

irood ;  or  fail  to  be  disappointed  of  his  own  purposes,  and,  ultimate- 
y,  of  the  supreme  end  of  all  his  labours?  How  evident  is  it,  even 
to  our  view,  that  inanimate  things  must  cease  to  operate,  and  to 
move  in  their  destined  course ;  that  animated  beings  must  wander 
out  of  it;  and  that  rational  beings  must,  if  virtuous,  eo  astray,  from 
the  defectiveness  of  their  imperfect  nature,  and,  if  smful,  from  ma- 
lignity and  design.  The  evil  designs  of  the  latter,  particularly, 
must,  if  he  be  not  present,  multiply  in  their  numbiers,*and  increase 
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in  their  MMiigCli,  until  vuious  ptrts  of  this  iBunense  Kingdam  be- 
come dtflordered,  aad  perhaps  destroyed.  What  an  impression 
^MHild  it  make  on  the  feehiigs,  what  a  change  in  the  affiiirs,  of  this 
world,  if  mankind,  if  evil  Spirits,  were  to  know,  that  the  Ruler  of 
all  things  would  be  absent  firom  it,  even  a  single  year !  What  cour- 
age would  sinners  gather!  With  what  strength,  and  to  what  a 
multitude,  would  sins  accumulate!  What  a  tempest  of  violence 
would  ravage  cUs  globe  I  To  what  a  mountainous  height  would  be 
heaaed  up  4ue  mass  of  human  misery ! 

Kor  is  his  dbsohUt  knowledge  of  all  things  less  indispensable, 
Aan  his  universal  fwesence.  This  knowledge  is  completely  neces- 
«afT,  to  enable  him  to  discern  ./Ae  endsy  deserving  of  his  pursuit, 
and  the  proper  means  of  their  accomplishment.  When  ail  these 
are  resofvea  on,  the  same  knowledge,  only,  can  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  these  means  ^  prevent  their  disorder,  or  their  fetlure ;  pre- 
clude successful  opposition ;  and  avoid  the  consequent  confusion, 
disturbance,  and  disappointment.  Especially  is  this  knowledge 
indispensable  to  the  efficacious  government  of  rational,  or  moral, 
c^nts*  7%«  fewtrs  of  these  agents  are  ihoughty  volitunij  and  mo- 
imiy :  all  invisible  to  every  eye,  except  the  Omniscient ;  and,  if 
discovered  at  all,  before  their  operations  exist,  discovered  by  that 
eye  only.  But  these  aeents  are  beyond  measure  the  most  import- 
ant instruments  of  the  divine  designs,  in  this  great  kingdom ;  and, 
if  not  prevented,  the  most  able  to  disturb  its  order  ana  happiness. 
It  is  plain  therefore,  that  he,  who  rules  the  Universe,  must,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  this  Kingdom,  understand  the. 
ihofights  afar  off;  or,  as  in  the  translation  formerly  in  use,  long  be- 
fore they  are  formed. 

By  the  same  knowledge,  only,  is  the  same  exalted  Person  quali- 
fied to  be  the  final  Judge,  and  Ke warder,  of  the  Universe.  A  great 
part  of  the  sin  and  holiness,  of  such  beings,  and  of  the  enhance- 
ments and  diminutions  of  both,  lies  altogether  in  their  thoughts  and 
volitions.  To  judge  his  creatures  justly,  then,  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  he  should  search  the  heart  and  try  the  reins,  of  every 
Rational  being. 

With  the  same  knowledge,  only,  can  he  determine,  apportion, 
and  execute,  the  unnumbered  allotments  of  Intelligent  creatures. 
These,  united,  form  an  immense  and  eternal  system  of  providence ; 
compared  with  which,  the  providence,  exercised  in  this  world,  is 
but  a  point :  and  this  vast  system  must,  indispensably,  be  contrived 
aright,  and  without  any  defect,  ftt)m  the  beginning.  The  parts,  of 
which  it  will  be  composed,  will  be  hterally  infinite ;  and  can  be  de- 
vised only  by  an  Infinite  Mind. 

Nor  is  Omnipotence  less  necessary  for  all  these  vast  and  innu- 
merable purposes,  than  Omniscience,  and  Omnipresence.  No  pow- 
er, inferior  to  omnipotence,  could  produce,  or  hold  together,  so 
many  beings ;  or  can^y  on  to  completion  so  many  and  so  various 
purposes.    To  the  power,  actually  exerted  for  tnese  ends,  ^very 
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being  must  be  completely  subjected ;  and  all  created  power  entire- 
ly 6iilx>rdinate.  An  absolute  and  irresistible  dominion  must  be  ex- 
ercised, unceasingly,  over  every  part  of  his  Kingdom;  or  the  great 
designs  of  creation  and  providence  must  be  in  continual  danger  of 
being  finally  frustrated. 

Ek]ually  necessary  is  infinite  Rectitude  for  the  just,  benevolent, 
and  perfect  administration  of  such  a  government.  The  least  de- 
fect, the  least  wrong,  would  here  be  fatal.  From  the  decision  there 
can  be  no  appeal ;  from  the  arm  of  execution  there  can  be  no  es- 
cape. A  creature,  if  wronged  here,  is  wronged  hopelessly,  and 
for  ever.  The  Ruling  Mind  must,  therefore,  be  subject  to  no 
weakness,  passion,  or  partiality.  Without  perfect  rectitude  there 
can  be  no  ultimate  confidence ;  and,  without  such  confidence,  vo- 
luntary, or  virtuous,  obedience  cannot  exist. 

Thus,  when  Christ  is  exalted  to  be  head  over  all  things,  and  con- 
stituted the  Auler,  Judge,  and  Rewarder,  of  the  Universe  ;  he  is 
plainly  exalted  to  a  station  and  character  demanding  infinite  attri- 
DUtes;  perfections  literally  divine.  Either,  then,  he  possesses 
these  attributes ;  or  he  has  been  exalted  to  a  station,  which,  so  far 
as  reason  can  discern,  he  is  unqualified  to  fill.  But  he  was  exalt- 
ed to  this  station  by  unerring  and  boundless  Wisdom.  Of  course, 
be  certainly  possesses  all  the  auaUfications,  which  it  can  demand. 
In  other  words,  he  is  a  Person  literally  divine. 

2diy.  From  the  same  observations  we  may  discern  how  greatly  we 
need  such  afriendy  as  Christ. 

That  we  are  creatures  wholly  dependent,  frail,  ignorant,  expo- 
sed, and  unable  to  protect  ourselves  or  provide  for  our  interests, 
needs  neither  proof  nor  illustration.  To  us,  futurity  is  all  blank. 
Between  our  present  existence,  and  the  approaching  vast  of  being, 
hangs  a  dark  and  impenetrable  cloud.  What  is  beyond  it  no  hu- 
man eye  is  able  to  discern,  and  no  human  foresight  to  conjecture. 
There,  however,  all  our  great  concerns  lie  ;  and  are  every  moment 
increasing  in  their  number  and  importance.  There  we  shall  enjoy 
the  exquisite  emotions,  and  the  high  dignity,  of  immortal  virtue ; 
the  pure  pleasures  of  a  serene,  self-approving  mind ;  the  eternal 
interchange  of  esteem  and  affection  witn  the  general  assembly  of 
the  first-born  ;  and  the  uninterrupted  favour  of  God  in  the  world 
of  joy :  or  we  shall  sufier  the  unceasing  anguish  of  a  guilty,  self- 
ruined  soul ;  the  malignity  of  evil  men  ana  evil  Angels ;  and  the 
wrath  of  our  offended  Creator,  in  the  regions  of  wo.  Between 
these  infinitely  distant  allotments  there  is  no  medium ;  no  interven- 
ing state,  to  which  those,  who  fail  of  final  approbation,  can  betake 
themselves  for  refuge.  When,  therefore,  we  bid  adieu  to  this  world, 
we  shall  meet  with  events,  whose  importance  nothing  but  Omnis- 
cience can  estimate ;  to  us  utterly  uncertain,  and  utterly  beyond 
our  power. 

Nay,  the  present  moment,  and  every  moment  when  present,  is 
fraught  with  consequences,  incapable  of  being  estimated  by  any 
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finite  understanding.  On  time,  Eternity  hangs.  As  we  live  here, 
we  shall  live  hereafter.  If  our  time  be  well  emploved,  and  our 
talents  well  used,  it  will  be  well  with  us  in  the  end.  But  if  we 
abuse  both  here,  it  will  be  ill  with  us  hereafter.  The  present  mo- 
ment is  important,  chiefly,  as  it  affects  those  which  are  future ;  be- 
gins, or  strengthens,  an  evil  or  virtuous  habit;  depraves,  or 
amends,  the  soul ;  hardens,  or  softens  the  heart;  and  contributes  in 
this  way  to  advance  us  towards  heaven,  or  towards  hell.  There  is 
no  man,  who  is  not  better  or  worse  to-day,  by  means  of  what  he 
thought,  designed,  or  did,  yesterday.  The  present  day,  therefore, 
is  not  only  important  in  itself,  as  a  season,  for  which  we  must  give 
an  account ;  but  because  of  the  influence,  which  it  will  have  on  the 
events  of  the  morrow.  Thus  circumstanced,  frail,  irresolute,  wan- 
dering, wicked,  exposed  to  immense  dangers,  and  yet  capable  of 
immense  enjoyments ;  how  infinitely  desirable  is  it,  that  we  should 
have  such  a  firiend,  as  Christ.  In  his  mind  are  treasured  up  all  the 
means  of  happiness,  which  we  need ;  the  immense  power,  know- 
ledge, and  goodness,  the  unchangeable  truth,  faithfulness,  and  mer- 
cy, which,  and  which  only,  can  provide,  and  secure,  for  us  immor- 
tal blessines,  or  preserve  us  from  evils,  which  know  no  end.  In 
all  places  he  is  present ;  over  all  things  he  rules  with  an  irresistible 
dominion.  No  oein^,  no  event,  can  be  hidden  firom  his  eye.  No 
enemy,  however  insidious,  or  however  powerful,  can  escape  firom  his 
hand.  His  disposition  is  written  in  letters  of  blood  on  the  cross. 
He  who  died,  that  sinners  might  live ;  he  who  prayed  for  his  mur- 
derers, while  imbruing  their  hands  in  his  blood ;  can  need,  can  add, 
no  proofs  of  his  compassion  for  men.  This  glorious  Redeemer  is, 
also,  the  same  yesterday,  tO'day,  and  for  ever.  Such  a  friend  to 
man,  as  he  was  when  he  hung  on  the  cross,  he  will  be  throughout 
eternity ;  and  to  every  one,  who  sincerely  desires  an  interest  in  his 
good-will,  he  will  manifest  his  friendship  in  an  endless  succession 
of  blessings. 

While  we  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  life,  amid  so  many 
wants ;  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a  friend,  able  and  willing, 
to  furnish  the  needed  supplies !  Amid  so  many  enemies  and  dan- 
cers, how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a  friend,  able  and  willing  ta-' 
mmish  the  necessary  protection !  Amid  so  many  temptations,  to 
watch  over  us ;  amid  so  many  sorrows,  to  relieve  us  ;  m  solitude, 
to  be  our  companion ;  in  difficulties,  our  helper ;  in  despondence, 
our  support ;  in  disease,  our  physician ;  in  death,  our  hope,  resur- 
rection, and  life  !  In  a  word,  how  desirable  must  it  be  to  find  a 
fiiend,  who,  throughout  all  the  strange,  discouraging  state  of  the 
present  life,  will  give  us  peace,  consolation,  and  joy ;  and  cause 
all  things,  even  the  most  untoward  and  perplexing,  to  work  togeth- 
er for  our  good! 

On  a  dying  bed  especially,  when  our  flesh  and  our  hearts  must 
/at/,  of  course ;  our  earthly  friends  yield  us  little  consolation,  and 
no  hope  j  and  the  world  itself  retire  firom  our  view ;  how  delight- 
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fid  will  svch  a  fiiend  be !  Then  (he  soul,  ancertadi^  akme,  hover- 
ioff  over  the  fom^  which  ft  has  so  long  inhabited,  and  stretching  its 
wmgs  for  its  flight  into  the  unknown  vast,  will  sich,  and  pant,  for 
an  arai,  on  which  it  mav  lean,  aad  a  bosom,  on  wnich  it  nay  safely 
recEne.  But  there,  Christ  is  present  with  all  his  tenderness  and 
all  his  power.  With  one  hand  he  holds  the  anchor  of  hope;  snd 
wkh  the  oAer  he  points  the  way  to  heaven. 

bi  the;  final  resurrection,  when  the  Universe  shall  rend  asunder, 
and  the  elements  of  this  great  world  shall  rush  together  with  im- 
mense confusion  and  ruin,  how  supporting,  how  ravishing,  wilt  it 
be,  when  we  awake  from  our  final  sleep,  and  ascend  from  the  dust 
in  which  our  bodies  have  been  so  long  buried,  to  find  this  glorious 
Redeemer  re-faskionmg  our  tUe  bodies  like  unto  his  glorious  ho^j 
Snd  re-uniting  them  to  our  minds,  purified  and  immortal !  With 
wfet  emotions  shall  we  arise,  and  stand,  and  behold  the  Judge  de** 
seend  in  the  glory  o^  his  Father^  nith  all  his  holy  Angels!  With 
what  emotions  shall  we  see  the  same  unchangeable  and  everlast- 
ing friend  placing  us  on  his  right  hand  in  ^lory  and  honour,  which 
kines  wiH  covet  in  vain,  and  before  which  all  earthly  grandeur 
sbail  be  forgotten !  With  what  melody  will  the  voice  of  the  Re- 
deemer burst  on  our  ears,  when  he  proclaims.  Come,  ye  blessed  ef 
ftfg  Father,  inherit  the  Kingdom,  prepared  for  you  from  thefoundor 
tien  of  the  world/  How  will  the  soul  distend  with  transpcHt,  when, 
accompanied  by  the  Church  of  the  first-horn,  and  surrounded  by 
Thnmes,  Principalities,  and  Powers,  it  shall  begin  its  flight  towarcfe 
the  highest  heavens,  to  meet  his  Father  and  our  Father,  his  God 
and  our  God!  What  an  internal  heaven  will  dawn  in  the  mind, 
when  we  shall  be  presented  before  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and 
settled  amid  our  own  brethren  in  our  immortal  inheritance,  and 
our  final  home ;  and  behold  all  our  sins  washed  away,  our  trials 
ended,  our  (fencers  escaped,  our  sorrows  left  behind  us,  and  our 
reward  begun,  m  that  world,  where  all  things  are  ever  new,  de- 
lightfol,  and  divine ! 

At  these  solemn  and  amazing  seasons,  how  difierendy  will  those 
unhappy  beings  feel,  who  on  a  death-bed  find  no  such  mend ;  who 
i^se  to  tne  resurrection  of  damnation ;  who  are  left  behind,  when 
the  righteous  ascend  to  meet  their  Redeemer ;  who  are  placed  on 
the  leu  hand  at  the  final  trial ;  and  to  whom,  in  the  most  awful 
language  which  was  ever  heard  in  the  Universe,  he  will  say» 
Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and 
angels  ! 
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Acts.  ii.  22.— Jena  0/  KoMaretht  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you^  bjf  mtroefer, 
and  wmdan,  and  iignt^  which  Ood  did  by  him  intkomidti  ofyoa^aMytyowrotkoa 


\^  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  considered,  at  length,  the  char* 
ticter  rf  Christy  as  a  Provkeiy  Priest^  and  King*  I  shaU  now  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  his  character  as  a  Worker  of  Miracles. 

In  the  text,  Christ  is  styled  Jesus  of  Nazaretk,  a  man  approved 
of  God  among  the  Jews.  This  approbation  is  declared  to  have 
been  testified  by  miracles^  and  wonders^  and  signsj  which  God  did 
h/  him  in  the  midst  of  that  People :  and  of  all  this,  it  is  asserted, 
the  Jews  themselves  had  been  witnesses.  These  subjects  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  in  the  following  discourse,  so  far  as  I  shall  jixlge 
necessary  to  my  general  design.  I  shall,  however,  neglect  the 
order  of  the  text;  and  adopt  one,  more  suited  to  the  present 
purpose. 

I.  /  shall  defne  a  MraeU : 

TL  Shall  shim  that  Christ  Wrought  Mracks  :  and 

ill.  Shall  point  out  their  Importance. 

L  /  shall  define  a  Miracle. 

A  miracle  is  a  suspension^  or  counteraction^  of  what  are  called  the 
Lams  of  Nature.  By  the  laws  of  nature  I  intend  those  regular 
courses  of  Divine  agency^  which  we  discern  in  the  world  around  usm 
God,  to  enable  us  to  understand  his  works,  and  his  character  as 
displayed  in  them,  and  to  enable  us,  also^  to  direct,  with  success^ 
our  own  conduct  in  the  various  duties  of  life,  and  probably  for 
other  purposes,  has  been  pleased  to  conform  his  own  agency  to 
certain  rules,  foimed  by  his  wisdom ;  called  by  Philosophers,  Laws 
of  nature;  and  in  the  Scriptures,  Ordinances  of  Heaven.  To  these 
laws  all  things,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  by  experience,  are 
usually  conformed.  A  miracle,  is  either  a  suspension,  or  counter' 
action,  of  these  laws ;  or,  more  definitely,  of  tne  progress  of  things 
according  to  these  laws.  I  have  chosen  both  these  words,  because 
I  would  include  all  possible  miracles ;  aisd  because  some  events  of 
this  kind  may  more  obviously  seem  to  be  suspensions,  and  others 
counteractions,  of  these  laws* 

H.  /  shall  show,  that  Ckrist  wrought  miracles. 

In  this  case,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  assume  the  story  as  tiiie^ 
which  is  told  us  by  the  Evangensts  concerning  the  works  of  Christ; 
and  refer  my  observations  on  this  subject  to  another  part  of  the 
(fisnssiofli.    Taiuogi^ilMB,  for  graiilitd,tet  Christ  leaUy  did  iIk 
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things,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Gospel ;  I  assert,  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  things  were  real  miracles.  I  say  a  consider- 
able number,  because  it  would  be  idle  to  extend  the  debate,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  any  thing,  supposed  to  be  of  a  dubious 
nature ;  and  because,  after  every  deduction  which  can  be  asked, 
a  sufficient  number  will  remain  to  satisfy  every  wish  of  a  Christian, 
and  to  overthrow  every  cavil  «f  an  Infidel.  Among  other  exam- 
ples of  this  nature,  I  select  the  following* 

TJu  case  of  the  man^  who  was  bom  blind  i  who  observed  jusdy 
concerning  it.  Since  the  world  began^  it  was  not  heard,  that  any  man 
opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind.  No  arguments  are 
necessary  to  prove  this  to  have  been  a  miracle  in  the  perfect  sense ; 
for  every  individual  knows,  that  it  is  a  total  counteraction  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  that  clay,  made  of  spittle  and  earth,  and  smeared 
upon  the  eyes,  should  restore  sight  to  a  person  bom  blind.  I 
select  this  case  the  rather,  because  it  was  formally  examined  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim^  and  evinced  to  have  been  real,  beyond 
every  doubt. 

The  case  of  Christ^ s  walking  tpon  the  water  in  the  lake  ofGenne* 
saretj  is  another,  equally  unexceptionable. 

7%e  cures  J  which  he  wrought  on  lepers  by  his  mere  word  and  plea" 
sure ;  cures,  which  no  other  person  has  been  able  to  perform  by 
any  means  whatever ;  are  instances  of  the  same  nature.  Of  the 
same  nature,  also,  are  those  cases,  in  which  he  raised  the  dead  to 
life  ;  viz.  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  son  of  the  widow  of  JsTain, 
and  Lazarus.  That  these  persons  were  all  really  dead,  there  is 
not  the  least  room  to  doubt :  that  they  were  all  raised  to  life, 
is  certain. 

I  shall  only  add  two  instances  more :  one,  in  which  he  fed  four, 
and  the  other,  in  which  he  fed  Jive,  thoustMid  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  with  a  few  loaves  of  barley  bread,  and  a  few  little 
fishes.  In  this  miracle  creating  power  was  inmiediately  exerted, 
with  a  degree  of  evidence  which  nothing  could  resist,  or  rationally 
question. 

That  all  these  were  miracles,  according  to  the  definition,  given 
above,  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged  without  hesitation.  Argu- 
ments to  prove  this  point,  therefore,  would  be  superfluous. 

That  tntoe  facts  really  took  place,  and  that  the  narration,  which 
conveys  the  knowledge  of  them  to  us,  is  true,  has  been  so  often, 
so  clearly,  and  so  unanswerably  proved,  that  to  attempt  to  argue 
this  point  here  would  seem  a  supererogatory  labour.  All  of  you 
have,  or  easily  can  have,  access  to  a  numerous  train  of  books, 
containing  this  proof,  elucidated  with  high  advantage.  I  shall, 
therefore,  consider  this  subject  in  a  manner  extremely  summary, 
and  calculated  to  exhibit  little  more  than  a  mere  synopsis  of  evi- 
dence, pertaining  to  the  subject.     For  this  end  I  observe, 

1st.  The  facts  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  obvious,  in  the 
plainest  manner^  to  the  senses,  and  tmderstandingj  of  all  men,  pos' 
tessed  of  common  sense. 
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2dly.  T%e  narrators  were  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  thenu 

ddly*  They  were  performed  in  the  most  public  manner  ;  in  the 
presence  of  multituaes,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  opposersof 
Christ. 

4thly.  They  were  generally  believedj  so  generally,  as  to  inducei 
customarily,  the  friends  of  the  sick  and  distressed,  wherever  Christ 
came,  to  apply  to  him,  with  absoktfe  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
relieve  them :  a  fact,  which  proves  tne  universal  conviction  of  the 
Jewish  people,  at  that  time,  that  Christ  certainly  and  continually 
wrought  miracles.  But  this  conviction  could  not  have  existed 
to  any  considerable  extent,  miless  he  had  actually  wrought  mir- 
acles. 

5thly.  7%«  Apostles  had  no  possible  interest  to  deceive  their  fel- 
low-men. They  neither  gained,  could  gain,  nor  attempted  to  gain, 
any  advantage  m  the  present  world  by  publishing  this  story.  On 
the  contrary,  they  suffered,  through  Ufe,  the  loss  of  all  things, 
while  declaring  it,  and  the  religion,  of  which  it  was  the  foundation, 
to  mankind.  In  the  future  world,  as  Jews,  beUeving  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  the  word  of  God,  they  could  expect  nothing,  but 
perdition,  as  the  reward  of  their  useless  imposture. 

6thly.  Tliey  were  men,  whose  integrity  has  not  only  been  unim- 
peachedj  but  is  singular*  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  their  countrymen,  and  of  many  other 
nations,  embraced  the  religion  which  they  taught ;  committed  to 
their  guidance  their  souls,  and  their  everlasting  mterests ;  hazard- 
ed, and  yielded,  all  that  they  held  dear  in  this  world,  for  the  sake 
of  this  religion ;  and  still  esteemed  these  very  men,  through  whose 
mstrumentality  they  had  been  brought  into  these  distresses,  the 
very  best  of  mankind.  It  is  also  proved  by  the  further  fact;  that, 
in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding,  as  well  as  in  those  which  have 
followed,  their  character  has,  in  this  respect,  stood  higher,  than 
that  of  any  other  men  whatever. 

7thly.  Their  Narratives  wear  more  marks  of  veracity^  than  any 
other  which  the  world  can  furnish. 

8thly.  The  Existence  of  these  miracles  is  acknowledged  by  Jews, 
and  Heathen^  as  well  as  Christians  /  and  was  wholly  uncontradicted 
by  either  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 

9thly.  These  Narratives  were  the  genuine  productions  ff  those,  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  That  they  were  written  by  these  persons 
is  unanswerably  proved  by  the  testimony  of  their  cotemporaries, 
and  very  early  followers.  That  they  have  come  down  to  us 
uncomipted,  and  unmutilated,  is  certain,  from  the  age,  and  coinci- 
dence, of  numerous  Manuscripts ;  from  the  Versions  early  made 
of  them  into  various  languages;  from  the  almost  innumerable 
Quotations  from  them,  found  in  other  books,  still  extant ;  from  the 
joint  Consent  of  orthodox  Christians  and  heretics ;  from  the  Im- 
possibility of  corrupting  them  with  success,  because  of  the  fre- 
quency, and  constancy,  with  which  they  were  read  in  public  and 


in  private ;  because  of  the  numerous  copies,  verjr  early  diffused 
diroughout  all  Christian  countries ;  because  of  the  profound  reli- 

S'ous  veneration,  with  which  they  were  regarded ;  and  because  of 
e  eagle-eyed  watchfulness,  with  which  contending  sects  guarded 
every  passage,  which  fiimished  any  inducement  to  corruption,  or 
simation. 

..  No  other  history  can  boaHjiof  these,  or  one  half  of  these,  pow- 
erful proofs  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.  If,  then,  we  do 
IKK  admit  these  narratives  to  be  true,  we  must  bid  a  final  farewell 
io  the  admission  of  all  historical  testimony. 

Mr.  Hwne  has  written  an  Essay,  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  In  the  introduction  to  this  Essay, 
he  says,  ^'  keJlaUers  himself ,  he  has  discovered  an  argument^  which 
miU  pnne  an  everlasting  check  to  all  hinds  of  superstitious  delu- 
Mn."  When  this  Essay  first  appeared,  it  was  received  with 
oniversal  triumph  by  Infidels,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  alarm 
by  timorous  Christians.  Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  answered*,  and  triumphantly  refuted  by  Dr.  Campbell f 
tnd  completely  exposed,  as  a  mere  mass  of  sophistry ;  ingenious 
indeed,  but  shamenilly  disingenuous ;  and  utteriy  destitute  of  solid 
argument,  and  real  evidence. 

After  such  ample  refiitation,  it  would  be  a  useless  employment 
for  me  to  enter  upon  a  formal  examination  of  the  scheme,  con- 
tained in  this  Essay.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  a  few 
observations. 

The  great  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume  is  this  :  "  That^  according  to 
the  experience  of  man^  all  things  uniformly  exist  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  that  every  instance  of  our  experience  is  not  only  an 
tmdenee^  that  the  things  experienced,  exists  in  the  manner  which  we. 
perceive,  but  that  all  the  following  events  of  the  same  kind  will  also 
exist  in  the  same  manner.  This  evidence  he  considers,  also,  as 
increased  by  every  succeeding  instance  of  the  same  experience.  Ac- 
cording to  his  scheme,  therefore,  the  evidence,  that  any  thing, 
which  we  perceive  by  our  senses,  now  exists,  is  made  up  of  the 
present  testimony  of  our  senses,  united  with  all  former  testimonies, 
of  the  same  nature,  to  facts  of  the  same  kind.  The  existence  of 
any  fact,  therefore,  instead  of  being  completely  proved,  is  only 
partially  proved,  by  the  present  testimony  of  our  senses  to  its 
existence.  According  to  this  scheme,  therefore,  we,  who  an! 
present  in  this  house,  know,  that  ourselves  and  others  are  present, 
partly  by  seeing  each  other  present  at  this  time,  and  partly  by  re- 
membering that  we  have  been  present  heretofore.  Of  course,  the 
first  time  we  were  thus  present,  we  had  not  the  same  assurance  of 
this  fact,  as  the  second  time.  This  assurance  became  still  greater 
the  third  time ;  greater  still  the  fourth ;  and  thus  has  gone  on  ac- 
cumulating strength  in  every  sutceeding  instance.  Every  person, 
therefore,  who  has  been  here  one  hundred  times,  has  an  hundred 
times  the  evidence,  that  he  is  nowhere,  which  he  had,  when  he 
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was  here  the  first  time,  that  he  was  then  present :  and  I,  who, 
during  twenty-four  years,  have  been  present  many  thousand  times, 
know,  that  I  am  now  here,  with  a  thousand  degrees  of  evidence, 
more  than  is  possessed,  concerning  the  like  ract,  bv  any  other 
person  who  is  present.  A  scheme  of  reasoning,  which  conducts 
to  such  a  manifest  and  eross  absurdity,  must,  one  would  think, 
have  been  seen  to  be  false  by  a  at^  much  less  sagacTous  thiMi 
Mr*  Hume* 

Every  man  of  common  sense  knows,  and  cannot  avoid  knowing, 
even  at- a  glance,  that  all  the  evidence  which  we  possess y  or  canpoS' 
aessy  of  the  existence  of  any  fact^  is  furnished  by  the  present  testu 
many  of  our  senses  to  that  fact.  Of  course,  every  such  man  knows 
equally  well,  that  no  testimony  of  the  senses  to  any  preceding  fact 
can  affect  a  present  fact  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  person, 
who  is  now  present  in  this  house  for  the  first  time,  has  all  the  evi- 
dence, that  he  is  here,  which  is  possessed  by  him,  who  has  been 
here  a  thousand  times  before.  The  evidence  of  the  senses  to  any 
single  fact  is  all  the  evidence,  of  which  that  fact  is  ever  capable. 
Nor  can  it  be  increased,  even  in  the  minutest  de^ee,  by  the  same 
evidence,  repeated  concerning  similar  facts,  existing,  afterwards, 
in  any  supposable  number  of  instances.  He,  who  nas  crossed  a 
ferry  safely,  never  thought  of  crossing  it  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
know  whether  he  was  safe,  or  not. 

The  influence,  which  Experience  is  intended  by  Mr.  Hume  to 
have  on  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  future  events,  is  of  the  same 
nature.  Past  experience  is,  by  his  scheme,  the  great  criterion  for 
determining  on  all  that  which  is  to  come.  An  event,  which  has 
already  been  witnessed  a  thousand  times,  is,  in  his  view,  to  be 
expected  again,  with  a  confident,  exactljr  proportioned  to  this 
number.  If  an  event,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  taken  place,  it  is 
not  to  be  at  all  expected  ;  but  regarded  as  incredible.  Thus,  if  a 
ferry-boat  has  crossed  the  ferry  a  thousand  times  without  sinking, 
the  probability  is,  as  one  thousand  to  nothing,  that  it  will  never 
sink  hereafter. 

The  Analogy,  here  referred  to,  is  founded  on  the  general  maxim : 
that  the  same  Causes  produce^  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  same 
effects.  The  instances,  in  which  causes  and  circumstances,  appar* 
ently  the  same,  are  really  such,  are  so  few,  that,  in  the  actual  state 
of  things,  it  can  answer  Mr.  Hume's  purpose  in  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  cases  only.  Almost  always  the  causes  themselves,  or  Al 
circumstances  in  which  they  operate,  are,  in  this  mutable  woiid, 
so  continually  changed,  that  analogies,  founded  on  this  maxidn,  are 
rarely  exact ;  and  are,  therefore,  rarelv  safe  rules  for  forming  con- 
clusions. All  men  are  so  sensible  01  this  truth,  that  they  easily, 
and  uniformly,  admit  testimony,  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fallacy 
of  such  conclusions.  The  smallest  credible  testimony  will  induce 
any  man  to  believe,  that  a  ferry-boat  has  sunk ;  althougHt  may 
before  have  crossed  safely,  and  regularly,  for  many  years.  Muck 
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more  do  we  always  admit  beforehand,  that  almost  all  events  may 
come  to  pass,  contrary  in  their  nature  and  appearance  to  those^ 
which  have  already  happened. 

Mr.  Hitme  exhibits  to  me  a  full  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that 
his  scheme  was  unsound,  by  the  recourse  which  he  was  obliged  to 

»ve  to  dj^  disingenuous  arts  pf  controversy.  Thus  he  at  first  juses 
iworaKxpenence^  which  ifilll-important  to  this  controversy,  to 
denote,  what  alone  it  truly  denotes,  the  actual  evidence  of  a  Mav?s 
own  senses.  In  the  progress  of  his  Essay,  he  soon  diverts  it  into  a 
sense,  entirely  different ;  and  means  by  it  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  preceded  ris.  But  of  their  experience  we  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept oy  Testimony  ;  the  very  thing,  to  which  Mr.  Hume  pro^ssed- 
ly  opposes  what  he  calls  Experience.  On  this  Testimony^  styled 
by  him  Experience^  he  founds  an  ^reument,  upon  which  he  placet 

f'eat  reliance,  to  overthrow  the  evidence  of  the  same  testimony, 
hus  he  declares  Miracles  to  be  contrary  to  all  Experience ;  mean- 
ing by  it  the  experience  of  all  mankind ;  when  he  knew,  that  a 
Eart  of  mankind  had  testified,  that  they  in  their  own  experience 
ad  been  witnesses  of  miracles ;  for  this  testimony  was  the  very 
thine,  against  which  he  wrote  his  Essay. 

Miracles  he  defines  to  be  Violations  and  transgressions  of  the 
taws  of  Nature*  These  words,  being  regularly  used  to  denote  op- 
positions of  moral  beings  to  moral  laws,  and  involving,  naturally, 
the  idea  of  turpitude,  or  wrong,  were,  I  presume,  used,  to  attach  to 
iniracles  an  idea  of  some  variation  from  that  perfect  moral  conduct, 
whr0h  we  attribute  to  God. 

Miracles^  he  also  says,  are  contrary  to  our  experience.  In  this 
declartlion  he  is  unjjappy.  They  may  be  truly  said  to  be  aside 
from  our  Experience  ;  out  are  iii|io  sense  contrary  to  it.  All  that  can 
be  saicMl,  that  we  have  not  witnessed  miracles.  No  man  can  say, 
that  he  has  experienced  any  thing  contrary  to  timn. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  proo<!w  to  examine  Mr. 
Hume'^s  capital  doctrine,  that  Testimony  canntH  omnce  the  reality  of 
a  miracVL  His  argument  is  this  :  The  evidence,  that  any  thing 
exists  in  any  given  case,  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  number  ot 
instances,  in  which  it  is  known  to  have  nappened  before.  If  then 
an  event  have  happened  a  thousand  times,  and  the  contrary  event 
should  afterward  happen  once ;  then  thore  are  one  thousand  de- 

6ecs  of  evidence  against  the  existence  of  this  contrary  event,  and 
(t  one  in  its  favour.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled,  by  a  balance 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  degrees  of  evidence  against  no- 
thing, to  believe,  that  this  event  has  not  taken  place.  We  are  here, 
as  Mr.  Hume  teaches,  to  weigh  experience  against  experience,  and 
to  be  governed  in  our  decision  by  the  preponderating  weight.  In 
this  manner  he  determines,  that  our  experience  has,  \n  the  number 
of  instances,  furnished  such  a  vast  preponderation  of  evidence 
against  the  existence  of  a  miracle,  that  if  we  were  to  witness  it, 
we  could  not  rationally  believe  it  to  have  existed,  until  it  had  taken 
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place  as  many  times,  and  some  more,  than  what  he  caUs  the  con- 
trary events  For  example :  if  we  have  known  a  thousanddeceaft* 
ed  persons  to  have  been  buried,  and  none  of  them  to  have  been 
laisied  from  the  grave ;  we  cannot  rationally  believe  a  man  to  have 
been  raised  from  the  grave,  although  we  saw  him  rise ;  conversed 
witt^  him ;  and  lived  with  him  ever  so  many  years  aftenuwds.  Be- 
fore we  begin  to  believe,  that  a  penon  was  raised  barnKke  dttdi 
we  must  have  seen,  at  least,  one  more  person  thus  raised,  than  cne 
whole  number  who  have  been  buried,  and  have  not  risen.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  we  shall  become  possessed  of  one  degree  of  evi- 
dence, that  a  person  has  been  raised  from  the  dead :  the  whole  in- 
flneqce  of  aU  the  preceding  resurrections  bein^  to  diminish,  suc- 
Cfisivelv,  the  previously  existing  evidence  against  the  &ct,  that  a  • 
penon  has  been  raised  from  the  dead.  Our  own  experience  of 
the  existence  of  a  miracle  is,  thts,  not  to  be  admitted,  as  a  proof  of 
its  existence.  But  as  testimony  is  founded  on  experience,  and  is 
evidence  of  a  less  certain  nature;  it  is  clear,  that  what  experience 
cannot  prove  can  never  be  evinced  by  testimony. 

This  reasoning  has  a  grave  and  specious  appearance,  but  is 
plainly  destitute  of  all  soudity.  Every  man  knows  by  his  own 
expenence,  that  the  repetition  of  an  event  contributes  nothing  to 
the  proof,  or  certainty,  of  its  existence.  The  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  event  lies  wholly  in  the  testimony  of  our  senses. 
When  the  event  is,  as  we  customarily  say,  repeat^  ^  that  is^  when 
another  similar  event  takes  place,  our  senses  in  the  same  manner 
prove  to  us  the  existence  of  this  event.  But  the  evidence,  phich 
they  give  us  of  the  second,  has  no  retrospective  influence  on  the 
first ;  as  the  evid^ce,  given  of  the  first,  has  no  influence  on  the^ 
second.  In  each  instance  the  evidence  is  Aknplete ;  nor  «m  it  be 
ftfiected  by  any  thing,  which  may  precede  it,  or  succeed  ^  What 
is  once  seen,  and^own,  is  as  perfeatly  seen,  and  known,  as  it  C9m0 
be;  and  in  the^Ri^  manner,  in  which  it  can  be  ever  seen,  and 
known.  If  we  iinp  to  see  a  man  raised  from  the  grave,  we  should:, 
know,  that  he  was  thus  raised,  as  perfectly  as  it  could  4>e  known 
by  us ;  nor  woula  it  make  the  least  diffe^nce  in  the  evidence,  or 
certainty,  of  this  frict,  whether  thousands,  or  none,  were  raised  af- 
terwards. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  these  observations  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  mankind  in  every  aee,  and  country.  No  tribunal  of  justice 
ever  asked  the  question,  whether  a  cnme  had  been  ttoice  commiitgi 
in  order  to  determine  with  the  more  certainty,  and  better  evide^^, 
that  it  had  been  cammitud  once.  No  evidence  of  this  nature,  be- 
fore any  such  tribunal,  was  ever  adduced,  or  considered  as  proper 
to  be  adduced,  to  evince  the  existence  of  any  feet,  or  to  disprove  its 
existence.  No  individual  ever  thought  of  recurring  to  the  testimony 
of  his  senses  on  a  former  occasion,  to  strengthen  their  evidence  on 
a  present  occasion. 
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The  man  horn  hlindj  (to  apply  this  scheme  directly  to  miracles) 
could  not  possibly  feel  the  necessity,  or  advantage,  of  inquiring 
whether  he  had  been  restored  to  sight  before,  in  oroer  to  detennine, 
that  he  had  received  it  from  the  hands  of  Christ;  or  of  asking  the 
question,  whether  he  *aw,  at  any  time  before,  to  prove  that  he  saw 
now.  The  leper^  who  acquired  his  health  by  the  command  of 
Christ,  w&s  as  perfectly  conscious  of  his  restoration,  as  if  he  had 
been  restored  on  twenty  former  occasions.  All  around  him,  also, 
when  they  saw  the  scales  fall  off  with  which  he  had  been  incrusted, 
and  the  bloom  of  health  return ;  when  they  beheld  his  activity  re- 
newed, and  all  the  proofs  of  soundness  exhibited  to  their  eyes  ; 
perceived  the  cure  as  perfectly,  as  if  they  had  been  ^tnesses  of  one 
Hundred  preceding  cures,  of  the  same  nature^ 

What  is  true  of  these,  is  equally  true  of  all  similar  cases*  Ex- 
perience, therefore,  is  capable  of  completely  proving  the  existence 
of  a  miracle. 

What  we  experience  we  can  declare ;  and  declare  exactly  as  it 
has  happened*  Were  this  always  done,  testimony  would  have  ex- 
actly the  same  strength  of  evidence,  which  experience  is  admitted  to 
possess.  It  is  not,  however,  always  done.  Efrrors,  both  intentional 
and  unintentional,  and  those  very  numerous,  accompany  the  declara- 
tions of  men.  Still  the  weight  of  testimony  is  very  great ;  so  ^at, 
that  the  conduct  of  almost  ail  the  important  concerns  of  mankmd  is 
regulated  entirely,  as  well  as  rationally,  by  the  evidence  which  it 
contains.  Should  twelve  men,  known  and  proved  to  possess  the 
uniform  character  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  declare  to  one  of  us, 
independently,  (no  one  of  them  being  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
any  other  had  made  the  same  declaration)  that  they  had  seen,  in 
the  midst  of  a  public*  assemblvi  a  leper  cleansed,  and  the  white 
loathsome  crust  of  the  leprosy  fall  off,  and  the  bloom  and  vigour  of 
health  return,  at  the  command  of  a  person,  publicly  believed  to 
have  wrought  hundreds  of  such  miracles,  and  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  men  by  unexampled  wisdom  and  holiness,  every  one  of  us 
would  believe  the  testimony  to  be  true.  Especially  should  we  re- 
ceive their  testimony,  if  we  saw  these  very  men  endued  with  new 
and  wonderful  wisdom  and  holiness,  professedly  derived  from  the 
same  person ;  forsaking  a  religion  for  which  they  had  felt  a  bigoted 
attachment;  embracing,  and  teaching  a  religion  wholly  new;  and 
in  confirmation  of  this  new  religion,  professedly  taught  by  God 
himself,  working  many  miracles ;  forsaking  all  earthly  enjoyments ; 
voluntarily  undergoing  all  earthly  distresses  ;  and  nnally  yielding 
their  lives  to  a  violent  death.  A  miracle,  therefore,  can  be  proved 
by  testimony. 

1  have  already  pursued  this  subject  farther  than  I  intended  in 
this  discourse.  Some  other  considerations,  relative  to  it,  I  shall 
probably  mention  hereafter.  At  the  present  time,  I  will  only  re- 
mark further,  that  Mr.  Hume^  confidently,  but  erroneously,  sup- 
poses a  presumption  to  lie  strongly  against  the  existence  of  mint- 
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cles.  The  presumption  is  wholly  in  fiaivour  of  their  existence. 
We  know,  that  innumerable  miracles  have  taken  place.  The  Crea* 
Hon  of  the  world  is  one  immense  complication  of  miraculous  worics ; 
and  the  first  ben^s  of  every  sort  were  miraculous  existences. 
As  miracles  were  wrought  here;  so  the  analogy  of  the  Divine 
works,  as  well  as  the  umformity  of  the  Divine  cSiractei^  inresisti- 
Uy  compels  us  to  believe,  that  they  will  be  wrought,  iBerever  a 
sufficient  occasion  is  presented.  The  illumination  and  reformation 
of  mankind  is  a  cause  of  this  nature,  existing  in  the  highest  decree* 
That  God  should  work  miracles  to  prove  the  truth,  and  spread  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  is,  therefore,  with  the  highest  reason  to 
be  expected ;  especially  as  miracles  are  the  most  proper,  as  weU  as 
most  forcible,  of  all  proofr,  that  a  religion  is  denvea  firom  Him. 

III.  /  shall  now  attempt  to  point  out  the  Importance  of  miractes. 

1st.  The  importance  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  is  manifest  in  the 
mmediate  benefit  ofthose^  for  whom  th^  were  wrought* 

All  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  elorious  acts  of  beneficence.  In 
his  own  words,  T7u  blind  received  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walked; 
the  lepers  were  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  heard;  the  dead  were  raised 

SI,  and  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them*  Thai  acts  of 
is  general  nature  were  of  nigh  importance  to  those,  for  whqpn 
tfiey  were  done ;  and  that,  multipUed  as  we  are  told  they  wei^ 
particularly  by  St.  John,  they  constituted  a  mass  of  beneficence, 
mcalculabfy  interesting  to  the  age  and  country,  in  which  they  ex- 
isted ;  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

2dly.  l%e  miracles  of  Christ  were  of  great  importance  to  hie  char^ 
acter. 

They  were  important,  first,  as  proof s  of  power.  Christ,  for  the 
wisest  and  best  reasons,  appeared  as  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and 
lived  alway  in  a  state  oif  general  humiliation.  Vut  it  waf  necessa- 
ry also,  that  his  character,  even  in  this  world,  should  be  distinguish- 
ed by  personal  greatness.  This  distinction  nothing  could  so  ef- 
fectually produce,  as  the  power  of  controlling,  in  dus  manner,  the 
laws  of  nature,  gnd  suspending,  or  counteracting,  in  this  manner, 
the  agency,  by  which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  carried  on.  As 
Christ  wrought  miracles  in  his  own  name,  he  was  thus  proved  to 
possess  this  power  in  himself,  as  an  inherent  energy.  But  how  su- 
perior is  this  power  to  all  that  can  be  boasted  by  tne  greatest  men 
who  have  ever  lived.  What  conqueror  would  not  cheerfully  barter 
all  the  power,  in  which  he  glories,  for  the  control  of  wounds  and  dis- 
eases, of  winds  and  waves,  of  life  and  death  ?  This  power  exhibit- 
ed Christ,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  humiliation,  as  greater  than  any, 
and  than  all,  the  children  of  Adam ;  and  surrounded  his  character 
with  a  splendour  becoming  his  mission.  How  important,  how  ne- 
cessary this  greatness  was  to  Christ,  as  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  I  need  not  illustrate. 

Secondly,  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  necessary,  as  proofs  of 
his  Benevolence. 
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Benevolence  is  proved  by  action.  But  no  actions  were  ever 
Mually  proofs  of  benevolence  with  the  miraculous  actions  of 
Cnrist,  except  his  condescension,  atonement,  and  intercession.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  Christ,  in  any  other  manner,  to 
exhibit  the  same  character  with  the  same  strength.  No  actions 
could  have  been  equally  beneficent.  The  good  done,  was  the 
most  necessary,  and  the  most  useful,  to  those  for  whom  it  was  done. 
Those  for  whom  it  was  done  were  persons,  to  whom  it  is  usually 
least  done ;  who  most  need  it ;  to  whom  it  is  of  the  highest  conse- 

Sence ;  and  who,  therefcM^,  as  objects  of  Christ's  beneficence, 
istrate,  more  clearly  than  any  others  could  do,  this  excellence  of 
•  his  character.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  beneficence  accomplished 
by  a  person,  possessed  of  stupendous  power  andgreatness,  manifest- 
ed in  the  very  communication  of  the  good.  Tnose,  who  possess 
gfeat  power,  very  rarely  manifest,  and  therefore  are  iustly  believed 
very  rarely  to  possess,  an  eminent  degree  of  good-will.  Intoxicated 
with  their  greatness,  they  are  ffeneraUy  employed  in  displaying^  it  to 
mankind,  and  in  thus  ensrossme  admiration  and  applause.  From 
such  persons  Christ  is  gloriousTy  distinguished,  by  employing  his 
own  uneorampled  power  solely  in  communicating  Kindness  to  mose 
«mund  him. 

^  In  both  these  great  particulars  the  miracles  of  Christ  invest  him 
with  greatness  and  glory,  to  which  there  has  been  nothing  parallel 
io  the  present  world. 

3dly .  The  miracles  of  Christ  are  of  vast  importancef  as  proofs  of 
ike  Divinity  of  his  Mission. 

A  miracle  is  an  act  of  infinite  power  only ;  and  is,  therefore,  a 
proof  of  the  immediate  agency  oi  God.  None,  but  he,  can  with- 
nold,  suspend,  or  counteract,  his  agency,  exerted  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature.      -^ 

A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character,  or  doctrine,  of  him 
by  whom  it  was  wrought,  6y  being  professedly  wrought  for  the  con- 
firmation of  either.    A  miracle  is  the  testimony  of  God.    From  the 
perfect  veracity  of  God  it  irresistibly  results,  that  he  can  never 

gVe,  nor  rationally  be  supposed  to  give,  his  testimony  to  any 
ing  but  truth.  When,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  wrought  in  confir- 
mation of  any  thing,  or  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  we  know,  that 
that  thing  is  true,  because  God  has  given  to  it  his  testimony.  The 
miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought,  to  prove,  that  the  mission  and 
doctrine  of  Christ  were  from  God.  They  were,  therefore,  cer- 
tainly from  God. 

To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  miracles  are  asserted  hy  the 
Scripiures  themselves  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation  of  false' 
hood:  as,  for  example,  by  the  Magicians ^  the  nitch  ofEndor^  and 
iff  Satan  in  the  time  of  Christ'* s  temptation. 

If  the  Magicians  of  Egypt  wrought  miracles,  God  wrought  themi 
with  a  view  to  make  the  final  triumph  of  his  own  cause,  in  the 
Hands  of  Moses,  more  the  object  of  public  attention,  and  more  strik- 
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ing  to  the  view  of  mankind.  This  was  done,  when.  ih&  Mtgicimu 
themselves  were  put  to  sileace^  and  forced  to  confess,  that  the 
works  ot  Moses  were  accomplished  by  the  finger  of  God.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  Magicians  wrought  no  miracles.  All  that  they  did  was 
to  busy  themselves  with  their  enchantments  ;  by  which,  every  man 
now  knows,  that,  although  the  weak  and  credulous  may  be  deceiv- 
ed, miracles  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished.  That  uis  is  the 
real  amount  of  the  history,  given  by  Moses j  anv  sober  man  may^ 
I  think,  be  completely  satisfied  by  reading  larmar^s  treatise  on 
Miracles* 

The  Witch  ofEndor  neither  wrought,  nor  expected  to  work,  any 
miracle.  This  is  clearly  evident  from  her  astonishment,  and  alarm, 
at  the  appearance  of  SamueL  Saii/,  who  expected  a  miracle,  be> 
held  Samuel  without  any  peculiar  surprise:  she,  who  expected 
noncj  with  amazement  and  terror.  * 

Satan  is  said  by  the  Evangelists  to  have  taken  our  Saviour  up 
into  a  very  high  mountainj  and  to  have  shevm  him  all  the  knigdoms 
of  the  wotld  in  a  momtni  of  time*  The  Greek  word  oixifuvns,  here 
translated  worlds  very  frequentlv  signifies  /and,  or  country  ;  and 
ought  to  have  been  thus  rendered  here :  the  meaning  bein^^^K)  othcTi 
than  that  Satan  showed  our  Saviour  the  four  Tetrarchiesj  or  i^Ki^ 
dams,  comprised  in  the  land  of  Judea.  In  this  transaction  it  ^ir 
not  be  pretended,  that  there  was  any  thing  miraculous. 

The  doctrine,  that  miracles  have  been^  or  may  be,  wrought  in 
support  of  falsehood^  has  been  incautiously  adopted  by  several 
respectable  Divines  ;  and  they  have  taught  us,  that,  we  are  to  trjf 
the  evidence,  furnished  by  the  miracle,  by  the  nature  of  the  doctrimef 
which  it  was  wrought  to  prove.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  infinitely 
dishonourable  to  the  character  of  Jehovah ;  for  it  supposes,  that 
he  may  not  only  countenance,  but  establish,^l8ehood.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle.  It  is  employing  the  doctrint 
to  prove  the  miracle,  and,  then,  the  miracle  to  provs  the  doctrine. 
That  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  complete  proof  of  his  doctrine  )^ 
clearly  evident  from  the  words  of  Chnst  himself;  when  he  declares 
concerning  the  Jews,  that,  if  he  had  not  done  among  them  such 
works,  as  no  other  man  didj  they  had  not  had  sin  ^  but  that  now  thsg 
had  no  cloak  for  their  sin* 
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kffit  ill.  15.  ufarf  fttUeit  iht  Priiue  of  life,  %§hom  Qod  hath  raised  from  tkt 

dead :  whereof  we  are  mtnetftt. 

In  die  preceding  discourse,  I  made  a  number  of  general  obser- 
vations concerning  the  miracles  of  Christ.  The  subject,  which 
next  offers  itself  to  our  view  concerning  this  glorious  Person,  is  his 
Resurrection.  This  JDterestin^  subject  I  propose  now  to  examine 
with  particular  attention.  Its  importance  in  a  system  of  Theology 
can  scarcely  need  to  be  illustrated. 

If  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  certainly  the  Messiah^ 
or,  in  other  words,  whatever  he  declared  himself  to  be.  His  doc- 
trines, precepts,  and  life,  were  all  approved  by  God;  possess 
Divine  authority ;  and  demand,  with  the  obligation  of  that  authority, 
the  faith  and  obedience  of  mankind.  To  prove  this  fact,  there- 
fore, is  to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  debate  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian system. 

At  the  same  time,  the  arguments,  which  prove  the  reality  of  this 
miracle,  lend  their  whole  force  to  the  other  miracles,  recorded  in 
the  Gospel.  For  this  reason,  I  have  reserved  most  of  the  direct 
arguments  in  behalf  of  miracles  for  the  present  occasion. 

In  the  context  we  are  informed,  that  a  certain  man  lame  from 
Us  mother'* s  wombjmho  was  now  more  than  forty  years  old^  and 
who  had  been  carried^  and  laid^  daily ^  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  call- 
ed Beautiftdy  to  receive  alms  of  them  that  entered  into  the  temple, 
was  cured  of  hia  lameness  by  the  command  of  St.  Peter,  So  ex- 
traordinary an  event  astonished  the  Jews^  assembled  to  worship  in 
the  temple  ;  and  collected  them  in  great  numbers  around  Peter  and 
John*  Peterj  observing  their  astonishment,  addressed  to  them  a 
pertinent  and  very  pungent  discourse ;  in  which  he  informed  them, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  had  killed^  and  whom  God 
had  raised  to  life^  had  restored  this  lame  man  to  soundness  and 
strength.  Tjbis  proof  of  christ^s  Messiahship  he  made  the  founda- 
tion of  an  earnest  and  persuasive  exhortation  to  them  to  repent  of 
their  shis,  and  turn  to  God.  The  efficacy  of  this  discourse  on 
those,  who  heard  it,  was  wonderful.  About  five  thousand  men 
received  it  with  the  jfaith  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  added  unto  the 
Lord. 

^   In  the  text,  (the  hinge  on  which  all  this  discourse  of  St.  Peter 
turns)  he  declares  to  the  Jews  the  three  following  things. 
.  l8t.  That  they  had  killed  the  Prince  of  life : 
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2clly.  That  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead:  and, 

3dly.  That  the  Apostle  himself  and  his  companions  were  witnesses 
of  this  wonderful  event* 

The frst  of  these  assertions  has  very  rarely  been  doubted.  I 
know  of  but  a  single  instance,  in  which  it  has  been  denied  in  form. 
Volney  has  made  a  number  of  silly  observations,  intended  to  per- 
suade the  world,  that  Christ  never  exis^d ;  and  that  the  history  of 
him,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  is  a  fiction,  compiled,  with  some  va- 
riations and  improvements,  from  the  Hindoo  tales  concerning  the 
God  Creeshnoo.  I  will  not  attempt  a  serious  answer  to  such  non- 
sense. Infidelity  must  be  pitied,  when  it  is  driven  to  such  fetches 
as  this,  in  order  to  support  itself,  and  maintain  its  contest  with 
Christianity. 

The  second  assertion  has  been  often  disputed;  as,  indeed,  it 
must  always  be  by  every  man,  who  denies  the  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  mission  of  Christ.  It  is  the  design  of  this  dis- 
course to  state  the  evidence  concerning  the  great  fact,  here  declar- 
ed, with  candour  and  fairness.  It  demands  no  other  manner  of 
statement :  as  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficiently  evinced  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  design.  As  the  proof  of  this  fact  is  almost  all  furnished  by 
the  Apostles,  and  their  companions ;  the  witnesses  appointed  1^ 
Christ  himself;  the  evidence,  alleged  here,  will  of  course  be  prin- 
cipally derived  from  them.  It  win  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
make  the  two  last  assertions  of  St.  Peter  the  subjects  of  distinct 
heads  of  discourse. 

If  the  Apostles  have  not  given  us  a  true  account  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  it  must  be, 

I.  Because  they  were  themselves  deceived:  or, 

II.  Because  they  intended  to  deceive  others. 

For  if  they  were  not  themselves  deceived,  but  knew  the  truth, 
9md  have  faithfully  declared  it  in  their  writings  ;  the  plainest  and 
most  ignorant  man  cannot  fail  to  discern,  that  Christ  was  certainly 
raised  from  the  dead.  That  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  just,  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

I.  Then,  the  Apostles  were  not  themselves  deceived  with  regard  to 
this  fact. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  observe, 

1st.  The  fact  is  of  such  a  nature ,  that  they  were  competent  judgtSj 
whether  it  existed^  or  not. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  just  as  easy  todeterm!he,  whether 
a  person,  once  dead,  is  afterwarcls  alive,  as  to  determine  whether 
anv  man  is  living,  who  has  not  been  dead.  A  familiar  instance 
will  prove  the  justice  of  this  assertion.  Suppose  a  person,  who 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  us,  should  come  into  the  family,  in  which 
we  live.  Suppose  he  should  reside  in  this  family,  eat  and  drink^ 
sleep  and  wake,  converse  and  act  with  tliem,  exactly  in  the  man-  * 
ner  m  which  these  things  are  done  by  us,  and  the  rest  of  niankind. 
Suppose  him,  further,  to  enter  into  business  in  the  manner  of  other 
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men ;  to  cultivate  a  farm ;  or  manage  causes  at  the  bar ;  or  prao^ 
lice  medicine ;  or  assume  the  office  of  a  minister,  and  preach,  visit, 
advise,  and  comfort,  as  is  usually  done  in  dischar^ng  the  duties  of 
this  function.  Every  one  of  us,  who  witnessed  these  things,  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  know  this  stranger  to  be  a  living  man,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  certainty,  with  which  we  know  each 
other  to  be  alive.  ^ 

The  proofs  of  life,  in  this  and  every  other  case,  are  the  colour^ 
the  motions^  the  actiansj  and  the  speech^  of  a  living  man.  These 
we  discern  perfectly  bv  our  senses,  under  the  general  regulation 
of  Common  sense.  The  proofs,  thus  furnished,  are  complete  /  and, 
when  united,  as  in  a  living  man  they  always  are,  they  have  never 
deceived,  they  can  never  deceive,  any  man,  who  has  the  customary 
use  of  his  senses. 

As  these  arc  complete  proofs  of  the  facts  in  question,  so  they 
are  always  equally  complete.  The  evidence,  which  they  contain, 
admits  of  no  gradations ;  but  is  always  entire;  always  the  same; 
and  in  every  supposable  case  perfectly  satisfactory.  Nor  is  there 
an  instance  within  our  experience,  nor  an  instance  in  the  records  of 
history,  which  has  impaired  this  evidence  at  all ;  or  rendered  it 
capable  of  being  even  remotely  suspected. 

Were  this  eviacnce  not  entire  in  every  instance,  considered  by 
itself;  were  it  capable  of  being  suspected  in  the  smallest  degree; 
we  should  be  obliged,  when  wc  met,  conversed,  or  bargained,  with 
each  other,  to  sfttle  the  question,  whether  we  were  mutually  living 
beings.  The  Fanner  would  be  obliged,  before  he  bought  a  piece 
of  land  of  his  neighbour,  to  settle  by  a  formal  investigation  the 
question,  whether  Tie  was  about  to  buy  it  of  a  real  man,  or  a  phan- 
tom of  the  imagination.  The  Judge,  when  called  upon  to  try  a 
prisoner,  would  in  the  same  manner  be  compelled,  before  he  began 
the  trial,  to  decide,  whether  he  had  brought  to  him  for  adjudi- 
cation, a  livms  being,  or  a  spectre.  The  religious  Assembly 
would  be  eciually  necessitated  to  examine,  whether  such  an  Assem- 
bly was  really  gathered,  and  whether  a  real  and  living  preacher  was 
in  the  desk ;  or  whether  what  seemed  to  be  a  preacher,  and  a  con- 
gregation, were  only  the  phantasms  of  a  waking  dream. 

As  these  proofs  are  in  every  instance  complete ;  so  they  are  the 
onlt/  evidence  of  the  fact  in  question.  If  then  they  can  deceive  us, 
we  are  left  wholly  without  a  remedy :  for  we  have  no  other  possi- 
ble mode  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

To  the  case  of  the  stranger^  whom  I  have  supposed,  all  these 
proofs  have  obviously  a  perfect  application.  We  Know  as  well  as 
we  can  possibly  know,  wc  know  beyond  any  possible  doubt,  that 
he  is  a  living  man.  But  we  do  not,  and  cannot  know,  that  he  has 
never  been  dead,  and  afterward  raised  to  life.  To  prove  this,  wc 
must  be  supplied  with  totally  new  evidence,  derived  from  totally 
other  sources,  than  any  hitherto  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  him. 
The  evidence,  therefore,  that  he  is  a  living  man,  is  wholly  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  feet,  that  he  has,  or  has  not,  been  raised  from  the 
dead;  and  is,  by  itself,  absolutely  complete*  If,  then,  we  should 
be.afterwards  informed,  with  evidence  which  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, that  this  stranger  had  been  actually  dead,  and  buried,  and 
had  been  afterwards  raised  to  life :  the  evidence,  which  we  had  be- 
fore received,  that  he  was  a  living  man,  from  tne  time  when  we 
first  became  acquainted  with  him,  coujd  not  in  the  least  degree  be 
aifected  by  the  fact,  that  he  had  before  been  dead.  The  story  of 
his  death  and  resurrection  we  should  undoubtedly  admit,  if  we  act- 
ed rationally,  only  with  extreme  slowness  and  caution,  and  upon 
decisive  evidence.  But  no  one  of  us  would,  or  could,  hesitate  to 
believe  the  man,  circumstanced  as  above,  to  be  alive.  Otherwisei 
it  is  plain,  we  could  not  know,  that  any  man  is  alive :  for  all  the 
proofs,  which  can  attend  this  subject,  actually  attend  it  in  the  case 
supposed.  If,  therefore,  the  evidence  can  be  jusdy  doubted  in  one 
case,  it  can  with  equal  propriety  be  doubted  in  all. 

That  the  Apostles  possessed  all  the  means  of  judging  accurate- 
ly concerning  the  existence,  and  the  nature,  of  these  proofs,  can- 
not be  denied.  They  were  possessed  of  the  common  sense,  and 
had  the  usual  senses,  of  man.  No  judges  could  be  better  qualified  *' 
for  this  purpose.  Had  J^ewton^  Bacon^  or  Aristoth^  been  employ* 
ed  in  examining  these  proofs,  they  must  have  used  exacdy  the  same 
means  of  examination,  which  were  used  by  Peter  and  John.  Had 
they  summoned  Philosophy  to  their  assistance,  it  could  only  have 
told  them,  that  it  had  no  concern  with  cases  of  this  nature. 

2dly.  The  Apostles  were  unprejudiced  Judges. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  I  observe. 

First,  That  the  Apostles  were  not  Enthusiasts, 

Enthusiasm  is  a  persuasion,  that  certain  religious  doctrines  are 
true,  derived  from  a  peculiar  strength  of  imagination  and  feelingy 
relying  on  interned  suggestions  supposed  to  come  from  God,  and  not 
relying  on  facts,  or  arguments.  In  the  whole  history,  preaching, 
and  writings,  of  the  Apostles,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of 
this  character.  Accoraing  to  their  own  accounts  of  themselveS| 
(which  in  this  case  we  readily  believe,  because,  in  their  view,  they 
were  accounts  of  their  defects)  they  were  slow  of  belief,  even  to 
weakness  and  criminality.  For  this  conduct  they  were  often,  and 
justly,  reproved  by  their  Master ;  and  as  we  see  in  their  writings, 
received  his  declarations  with  difficulty,  when  their  evidence  was 
complete.  Nor  were  they  finally  convinced,  even  when  uninflu- 
enced by  this  sceptical  spirit,  except  by  evidence  of  the  best  kind ; 
to  wit,  that  of  facts.  These  also  existed  before  their  eyes  and 
ears,  in  the  presence  of  multitudes,  and  enemies,  who  were  equallv 
convinced  with  themselves.  Nor  were  they  witnesses  of  such 
&cts,  once,  twice,  or  a  few  times,  only :  but  beheld  them  in  an  un- 
interrupted succession  for  several  years.  Had  they  not  yielded 
to  them  in  such  circumstances,  they  must  have  been  either  idiots, 
or  madmen. 
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Enthusiasts  also  appeal  to  their  internal  stiggestionSj  as  a  proof j 
which  plainly  ought,  in  thtir  view,  to  satisfy  others*  The  Apostlcfs 
hffve  never  made  such  an  appeal ;  nor  demanded  belief  on  any 
other  considerations,  except  those,  which  reason,  in  the  highest 
exercise,  perfectly  approves. 

Enthusiasts  always  boast  of  the  leaders^  whom  they  professedly 
follow.  The  Apostles,  although  following  the  most  extraordinary 
leader  ever  seen  in  the  world,  have  written  the  history  of  his  life, 
without  a  single  panegyric,  and  recorded  the  unparalleled  injustice, 
abuse,  and  cruelty,  which  he  suffered  from  his  enemies,  both  in  his 
life  and  death,  with  only  a  single,  direct  censure  of  those  enemies, 
contained  m  these  words :  For  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God, 

Enthusiasts  always  boast  of  their  own  excellencies^  and  attain^ 
ments. 

The  Apostles  had  higher  reason  for  such  boasting,  than  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  men.     They  set  up  a  new  religion  ;  and  to  the  belief 
and  profession  of  it  converted  a  great  part  of  mankind.     They 
wrought,  or  were  certainly  believed  to  work,  miracles  of  the  most 
'Stupendous  nature;  rose  to  an  influence,  which  Kings  never  pos- 
sessed ;  and  ruled  more  human  beings,  than  most  monarchs  have 
been  able  to  claim  as  their  subjects.     To  this  height  of  influence 
they  ascended,  also,  from  the  humble  employments  of  fishing,  col- 
lecting taxes,  and  making  tents.     How  frw  of  the  human  race,  nay, 
who,  beside  these  very  men,  would  not  have  become  giddy  in  the 
ascent  from  such  a  lowly  condition  to  such  distinguished  eminence. 
Yet  Matthew  records  nothing  of  himself,  except  that  he  was  a 
publican ;  that  he  followed  Christ ;  and  that  he  once  entertained 
him  at  his  table.     Mark  and  Luke  do  not  even  mention  their  own 
names.     John  says  nothing  of  himself  by  way  of  commendation, 
unless  that  he  was  the  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved  ,*  and   this  he 
expresses  obscurely,  in  the  most  modest  manner  conceivable. 
Indeed,  the  subject  of  self-commendation  seems  never  to  have  en- 
tered their  thou«rhts. 

There  is,  I  acknowledge,  one  apparent  exception  to  this  remark 
in  the  writin^js  of  the  Apostles.  I  mean  St.  PauPs  commendation 
of  himself  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  This,  however,  is  prefaced 
with  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  as  the  word  of  God ;  in 
which  it  is  declared,  that  not  he  who  commendeth  himself  is  approv* 
ed,  but  he  whom  the  Lord  commendeth*  He  then  j)ronounces 
boasting  to  be  folly  ;  and  declares  himself  to  be  compelled  to  this 
folly  by  the  Corinthian  Church ;  because  some  of  its  members 
had  denied  his  Apostleship  :  a  denial,  fraught  with  the  utmost  mis- 
chief to  the  Christian  cause,  and  particularly  in  that  city.  The 
things,  which  he  recites,  are  calculated  in  tlie  most  perfect  manner 
to  establish  his  character  as  an  Apostle,  and  to  refute  the  unworthy 
calumnies,  which  tney  had  uttered  against  him.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  ac<H}inpanied  with  «uoh  proofs  of  ingenuousness, 
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truth,  and  modesty,  as  leave,  irresistibly,  on  the  mind,  a  stroneer 
impression  of  these  attributes  in  St.  Paul,  than  we  could  have  ielt, 
if  he  had  not  written  this  passage.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  is  the  conduct  of  a  person,  who  had  converted  half  the  civilized 
world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Apostles,  in  the  most  frank,  artless,  and 
faithful  manner  possible,  do  that,  which  Enthusiasts  never  do  at 
all :  that  is,  they  record  their  own  mistakes,  follies,  and  faults;  and 
those  of  very  serious  magnitude ;  acknowledged  to  be  such  by 
themselves,  and  severely  censured  as  such  by  their  Master.  No 
example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  Enthu- 
siasm ;  and  no  other  such  example  in  the  whole  history  of  man. 
Enthusiasm  is  always  a  proud,  vain,  boasting  spirit ;  founded  in 
the  belief,  that  the  Enthusiast  is  the  subject  of  immediate  and  ex- 
traordinary communications  from  heaven,  and,  therefore,  designated 
by  God  as  his  peculiar  favourite;  raised  of  course  above  the  hu- 
man level ;  and  irresistibly  prompted  to  publish,  on  every  occasion, 
this  peculiar  testimony  of  heaven  to  its  pre-eminent  worth ;  and  to 
unfold  to  the  view  of  all  around  it  a  distinction  too  flattering  to  be 
concealed. 

Enthusiasts,  also,  in  all  their  preaching  and  conversation  on 
religious  subjects,  pour  out,  with  eagerness,  the  dictates  of  passion 
and  imagination ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facts,  or  arguments,  on  which  reason  delights  to  rest.  Strong  pic- 
tures, vehement  effusions  of  passion,  violent  exclamations,  loudly 
vociferated,  and  imperiously  enjoined  as  objects  of  implicit  faith 
and  obedience,  constitute  the  substance,  and  the  sum,  of  their  ad- 
dresses to  mankind.  They  themselves  believe,  because  they 
believe ;  and  know,  because  they  know.  Their  conviction,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  result  of  evidence,  is  the  result  of 
feeling  merely.  If  you  attempt  to  persuade  them,  that  they  are  in 
an  error,  by  reasoning,  facts,  and  proofs;  they  regard  you  with  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  for  weakly  opposing  your  twilight 

Krobabilities  to  their  noon-day  certainty,  and  for  preposterously 
ibouring  to  illumine  the  sun  with  a  taper. 
How  contrary  is  all  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles !  When 
a  proof  of  their  mission,  or  doctrine,  was  demanded  of  them ;  they 
appealed  instantly,  and  invariably,  to  arguments,  facts,  and  mira- 
cles. These  convinced  mankind  then;  and  produce  the  same 
conviction  now.  The  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries  has  detected  in 
them  no  error,  and  in  no  degree  enfeebled  their  strength.  Their 
discourses  were  then,  and  are  now,  the  most  rational,  noble,  and 
satisfactory  discourses  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  ever  wit- 
nessed by  mankind.  There  is  not  an  instance  in  them  all,  in  which 
belief  is  demanded  on  any  other  grounds,  than  these  ;  and  on  these 
grounds  it  is  always  rightfully  demanded.  But  on  these  grounds 
it  is  never  demanded  by  Enthusiasts.  There  is  not  in  the  work!  a 
stronger  contrast  to  the  preaching  of  Enthusiasts,  than  that  oC 
Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
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Secondly,  The  ApostltM  were  unprejudiced  Judgu  of  this  fact^ 
htfiouie  every  things  respecting  it,  contradicted  their  favourite  pre- 
judices. 

In  common  with  their  countrymen,  they  expected  a  conquering, 
reigninc,  glorious  Messiah ;  who  was  to  subdue,  and  control,  all 
the  nations  of  men.  With  him,  also,  they  themselves  expected  to 
conquer,  and  reign,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  as  princes 
and  nobles  in  the  splendid  earthly  court  of  this  temporal  Messiah. 
No  expectation  ever  tiattered  the  predominant  passions  of  man  so 
powerfully,  as  this.  It  was  the  source  of  almost  all  their  follies, 
and  faults ;  and,  in  spite  of  Christ^s  instructions,  and  their  piety,  it 
broke  out  on  every  occasion,  and  clung  to  them  with  immoveable 
adherence,  till  the  day  of  Pentecost.  For,  just  at  the  moment  of 
Christ's  ascension,  ten  days  only  before  that  festival,  they  asked 
him,  Lordj  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,^ 

They  did  not,  and  could  not,  believe  that  he  would  die.  After 
he  had  predicted  his  death  at  five,  or  six,  different  times,  in  as  plain 
language  as  can  be  used,  St.  John  informs  us,  that  they  understood 
not  that  saying,  and  that  it  was  hidden  from  them.  Peter  also, 
when  Christ  had  uttered  a  prediction  of  this  nature,  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  prediction,  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  re- 
buking his  Master;  and  said,  Be  it  far  from  theey  Lord;  this  shall 
not  be  unto  thee. 

Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  believed,  that  he  would  live  again. 
They  plainly  disbelieved  all  the  testimonies  of  his  resurrection, 
except  that  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears  ;  and  regarded  the  accounts 
of  their  companions,  whom  on  all  other  occasions  they  esteemed 
persons  of  unstained  veracity,  as  idle  tales.  It  may  seem  strange, 
that,  believioe,  as  they  did,  implicitly,  the  declarations,  and  Mes- 
siahship,  of  their  Master,  they  should  not  believe,  that  he  would 
rise  again,  after  his  various  prophecies  concerning  that  event.  But 
we  are  to  remember,  that  his  death  had  violated  all  their  prejudi- 
ces, blasted  all  their  fond  hopes,  and  buried  them  in  gloom  and 
despondency.  The  Jews  customarily,  whenever  passages  of  scrip- 
ture admitted  of  no  interpretation  accordant  with  their  established 
opinions,  resolved  the  difficulty,  or  rather  removed  it,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  passage  to  be  mysterious.  The  Apostles  in  all 
probability  had  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  to  reconcile  the 
predictions  of  Christ  with  that  train  of  facts,  whose  future  existence 
they  believed ;  and  chose  rather  not  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  his  predictions,  plain  as  it  was,  than  to  admit  an  interpretation 
of  them,  which  opposed  all  their  riveted  opinions.  At  the  same 
time,  melancholy  as  were  their  circumstances,  and  their  feelings, 
t!  py  were  ill  fitted  for  the  business  of  commenting  on  the  predic- 
tions of  Christ;  and  seem  not  to  have  made  even  an  attempt  to 
Sun  the  conviction,  which  would  so  effectually  have  relieved  their 
stresses.  When,  therefore,  they  had  evidence  of  his  resurrec- 
tion,  sufficient   to   convince  any  reasonable  person,  they  still 
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disbelieved ;  and  were  hardly  brought  to  admit  the  testimon}r  of, 
their  own  eyes  and  ears.  After  vanous  reports  of  his  resurrection' 
from  those  wlu>  had  seen  him ;  reports  so  satisfactoryi  that  Christ 
himself  afterward  vphraided  them  with  their  unbeliefs  md  kardneu 
of  hearty  becawe  thitf  had  not  believed  them,  who  had  seen  him  after 
he  was  riseti ;  Jenu  himself  stood  m  the  midst  of  ttiem^  and  saidf 
Peace  be  %mto  you.  BtU  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and 
supposed  that  they  had.  seen  a  spirit.  He  then  said  unto  then^  Wh/ 
are  ye  troubled,  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold 
my  Hands,  and  my  feet ;  that  it  is  I  myself  Handle  me,  and  see  : 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when 
he  had  thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet.  You 
are  to  rememoer,  that  thevrint  of  the  nails,  by  which  he  was  Saist- 
ened  to  the  cross,  was  stiU  perfectly  visible,  OQth  in  his  hands  and 
feef.  These  were,  therefore,  appealed  to  by  Christ,  because  they 
thus  furnished  evidence,  that  it  was  he  himself,  which  no  maa 
would  counterfeit*  Still  they  believed  not,  for  joy,  and  wondered. 
To  remove  this  doubt,  which,  like  most  that  preceded  it,  was  the 
result  of  feeling,  and  not  of  judgment,  he  further  said  to  them, 
Have  ye  here  any  meat  ?  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  they  gave  him 
a  piece  of  a  browed  fish,  and  of  an  honey^comb.  And  he  took  it,  and 
did  eat  before  them.  At  the  end  of  this  process  only,  did  they  en- 
tirely believe,  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

From  this  story,  written  after  they  had  all  in  the  fullest  manner 
realized  his  resurrection,  and,  therefore,  intended  severely  to  ceiw 
sure  their  own  unbelief;  from  this  story,  written  in  a  manner  so 
perfectly  artless  and  natural,  and  with  circumstances  of  such  nice 
discrimination,  as  the  writer  could  not  have  invented  ;  and  on  both 
these  accounts  carrying  with  it  the  clearest  evidence  of  its  truth ;  we 
have  the  strongest  proof,  that  the  Apostles  were  9/010  of  heart  to 
believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Tneir  assent  was  reluctant  and 
gradual :  such  as  is  always  yielded  to  evidence,  which  contradicts 
prejudices  strongly  imbibed. 

I  have  observed  that  the  story  of  St.  Luke  is  written  in  a  manner 
perfectly  artless  and  natural,  and  with  circumstances  of  such  nice 
discrimination,  as  the  writer  could  not  have  devised.  It  is  extreme- 
ly natural  to  the  human  mind,  in  a  state  of  despondency,  either  not 
to  believe  at  all,  or  to  believe  with  extreme  difficulty,  those  things 
which  would  remove  its  despondency.  The  good,  in  Question, 
seems  too  great  to  be  realized,  and  therefore  too  improbable  even 
to  be  hoped.  The  Apostles  for  this  reason  disbelieved  at  first ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  continued  their  disbelief,  after  Christ  stood 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  discovered  himself  to  their  eyes  and 
ears.  A  strong  and  mixed  emotion  of  pleasure  and  surprise 
partially  overwhelmed  their  reason,  and  prolonged  their  doubts, 
m  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence.  Never  was  the  nature  of  man 
exhibited  with  more  exactness,  or  with  nicer  discrimination,  than 
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a  ittis  remailcable  declaration :  Ilutf  believed  not  for  joy y  andwon^ 

troin  |hese  observations  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  unanswerably  ev- 
ident, that  tijije  preiudices  of  the  A{|»sdes  were  all  directed  against 
the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  tharaey  were  not  inclined  to  admit 
this  feet  by  any  bias  in  its  favour* 

3dly.  'Hu  Apostlts  had  sufficient  nuam^  and  opportunities j  of 
judmig  whether  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

He  appeared  to  some  or  other  of  them,  or  their  companionSi 
eleven  times^  distinctly  recorded  in  the  Scnptures.  He  appeai*ed 
to  Mfify  Magdalene  ;  to  her  companions  with  her ;  to  Peter ^  to  the 
disciples  going  to  Emmaus ;  to  James  ;  to  the  ten  Apostles,  Thom- 

.  as  not  being  present ;  to  the  Eleven,  Thomas  being  present;  to  the 
Aposdes  again  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias  ;  to  above  five  hundred  breth- 
Ten  at  once ;  to  the  Apostles  before,  and  during,  his  ascension  ; 
and  finally  to  St.  Paul  in  his  way  to  Damascus.  Beside  these  in- 
stances, he  appeared  several  times  afterwards  to  St.  Paul;  and, 
as  St.  Luke  informs  us,  shewed  himself  alive^  after  his  passion^  by 
many  infallible  proofs;  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and  speaks 
ing  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  ought  to 
be  particularly  remembered,  that  in  nine  of  the  instaoces,  mention- 

,  ed  above,  he  appeared  to  the  Apostles  themselves ;  in  several  in- 
stances to  many,  or  all,  of  them  ;  and  once  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred disciples  together.  Should  we  then  admit  such  an  illusion 
of  the  senses,  as  infidels  sometimes  contend  for,  to  be  possible,  and 
mankind  to  be  capable  of  being  deceived  by  it,  in  sucn  degrees  as 
they  urse  ;  still  the  improbability  must,  even  according  to  their  own 
priAcipies,  be  very  great,  that  two  pei'sons  should,  at  the  same 
time,  experience  exactly  the  same  illusion  concerning  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  coticcrning  so  many  circumstances  attending  it.  Of  a 
fact,  of  this  kind,  history  furnishes  no  record,  and  conversation  no 
testimony.  All  the  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  things,  actually 
testified,  in  which  such  illusions  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  have  invariably  existed,  if  they  existed  at  all,  to  the  view  of 
one  person  only.  No  instance  can  be  mentioned,  in  which  two 
unexceptionable  witnesses  have  testified  to  the  same  illusion,  at 
the  same  time,  concerning  the  same  thing.  Fur  more  improbable  is 
it,  that  three  persons  should  thus  experience  the  same  illusion. 
When  we  raise  this  number  to  Eleven,  the  improbability  becomes 
incalculable ;  and  when  to  five  hundred,  it  transcends  all  limit. 

The  inmrobability  is  also  enhanced,  without  measure,  by  the  re- 
petition of  this  fact  in  so  many  instances  to  so  many  persons,  togeth- 
er with  all  the  circumstances,  by  which  it  was  attended.  But  when 
we  remember,  that  Christ  not  only  appeared,  but  ate,  drank,  walk- 
ed, and  conversed,  with  them,  at  so  many  diflferent  times,  through 
forty  days  5  and  declared  to  them  a  great  number  of  divine  truths 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God;  the  improbability  ceases,  and  is 
changed  into  an  impossibility.    The  Apostles  and  their  companions 
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had,  here,  all  the  evidence,  that  Christ  was  living,  which  they  oafl  > 
of  the  life  of  each  other :  all  the  evidence,  which  we  have,  that 
those  around  us,  with  whom  we  have  daily  intercourse,  aK  afivc^ 
If,  then,  the  Aposdes  could  be  deceived,  with  respect  |9  the  &ct, 
that  Christ  was  living ;  they  couffi  with  die  same  ease,  be  equally 
deceived  with  respect  to  tne  life  of  each  other.  With  the  same 
ease,  can  we  be  equally  deceived  in  our  belief,  that  men,  whom  we 
see  daily,  with  whom  we  converse,  and  with  whom  we  act  |  are 
living  men.  A  stranger,  who  has  visited  us,  continued  with  us  forty 
days,  conversed  with  us,  and  united  with  us  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
the  serious  business  of  life,  must,  on  the  same  ^rounds,  be  denied, 
or  doubted,  to  be  a  living  man  ;  and  supposea  to  be  a  spectre,  a 
phantom  of  tiie  imagination,  an  illusion  of  the  senses,  or  an  inhab- 
itant of  a  dream.  To  this  length  the  principles  carry  us,  on  which 
alon^we  can  denv,  that  the  Aposdes  had  perfect  evidence,  that 
Christ  was  alive  alter  his  death.  He,  who  can  admit  these  princi- 
ples, has  renounced  the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  and  ought  from 
motives  of  consistency,  to  beUeve  a  man  to  be  a  post,  as  readilyi 
as  to  believe  him  to  be  a  man. 


Vot.  II  Sb 
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SERMON  LXn. 


RESniRKCTIOir  OF   CHRIST. 


,«i  Ik Jnd  killed  Ike  Fnnee  of  Kfe,  «*mi  Ood  IMk  nmd  fiwm  He 

dead :  wktrttfwt  mn  wUwumM. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  observed,  that  in  this  passage  St. 
declares  to  the  Jews  the  three  following  things : 

1st.  Thai  thetf  hadkilhd  Ihe  Prince  of  lift : 

9dly«  TTmI  God  had  raised  him  from  Ihe  dead :  and, 

Sdly*  T%al  Ihe  Aposlle  himself  and  his  companions  were  witnesses 
^f  Ihese  facts. 

The  first  of  these  assertions,!  observed,  had  been  scarcely  con- 
troverted, and  therefore  needed  no  discussion  from  me.  To  estab- 
lish the  second,  I  remarked,  was  indispensable  to  a  system  of 
Christian  Theology  -,  as  being  the  great  point,  on  which  such  a 
system  must  depend ;  and  therefore  proposed  it  as  the  inunediate 
object  of  that  discourse.  The  evidence  of  its  truth,  I  further  ob- 
served, was  chiefly  furnished  by  the  Apostles  and  their  companions. 
This  evidence,  therefore,  I  proposed  to  state ;  and  to  show,  that  it 
was  a  proper  and  unexceptionable  object  of  reliance  for  the  truth 
of  the  important  fact,  declared  in  the  text. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design  I  observed,  that,  if  Christ  was  not 
raised  from  the  dead^  the  Apostles  were  either  themselves  deceived^ 
or  have  of  design  deceived  others.  Thai  they  themselves  were  not 
deceived^  I  endeavoured  to  prove  in  that  discourse,  and  shall  now 
attempt  to  show. 

II.  That  they  have  not  deceived  others* 

By  this  you  will  understand,  that  they  have  not  deceived  others  of 
design:  all  other  deception  having  been  considered  under  the  former 

head. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  I  observe, 

1st.  Tnal  the  known  probity  of  the  Apostles  places  them  beyond 
every  reasonable  suspicion  of  intentional  deception. 

The  probity  of  tne  Aposdes  stands  on  higher  ground,  and  has 
been  regarded  with  higher  confidence  by  mankind,  than  that  of 
any  other  men  whatever.  This  has  been  so  often  evinced,  and 
with  arguments  so  plainly  unanswerable,  that  it  would  be  probably 
thought  tedious  to  expatiate  on  the  subject  at  the  present  time. 
Suflice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  the  histories,  which  they  have  given  us 
of  our  Saviour's  life,  contain  more  internal,  and  decisive,  proofe  of 
sincerity,  than  any  other  human  writings ;  that  they  recite  fects, 
and  utter  doctrines,  with  a  simplicity,  and  artlessness,  unequalled ; 
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that  their  story,  both  as  to  the  subject,  and  as  to  the  mannet',  is  such, 
as  no  impostor  could,  or  would  tell ;  that  the  character  of  Christ  if 
drawn  with  excellencies  so  ereat,  combined  with  features  so  dis- 
tinctive, as  to  prove  it  beyond  |he  power  of  human  invention,  and 
much  more  beyond  the  inventim  of  such  humble,  uneducated  men ; 
that,  greatly  as  they  respected  him,  horrible  as  were  the  injuria 
which  he  received  vrom  his  enemies,  j^ss  and  abominable  as  was 
the  character  of  those  enemies,  and  mtensely  as  the  Apostles  ab- 
horred both  them  and  their  conduct,  they  have  recited  his  whole 
story  without  a  single  panegyrical  remark  concerning  Atm,  and 
without  a  single  testimony  of  resentment,  unkindness,  or  preju« 
dice,  against  inem.    Let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  no  Impostor 
would  nave  ever  thought  of  terminating  his  account  concerning  a 
frvourite  and  splendid  character  with  the  history  of  his  trial  and 
crucifixion  8s  a  male&ctor ;  that  no  Impostor,  if  we  were  to  sup* 
pose  him  to  have  done  this,  would  have  prefaced  this  history  with 
a  recital  of  his  own  disbelief,  that  this  favourite  was  to  die;  espe* 
daily  after  he  had  predicted  his  death,  many  times,  in  the  plainest 
language;  that  no  Impostor  would  have  recorded  hisownl^o* 
ranee,  and  disbelief,  of  the  true  character,  mission,  and  doctnnes, 
of  the  hero  of  his  story ;  or  his  severe  and  stinging  reproofs  of  his 
follies  and  faults,  and  all  this  without  disguise  or  paUiation ;  that  the 
doctrines  and  precepts,  contained  in  tte  Gospel,  are  beyond  the 
discovery  of  any  men,  particulariy  of  9uch  men ;  that,  if  an  Im* 
postor  could  discover  them,  he  could  never  have  enjoined  them  on 
mankind,  because  of  their  spotless  purity  and  perfect  excellence ; 
that  every  Impostor  must,  of  course,  have  blended  with  the  better 
doctrines  and  precepts,  which  he  thought  proper  to  deUver,  others, 
sufficiently  licentious  to  countenance,  or  at  least  to  palliate,  his  own 
crimes ;  that  the  end,  uniformly  proposed,  and  intensely  pursued, 
in  the  Gospel ;  viz*  the  amendment  of  the  human  character ;  is 
such,  as  no  Impostor  would  be  willing  to  promote ;  that  four  Im- 

Eostors,  writing  independently,  or  without  concert,  could  not  possi* 
ly  have  exhibited  the  same  accordance  of  facts,  nor  the  same 
perfect  harmony  of.  doctrines ;  and  that  the  character  of  the  Apos« 
des  was,  in  their  own  age,  not  only  unimpeached,  but  considered 
as  superior  to  that  of  all  other  virtuous  men*  To  these  proofs  of 
integrity  ought  to  be  added  that  decisive  one ;  their  cheerful  relin* 

Juisnment  of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  their  voluntary  en< 
urance  of  all  its  distresses ;  and,  in  the.end,  their  voluntary  sur- 
render of  life  itself;  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  which  they  professed, 
and  of  the  Master  whom  they  served. 

That  men,  who  gave  so  many  efficacious,  and  uniform,  proofs, 
of  integrity,  should  conspire  to  palm  upon  mankind  this  gross  im- 
position, is  too  replete  with  absurdity,  to  be  admitted  by  any  sober 
man. 

3dly*  ITu  Apostles  had  no  interest  in  attempting  to  deceive  man* 
kindf  with  respect  to  this  event.  * 
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In  order  to  render  the  imposition  profitable  to  its  authors,  it  was 
necessary,  that  it  should  be  believed ;  and,  to  gain  opedit  elsewhere, 
it  must  nrst  gain  credit  were  it  was  originaliy  published.  The 
story  was  first  declared  to  the  J^9^k  nation;  and  without  a  single 
hope,  or  thought,  of  spreading  it  among  other  nations.  It  was  for 
twelve  years  confined  iojews  only.  Now,  let  me  ask.  What  induce- 
ment had  the  Apostles  to  believe,  that  a  tale,  so  incredible  in  itself, 
would  be  received  by  this  people  ?  a  tale  concerning  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  crucified  malefector :  for  such,  if  false,  must  the  story 
have  been ;  and  such,  although  true,  it  was  beUeved  to  be  by  the 
Jews.  By  them  Christ  was  regarded  as  an  impostor;  as  a  blasphe- 
mer of  God ;  as  an  impious  pretender  to  the  Messiahship ;  ana  an 
impious  opposer  of  a  religion,  unquestionably  derived  firom  heaven. 
Yet,  with  the  Jews^  this  publication  was  to  begin  ;  and,  so  fer  as 
they  knew,  to  end  :  Jews  beyond  example  bigoted  to  their  own  re- 
ligion, and  fiirious  in  their  hostility  to  every  other ;  the  bitter  per- 
secutors of  Christ,  while  he  lived ;  and  the  accusers  and  witnesses, 
who  caused  his  death.  What  hope  could  any,  but  a  madman,  en- 
tertain, that  among  such  people,  such  a  story  could  ^in  even  a 
solitary  admission  ?  To  give  credit  to  this  story  was,  m  a  Jew,  no 
other,  than  to  yield  up  his  religion ;  his  bigotry ;  his  connexion 
with  the  Jewish  Church ;  his  interest  in  the  pubhc  opinion  of  his 
countrymen,  and  in  the  protection  of  its  government.  It  was  to 
expose  his  possessions,  his  family,  and  his  life ;  to  become  excom- 
municated, oudawed,  and  an  outcast  from  society ;  and  to  place 
himself  within  the  reach  of  all  the  dreadfiil  threatenings,  contained 
in  the  law  of  Moses.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  to  acknowledge 
himself  a  murderer ;  a  murderer  of  the  Messiah ;  a  murderer  of 
the  Son  of  God ;  to  confess,  that  he  had  found  this  elorious  per- 
son in  the  son  of  a  carpenter ;  in  a  man,  emphatically  styled  by 
him,  and  his  countrymen,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ;  a  glut- 
tanous  man^  and  a  wine-bibber.  It  was,  also,  to  renounce  all  his 
bright  and  dawning  hopes  of  the  deliverance  of  himself,  and  his 
nation,  from  Roman  servitude,  by  that  mighty  Prince,  with  whom 
they  were  all  in  hourly  expectation  of  triumphing,  and  reigning, 
over  every  nation  on  earth.  All  this,  also,  was  to  be  done  without 
any  good,  to  balance  these  miehty  evils,  either  in  hand,  or  in  re- 
version. Never  was  there  a  field,  so  unpromising  to  the  talents,  or 
the  efibrts,  of  an  impostor. 

At  the  same  time,  this  tale  was  to  be  told  by  the  followers  of  the 
person  professedly  raised,  and  the  enemies  of  those,  to  whom  it 
was  tola  ;  by  men,  poor,  ignorant,  and  despised ;  without  friends, 
and  without  influence  ;  abhorred  by  their  countrymen,  and  regard- 
ed as  apostates  from  their  religion.  Never  were  persons  so  ill 
qualified  for  successful  efforts  at  imposition.  Suppose  such -a  story 
were  now  to  be  told.  None  of  these  embarrassments,  it  is  evi- 
dent, would  attend  the  recital,  except  those,  which  ai*ise  out  of  the 
story  itself.    The  narrators  would  lie  originally  under  no  public 
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odium.  The  subject  would  be  obnoxious  to  no  peculiar  prejudice.^ 
The  reception  of  it  would  be  followed  by  no  peculiar  sacrifices ; 
by  no  civil  or  religious  disqualifications ;  by  no  loss  of  pix^rty, 
reputation,  safety,  or  even  quietp  How  plain  is  it,  that  sucn  a  story^ 
if  fatlse,  could  not,  even  here,  produce  any  other  effect,  but  pity, 
contempt,  and  ridicule !  To  persuade  others  to  believe  it,  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  a  thing  so  hopeless  and  desperate,  that  no  Im- 
postor has  been  found  weak,  rash,  or  impudent,  enough,  to  think 
of  making  the  attempt*  But,  of  all  persons  on  earth,  none  were 
ever  mor^  disadvantageously  situateo  to  propagate  such  a  story, 
than  the  Apostles.  The  Jews  were  certainly  less  inclined  to  be- 
lieve this  story,  than  the  Apostles  themselves.  They  refused  to  be- 
lieve it,  long  after  very  sufficient  evidence  had  been  fiimished  them 
of  its  truth.  The  Jews  would  certainly  require  evidence  still  more 
ample.  This  the  Aposdes  could  not  but  know ;  and,  therefore, 
must  have  been  hopeless  of  persuading  them  to  believe  it,  unless 
themselves  were  able  to  support  it  by  such  evidence.  But  this 
evidence  could  never  be  proauced  in  support  of  a  falsehood. 

If  the  story  did  not  gain  belief;  the  attempt  to  spread  it  could 
be  of  no  possible  use  to  the  Apostles.  As,  then,  they  could  not 
entertain  a  single  hope  of  inducing  the  Jems  to  believe  it ;  they 
could  have  no  possible  inducement  to  attempt  to  palm  it  upon  tfaie 
Jews.  But  if  the  Jews  did  not  believe  it,  it  could  never  be  received 
bv  any  other  people.  Jews,  in  great  numbers,  were  scattered  over 
all  the  countnes,  m  which  the  Apostles  could  ever  hope,  or  wish, 
to  spread  the  story.  These  Jews  carried  on  a  continual  corres- 
pondence with  those  at  Jentsalem^  and,  in  immense  numbers,  visit- 
ed that  city  every  year.  If,  then,  the  story  was  not  believed  at 
Jerusalem  f  this  met  would  be  perfectly  well  known  wherever  Jews 
resided.  But  the  knowledge,  that  the  storv  gained  no  credit  at 
Jerusalem ;  the  place,  where  the  event  had  professedly  existed ; 
would  effectually  prevent  it  from  gaining  the  least  credit  in  anv 
other  place.  To  the  spot,  where  the  event  was  said  to  exist,  all 
thinking  men  would  have  recourse,  to  learn  the  true  state  of  the 
evidence  concerning  it.  If  it  was  there  found  insufficient ;  it  would 
at  once  be  pronounced  to  be  insufficient  by  all  men.  The  Gospel 
was,  probably,  directed  by  Christ  to  be  preached  ^r^/  at  Jerusalem^ 
and  in  Judea,  for  this,  as  one  ereat  reason ;  that  the  story  of  his 
resurrection,  on  which  his  whole  scheme  depended,  being  establish- 
ed there  in  the  immoveable  belief  of  multitudes,  might  be  success- 
fully and  irresistibly  published  in  other  countries. 

But,  whatever  advantages  the  Apostles  could  derive,  or  expect 
to  derive,  from  their  imposture,  (if  it  was  one)  must  be  wholly  de- 
rived from  persuading  mankind  to  believe  this  story.  They  them- 
selves perfectly  understood,  and  frankly  declared  to  mankind,  thai 
their  wnole  system  turned  on  this  single  hinee.  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  Jaith  is  also  vain;  is 
the  constant  language  of  all  which  they  said.    For  proof  of  this 
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70a  D^ed  only  examine  the  senncHis  of  St.  Ptter  and  St.  Paul^  fe* 
corded  in  the  Actt  of  the  Apostles*  Unless  this  &ct  were  establish- 
ed, therefore,  they  could  not  hope  for  a  single  follower,  nor  for  the 
smallest  reward.  But  of  the  establishment  of  this  fiaict  among 
either  Jens^  or  GerUileSj  I  flatter  myself  I  have  shown,  they  could 
not,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  form  even  the  remotest  hope. 
"They  had  not,  therefore,  the  smallest  interest  in  making  the  at- 
tempt. 

3dly.  They  were  assured,  with  absobUe  certaini^j  of  steering 
every  imaginabU  disadvarUagt* 

Ail  the  losses  and  injuries,  mentioned  under  the  preceding  head, 
must  have  stared  them  in  the  &ce  at  the  beginning.  At  every  step 
of  their  progress  new  evils  could  not  fail  to  arise ;  and  those  of 
the  most  distressing  kind.  Had  they  been  blind  enough  not  to 
have  perceived  their  miserable  destiny,  before  they  commenced 
this  wretched  work  of  deception;  the  first  attempt  could  not  fail  to 
produce  the  most  ample  conviction :  and  to  this,  every  new  attempt 
would  add  fresh  proof.  The  scourge,  the  prison,  and  the  cross, 
have  always  proved  effectual  antidotes  to  miposition.  All  other 
dishonest  men  are,  equally  with  Voltaire^  no  friends  to  Martyrdom. 
Had  the  Apostles  possessed  the  same  character,  they  would  have 
soon  been  wearied  of  the  sufferings  which  they  every  where  under- 
went. Every  where  they  were  hated ;  calumniated ;  despised ; 
hunted  from  city  to  city  ;  thrust  into  prison ;  scourged ;  stoned ; 
and  crucified.  For  what  where  all  these  excruciating  sufferings 
endured  ?  Gain,  honour,  and  pleasure,  are  the  only  gods,  to  which 
Impostors  bow.  But  of  these  the  Apostles  acquired,  and  plainly 
laboured  to  acquire,  neither.  What^  then,  was  the  end,  for  which 
they  suffered?    Let  the  Infidel  answer  this  question. 

As  they  gained  nothing,  and  lost  every  thing,  in  the  present 
world ;  so  it  is  certain,  that  they  must  expect  to  gain  nothing,  and 
suffer  every  thing,  in  the  world  to  come.  That  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  Word  of  God,  they  certainly  believed  without  a  single 
doubt.  But,  in  this  Book,  tying  is  exnibited  as  a  supreme  object 
of  the  Divine  abhorrence,  and  the  Scriptural  threatenings.  From 
the  invention,  and  propagation,  of  this  &lsehood,  therefore,  they 
could  expect  nothing,  nereafter,  but  the  severest  effusions  of  the 
anger  of  God. 

For  what,  then,  was  all  this  loss,  danger,  and  suffering,  incurred  ? 
For  the  privilege  of  teUing  an  extravagant  and  incredible  story  to 
mankind,  and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance, faith,  and  holiness ;  to  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  uni- 
versal exercise  of  piety,  justice,  truth,  and  kindness ;  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  that  conduct,  which  common  sense  has  ever  pronounced 
to  be  the  duty,  honour,  and  happiness  of  man ;  and  the  avoidance 
of  all  that,  which  it  has  ever  declared  to  be  his  guilt,  debasement, 
and  misery.  Such  an  End  was  never  even  wbl^,  much  less  se- 
riously proposed,  by  an  Impostor. 

».■ 
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At  tht  same  time^  they  Uved  as  no  impostor  ever  lived;  and 
were  able  to  say  to  their  converts,  with  a  full  assurance  of  lipding 
a  cordial  belief  of  the  declaration :  Y$  are  wiinesitif  mnd  God  alto. 
Ami  holiljij  andjuathj  and  unblameabltfj  we  behaved  ourselves  amotig 
you  that  believe.  That  this  was  their  true  character  is  certain,  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Had  they  not  nobly  re- 
corded their  own  &ults ;  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  beheye, 
that  a  single  stain  would  have  ever  rested  upon  their  charact^^ 

If^  then,  the  Apostles  invented  this  story ;  they  invented  it  with** 
out  the  resdotest  nope,  or  prospect,  of  nmking  it  believed ;  a  thin|; 
which  was  never  done  by  an  impostor;  propagated  it  without  any 
ialerest ;  without  any  hope  of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasure ; 
the  only  objects,  by  whicn  impostors  were  ever  aUured ;  and  with 
losses  and  sufferings,  which  no  impostor  ever  voluntarily  under- 
went ;  proposed  as  their  only  End,  or  at  least  the  only  end  which 
has  ever  been  discovered  to  mankind,  an  object,  which  no  impos- 
tor ever  pursued,  or  even  wished ;  and,  during  their  whole  pro- 
gress through  life,  lived  so  as  no  impostor  ever  hved ;  and  so  as  to 
be  the  most  perfect  contrast,  ever  exhibited  by  men,  to  the  whole 
character  of  imposition. 

III.  The  Apostles  were  not  deceived^  and  did  not  deceive  others^ 
imih  regard  to  this  fact  ^  but  the  fact  was  real. 

In  support  of  this  declaration  I  observe, 

1st.  nat^  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead^  U  could  fer- 
tainlff  have  been  proved. 

Christ  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  Governor,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  government  and  nation  of  the  Jews^  His  body  was  in 
their  hands,  and  entirely  under  their  control.  They  knew,  that  he 
had  predicted  his  resurrection.  Tbev  knew,  that,  if  he  should  rise, 
or  should  be  believed  to  have  risen,  his  cause  would  gain  more  by 
this  fact,  or  by  this  belief,  than  by  every  thing  which  be  had  (jaugbt, 
or  done,  during  his  life.  All  this  they  deck^  to  Pilate  in  Icwm, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  guarding  against  this  dreaded  eviU 
/iow  the  next  day^  that  followed  the  day  of  the  preparation^  says  St, 
Matthew^  the  chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  unto  Pilate, 
saying  J  Sir,  we  remember  j  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet 
alivey  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again*  Command,  therefore,  thoA 
the  sepulchre  be  made  fast  until  the  third  day  ;  lest  his  discwles 
come  by  night,  and  steal  him  away^  and  say  tmto  the  people,  He  is 
risen  from  the  dead.  So  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  firsts 
Pilate  said  unto  them.  Ye  have  a  watch :  go  your  way  ;  make  it  as 
ware  as  you  can.  So  they  went,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing 
the  stone,  and  setting  a  watch*  In  this  remarkaole  passage  we  have 
a  distinct  account  of  their  knowledge  of  Christ's  prediction,  that 
he  should  rise  on  the  third  day ;  of  their  dread  of  the  prevaience 
of  a  futaire  belief,  that  he  had  risen  ;  of  their  conviction,  that  thin 
belief  wodid  advance  his  cause  more  than  all  his  preaching,  life, 
and  miracles;  and  their  eiffnest  request  to  the  Governor,  ^i^ 
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eflfectual  measures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  this  peculiar  eviL 
We  are  further  informed,  that  the  Governor,  in  compliance  with 
their  fears,  and  their  wishes,  %fter  reminding  them  that  they  had  a 
watch,  or  guard,  under  their  control,  directed  them,  with  a  com- 
munication of  unlimited  authority,  to  make  the  sepulchre  as  sure  a$ 
the^  could*  Finally,  we  are  informed,  that,  with  this  power  in 
theu*  hands,  they  went  their  way,  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure :  that 
is,  iiccording  to  their  own  judgment :  and  we  are  completely  as- 
sured, that  such  eagle-eyed  and  bitter  enemies,  under  the  influence 
of  such  apprehensions,  left  no  precaution  untried,  to  secure  them- 
selves against  the  danger,  which  they  dreaded.  Accordingly,  the 
Evangelist  informs  us,  that  they  not  only  set  a  guard  at  the  sepul-' 
chre,  which  we  may  be  certain  was  more  than  sufficient ;  but  also 
set  a  seal  upon  the  stone  which  was  rolled  to  it  for  a  door;  in  order 
to  produce  complete  and  universal  conviction,  that  Christ  was  not 
raised,  because  the  seal  was  unbroken. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  thus  carefully  taken, 
the  body  was  missing.  In  this  great  fact  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 
Aposdes  perfectlv  asree :  it  cannot  therefore  be  questioned.  The 
Sanhedrim  would,  omerwise,  have  certainlv  produced  it ;  and  thus 
detected  the  felsehood  of  the  Apostles'  declaration,  that  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  prevented  it  from  gaining  credit  among 
the  Jews* 

There  are  but  two  ways,  in  which  it  could  be  missing.     It  was 

taken  away;  or  it  was  raised.     If  it  was  taken  away;  it  was  un- 

y  doubtedly  taken  bv  the  Apostles.     But  this  was  not  true ;  because, 

First,  7%ey  had  no  Interest  in  taking  it  away* 

Christ  had  declared,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead.  The 
mere  taking  away  of  his  body,  instead  of  evincing  the  truth  of  this 
prediction  to  the  Apostles  themselves,  would  have  been  an  unan- 
swerable proof  of  its  falsehood ;  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  false- 
hood of  him  who  uttered  it.  If  the  prediction  were  unfulfilled,  of 
which  the  presence  of  his  dead  body  would  have  been  the  proper 
and  complete  proof;  Christ  was  a  false  prophet;  an  Impostor. 
Of  course,  the  Apostles  could  expect  no  possible  advantage  from 
following  him  ;  and  plainly  saw  themselves  exposed  to  every  dis- 
advantage. They  had,  therefore,  no  conceivable  inducement  to 
take  away  his  body,  nor  even  to  accept  it,  if  it  had  been  offered  to 
them  freely.  This,  it  is  believed,  has  been  sufficiently  evinced 
under  a  former  head. 

To  others  they  could  never  produce  the  body  of  Christ,  as  evi- 
dence, either  of  his  sincerity,  or  their  own :  for  it  would  have  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  character  of  both.  The  only  end,  therefore, 
which  the  theft  could  answer,  would  have  been  to  gain  some  credit 
.  -  5  to  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  from  the  fact,  that  his  body  was 
'  %  missing.  When  we  consider,  that  the  body  was  perfectly  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  ;  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  an  aigument  of  some  force  might  be  drawn  from  this 
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fact,  in  &voiir  of  Christ's  resurrection.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  single  fact  would  have  been  wholly  insufficient  to 
establish  the  point;  and  the  Apostles, 4n  attempting  to  pahn  the 
stoiy  on  the  world,  would  have  engaged  in  a  cause  wholly  despe- 
rate. fTe  demand  very  important  additional  proof,  derived  from 
other  sources,  to  establish  this  point  in  our  own  minds.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  proof  the  Apostles  could  not  but  have  seen  with  at 
least  as  much  certainty,  as  ourselves ;  they  could,  therefore,  never 
have  been  willing  to  take  it  away,  for  this  purpose. 

Secondly,  7%e  Apostles  durst  not  take  away  the  body  of  Christ, 

They  knew  that  a  guaitl  was  placed  at  the  Sepulchre ;  a  nu- 
merous and  amplv  sufficient  band  of  Roman  soldiers.  TTiey  them" 
selves  were  few,  friendless,  and  discouraged;  in  hourly  expectation 
of  being  arrested,  and  put  to  death,  as  followers  of  Christ ;  and 
voluntarily  confined  to  a  solitary  chamber,  for  fear  of  being  either 
crucified  or  stoned.  The  time  was  that  of  the  Passover  ^  when 
Jerusalem  customarily  contained  more  than  a  million  of  people.  It 
was  the  time  of  thejiUl  moon.  The  sepulchre  was  just  without  the 
walls  of  the  city ;  and  exposed,  therefore,  to  continual  inspection. 
How  could  a  body  of  men,  who  had  just  before  fled  fi^m  a  similar 
guard,  notwithstanding  their  Master  was  present  with  them,  venture 
to  attack  this  band  of  armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  body  of  Christ  from  the  sepulchre  f  How,  especially,  could 
they  make  this  attempt,  when  they  had  nothing  to  gain ;  and  when 
they  must  become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  if  they  escaped  death  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
were  exposed  to  this  evil  in  a  much  more  terrible  form  ? 

Thirdly,  7%*  Apostles^  with  respect  to  this  subject^  had  formed 
no  plan  ;  and  entertained  no  expectations^  and  no  hopes. 

They  disbelieved  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  when  asserted  by 
the  most  unsuspicious  witnesses :  his  female  disciples,  and  their 
own  companions.  Nay,  they  disbelieved  it,  after  he  had  appeared 
several  times  ;  when  tney  had  seen,  and  known,  that  his  body  was 
gone  from  the  sepulchre ;  and  even  when  he  had  appeared  to 
memselves.  The  truth  is,  they  were  completely  discouraged  and 
broken-hearted.  The  death  of  Christ  had  violated  all  their  pre- 
judices, destroyed  their  fondest  hopes,  and  sunk  their  spirits  in  the 
dust.  Nor  was  any  expedient  less  fitted  to  revive  their  hope^, 
than  the  wretched  cheat,  imputed  to  them  by  their  enemies. 

Fourthly,  7%e  story  told  concerning  this  subject  by  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  thoughtlessly  believed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  even  to  the 
present  time,  is  itself  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
which  I  am  maintaining. 

This  story,  as  you  well  know,  is,  that  the  disciples  stole  the  body 
of  Christ,  while  tne  guards  were  asleep,  I  will  not,  here,  insist  on 
the  ridiculousness  of  this  story ;  but  will  only  consider  it  as  the 
real  account,  given  by  the  Sanhedrim  concerning  the  disappearing^ 
of  the  body  from  the  sepulchre.   This  sagacious  collection  of  men^ 
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sharpenred  into  Extreme  cunning  by  the  constiBtnt  titi&nagement  of 
human  afl^irs  in  very  difficult  times,  thought  it  propel  to  tell  the 
#o)rld  this  story,  as  the  bcrt  account  which  they  could  give  of  the 
subject.  To  what  straits  must  their  ingenuity  have  been  drivefi, 
tfrhen  they  were  compelled  to  such  a  resort?  Every  man  knows, 
that  the  guards  would,  of  their  own  accord,  have  never  ventured 
Ubon  such  a  natration :  for  it  would  have  been  the  infallible  cause 
of  their  condemnation  to  death.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  a 
Raman  Sentinel  should  acknowledge  himself  to  have  slept  upon 
his  post :  nor  is  it  much  more  possible,  that  a  Jewifh  Senaie  should, 
imtess  under  extreme  pressure  of  circumstances,  publicly  accord 
with  so  contemptible  a  tale.  Had  that  senate  becti  possessed  of 
Atiy  truth,  which  would  at  all  have  favoured  their  designs ;  they 
Would  have  never  disgraced  their  character  by  acknowledging 
their  reliance,  and  persuading  their  countrymen  to  rely,  on  the 
testimo^ny  of  a  Heatnen  guard,  nor  of  any  other  men,  concerning 
What  was  done  when  they  were  asleep.  Had  truth  ftivoured  their 
wishes  in  any  manner,  neither  the  senate,  nor  the  people,  of  the 
JewSy  would  have  rested  themselves,  in  a  case  of  this  consequence, 
nor  indeed  in  any  case,  upon  a  story,  which  carried  with  it  its  own 
l*efutatiori. 

Sdlv.   TJie  Jews  in  great  nttmbers  beKeved  the  ResurrecHwi  of 
Christ. 

'  The  Jews  most  ardently  hated  Christ  and  hrs  Apostles.  Him 
they  persecuted  throughout  hrs  public  ministry ;  ana  aft  the  end  of 
it  nailed  him  to  the  cross.  The  Apostles  directly  charged  them 
with  these  enormous  crimes ;  particularly  in  this  very  sermon  of 
St.  Peter^  from  which  I  have  taken  my  Text.  On  this  ground, 
they  urged  them  to  repentance:  asserting  always  before  themi 
fhat  he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Clear  and  unanswerable  evidence, 
as  i  have  already  remarked,  is  necessary  to  convince  the  most 
candid  man  of  so  wonderful  an  event.  But,  to  convince  Jews,  that 
the  man,  whom  they  had  hated  and  crucified,  was  nsen  from  the 
dead ;  Jews,  so  opposed  to  his  character,  mission,  and  doctrines ; 
Jews,  who,  in  admitting  his  resurrection,  acknowledged  themselves 
to  have  sinned  in  a  manner  unparalleled;  demanded  singular  evi- 
dence. Yet  three  thousand  of  these  Jews  believed  the  Apostles* 
declaration  of  this  fact,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  fifty  days  only 
after  the  crucifixion.  Within  a  few  days  more,  five  thousand 
others  adopted  the  same  belief;  and,  soon  afterward,  very  great 
multitudes. 

The  evidence  of  their  faith  is  complete.  All  these  men  publicly 
professed  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  former  prejudices,  aftd  their  fii- 
rious  hatred,  submitted  themselves  to  Christ,  as  the  Messiah.  7%u 
crucified  man  they  acknowledged  in  thatglorious  character ;  and 
yielded  themselves  to  him,  as  the  Son  of  Crod.  Judaifm,  io  which 
they  had  been  attached  with  such  bigotry,  they  now  publicly  re- 
nounced I  and  gave  up  their  ceremonious  worship,  their  Sabbath, 
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Temple,  Priests,  and  Sacraments;  adopting  in  their  stead  the 
Christian  worship.  Sabbath,  and  Sacraments;  suhqiitting  them- 
selves to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  embracing  a  new  life ; 
a  life  of  real  holiness ;  to  them  in  the  highest  degree  self-denying 
and  difficult.  A  great  number  of  them,  also,  sold  meir  possessions, 
and  distributed  the  avails  of  them,  in  mere  charity,  to  their  Chris- 
tian Brethren.  Beyond  this,  these  converts  voluntarily  forsook 
the'ur  friends,  their  interests,  and  their  hopes ;  and  underwent  a  se- 
ries of  dreadful  sufferings,  terminating,  not  unfrequently,  in  a  vio- 
lent death. 

To  persuade  men  to  renounce  their  religion,  especially  bigoted 
men,  and  to  exchange  a  sinful  life  for  a  virtuous  one,  is  undoubt- 
^y  as  hard  a  task,  as  was  ever  assigned  to  the  human  mind : 
especially,  when  that  religion  contravenes  all  the  selfishnesi^  of 
man.    Jeuis  now  exist  in  great  numbers ;  and  have  existed  ever 
•ince  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.    They  hold  the  same  character,  and 
Ibe  same  religion.    Christianity,  the  religion  to  which  they  are  to 
be  converted,  is  also  the  same.     But  more  Jews  were  made  con-^ 
verts  to  the  religion  of  Christ  by  these  two  sermons  of  St.  Peter, 
than  have  embraced  it  within  the  last  sixteen  hundred  years.    It  is 
therefore  certain,  that  the  Apostles  possessed  advantages  for  this 
^nd,  which  their  followers  have  not  possessed  :  and  these  advan- 
tages, independently  of  miracles,  consisted,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  hearers.    They  knew 
and  remembered  the  life,  preaching,  and  miracles  of  Christ;  and 
the  wonderful  events,  which  attended  his  death.     These,  as  is  ob- 
vious from  the  declaration  of  St.  Luke,  greatly  affected  their  minds. 
Jlnd  all  the  people^  says  the  Evangelist,  that  came  together  to  that 
sight,  beholding  the  things  that  were  done,  smote  their  breasts,  and 
r^turned^     The  guards,  also,  went  into  the  city,  and  told  the  story 
of  the  descent  of  the  Angel,  who  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchre  /  the  awful  circumstances,  by  which  he  was  attended ; 
and  the  resurrection  of  Christ.*    When  to  these  things  were  added 
the  miraculous  events  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  marvellous 
cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple ;  these 
Jews  yielded  up  their  prejudices,  and  submitted  to  truths,  which 
they  could  no  longer  resist.     The  facts,  here  specified,  were,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  the  means,  by  which  such  multi- 
tudes of  enemies  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
3dly.  The  Sanhedrim  believed  the  resurrection  of  Christ* 
In  the  4th  of  the  Acts,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sanhedrim  had 
the  Apostles  brought  before  theoi  for  preaching,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  for  affirming,  that  Christ 
was  risen  from  the  dead.    Had  they  believed,  that  the  Aposdes 
stole  away  the  body  of  Christ,  they  would  now  certainly  have 
charged  them  with  this  gross  fraud ;  this  direct  rebellion  against 
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ihe  Roman  and  Jewish  Governments ;  and,  unless  they  could  have 
cleared  themselves  of  the  crime,  would  have  punished  them  for  it 
with,  at  least,  due  severity.  Such  punishment  would  not  only 
have  been  just ;  but  it  had  now  become  iiecessary  for  the  Sanhe- 
drim to  inflict  it,  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputation.  They  had 
originated  the  story ;  and  were  now  under  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  support  it.  Yet  they  did  not  even  mention  the  subject ; 
but  contented  themselves  with  commanding  them  to  preach  no 
more  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  Acts  5th,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Apostles 
were  brought  before  them  again ;  for  continuing  to  preach,  in 
opposition  to  this  command.  On  this  occasion  also,  they  kept  a 
profound  silence  concerning  the  theft,  which  they  had  originally 
attributed  to  the  Apostles ;  but  charged  them  with  disobedience 
to  their  former  injunctions.  In  this  charge  are  contained  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words  :  Did  we  not  siraitly  command  youy  that 
ye  shotdd  not  teach  in  this  name?  and  behold^  ye  have  filled  Jerusa- 
um  with  your  doctrine^  and  intend  to  bring  this  man*s  blood  iqton 
vs.  To  bring  the  blood  of  one  person  upon  another  is  phraseologjr, 
frequently  used  in  the  Bible.  In  fifteen*  different  instances,  m 
which  we  find  it  there,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning :  viz.  to  bring 
the  guilt  of  contributing  to  the  death  of  a  person^  or  the  guilt  of 
murder^  upon  another  person.     When  it  is  said.  His  blood  shall  be 

rn  his  own  head^  it  is  clearly  intended,  that  the  guilt  of  his  death 
U  be  upon  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  Sanhedrim  accuse 
the  Apostles  of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  them  ; 
they  accuse  them  of  an  intention  to  bring  upon  them  the  guilt  of 
shedding  his  blood :  this  being  the  only  meaning  of  such  phraseol- 
ogy in  the  Scriptures. 

Should  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man  concerning 
this  interpretation  ;  it  may  be  settled,  1  think,  beyond  all  question, 
by  recurring  to  another  passage,  to  which,  hitherto,  i  have  not 
alluded.  In  Matthew  xxvii.  24,  25,  we  are  told,  that,  when  Pilate 
saw,  that  he  could  prevail  nothing  towards  releasing  Christ,  he  took 
water^  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude :  savings  I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see  ye  to  it :  and  that  then, 
all  the  people  answered,  and  said.  His  blood  be  on  usj  and  on  our 
children.  The  meaning  of  the  phraseology  in  this  passage  cannot 
be  mistaken :  and  it  is  altogether  probable,  that  the  declaration  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  being  made,  so  soon  after  this  imprecation,  to  the 
Apostles,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occasion, 
wnich  so  naturally  called  it  up  to  view,  the  Sanhedrim  referred  to 
it  directly. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead;  he  was  a  false 
prophet ;  an  impostor ;  and,  of  course,  a  Blasphemer :  because  he 
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asserted  bimself  to  be  the  Messiah ;  the  Son  of  God.  Such  a  blas- 
phemer the  law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  Sanhedrim 
were  the  very  persons,  to  whom  the  business  of  trying,  and  con« 
demnine  him,  was  committed  by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
accomplish  his  death.  If,  therefore,  his  body  was  not  raised  from 
the  dead  *,  there  was  no  guilt  in  shedding  his  blood,  but  the  mere 
performance  of  a  plain  duty.  His  blooo,  that  is,  the  guilt  of  shed- 
ding it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  the  Sanhedrim ;  nor,  to  use  their 
|j  language,  be  brought  upon  them  by  the  Apostles,  nor  by  any 
"  others.  All  this  the  Sanhedrim  perfectly  knew:  and  therefore, 
had  they  not  believed  him  to  have  risen  from  the  dead,  they  could 
never  have  used  this  phraseology. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  on  both  these  occasions,  the 
Apostles  boldly  declared  to  the  Sanhedrim,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  Christ  "was  raised  from  the  dead.  Yet  the  Sanhedrim 
not  only  did  not  charge  them  with  the  crime  of  havine  stolen  his 
body,  but  did  not  contradict,  nor  even  comment  on,  the  declara- 
tion. This  could  not  possibly  have  happened  through  inattention. 
Both  the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  Apostles,  completely  knew,  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  point,  on  which  his  cause,  and  their 
.  opposition  to  it,  entirely  tumed.  It  was  the  great  and  serious  con- 
troversy between  the  contending  parties ;  and  yet,  though  directly 
asserted  to  their  faces  by  the  Apostles,  the  Sanhedrim  did  not  even 
utter  a  svUable  on  the  subject. 

Had  they  believed  their  own  story,  they  would  either  have  pun- 
ished the  Apostles  with  death,  as  rebels  against  the  Jewish  and 
/{oman  governments ;  or  confined  them,  as  lunatics,  in  a  bedlam. 

IV.  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  because  the  Apostles  con- 
verted mankind  to  his  religion* 

The  Apostles,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  published  the  story 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  as  the  proof  of  his  mission,  and  doctrines ; 
and  as  the  foundation,  on  which  rested  their  own  commission, 
and  the  truth  of  the  religion,  which  they  taught.  To  prove  the 
reality  of  his  resurrection,  they  publicly  declared,  that  he  had  in- 
vested them  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  on  all  occasions ; 
and  openly  asserted,  that  they  were  possessed  of  this  power. 
Here,  then,  the  cause  was  fairly  at  issue  between  them  ana  man- 
kind. If  they  wrought  miracles,  in  proof  of  this  story ;  the  story 
was  true  of  course ;  because,  as  I  observed  in  a  preceding  dis- 
course, none,  but  God,  can  work  a  miracle ;  and  God  cannot 
support  a  falsehood. 

That  this  was  the  real  profession  of  the  Apostles,  is  unitedly  tes- 
tified, without  one  dissenting  voice,  by  all  antiquity ;  Heathen, 
Jewish,  and  Christian.     It  is,  therefore,  certainly  true. 

If  the  Apostles,  after  having  made  this  profession,  did  not  work 
miracles ;  they  were  convicted  of  falsehood  in  a  moment.  Their 
cause  fell  at  once :  for  they  had  rested  it  wholly  on  this  single 
fact.     The  weakest  man  would  see   at  a  glance,  that  they  were 
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ehftats,  and  liars ;  and  could  never  place  the  least  confidence  in 
any  of  their  declarations.  Tbey  could  not,  thereftfc,  have  made 
a  single  convert. 

But  they  did  convert  a  great  part  of  the  civilized,  and  not  a 
small  part  of  tbe  savage,  wond.  They,  therefore,  certainly  wrought 
niracles,  in  the  manner  which  they  professed,  as  proof  of  the  re- 
ality of  Christ's  resurrection.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  of 
course  real.  God  set  to  it  his  own  seal ;  and  plaped  it  beyond 
trery  reasonable  doubt.  ^k 

That  the  Apostles  wrought  muacles,  ig  great  numbers,  is  com-  ^|r 
vletely  proved,  also,  by  the  united  testimony  of  Htatheriy  JewSf  and 
Vkristians.  All  these  classes  of  men  were  deeply  interested  to 
deny  this  fact,  if  it  could  with  any  pretence  be  denied.  The  HetUh- 
«n  and  Jews  would  certainly  have  denied  it ;  because  they  wished 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  other  Heathen  and  other  Jews  fron^ 
embracing  Christianity ;  and  because,  if  tbey  could  iiave  sup]x>rted 
tbe  denial,  they  would  have  stopped  the  growth  of  that  religion  in 
its  infancy.  Christians  would  have  denied  it,  that  is,  such  as  be- 
came Christians  in  consequence  of  a  belief  in  these  miracles  under 
any  illusion,  which  could  have  been  practised  on  them,  because 
tkey  would  certainly  have  detected  the  cheat ;  and  must  have 
atrongiy  resented  the  villany,  by  which  it  had  been  played  off  upon  ^ 
themselves.  1  say  these  thmgs,  admitting  the  supposition,  that  the 
imposture  might  succeed  for  a  time.  But,  to  my  own  view,  such 
success  must  plainly  have  been  impossible. 

All  these  persons  have,  however,  agreed  in  asserting  that  thie 
Apostles  wrought  miracles.  The  Jews  and  Heathen  a  ttrlbuted  them 
to  magic.  Christians,  under  the  influence  of  their  conviction,  that 
miracles  were  thus  wrought,  hazarded,  and  yielded,  every  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  very  often  life  itself. 

We  have  now,  if  1  do  not  mistake,  come  to  the  clear  and  certain 
conclusion,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of 
God.  But  if  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  it  follows  by  irre- 
sistible consequence,  that  he  was  approved  of  God ;  and  of  course 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  promised  Messiah  ;  sent  from 
Heaven  to  communicate  the  Divine  will  to  mankind  concerning  their 
duty  and  salvation.  The  religion  which  he  taught,  is  in  all  its  parts 
Divine  truth ;  the  will  of  our  Maker;  and  the  sum,  and  substance, 
of  all  our  interest  and  duty.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  rejected 
without  infinite  hazard ;  it  cannot  be  embraced  without  complete 
assurance  of  infinite  gain :  the  favour  of  God  in  this  world,  and 
•temal  hfe  in  the  world  to  come. 


SERMON  LXin. 
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KIND. 


Isaiah  lii.  7.— £010  heenUiful  on  the  mountaim  att  tht  J^'9f%im  tM  MMgiik 
k09d  tiSngt ;  that  publimtlk  pt&ee  ;  thtd  brmgeth  good  Udingt  of  good  j  tkaimik* 
MMhudiomion;  kaiwithtuUo  Zim,Th^<iodrotgiutk. 

In  a  long  series  tif  discowrses  I  have  investigated,  minutely,  the 
Character  and  Mediation  of  Christ ;  and  have  considered  his  DiviaB 
and  human  nature ;  his  Ofiices,  as  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ;  his 
Miracles  ;  and  bis  Resurrection.  I  shall  now  close  this  great  and 
mteresting  subject  of  Theology  by  attempting  to  exhibit,  jsuinma- 
rfly,  the  Excellency  and  Amiahlentis  tf  Christ,  ms  mamfuied  in  Us 
interference  on  the  hehatf  of  mankind* 

In  the  tei[t,  the  prophet  Isaiah  presents  to  us  the  advent  of  m 
Messenger  of  good  tidings  to  mtnkiBd.  This  Messeng^  isj^pue* 
sented  as  announcing  to  tl>e  world goodj  or  happines^-at  large^  as 
publishing  T^eace,  salva$ion^  and  the  glorious  news,  iA«/ .£&<  Gbd^ 
who  reiens  universally,  is  the  God  of  Ziaiu  His  aj^^earenoe  is 
exhibited  by  the  Prophet  as  filling  his  own  mind  with  astosishinent 
and  ecstasy.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  convey  to  us  the  proph- 
et's rapturous  sense  of  the  importance  of  these  tidings,  jor  his  ^es- 
alted  vietrs  of  the  messenger  who  brought  them,  than  the  imanoer, 
in  which  he  dwells  on  these  subjects,  in  the  repeated  and  fervid 
exclamations  of  the  tei^t.  When  the  soul  becomes  the  sestt  of 
strong  emotions,  and  especially  when  it  is  agitated  by  strong  <aiteF- 
nations  of  wonder  and  joy ;  it  usually  finds  language,  in  every  fom 
of  phraseology,  too  feeble  to  give  full  vent  to  its  feehngs,  or  to  cob* 
vey  them  to  others  with^uch  force,  asto  satisfy  the  demands  either 
of  the  imagination  or  the  passions.  When  we  oucselves  feel, 
wish  others  to  feel;  and  when  our  amotions 'become -peouKaj^ly 
dent,  we  are  prone  to  fear,  that  the  corresponding  emotions  of  <dtk 
ers  will  be  less  vivid  than  we  desire.  T-he  mind,  in  this  «cat»e,.8eizM 
ihe  most  forcible  language  within  Its  reach:;  and,  conscious  that 
even  this  language  hafts  &shind  its  own  fervoors,  natural^  seeks  to 
increase  the  impressions,  by  reiterating  them  in -new  and  more  ani- 
mated phraseology.  From  this  source  were  derived  the  eKckunations 
of  the  text ;  peculiarly  suited  to  the  mind  oihaiah;  whose. imagin- 
ation was  not  only  more  sublime,  but  on  all  occasions  moie  reac^ 
to  glow,  than  that  of  any  other  writer. 

St.  Pau/ applies  this  text  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospelgeneral- 
I7;  and  perhaps  more  especially  to  the  fiyrst  Ministers*     This  ap- 
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pficatioD  teaches  us.  dectshrely,  that  ike  Goipd,  the  meaniog  of 
which  word  you  know  is  merefj  good  tidings^  is  th^nbject  of  the 
annuociatioD  in  the  text ;  and  that  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  at  large, 
.    are,  in  a  loose  and  general  sense,  included  in  the  purport  of  these 
exclamations.    The  prophet,  however,  speaks  of  one  Messenger 
only ;  and  diis  Messenger  is  the  person,  who  publishes  the  Gospel 
to  mankind.    The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  undoubtedly  the  Messen- 
ger, here  intended ;  by  whose  voice  the  Gospel  was  originally 
communicated  to  the  world.     The  Prophet,  who,   beyond  any 
other  writer,  embodies  all  his  thoughts,  and  holds  them  out  to  the 
liew  of  the  eye,  exhibits  this  divine  herald  as  advancing  over  the 
mmmtains  surrounding  thecity  of  Jenito/em,  and  as  proclaiming 
joyful  news  to  its  inhabitants.     The   reader  is  transported  to 
the  spot ;  sees  this  illustrious  person  approach ;  hears  him  pro- 
claim the  tidings,  which  he  comes  to  announce  ;  and  unites  with 
the  prophet,  and  his  exulting  countrymen,  in  their  joyful  exclama- 
tions. 

The  only  characteristical  drcumstance,  on  which  the  prophet 
rests  in  the  text,  is  the  heauiy  wkkk  adorned  the  person  of  this  glo^ 
riaus  Jikssenger.  Horn  beavlt/W  cm  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings!  To  the  consideration  of  this  subject  I 
jMt>pose  to  devote  the  fculowinff  discourse. 
In  the  discussion  of  it  I  shall  consider, 

I.  The  Persons  to  whom  these  tidings  were  published : 

II.  The  tidings  themselves :  and, 

III.  The  Messenger  who  published  them* 

L  The  Persons  to  whom  these  tidings  were  publishedj  were  the 
children  of  Apostate  Adam. 

It  will  be  useful  to  the  design  which  I  have  proposed,  to  consider 
both  their  character  and  their  circumstances. 

Their  character,  like  that  of  their  progenitor,  was  formed  of 
Apostacy.     Every  man,  who  searches  his  own  bosom,  or  examines 
the  conduct  of  his  own  life,  is  presented  with  irresistible  evidence, 
that  he  is  a  sinner.     Let  him  form  whatever  rule  of  life  he  is  pleas- 
ed to  prescribe,  by  which  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  God,  oueht,  even  in  his  own  view,  to  be  regulated ;  and  he 
will  find  himself,  in  innumerable  instances,  a  transgressor  of  that 
rule.     The  Heathen  Philosophers  anciently,  and  the  Infidels  of 
modem  times,  have  formed  such  rules.     Weigh  them  in  their  own 
balances^  and  they  will  invariablv  be  found  wanting.    Lax,  licen- 
tious, and  even  monstrous,  as  tne  laws  are  which  they  have  pro- 
posed for  the  regulation  of  their  own  moral  conduct,  they  still  have 
not  obeyed  them ;  and  will,  if  tried  by  them,  be  certainly  condemn- 
ed.   How  much  more  defective  do  they  appear,  when  examined 
by  the  dictates  of  a  sober  and  enlightened  conscience !     How  far 
more  defective,  when  tried  by  the  perfect  law  of  God !     Searched 
by  this  law,  it  will  be  uniformly  found,  and  every  man,  faithfully 
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employed  in  the  search,  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  in  our  flesh 
dweUtth  no  good  thing. 

Among  the  most  affecting  specimens  of  this  evil  character,  a 
conscientious  investigator  will  be  deeply  afflicted  with  those,  which 
constitute  his  own  personal  debasement.  If  he  open  his  eye  on 
what  he  has  been,  and  what  he  has  done  ;  he  will  find  the  most 
abundant  reason  to  exclaim,  with  Job,  /  abhor  myself^  and  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes.  He  will  find,  that  he  has  in  the  true  and  evan- 
gelical sense,  neither  loved  God,  nor  man  ;  that  he  has  neither  ac- 
cepted of  his  Saviour,  nor  repented  of  his  sin*;  that  he  has  neither 
laboured  to  be  a  blessing,  nor  even  endeavoured  not  to  be  a  nuis-  .yr 
ance  to  the  divine  kingdom.  Instead  of  worshipping  God  in  spirii^'rX 
and  in  truths  according  to  the  first  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and 
of  revelation,  he  will  find,  that  he  has,  in  truth,  prostrated  himself 
to  gold,  to  office,  to  fame,  and  to  pleasure.  Instead  of  the  exact 
justice,  unwavering  truth,  and  expansive  benevolence,  of  the  Gos- 
pel, he  will  see,  written  in  the  volume  of  his  life  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
a  succession  of  melancholy  scenes,  and  acts  of  unkindness,  insin- 
cerity, and  injustice ;  all  contrived,  and  finished,  by  a  mind  shrunk 
with  selfishness,  swollen  with  pride,  heated  with  anger,  debased 
with  avarice,  and  steeled  with  insensibility.  Page  after  page  he 
will  see  stained  with  the  licentious  wanderings  of  an  impure  imagin- 
ation, and  deformed  by  the  malignant  purposes  of  an  envious,  an- 
gry, and  revengeful  spirit.  In  vain  will  his  eye,  pained  with  these 
naira lives  of  shame  and  sin,  wander  from  one  leaf  to  another 
with  an  anxious,  inquisitive  search,  to  find  the  delightful  records  of 
filial  confidence,  submission,  and  gratitude,  to  the  Creator;  or  the 
sweet  and  cheering  remembrances  of  Evangelical  charity  towards 
those  around  him ;  or  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  shall  be  a  fair 
counterpart  to  that  of  the  good  Samaritan.  In  vain  will  he  watch 
and  explore  the  humiliating  story,  to  glean  from  it  refreshing  recol- 
lections of  self-purification,  the  refinement  of  his  mind,  the  amend- 
ment of  his  heart,  or  the  cleansing  of  his  life.  Over  himself  he 
will  find  the  most  distressing  reasons  to  mourn,  as  over  a  graceless 
and  ruined  child  ;  ruined,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  gratification 
of  pernicious  appetites  and  passions,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  sense- 
less, thoughtless  indulgence,  doting  with  a  mixture  of  idiocy  and 
madness. 

The  public  exhibitions  of  the  human  character  are  still  more 
striking  displays  of  human  guilt.  Almost  the  only  government  of 
mankind  has  been  tyranny.  Almost  all  the  conduct  of  nations  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  rage  of  plunder,  the  fury  of  war,  and  the 
frenzy  of  civil  discord.  Men  seem  to  have  thought  their  bless- 
ings too  numerous,  and  too  great,  and  the  duration  of  their  life  too 
long.  Accordingly  they  have  robbed  each  other  of  the  former, 
shortened  the  latter,  and  struggled  hard  to  reduce  both  to  nothing. 
At  what  time  has  human  blood  ceased  to  flow  ?  In  what  countj^ 
have  rage  and  revenge  ceased  to  desolate  ?    When,  and  where 
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have  the  crie&  of  mourning  and  misery  ceased  to  mound  ?  The 
groans  of  suffering  have  echoed  from  Calif atTni^ib  Japanm  The 
stream  of  sorrow  has  flowed  without  intcmiption  for  six  thousand 
years.  On  all  the  public  concerns  of  man ;  on  every  nation, 
on  every  age;  have  been  labelled  Lamentation,  Mawmingj  and 
Wo! 

Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  man  towards  man.    Not  less 
shameful,  not  less  guilty,  has  been  the  conduct  of  man  towards  his 
Maker.     Instead  of  rendering  to  this  glorious  Being,  whose  we  art^ 
j^md  whom  we  are  bound  to  serve,  the  direct,  instinctive  homage  of 
jH^e  heart,  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  hands;  instead  of  ac- 
^biowledgine  his  rightful  government,  rejoicing  in  his  divine  per- 
fections, and  voluntarily  labouring  to  accomplish  his  exalted  pur- 
poses ;  we  have  said  to  him  with  one  united  voice  :  Depart  from 
us  ;  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.     For  Jehovah, 
the  only  living  and  true  God,  mankind  have  substituted  deities, 
formed  by  the  imagination,  graven  by  art,  and  molten  in  the  fur- 
nace.    Tne  forest  has  been  scoured,  the  ocean  swept,  and  the  sky 
ransacked,  for  objects  of  worship.    The  world  has  prostrated  it- 
self before  men,  deformed  with  villany,  and  putrid  with  pollution. 
i'  The  knee  has  bent  to  the  ox,  the  snake,  the  frog,  and  the  fly.  Nay, 

\  the  heart  has  yielded  its  homage,  prayers,  and  oblations,  to  the 

I  '  stock  of  a  tree ;  and  parents  have  sacrificed  their  children  to  the 

great  enemy  of  Gofl  and  man.  Look  over  the  long  page  of  his* 
tory ;  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  rarely  a  countrv  is 
mentioned,  and  how  rarely  a  period  occurs,  in  which  you  would  be 
willing  to  have  lived. 

But  guilt  is  not  the  only  ingredient  of  the  human  character.  It 
is  scarcely  less  humble  and  insignificant,  than  it  is  guilty.  We  are 
born  of  the  dust,  allied  to  worms,  and  victims  to  corruption.  Weak, 
ignorant,  frail,  perishing,  and  possessed  only  of  an  ephemeral  ex- 
istence, we  still  are  proud ;  proud  of  our  reason  with  all  its  errors, 
and  of  our  temper  with  all  its  sins.     We  claim  a  kindred  to  An- 

{fels ;  but  by  a  voluntary  slavery  to  passion  and  appetite,  assimi- 
ate  ourselves  to  the  beasts  which  perish.  We  boast  loudly  of  the 
dignity  of  our  nature ;  and  prostitute  that  nature,  daily,  on  objects 
of  shame,  and  remorse,  and  to  purposes,  which  we  would  not,  for 
a  world,  have  known  even  to  our  nearest  friends.  What  a  dread- 
ful display  of  our  character  would  our  thoughts,  wishes,  and  de- 
signs, make  to  mankind,  if  they  were  all  printed  in  a  volume,  and 
read  even  by  such  eyes  as  ours  !  How  few  thoughts  do  we  form, 
which  we  should  be  willing  to  have  an  Angel  know !  How  few 
purposes,  over  which  an  Angel  would  not  weep ! 

In  this  character,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  immoveably  fixed 
and  per\'erse.  No  event  in  the  immense  providence  of  God  has  con- 
tributed to  prove,  that  there  is  in  a  sinful  mind  a  tendency  to  ren- 
ovation. Arguments  plead,  reason  testifies,  judgments  warn,  and 
mercies  allure,  in  vain.    The  sinful  heart  is  mcased  in  adamant. 
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and  is  proof  even  to  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty.  God  calls  ear- 
nestly, and  continually ;  but  we  refuse.  He  stretches  out  his  hand^ 
both  to  smite  and  to  neal,  but  we  disregard. 

In  consequence  of  our  Character^  our  Circumstances  have  be- 
come deplorable*  The  law  of  God,  with  an  unalterable  sentence, 
has  declared,  that  the  soul  which  sinncth  shall  die.  As  a  prelude  to 
tho  execution  of  this  penalty,  thorns  and  briers  have  overspread  this 
melancholy  world.  Toil  and  care,  and  suiTcring,  disease  and  death, 
entered  paradise,  the  moment  it  was  polluted  by  sin ;  withered  all 
its  bloom ;  and  blasted  its  immortality.  Death,  the  dreadful  ofl^ 
spring  of  this  dreadful  parent,  has  claimed  the  earth  as  his  empifij^ 
and  mankind  as  his  prey.  All  nations  have  perished  under  Urn 
iron  sceptre ;  the  y.oung  man  and  maiden^  old  men  and  chUdreUm 
Half  mankind  has  he  compelled  to  the  grave  in  the  dawn  of  child- 
hood ;  and  converted  the  world  into  one  vast  burying  ground.  We 
walk  on  human  dust ;  and  the  remains  of  men  once  living,  are  turn- 
ed up  by  the  plough,  and  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

From  this  deplorable  lot,  and  the  guilty  character  of  which  it 
is  the  reward,  there  was,  independently  of  Christ's  Mediation,  no 
escape  ;  and  to  both  there  was  no  end.  With  heaven  our  com- 
munication was  cut  off.  No  messenger  ever  came  from  that  de- 
lightful world,  to  sooth  the  fears,  or  awaken  the  hopes,  of*  man- 
kind, concerning  a  future  existence.  If  in  the  vast  of  being,  or 
the  boundless  extent  of  divine  Benevolence,  good  was  laid  up  in 
store  for  them;  it  was  unknown.  No  tidings  of  relief  or  hope,  no 
intimations  of  forgiveness  or  reconciliation,  had  ever  reached  this 
desolate  region.  Eternity,  solemn  and  awful  in  itself,  and  more 
solemn  and  awful  from  its  obscurity,  became  intensely  dreadful  to 
beings,  who  could  make  no  claims  to  acceptance,  and  find  no 
solid  ground  of  hope. 

To  such  beings,  now  delightful  must  be  any  tidings  of  good !  How 
much  more  delightful,  tidings  of  extensive  good !  How  transport- 
ing, tidings  of  such  good,  which  by  their  certainty,  banished  dis- 
trust and  doubt  from  the  Soul ! 

II.   The  Nature  of  these  tidings  next  demands  our  consideration. 

This  is  exhibited  in  Jive  forms  of  phraseology :  That  bringeth 
good  tidings  ;  that  publisheth  peace  ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of 
good ;  that  jovblisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  Cfbd 
reigneth.  The  first  and  third  of  these  forms  indicate,  generally, 
that  the  tidings  are  good,  or  joyful ;  and  tidings  concerning  good 
of  great  value.  The  remaining  foims  teach  us  the  nature  of  that 
good. 

In  the  two  first  mentioned  forms  of  expression,  we  are  assured, 
that  the  subject  of  these  tidings  is  real  goody  attainable  by  us,  re* 
served  by  God  for  our  enjoyment^  certain^  future^  and  immortal. 
Good  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  such  minds  as  ours ;  such  as  God 
himself  esteems  real  good ;  and  such  as  it  becomes  his  character 
to  proffer,  and  to  bestow.    The  tidings  concerning  this  glorious 
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allotment  are,  also,  in  themselves  pronounced  to  be  good ;  because 
they  arc  sincere  and  certain,  and  oecause  they  communicate  easy 
and  effectual  means  of  making  it  ours* 

It  is  styled,  in  the  second  phrase^  Peace.  Peace  is  the  cessation 
of  war ^  or  contention  ;  and  in  the  present  case,  the  cessation  of  our 
hostility  with  God^  ourselves,  and  our  fellow-men.  The  soul  of 
Man  is  at  war  with  his  Maker.  The  great  subject  of  controversy, 
here,  is  our  obedience  to  his  Will.  This  He  requires,  and  we  re- 
fuse. Nothing  can  terminate  the  contest,  but  our  submission :  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  Creator  will  bend  his  own  pleasure 
'  Jto  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  creatures.  In  announcing  these  tidings 
to  mankind,  Christ  first  proclaims  to  them,  that  God  is  willing  to 
be  reconciled.  This  is  intelligence,  which,  before  the  mediation 
of  Christ  commenced,  could  never  have  gained  credit,  even  in  the 
world  of  benevolence  itself.  Angels  knew  no  reward  for  revolt 
from  their  Creator,  but  final  rejection :  the  reward,  to  which  their 
own  companions  had  been  irrevocably  condemned.  With  wonder 
and  amazement  they  saw  a  new  system  of  dispensations  commenc- 
ing in  this  apostate  world,  and  heard  forgiveness  and  reconciliation 
proclaimed  to  man.  Humble  as  was  our  origin,  guilty  and  little  as 
was  our  character,  we  were  commanded,  invited,  and  entreated, 
lo  lay  down  the  weapons  of  our  warfare ;  to  return  to  God  our  du- 
ly, and  our  happiness  ;  and  to  receive  from  his  hands  peace,  com- 
mencing in  this  world  and  extending  its  benign  and  aelightful  in- 
fluence throughout  eternity. 

The  soul,  reconciled  to  its  God,  becomes  at  once  reconciled  to  it- 
self. With  himself  man  is  as  tnily  at  war,  as  with  his  Maker.  A 
contention,  real,  unceasing,  and  violent,  is  carried  on  between 
the  conscience  and  the  passions.  Conscience  claims  to  control 
the  man,  as  her  original  and  rightful  province.  Against  this  claim 
a  mob  of  furious  passions  revolt ;  and  demand,  and  wrest  out  of 
her  hands,  the  controverted  dominion.  As  in  all  cases,  where  the 
order  established  by  God  becomes  inverted ;  so,  here,  every  real 
interest  is  sacrificed.  The  soul  is  debased  with  guilt,  harassed  by 
fear,  tossed  by  a  tempest  of  conflicting  desires,  wounded  with  re- 
morse, and  hastened  onward  to  final  destruction.  Conscience,  in 
the  mean  time,  infixes  all  her  stings  into  the  heart  of  this  miserable 
subject  of  domestic  discord,  and  holds  up  her  awfiil  mirror  before 
his  eyes ;  presenting  him  with  an  exact  and  terrible  portrait  of 
himself;  pale;  languid;  sickly  with  mental  diseases ;  his  spiritual 
life  already  gone;  and  himself,  both  soul  and  body,  destined 
speedily  to  an  eternal  grave.  But  when  the  soul  submits  to  its 
Maker,  and  bows  its  own  will  to  his,  the  man  becomes  reconciled 
to  himself.  The  control  of  Conscience  is  not  only  permitted,  but 
chosen.  The  froward  passions,  like  stubborn  children,  who  have 
renounced  their  filial  impiety,  bend  with  a  gentleness  and  serenity, 
before  unknown,  to  a  dominion,  now  first  discovered  not  only  to 
be  safe,  but  easy,  reasonable,  and  delightful.    No  longer  a  seat 
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of  confusion  and  discord,  the  soul  becomes,  henceforth,  a  mansion 
of  peace  and  harmony ;  where  sweet  affections  rise  and  operate, 
under  the  control,  and  the*  approbation  of  Conscience.  The  man 
is  reconciled  to  himself;  and,  turning  his  eye  inward,  beholds 
henceforth  a  prospect  beautiful  and  lovely ;  an  image  of  heaven ; 
a  resemblance,  faint  and  distant  indeed,  but  still  a  real  resem- 
blance, to  the  character  of  his  Maker. 

Peace  with  our  fellow-men  is  the  natural  consequence  of  peaa 
TDitk  ourselves  ;  not  indeed  necessarily,  nor  uniformly ;  but  always, 
so  far  as  they  arc  possessed  of  the  same  blessing,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  disposition.  While  the  same  internal  hostility 
predominates  in  them,  tney  are  unfitted  to  be  at  peace  with  God, 
or  man.  But  the  period  is  hastening,  when  this  happy  state  of 
mind  shall  be  the  state  of  all  men,  and  peace  shall  prevail  on  earthy 
according  to  the  full  import  of  the  hymn,  sung  by  Angels  at  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour.  The  tidings  of  the  text  will  then  be  illus- 
triously realized ;  and  man,  at  peace  with  his  Maker,  and  himself, 
will  be  at  peace  also  with  all  his  fellow-men.  The  confused  noise 
of  the  battle  of  the  warrior  will  then  be  heard  no  more ;  and  gar^ 
ments  be  seen  no  more  rolled  in  blood.  Violence  shnll^  then,  be 
no  more  heard  in  the  world  ;  wasting^  nor  destruction^  within  its 
borders.  The  earth,  no  longer  convulsed  by  human  passions  ;  no 
loneer  gloomy  and  desolate  with  the  miseries  of  human  conflicts ; 
will  assume  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  morning  in  the  spring ;  where 
all  is  verdant  and  blooming  beneath,  and  all  is  bright  and  glorious 
above. 

In  the  fourth  of  these  forms  of  expression,  this  good  is  styled 
Salvation, 

Salvation  denotes  a  deliverance  from  evil,  and  an  introduction 
to  the  enjoyment  of  good.  In  the  present  case,  both  the  evil  and 
the  good  are  immeasurable. 

The  evil  is  two-fold;  a  compound  of  sin  and  misery  ;  both  imper- 
fect in  this  world,  and  both  finished  in  the  world  to  come.  From 
both,  in  this  w^orld,  the  deliverance  announced  is  partial ;  begin- 
ning from  nothing,  and  enlarging,  and  ascending,  with  a  constant, 
though  unequal  progress  towards  perfection.  The  soul,  before  a 
mass  of  deformity  and  corruption,  begins  to  be  adorned  with  life, 
and  grace,  and  beauty.  With  it  angels  love  to  commune  ;  on  it  God 
is  pleased  to  look  with  complacency. 

From  future  sin  and  future  misery  the  deliverance  is  complete. 
With  death,  our  last  sins  terminate ;  and  our  last  misery  is  under- 
sone.  Cast  your  eyes  forward  through  the  vast  of  duration  ;  and 
tnink  what  it  would  be  to  sin  and  suffer  for  ever.  How  amazing 
the  evil !     How  astonishing  the  deliverance ! 

Tlie  good  announced  is  two-fold  also  ;  a  glorious  union  of  Virtue 
and  Enjoyment:  like  the  evil,  imperfect  here,  and  consummate 
hereafter.  The  Virtue  of  man  in  his  present  state  is  infantine ; 
tottering  with  an  unsettled  step,  and  lisping  with  half-formed  ac- 
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cents.  In  the  future  state,  the  Mind,  advanced  to  perfect  manhood, 
is  completely  sanctified  ;  and  caifnot  ftilof  being  completely  bless- 
ed. To  Enjoyment  and  Virtue  that  state  is  wholly  destined. 
Every  thing  found  in  it,  as  once  in  the  earthljr  paradise,  blossoms 
with  life  and  happiness,  and  like  Adam^^Xl  its  inhabitants  are  form- 
ed for  immortality. 

In  the  last  phrase  of  the  Text,  this  good  is  disclosed  to  us  in  the 
declaration  ;  that  saith  unto  Zion^  Thy  God  reigneth. 

God,  the  Author  of  all  being,  is  the  source  of  all  good.  Every 
good  gifi^  in  this  and  all  other  worlds,  and  every  perfect  gift^  is  from 
mhove  ;  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
tt  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.  From  Him,  the 
ocean,  flow  all  those  streams  of  holiness,  which  water,  enrich,  and 
beautify,  his  immeasurable  kingdom.  His  Character,  his  moral 
Essence,  is  Love  ;  and,  wherever  happiness  is  found,  it  may  justly 
be  said,  that  the  name  of  every  blessmg,  is  like  that  of  the  City 
seen  in  vision  by  Ezekicl,  The  Lord  is  there. 

With  these  tidinjgs  resounding  in  their  cars,  the  children  of  Zion 
may  joyfully  say,  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  To  their 
jNTesent  and  everlasting  good  his  boundless  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  are  by  himself  graciously  consecrated.  To  renew,  pu- 
rify, preserve,  protect,  enlighten,  ^ide,  quicken,  and  save,  them  in 
this  world ;  and  to  form  them  in  his  own  perfect  image,  and  exalt 
them  to  his  own  perfect  felicity  in  the  world  to  come ;  is  declared 
io  be  his  constant  and  favourite  employment.  In  that  glorious  and 
iiappy  world,  he  will  unveil  his  face  to  them ;  and  give  them  to  see 
as  they  are  seen,  and  to  know  as  they  are  known.  In  the  smiles  of 
forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying,  love,  they  will  there  rove, 
and  basK,  and  brighten,  for  ever. 

III.  /  shall  consider  the  Messenger,  who  published  these  tidings. 
In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  I  shall  inquire, 
Who  he  was  ; 
What  he  became  ; 
What  he  did;  and, 
What  he  suffered. 

1st.  Ht  was  a  Person  of  supreme  glory  and  dignity. 
This  divine  Person  was,  from  everlasting,  underived,  independ- 
ent, all-sufficient,  and  unchangeable,  in  his  being,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  power.  AH  things  were  the  work  of  his  hand,  and  lay 
beneath  his  feet.  At  the  head  of  a  kipgdom,  filling  immensity  and 
eternity,  he  was  ;  and  in  comparison  with  him  there  was  none  else. 
All  nations  before  him  were  as  nothing  ;  atid  were  counted  unto  him 
as  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  Angels  in  his  presence  veiled 
their  faces ;  and  Archangels  durst  not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  un- 
approachable light,  with  which  he  clothed  himself  as  with  a  gar- 
ment. To  obey  him  was  their  highest  honour ;  to  please  him  was 
tbeir  greatest  happiness.  In  his  service  they  employed  all  their 
pewten,  and  ibund  all  their  tnmsports*    Suo«  lighted  up  their  fines 
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at  his  bidding ;  systems  rolled,  to  fulfil  his  pleasure ;  and  to  ac« 
comph'sh  his  designs,  immensity  was  stored  with  worlds,  and  their 
inhabitants*  » 

2dly.  He  was  rich  in  all  good. 

All, things  were  not  only  made  by  him^  but  for  him.  They  were 
his  property;  they  were  destined  to  fulfil  his  pleasure.  When  htt 
looked  on  all  the  beauty,  greatness,  and  glory,  conspicuous  in  the 
beings  which  compose,  and  which  inhabit,  the  Universe ;  He  be* 
held  nothing  but  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  reflecting  the  bound- 
less beauty,  greatness,  and  glory,  which,  in  forms  anavanoties  in- 
finite, were  treasured  up  from  everlasting  in  his  own  incompiehen- 
sible  mind.  If  he  chose  to  bring  into  existence  any  additional 
number  of  creatures,  to  display  new  forms  and  varieties  of  powf*r, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  pre-exi^tent  in  his  own  perfect  intf^llect,  his 
choice  would  instantaneouslv  give  them  being.  To  the  Universe, 
which  he  had  made,  he  coufd  with  infinite  ease  add  another,  and 
another ;  and  fill  with  worlds,  and  suns,  and  systems,  those  deso- 
late wilds  of  immensity,  where  the  wine  of  Angels  never  ventui^ed 
to  rove,  and  whither  no  created  mind  ever  sent  out  a  solitary 
thought.     Thus  the  Universe  of  possible  things  was  his  own. 

m  was  rich  in  the  veneration  and  good-will^  the  complacency  and 
gratitude,  of  all  virtuous  beings.  Heaven,  throughout  her  vast  re- 
gions, had  from  the  beginning  echoed  to  his  praise.  The  Morning- 
stars  had  sung  his  perlcctions  fit)m  their  birth,  an  J  (Ae  Sons  of  God 
shouted  his  name  for  joy.  The  everlasting  hymn  of  that  exalted 
and  delightful  world  had  ever  been,  Blessing,  and  honour,  andglory^ 
and  power,  be  unto  our  God  that  silttth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever :  and  to  this  divine  ascription  every  virtu- 
ous world  had  continually,  as  well  as  solemnly,  answered,  Amen. 

He  was  rich  in  himself.  His  own  mind  was  the  mansion  of  all 
things  great,  excellent,  and  delightful.  Pure  from  every  stain,  free 
from  every  error,  serene  without  a  cloud,  secure  beyond  a  fear, 
and  conscious  of  wisdom  and  holiness  only,  himself  was  an  oceaM 
of  eternal  and  overflowing  good. 

He  was  rich  in  the  complacency  of  his  Father.  He  was  from  ever* 
lasting  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  was  ever  well  pleaded.  fVom 
everlasting  was  he  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him.  He  was 
daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  alwaybefore  him.  In  the  transcendent 
communion  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  he  experienced  enjoyment, 
which  no  created  eye  hath  seen,  or  can  see  ;  and  which  no  mind, 
less  than  infinite,  can  conceive.  On  this  subject  beings  of  yester- 
day  must  not  presume  to  expatiate.  With  the  deepest  reverence, 
diey  can  only  exclaim,  It  is  higher  than  heaven,what  can  we  know  f 

ftdly.  This  glorious  Person,  to  accomplish  the  good,  announced  m 
Aese  tidings,  became  man. 

Although  he  was  originally  in  the  form  of  God,  and  tho%ight  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God;  yet  he  made  himself  of  n4)  rfp^dation^ 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  strvanty  and  was  nvade  in  the  likeness 
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of  nun.  In  this  character  of  immense  humiliation,  he  lived  in  this 
sinful,  melancholy  world.  To  man,  who  is  a  loorm,  and  the  son 
of  man,  who  is  but  a  worm,  he  aUied  Umself  by  birth,  kindred,  and 
-  character.  All  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  except  sin,  he  vol- 
untarily assumed ;  sprang  from  a  humble  lineage  ;  lived  in  a  hum- 
ble employment ;  was  united  to  humble  companions  ;  and  was  in- 
variably in  humble  circumstances.  So  depressed  was  he  in  all 
'things,  that  he  himself  has  thought  proper  to  say,  I  am  a  worm 
9nd  no  man, 

3dly.  In  this  situation  he  did  all  things  welL 

His  life  was  filled  up  with  usefulness  and  duty ;  was  laborious 
beyond  example  ;  and  was  wholly  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God, 
ftnd  the  good  of  mankind.  In  conformity  to  this  great  purpose,  he 
spent  all  the  former  part  of  his  life  in  an  illustrious  discharge  of  the 
dfuties  of  filial  piety.  In  his  public  ministry,  he  taught,  with  un- 
ceasing diligence,  the  Law  ot  God ;  the  ruin  of  man  by  his  diso- 
bedience ;  and  the  tidings  of  his  recovery  by  his  own  Mediation. 
The  way  of  life  he  martced  out  with  an  unerring  hand  :  the  means 
of  life  he  disclosed  with  a  benevolent  voice.  The  duties,  to  which 
man  is  summoned,  he  exemplified  in  his  own  perfect  conduct.  The 
hopes,  which  man  was  invited  to  cherish,  he  portrayed  in  colours 
of  light.  The  door  of  heaven,  shut  before  to  this  Apostate  world, 
he  unbarred  with  his  own  power;  and  love  invited  labouring  and 
heavy  laden  sinners  to  enter  in,  and  find  rest.  Wandering  pro- 
digals, perishing  with  want  and  nakedness,  and  lost  to  the  universe 
jOI  God,  he  sought,  and  found,  and  brought  home  to  his  Father's 
house  rejoicing.  Wretches,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  he  raised 
to  spiritual  and  immortal  life.  This  vast  earthly  catacomb  he  en- 
tered ;  and  summoned  together  by  his  voice  tlie  bones  of  the  im- 
mense congregation  in  its  gloomy  recesses,  bone  to  his  bone.  The 
host  of  skeletons  he  covered  with  flesh ;  and  breathing  upon  them 
the  breath  of  life,  bade  them  stand  upon  their  feet,  as  an  exceeding 
great  army  for  multitude. 

To  accomplish  this  Divine  purpose,  he  underwent  every  humilia- 
tion, and  every  suffering.  He  was  born  in  a  stable,  and  cradled  in  a 
manger.  The  greatest  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  humble  and  la- 
borious business  of  a  mechanic  ;  and  literally  earned  his  bread  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Poor  beyond  the  common  lot  of  poverty, 
he  had  not,  while  ministering  immortal  blessings  to  a  world,  a  place 
where  to  lay  his  head.  For  all  the  suffering  he  wrought  miraculous 
works  of  beneficence;  but  the  power,  with  which  they  were 
wrought,  ready  at  the  call  of  others,  was  rarely  exerted  for  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  hated,  and  persecuted  day  by  day. 
Wickedness  employed  all  its  hostility  against  him;  its  pride  and 
cunning;  its  malice  and  wrath  ;  calumniated  his  name,  invaded  Ms 

f)eace,  and  hunted  his  life.     By  his  friends  he  was  betrayed  and 
brsaken.     By  his  enemies  he  was  accused  of  drunkenness  and 
^J^toiy,  of  impiety  and  blasphemy,  of  being  the  friend  of  sinners, 
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and  the  coadjutor  of  Satan.  From  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane  he 
ivas  conveyed  successively  to  the  iniquitous  tribunal  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  to  the  bloody  hall  of  Pilate ;  to  the  cross ;  and  to  the  tomb.  ,  ^ 
At  the  close  of  a  life,  spent  in  bitterness  and  sorrow,  he  consum- 
mated all  his  sufferings,  by  undergoing  that  last  and  greatest  of  all 
evils,  the  wrath  of  God,  poured  out  upon  him  as  the  substitute  for  ^i 

sinners.  \  'xi:> 

All  these  things  he  foresaw,  when  he  brought  these  tidings  to  ^' 

mankind.  They  were  always  before  him ;  and  were  indispensa- 
ble parts  of  that  Mediation,  which  he  voluntarily  assumed.  They 
were  undergone,  therefore,  in  a  continual  anticipation.  Every 
day  he  was  literally,  a  man  of  sorrows^  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
In  the  full  view  of  them  all,  he  came  to  this  world,  to  proclaim 
peace  and  salvation  to  those,  who  despised,  rejected,  and  perse- 
cuted him ;  who  nailed  him  to  the  cross,  and  compelled  him  to 
the  erave.  To  these  very  men  he  announced  all  good ;  himself; 
his  mvour  -,  his  kingdom ;  his  house ;  his  presence ;  his  everlasting 
joy.  Think  what  tidings  these  are.  Think  to  whom  they  are 
published. 

Thus,  from  a  summary  view  of  this  subject,  Christ,  in  publishing 
these  tidings  to  mankind,  appears  invested  with  supreme  amiable- 
ncss  and  beauty.  No  attribute,  which  forms,  no  action  which 
becomes,  the  perfect  character,  is  wanting  in  him.  With  all  things 
in  his  hands ;  with  all  excellence  and  enjoyment  in  his  mind ;  he 

Eitied  ti^,  miserable  worms  of  the  dust ;  descended  from  heaven; 
ecamc  man  ;  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again ;  that  we  might  live  ^  ^ 
for  ever.  With  his  own  voice  he  proclaimed,  in  the  tidings  of  the 
Cext,  the  very  things,  which  he  has  done,  and  suffered,  and  the  infi- 
nite blessings,  which  in  this  manner  he  has  purchased  for  mankind. 
*' There  is  now,"  he  cries,  *'^  glory  to  God  in  the  A igAe^/,  while  there 
is  peace  on  earthy  and  good'will  towards  men.  In  this  ruined  world, 
so  long  enveloped  in  darkness,  so  long  deformed  by  sin,  so  long 
wasted  by  misery ;  where  guilt,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering,  have 
spread  distress  without  control,  and  mourning  without  hope :  where 
war  and  oppression  have  ravaged  without,  and  remorse  and  des- 
pair Consumed  within ;  where  Satan  has  exalted  his  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God^  while  its  sottish  millions  have  bent  before  him  in 
religious  worship ;  in  this  ruined  world,  where,  since  the  Apostacy, 
real  good  was  never  found,  and  where  tidings  of  such  good  were 
never  proclaimed ;  even  here,  I  announce  the  tidings  ol  expiated 
sin;  a  pardoning  God;  a  renewing  Spirit;  an  opening  heaven; 
and  a  dawning  immortality.  Here  peace  anew  shall  lift  her  olive 
branch  over  mankind.  Here  salvation  from  sin  and  wo  shall 
anew  be  found :  and  here  God  shall  dwell,  and  reign,  the  God  of 
Zian.  Come  imto  me^  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden  ;  and 
I  will  give  you  rest*  Incline  your  ear,  and  hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
live :  and  1  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the 
sure  mercies  of  David*  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  upon  me^  beciimfe 
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he  hath  atwinted  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek  ;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted^  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captives^  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  I 
will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  m  my  God; 
for  he  hath  clothed  me  with  garments  of  salvation  ;  he  hath  covered 
me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness  ;  asa  Bridegroom  decketh  himself 
with  ornaments  ;  as  a  Bride  adometh  herself  with  jewels.^^ 

Every  Messenger  of  good  news  is,  of  course,  desirable  and 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  those,  who  are  deeply  interested ;  and  a  part 
of  that  lustre,  belonging  to  the  tidings  themselves,  is  by  a  natural 
association  diffused  around  him,  by  whom  they  are  borne :  espe- 
cially because  he  is  regarded  as  voluntarily  announcing  good  to 
us,  and  as  rejoicing  in  our  joy.  How  glorious,  how  lovely,  then, 
does  Christ  appear,  when  coming  with  all  the  inherent  splendour 
and  beauty  of  his  character,  and  the  transcendent  dignity  of  his 
station,  to  proclaim  to  us  tidings  infinitely  desirable,  of  good  infi* 
nitely  necessary  and  infinitely  great !  Men  to  him  were  wholly 
unnecessary.  Had  all  their  millions  been  blotted  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  they  would  not  even  have  left  a  blank  in  the  creation. 
With  a  word  he  could  have  formed,  of  the  stones  of  the  street, 
other  millions,  wiser,  better,  and  happier ;  more  dutiful,  and  more 
desirable.  How  divinely  amiable  does  he  appear,  when  the  ti- 
dings, which  be  brings,  are  tidings  of  his  own  arduous  labours  on 
our  behalf,  and  of  his  own  unexampled  sufferings :  laboiu*s  and  suf- 
ferings, without  which  good  tidings  could  never  have  reached  us, 
and  real  good  never  been  found  in  this  miserable  world !  How 
divinely  amiable  docs  he  appear,  when,  notwithstanding  the  apos- 
tacy  and  guilt  of  the  race  of  Adam,  he  came,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
publish  these  tidings  of  immortal  good  to  rebels  and  enemies ;  and 
while  proclaiming  them,  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  found  his  delights  with  the  sons  of  men  ! 

What,  then,  must  be  the  guilt,  what  the  debasement,  of  those, 
who  are  regardless  of  the  glorious  declarations,  hostile  to  the  be- 
nevolent designs,  and  insensible  to  the  perfect  character,  of  this 
Divine  herald !  How  blind,  and  deaf,  and  stupid,  must  they  be  to 
all  that  is  beautiful,  engaging,  and  lovely !  IIow  grovelling  ftiust 
he  their  moral  taste  !  How  wonderful  their  neglect  of  their  own 
well-being !  How  evidently  is  their  ingratitude  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft, ana  their  stubbornness  as  iniquity  and  idolatry  !  Were  these 
tidings  to  be  proclaimed  in  hell  itself;  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  im- 
agine, that  all  the  malice,  impiety,  and  blasphemy,  in  that  dreary 
world,  would  be  suspended ;  that  fiends  would  cease  to  conflict 
with  fiends ;  that  sorrow  would  dry  the  stream  of  never-ending 
tears ;  that  remorse  would  reverse,  and  blunt,  his  stings  ;  that  De- 
spair would  lift  up  his  pale  front  with  a  commencing  smile ;  that 
thp  prisoners  of  wrath,  (then  prisoners  of  hope)  would  shake  theii* 
chains  with  transport;  and  that  all  the  gloomy  caverns  would  echo 
to  the  sounds  of  gratitude  and  joy.  In  our  own  world,  once  equally 
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hopeless,  these  tidings  are  actually  proclaimed.     What  must  be 
the  spirit  of  those,  who  refuse  to  hear  ? 

But,  O  ye  followers  of  the  Divine  and  compassionate  Saviour ; 
infinitely  different  is  the  wisdom,  displayed  by  you!     When  this 
Divine  Messenger  proclaims  to  you  peace  and  salvation ;  when  he 
informs  you  that  he  has  died,  that  you  may  live  ;  when  hedmands 
of  you  cordially  to  embrace  his  atonement,  and  accept  his  interces- 
sion, you  theerfully  hear,  believe,  and  obey.    Conscious  of  your 
own  guilty  character,  and  ruined  condition,  you  have  yielded  your- 
selves to  him,  with  all  the  heart,  in  the  humble,  amiable,  penitent, 
exercise  of  feith  and  love ;  and  finally  chosen  him  as  your  own 
Saviour.     On  your  minds  his  image  is  instamped ;  in  your  life  his 
beauty  shines  with  real,  though  feeble,  radiance :  in  yourtharacter 
his  loveliness  is  begun  :  in  your  souls  his  inunortality  is  formed. 
^  On  you  his  Father  smiles,  a  forgiving  God.    On  you  his  Spirit 
descends  with  his  sanctifying  and  dove-like  influence.     To  you  his 
word  unfolds  all  his  promises  \  his  daily  favour ;  his  evenastiog 
love.     To  you  hell  is  barred ;  and  all  its  seducing  and  destroying 
inhabitants  confined  in  chains.    Heaven  for  you  has  already  opened 
its  everlasting  doors  ;  and  the  King  of  glory  has  entered  tn,  to  pre* 
pare  a  place  for  you.    The  joy  of  that  nappy  world  has  been 
already  renewed  over  your  repentance.     The  opirit  of  truth  con- 
ducts you  daily  onward  in  your  journey  through  He,  and  in  yoxxt 
YidLj  towards  your  final  home.    Death,  your  last  enemy,  is  to  vou 
deprived  of  his  strength  and  sting ;  and  the  grave  despoiled  of  its 
victory.     Your  bodies  will  soon  he  sown  in  the  corruption,  weak' 
ness^  anadishonour  of  your  present  perishable  nature,  to  be  raised 
in  the  incomq)tion,  power,  and  glory,  of  immortality.     Your  souls, 
cleansed  from  every  sin,  and  stain,  and  weakness,  this  Divine  Mes- 
senger will  present  before  the  throne  of  his  Father  without  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  8tu:h  thing  ;  to  be  acquitted,  approved,  and  blessed. 
In  the  world  of  light,  and  peace,  and  joy,  enlarged  with  knowl- 
edge, and  refined  with  evangelical  virtue,  he  will  unite  you  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  first-bom,  and  to  the  innumerable  cornpanji 
of  Angels  ;  will  make  you  sons,  and  priests,  and  kings  to  Goa,  and 
cause  you  to  live,  and  reign,  with  him  for  ever  and  ever.    All 
things  will  then  be  yours;  you  roill  be  Christ'* s;  and  Christ  will  hi 
GoSs.    Anticipate,  and  by  anticipation  enjoy  to  the  full,  this  di- 
vine assemblage  of  blessings;    they  are  your  birth-right.    But, 
while  you  enjoy  them,  deeply  pity,  and  fervently  pray  for,  your 
foolish,  guilty,  and  miserable  companions. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  CHRIST'S  MEDIATION. 


JUSTIPICATIGN. JUSTIFICATION    BY    THE    FREE   ORACC   OF   GOB* 


RoMAVs  iii.  24. — Being  juitiJUd  freely  by  hit  grace,  through  the  redemption,  which 

it  in  Chritt  Jena. 

IN  the  seiies  of  sermons,  which  I  have  preached  hithertOi  as 

?irt  of  a  system  of  Theology,  I  have  considered  iht  Existence  and 
trfections  of  God;  the  Disobedience  and  Apostaiy  of  Man  ;  and 
the  Impossibility  of  his  justification  by  his  own  righteousness  ;  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption^  made  between  ihe  Father  and  the  Son  ;  the 
'^    Character y  Mediation^  and  Offices^  of  Christ.      The  former  class  of 
subjects  constitutes  what  is  frequently  called  the  Religion  of  Nature  ; 
the   latter^  the  first  branches  of  the  Christian,  Remedial  system^ 
grafted  upon  that  religion.     Perfect  beings  are  justified  by  their 
own  obedience ;  since  they  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  divine  law. 
Xo  them,  therefore,  the  religion  of  nature  is  amply  sufficient  to  se- 
pare  their  duty,  their  acceptance  with  God,  and  their  fi[jpl  happi- 
•Zif^       wss.     Sinful  beings  cannot  thus  be  justified;  because  they  have 
-  '         not  rendered  that  obedience,  which  is  the  only  possible  ground  of 
justification  by  Law.     Of  course,  some  other  ground  of  justifica- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  accept- 
ed, or  rewarded.     For  this  the  religion  of  Christ  professes  to  have 
made  ample  provision.      In  my  examination  of  the  Character  and 
Offices  ot  Christ,  I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  he  has  taught  all 
which  is  necessary  to  be  known,'  believed,  or  done,  by  us,  in  order 
.  to  our  acceptance  with  God  ;   and  has  accomplished  the  expiation 
of  our  sins  in  such  a  manner,  that  God,  in  justifying  us,  may  be  just 
to  himself,  and  to  the  Universe.     Thus  far,  it  is  hoped,  the  way  to 
our  return  from  our  Apostacy  has  been  made  clear  and  satisfactory. 
The  next  great  question,  to  be  asked,  and  a  question  of  infinite 
moment  to  every  one  of  us,  is,  In  what  maimer  do  we  become  inte» 
rested  in  the  Mediation  of  Christ,  and  entitled  to  the  glorious  bless- 
ings  which  he  has  purchased  for  man  ?     This  question  is  partially 
answered  in  the  text.     Here  we  are  said  to  be  justified  freely  by 
the  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption  of  Christ  Msus.      In  this 
declaration,  our  justification  is  immediately  connected  with  the  re- 
demption of  Christ,  as  its  meritorious,  or  procuring,  cause.     The 
source  of  it,  also,  on  the  part  of  God,  is  directly  asserted:  as  is  also, 
ihfi  manner,  in  which  it  is  accomplished.    We  are  said  to  be  justified 
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freely;  diud  justified  bv  his  grace.    All  this  is,  also,  said  to  be  done 
through,  by  means  o^  or  on  account  of,  the  redemption  of  Christ. 
These  subjects  are  intended  to  occupy  the  following  discourse. 
In  the  course  of  my  investigation  I  shall  consider, 
I.  In  what  sense  mankind  are  justified  under  the  Gospel* 
IL  In  what  sense  we  are  freely  justified  by  the  grace  of  Clod* 
1.  /  shall  consider  in  what  sense  mankind  are  justified  under  the 
OospeL 

The  word  justify,  as  I  observed  in  a  former  discourse,  is  takett 
from  the  business  of  judicial  courts;  and  denotes  the  acquittal  of  a 
person,  tried  by  such  a  court,  upon  an  accusation  of  a  crime.  The 
person,  accused,  beine  upon  trial  found  innocent  of  the  charge,  is 
declared  to  be  just,  in  the  view  of  the  Law  ;  and,  by  an  easy  and  na- 
l^tural  figure,  is  said  to  be  justified;  that  is,  made  just.  In  this  ori- 
ginal, forensic  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 
said  in  a  former  discourse,  that  no  human  being  can  be  justified  by 
the  law,  or  befoite  the  bar,  of  God.  As  all  man^nd  have  disobeyed 
this  Law ;  it  is  clear,  that  he,  whose  judgment  is  invariably  accord^ 
ing  to  truth,  must  declare  them  guilty. 

Still  the  Scriptures  abundandy  teach  us,  that,  what  the  Law  could 
not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  oion 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  a  sin-offering ,  has,  by 
thus  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh,  accomplished  for  multitudes  of 
our  sinful  race.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  justification,  when 
extended  to  returning  sinners,  must,  in  some  respects,  be,  of  course, 
a  thing  l(||dely  different  from  justification  under  the  Law.  A  sub- 
ject of  law  is  justified  only  when  he  is  in  the  full  and  strict  senie 
just:  that  is,  when  he  has  completely  obeyed  all  the  reauisitions  of 
the  law.  In  this  case,  his  obedience  is  the  only  ground  of  his  jus- 
tification :  and  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  it ;  because  he  has  clone 
every  thing,  which  was  required  of  him ;  and  no  act  of  disobedi- 
ence can  be  truly  laid  to  his  charge.  From  this  case,  that  of  the 
penitent,  under  the  Gospel,  differs  entirely.  He  has  been  guilty 
of  innumerable  acts  of  disobedience  ;  and  has  not  fulfilled  the  de- 
mands of  the  Law,  even  in  a  single  instance.  All  these  acts  of 
disobedience  are  truly  chargeable  to  him,  when  he  comes  before 
the  Bar  of  God  at  the  final  trial ;  nor  can  he  ever  be  truly  said  not 
to  have  been  guilty  of  them.  If,  therefore,  he  be  ever  justified  ; 
it  must  be  in  a  widely  diflerent  sense  from  that,  which  has  been 
already  explained.  The  term  is,  therefore,  not  used  in  the  Gos- 
pel because  its  original  meaning  is  intended  here ;  but  because  this 
term,  figuratively  used,  better  expresses  the  thing  intended,  than 
any  other.  The  act  of  God,  denoted  by  this  term  as  used  in  the  Gos* 
Hi,  so  much  resembles  a  forensic  justification,  or  justification  by 
aw,  that  the  word  is  naturally,  and  by  an  easy  translation,  adopted 
to  express  this  act. 

The  justification  of  a  sinner  under  the  Gospel,  consists  in  the  three 
following  things:  Pardoning  his  sins;  Acquitting  him  from  thepun* 
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ishmeni which ihty  have  deserved;  and  entitling  him  to  the  renardtf 
or  blessings,  due  oy  Law  to  perfect  obedience  only. 

In  order  to  form  clear  and  satisfactoiy  views  of  thifjubject,  it 
will  be  useful  to  examine  the  situation  of  man,  in  his  progjress  from 
apostacy  to  acceptance,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  covenant  of  redemption,  the  Father  promised  Christ,  that, 

if  he  should  make  his  so%d  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  should 

see  a  seed,  which  should  prolong  their  days  ;*  Or,  as  it  is  expressed 

hj  God  in  the  89th  Psalm,  His  seed  should  endure  for  ever,  and  his 

throne,  that  is,  his  dominion  over  them,  as  the  days  of  Heaven.    In 

this  covenant,  three  things  are  promised  to  Christ,  inconsequence  of 

his  assumption,  and  execution,  of  the  Mediatorial  office :  1st,  That 

a  seed  shall  be  given  him;  2d,  TTuit  they  shall  endure  and  be  happy 

for  ever;  and  3d,  That  his  dominion  over  them  shall  be  co'extended 

with  their  eternal  being.     It  was^  then,  certain,  antecedently  to 

Christ's  entrance  upon  the  office  of  Mediator,  that  he  should  not 

assume,  nor  execute,  it  in  vain  ;  but  should  receive  a  reward  for  all 

his  labours  and  sufferings ;  such  as  he  thought  a  sufficient  one ;  such 

as  induced  him  to  undertake  this  office,  and  to  accomplish  all  the 

arduous  duties  which  it  involved.    This  reward  was  to  be  formed 

of  rational  and  immortal  beings,  originally  apostate,  but  redeemed 

by  him  from  their  apostacy,  through  the  atonement,  made  for  their 

stns  by  his  suffering ;  particularly  his  death ;  and  the  honour,  which 

he  rendered  to  the  divine  law  by  his  personal  obedience.    All  these 

redeemed  apostates  were  to  endure  for  ever  in  a  state  of  perfect 

holiness  and  happiness ;  and  both  this  holiness  and  happiness  were 

to  be  for  ever  progressive,  under  his  perfectly  wise  and  benevolent 

administration. 

In  this  covenant,  then,  it  is  promised,  that  the  persons  here  spo- 
ken of,  and  elsewhere  declared  to  be  a  great  multitude,  which  no 
man  can  nttmber,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  should  be 
<*«  seed,  the  children  of  Christ;  his  property ;  and  that  not  only  in 
a  peculiar,  but  in  a  singular  sense ;  not  only  created  by  him,  as  all 
etner intelligent  beings  were,  but  redeemed  by  him  also;  and  that 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  life. 

The  least  consideration,  however,  will  clearly  show  us,  that  sin- 
aers  can  never  become  Christ's  in  any  such  sense,  as  to  be  accept- 
ed by  him,  unless  they  are  delivered  from  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, pronounced  against  them  by  the  law  of  God.  This  law,  I 
have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  unalterable.  It  is  in  it- 
self perfect ;  and  cannot  be  made  better.  God,  the  perfect  and 
unchangeable  Being,  cannot,  without  denying  his  perfection,  consent 
to  make  it  worse.  Besides,  He  has  declared,  that  the  Universe 
shall  sooner  pass  away,  than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  Law  shall 
pass,  until  all  shall  be  fulfilled.  Yet  if  this  sentence  be  universal* 
ly  executed,  the  reward,  promised  to  Christ  in  the  covenant  of  re- 
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demptioDi  viiE.  the  immortal  holiness  and  happmess  <tf  thoW)  who 
in  that  covenant  were  promised  to  him  as  his  seed,  must  of  aecea* 
sity  &il.  T^  sentence,  therefore,  will  not  be  universally  ei^CQted, 
because  aiich  an  execution  ooti/d  render  the  promise  of  bodrfnwn$ 
effect. 

Further ;  all  who  are  involved  in  the  execution  of  this  sentence 
will  not  only  suffer,  but  also  sin  forever.  But  no  words  are  neces- 
sary to  prove,  that  a  collection  of  sinners,  continuing  to  bin  for 
ever,  could  in  no  sense  constitute  a  reward  to  Christ,  for  his  labours 
and  sufferings,  in  the  work  of  redemption.  From  them  he  could 
receive  neither  love,  ^titude,  nor  praise.  In  their  character  he 
could  see  nothing  amiable,  nothing  to  excite  his  complaconr «  .  In 
his  government  of  them,  his  gooaness  and  mercy  would  iind  no 
employment,  and  achieve  no  glory.  Nor  could  they  ever  (e  his  in 
the  sense  of  the  covenant  of  redemption. 

Thus  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  evident,  that,  with  regard  to  all  those 
who  are  thus  promised  to  Christ,  the  sentence  of  the  Divine  Law 
will  not,  and  cannot,  be  executed ;  and  that,  when  they  appear 
at  their  final  trial,  they  will  be  acquitted  from  the  punishment  due 
to  their  sins,  and  delivered  from  the  moral  turpitude  of  their  char- 
acter. All  this  is  plainly  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
covenant  of  redemption.  Accordingly,  wc  find  it  all  promised  ii 
the  most  definite  manner,  wherever  the  subject  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel. 

The  first  step,  in  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  contained  in 
this  covenant,  towards  those  who  are  the  seed  of  Christ,  is  thepar* 
don  of  their  sins.  Sin,  until  it  is  pardoned,  is  still  charged  to  the 
sinner's  account.  Hence,  he  is,  in  this  situation,  exposed  to  the 
punishment  which  it  has  deserved.  The  pardon  of  sin  is,  of  course, 
attended  by  the  exemption  of  the  sinner  irom  punishment ;  so  much 
of  course,  that  these  things  are  usually  considered  as  but  one. 
They  are,  however,  separable,  not  only  in  thought,  but  in  hcU 
We  do  not  always,  nor  necessarily  punish  offenders,  whom  we  still 
do  not  forgive.  The  offender  may  have  merited,  and  may  contin- 
ue to  merit,  punishment ;  and  yet  sufficient  reasons  may  exist,  whj 
he  should  not  be  punished,  although  they  are  not  derived  fjom  hit- 
moral  character.  Forgiveness,  in  the  full  sense,  supposes  the  of^ 
fender  penitent ;  and  includes  an  approbation  of  his  character  as 
such,  and  a  reconciliation  to  him  of  the  person  who  forgives.  But 
these  things  are  not  involved  in  a  mere  aetermination  to  exempt  an 
offender  from  punishment.  On  the  part  of  God,  however,  tn  his 
conduct  towards  returning  sinners,  these  things  are  not,  I  confess, 
separable  in  &ct. 

Dut  the  sinner  might  be  forgiven,  and  acquitted  from  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  his  sins ;  and  yet  not  be  rendered  the  subject  of 
future  blesahgs :  much  less  of  tne  blessings,  promised  in  the  cove- 
nant of  redemption.  He  mi^ht  be  annilulated.  He  might  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  happiness  imperfect,  and  mixed,  like  that  of 
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die  praent  world ;  or  he  might  be  placed  in  a  state  of  happiness 
VBBUzed.Ml  perfect,  and  yet  greatly  inferior  to  that,  which  will  be 
actnaji^  enjoyed  by  the  penitent  children  of  Adam.  Another  step, 
tbc^ore?  indispensable  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  thS  covenant 
of  redemption,  is  entitling  them  to  the  very  blessings,  which  are 
here  promised :  viz.  the  blessings  of  heaven :  the  first  blessings,  as 
I  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show,  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 

These  three  things,  which  I  have  specified,  as  being  involved  in 
the  justification  of  mankind,  are  all  clearly  included,  and  promised 
in  the  covenant  of  redemption :  and  the  connexion  of  them,  or  of 
our  justification,  with  that  work,  as  the  only  foundation  on  which 
our  justification  can  rest,  is,  I  think,  too  manifest  from  what  has 
been  said,  to  be  doubted. 

Having  thus  stated  what  I  intend  by  justification  under  the  Gos- 
pel^ I  shall  inquire, 

IL  In  what  sense  we  are  said  to  be  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of 
God. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  discourse,  concerning  the 
impossibility  of  justification  by  our  own  obedience,  it  is,  I  trust, 
evident,  that  our  justification  can  in  no  sense  nor  degree,  be  said 
with  truth,  to  be  merited  by  ourselves.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  it  must  of  necessity  be  communicated  freely.  It 
will,  however,  be  necessary  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  sub- 
ject, to  examine  it  particularly ;  so  as  to  prevent  any  misconcep- 
tion concerning  its  nature ;  and  so  as  to  obviate  any  objections, 
which  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  me.  To  this  ex- 
amination it  will  be  indispensable,  that  I  settle,  in  the  beginning, 
the  meanings  which  I  annex  to  the  term^  Grace^  on  which  the  import 
of  the  proposition  depends. 

The  word  Grace^  is  used  by  the  inspired  writers  in  various 
senses. 

1st.  It  denotes  a  free  gift;  which  was,  perhaps,  its  original 
meaning : 

3dly.  Tlu  free,  sovereign  love  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  the  source  of  every  such  gift  from  God  : 

3dly.  TTie  efficacious  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  hearts  of 
mankind:  2  Corinthians  xii.  9. 

4thly.  TTiat  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  which  is  enjoyed  by 
Christians  :  Romans  v.  2. 

5thly.  Any  virtue  of  the  Christian  character :  and, 

6th]y.  Any  particular  favour,  communicated  by  God :  Eph.  iii.  8. 

Beside  this,  in  common  use  it  denotes  gractfuln€ss  qf  person, 
deportment^  or  character. 

In  the  text,  it  is  manifestly  used  in  the  second  seme  f  and  denotes 
the  free,  sovereign  love  of  God;  the  source  of  all  war  benefits. 

That  we  are  justified  freely  by  the  ftraee  of  God,  thus  understood, 
I  will  now  attempt  to  show  by  the  fiulomng  considerations : 
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IsU  VmJkr  the  inftuence^  or  in  the  indulgence,  of  thig  LoM,  Chd 
formed  the  original  design  of  saving  mankind. 

The  law  of  God  is  a  perfectly  just  law.     But  by  this  law  man 

-  was  condemned,  and  finally  cast  ofi*.     Justice,  therefore,  in  no 

sense  demanded  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  condemnation. 

Of  course,  this  deliverance  was  proposed,  and  planned,  by  the 

mere  sovereign  mercy  of  God. 

2dly.  The  covenant  of  redemption  was  the  restdt  of  the  same 
mercy. 

In  this  covenant,  God  promised  to  Christ  the  eternal  happiness 
of  all  his  seed  ;  that  is,  his  followers.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  no 
one  of  these  obeyed  the  law  of  God.  This  was  certainly  foreknown 
by  God ;  and  with  this  foreknowledge  he  was  pleased  to  promise 
this  glorious  blessing  concerning  creatures,  who  were  only  rebeb 
and  apostates,  and  who  merited  nothing  but  wrath  and  indignation. 
Sovereign  love,  only,  could  operate  m  favour  of  such  beings  as 
these. 

3dly.  TTie  same  Divine  disposition  executed  the  work  of  redemp^ 
tion.  * 

When  Christ  came  to  his  own;  his  own  received  him  not.  On 
the  contrary,  they  hated,  opposed,  and  persecuted  him  through 
his  life ;  and,  with  a  spirit  still  more  malignant  aul  furious,  put 
him  to  death. 

The  very  same  spirit  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  men.  We 
ourselves,  who  condemn  the  Jews  as  Murderers,  still  with  the 
same  pertinacity  reject  the  Saviour.  We  neither  believe,  nor 
obey ;  we  neither  repent  of  our  sins,  nor  forsake  them  ;  we  neither 
receive  his  instructions,  nor  walk  in  his  ordinances.  Opposed  to 
him  in  our  hearts,  we  are  opposed  to  him,  also,  in  our  lives. 

The  same  opposition  prevails  in  the  whole  race  of  Adam.  Nor 
is  there  recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  a  single  known  instance, 
in  which  it  may  he  believed,  even  with  remote  probability,  that 
man,  from  mere  native  propensity,  or  an  original  goodness  of 
heart,  has  cordially  accepted  Christ.  Certainly,  nothing  but  the 
sovereign  love  of  God  could  accomplish  such  a  work,  as  that  of  "^^ , 
redemption,  for  beings  of  this  character. 

4thly.  The  Mission  and  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  thfi  result 
of  this  love  only. 

In  the  human  character  there  is  nothing  to  merit  the  interference 
of  this  glorious  person  on  the  behalf  of  mankind.  Christ  came 
to  seek,  and  to  redeem,  man,  because  he  was  lost.  The  Divine 
spirit  came  to  sanctify  him,  because  without  sanctiiication  he  was 
undone.  Tins,  the  very  fact  of  his  regeneration  unanswerably 
proves.  Regeneration  is  the  commencement  of  virtue  in  the  soul. 
WithaiU  evangeUcal  love,  says  St.  Paul,  I  am  nothing :  that  is, 
I  am  nothmg  in  the  kingdom  oi  God :  I  have  no  spiritual  or  virtuous 
existence.  Ttam  the  necessity  of  r|B|[eneration,  then,  to  man ;  and 
the  bctf  tbat  be  is  regeneratea^:  it  j»  certain,  that  there  is  nothing 
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in  his  nature,  except  his  miserable  condition,  which  could  be  am 
inducement  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace  to  interfere  in  human  concerns. 

What  is  true  of  this  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  ecmally  true  of 
his  agtncy  in  enlightening^  quickening^  purifying^  ana  strengthen' 
ing,  man  in  the  Christian  course^  and  conducting  him  Jinally  to 
heaven* 

5thly«  Jls  all  these  stepSy  so  plainly  necessary  to  the  justification 
of  man,  are  the  result  of  the  unmerited  love  of  God;  so  his  justifi- 
cation itself  flows  entirely  from  the  same  love. 

Christ  in  his  sufferings  and  death  made  a  complete  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  mankind.  In  other  words,  he  rendered  to  the  law, 
character,  and  government,  of  God,  such  peculiar  honour,  as  to 
make  it  consistent  with  their  unchangeable  nature  and  glory,  that 
sinners  should,  on  the  proper  conditions,  be  forgiven.  But  the 
atonement  inferred  no  obligation  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  God,  to 
forgive  them.  Tliey  were  still  sinners,  after  the  atonement,  in  the 
same  sense,  and  in  the  same  degree,  as  before.  In  no  degree 
were  they  less  guilty,  or  less  deserving  of  punishment. 

The  supposition,  incautiously  admitted  hy  some  divines,  that 
Christ  satisned  the  demands  of  the  law  by  hts  active  and  passive 
obedience,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  satisfies 
the  demands  of  a  creditor,  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  heretofore 
proved  to  be  unfounded  in  the  Scriptures.  We  owed  God  our 
obedience,  and  not  our  property ;  and  obedience  in  its  own  nature 
is  due  from  the  subject  himself,  and  can-  never  be  rendered  by  an- 
other. In  refusing  to  render  it,  we  are  criminal;  and  for  this 
criminality  merit  punishment.  The  guilt,  thus  incurred,  is  inherent 
in  the  criminal  himself,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  trans- 
ferred to  another.  All  that,  in  this  case,  can  be  done  by  a 
substitute,  of  whatever  character,  is  to  render  it  not  improper  for 
the  Lawgiver  to  pardon  the  transgressor.  No  substitute  can,  by 
any  possible  effort,  make  him  cease  to  be  guilty,  or  to  deserve  pun- 
ishment. This  (and  I  intend  to  say  it  with  becoming  reverence)  is 
beyond  the  ability  of  Omnipotence  itself.  The  fact,  that  he  is 
guilty,  is  past ;  and  can  never  be  recalled. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  sinner,  when  he  comes  before  God, 
comes  in  the  character  of  a  sinner  only ;  and  must,  if  strict  justice 
be  done,  be  therefore  condemned.  If  he  escape  condemnation, 
then,  he  can  derive  these  blessings  from  mercy  only,  and  in  no  de- 
gree from  Justice.  In  other  words,  every  blessing,  which  he 
receives,  is  a  free  gift.  The  pardon  of  his  sins,  his  acquittal  from 
condemnation,  andhis  admission  to  the  enjoyments  of  heaven,  are 
all  given  to  him  freely,  and  graciously,  because  God  regards  him 
with  infinite  compassion,  and  is  therefore  pleased  to  communicate 
to  him  these  unspeakable  fiaivours. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  God  has  promised  these  blessings  to  the 
penitent,  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  made  with  Christ,  and  in 
the  covenant  ofgrace^  maa$  with  the  penitent ;  and  has  thus  brought 
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Idmself  tmder  obligation  to  bestow  them :  I  answer,  that  tlus  is  &k» 
deed  true,  but  that  it  affects  not  the  doctrine.  The  promise^  tnadi 
in  these  covenants,  is  a  gracious  promise,  originated  Dv  the  Divine 
compassion.  Certainly,  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  God,  is  not 
the  less  free,  or  gracious,  because  he  was  pleased  to  publish  his 
own  merciful  design  of  accepting  penitent  sinners,  and  to  confirm 
it  to  them  by  a  voluntary  promise.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
every  part  of  the  Divine  conduct  towards  the  sinner,  every  spiritual 
blessing  which  the  sinner  receives,  antecedendy  to  his  justincationj 
is  the  result  of  grace  only,  or  a  sovereign  love.  These  preceding 
acts,  therefore,  being  themselves  absolutely  gracious,  can  never 
render  the  act  of  justifying  the  sinner  the  less  gracious,  or  render 
him  the  meritorious  object  of  that  justification,  to  which  he  could 
never  have  been  entitled,  but  by  means  of  these  preceding  acts  of 
grace.  The  promise  of  justification  was  made,  not  to  a  meritori* 
ous  being,  but  to  a  sinner ;  a  guilty,  miserable  rebel,  exposed  by 
his  rebellion  to  final  perdition.  The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  is 
an  act  eaually  gracious  with  that  of  making  the  promise  itself. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  sinner  is  renewed,  antecedently  to  hia 
justification  ;  and,  having  thiu  become  a  holy  or  virtuotu  being,  has 
also  become  either  wholly,  or  partially,  a  meritorious  object  of  justi- 
fication :  I  answer,  that  the  Law  of  God  condemns  the  sinner  to 
death  for  the  first  transgression.  Now  it  will  not  be  said,  that  the 
sanctified  sinner  is  not  chargeable  with  many  transgressions  ;  the 
£uilt  of  which  still  lies  at  his  door,  and  for  which  he  may  now  be 

{ustly  condemned,  notwithstanding  his  repentance.  This,  it  is 
)elieved,  was  made  abundantly  evident  in  a  former  discourse  con- 
cerning the  impossibility  of  iustification  by  our  own  obedience. 
The  sinner  therefore,  althouen  sanctified,  still  deserves  the  wrath 
of  God  for  all  his  transgressions ;  and,  according  to  the  sentence 
of  the  Law,  must,  if  considered  only  as  he  is  in  himself,  be  finally 
punished. 

That  the  penitent  is  not  partially  justified  on  account  of  his  van 
merit  after  he  is  sanctified,  must,  1  think,  be  acknowledged,  if  we 
attend  to  the  following  considerations. 

1st.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  all  those,  who  are  sanctified,  are 
also  justified. 

Whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified :  that  is,  he  justified  all 
those,  whom  he  called  effectually,  or  sanctified.  But  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  some  persons  are  sanctified  on  a  dying  bed;  when  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  perform  any  works  of  righteousness,  which 
might  be  tne  ground  of  their  justification.  The  case  of  the  penitent 
thief  will,  1  suppose,  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  substantially 
of  this  nature.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  some  persons  are  sanC" 
tilled  from  the  womb  ;  as  were  Jeremiah  and  John  the  Baptist ;  nor 
that,  of  these,  some  die,  antecedendy  to  that  period  of  life,  when 
they  become  capable  of  direct  acts  of  moral  good  and  evil.  The 
ofaikiren  of  believing  parents,  dedicated  to  God,  and  dying  in  theiif 
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id&ncy,  will,  I  suppose,  be  allowed  to  be,  universally,  instances 
of  this  kind.  Concerning  all  the  instances,  which  exist,  of  both 
these  classes,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  without  exception 
they  are  the  subjects  of  justification ;  and  that  they  are  in  no  sense 
justified  on  account  of  their  own  righteousness  ;  but  solely  by  the 
free  grace  of  God,  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  If, 
then,  others  are  justified  partially,  on  account  of  their  own  right- 

^  eousness  ;  justification  is  given  to  some  of  mankind  on  one  ground^ 
or  procuring  cause,  and  to  others  on  anothery  and  very  different 
ground.     But  no  such  doctrine  is  any  where  taught,  or  even  liinted 

.    at,  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  I  presume,  that  no  intelligent  man,  ac- 

auainted  with  them,  will  pretend,  that  any  such  diversity  exists  in 
le  justification  of  mankind. 
2dly.    3r%e  Scriptures  no  where  teach  m5,  that  we  are  justified 
partly  on  account  of  our  own  righteousness^  and  partly  on  accotmt 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 

St.  Paul,  in  the  27th  verse  of  the  context,  pursuing  the  subject 
of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  says.  Where  is  boastmg^ 
then?     It  is  excluded.     By  what  Law?     Of  works?     Nay;  hit 
by  the  law  of  faith.     Here  we  are  taught,  that  all  boasting  is  abso- 
lutely excluded ;  and  that  it  is  excluded,  not  by  the  law  of  works, 
but  by  the  law  of  faith.     But  the  same  Apostle  says,  that  to  him 
that  xoorketh  the  reward  is  reckoned^  not  of  grace^  but  of  debt  :  that 
is,  the  reward  of  justification  and  its  consequences  woidd  be  due  to 
Aim,  who  received  it  on  account  of  his  works.     Ho,  then,  certainlv 
might  boast :  that  is,  he  might  truly  say,  that  he  had  merited  justi- 
fication by  his  own  works.     If  he  had  merited  justification  partly 
^  by  his  own  works,  he  can  truly  boast  of  having  merited  that  part 
oi  his  justification.     Boastings  therefore,  cannot^  on  this  plan  of 
justification,  6c  excluded.     Yet  the  Apostle  elsewhere  teaches  us, 
that  it  was  one  end  of  the  system  of  redemption,  as  established  by 
God,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  m  his  presence^  but  that  he  who  glo' 
riethy  should  glory  only  in  Christ.  1  Cor.  i.  29 — 31. 

Besides,  it  is  incredible,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  that  no  mention 
of  it  should  be  made  in  the  Scriptures.  I  know  of  no  passage  in 
the  Scriptures,  so  much  relied  on  by  its  abettors,  as  the  discourse 
of  St.  James  in  the  2d  Chapter  of  his  Epistle.  In  a  future  dis- 
course I  design  to  examine  the  account,  given  of  this  subject  by 
St.  James;  and  expect  to  show,  that  he  furnishes  no  support  to  it. 
Should  I  succeed  in  this  expectation,  it  will  probably  be  admitted 
by  those  who  hear  me,  that  the  doctrine  finds  no  countenance  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  must  therefore  be  given  up. 

3dly.  7%e  works  of  the  best  men  never  fulfil  the  demands  of  the 
Law  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  ground^  either  wholly y  or  partial- 
(y>  of  their  justification. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, St.  Paid  describes  his  own  state^  as  it  was  when  he  wrote  this 
Epistle  ;  or,  generally,  qfier  his  conversion^    As  this  assertion  ha6 
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been  doubted ;  and  as  respectible  Divines  have  supposed  this  dis- 
course to  be  an  accoimt  of  St»  PauPs  state  before  he  was  converted^ 
I  shall  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  This  I  shall  do, 
very  summarily,  m  the  three  following  remarks. 

1  St.  St,  Paul  observes^  verse  22d,  /  delight  in  the  law  of  God^ 
after  the  inward  man.  This  assertion  was  never  true  of  any  man, 
antecedently  to  his  regeneration.  St.  Paul  does  not  say,  that  he 
approves  of  the  law  of  God.  This  would  have  been  a  declaration 
concerning  his  reason^  or  his  conscience.  But  he  says,  /  delight  in 
the  Law  of  God.  This  is  a  declaration  concerning  his  feelings  ; 
his  heart.  The  heart  of  an  unregenerate  man  never  yet  delighted 
in  the  Di\'ine  Law. 

2dly.  In  the  24th  verse,  he  exclaims,  O  wretched  man^  tijfff  lam  ! 
Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? 

From  this  exclamation  it  is  certain,  that  the  evil,  from  which  St^ 
Paul  so  passionately  wished  a  deliverance,  was  existing  at  the  time 
when  the  passage  was^  written.  But  at  the  time  when  the  passage 
was  written,  St.  Paul  had  been  a  convert  many  years.  The  evil 
existed,  therefore,  after  his  conversion. 

3dly.  In  the  25/A  verse^  he  says^  So  then^  with  the  mind  I  myself 
serve  the  law  of  God. 

This  assertion  could  never  be  truly  made  concerning  any  unre- 
generate man.  The  mind  of  every  such  man,  we  know  finom  the 
mouth  of  the  same  Apostle,  is  enmity  against  God  ^  not  subject  to 
his  Law,  neither  indeed  can  be. 

The  account  given  by  St.  Paul  of  himself  in  this  chapter,  is,  then, 
an  account  of  his  moral  state,  at  the  time  when  the  chapter  was  writ' 
ten.  As  St.  Paul  in  all  probability  was  inferior  to  no  other  mere 
man,  in  moral  excellence ;  he  may  be  justly  considered  as  having 
given  us,  here,  a  description  of  Christians  in  their  very  best  state. 

But,  if  in  this  state  there  is  a  law  in  their  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  their  minds,  and  bringing  them  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  their  members ;  if  when  they  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  them  ;  so  that  the  good  which  they  would 
they  do  not ;  and  the  evil  which  they  would  not  they  do  ;  how  plain 
is  it,  that,  instead  of  meriting  justification  by  their  works,  they  daily 
violate  the  law  of  God,  provoke  his  anger,  expose  themselves  to 
condemnation,  and  stand  in  infinite  need  of  the  intercession  of 
Christ,  and  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  in  order  to  their  salvation  ! 

Besides,  the  very  best  actions  of  regenerated  men  are  imperfect ; 
and  fall  short  of  the  demands  of  the  Law.  This  position  is  so 
rarely  contested,  that  1  need  not  here  allege  arguments,  to  evince 
its  truth.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  an  obedience,  which 
does  not  even  answer  the  demands  of  the  Law  in  any  case,  but  is 
invariably  defective,  and  therefore  in  some  degree  sinful,  can  be 
the  ground  of  justification  to  any  man. 

I  nave  now  finished  the  observations,  which  I  intended  concem- 
mg  this  subject.  If  I  mistake  not,  they  furnish  ample  proof,  that  we 
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^.  oalj  enhance,  our  conceptions  of 
Bf cirroieocr.  <feplajcd  in  this  work :  that  tne  good- 
wvL  ■■iiiTi  iriii n  iioiae  anr  thmg.  is  erer  proportioned  to  tbe  ef- 
ftffCi^  wttdi  are  Bade :  that,  in  tlie  present  case,  the  efforts,  actual- 
Ir  ■oiie.  ace  ibe  Bost  ■mnlctfnL  winch  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
Caivme ;  aad  that  ther.  theicfore,  dbcovar  the  good-will  of  the 
Oeasor  on  »*'*^«*^  in  a  manner,  and  in  a  degree,  wholly  uncx- 


AB  iiBSi.  a:  she  same  time,  was  done  for  beings  entirely  unneces- 

rj  ro  GoiL  In  hamseifl  therefore :  in  his  own  compassion ;  must 
hare  exts^ed.  the  ori^inatii^.  poweifoL  and  productive  cause  of  this 
wamiemX  evmu  ^Vhat  must  have  been  the  good-will  of  Him, 
wiko  sc:::  his  Son  f?  sttk^  nd  to  tmtt^  tkmi  which  was  lost;  and  to 
kraaw  ^dient  vaUo  dtath^  tren  the  death  of  the  cross^  that  sinners 
and  rebels  might  Uve  .* 

9dly.  TV  Socman  ohjedHm  agamsi  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
mrwl.  tkmi  it  is  op^ed  to  the  Scr^htrat  accowit  of  the  exercise  of 
grmct  m  omr  Jmtiicmtion^  is  hert  seem  to  be  gromndless, 

li  the  observations,  made  in  this  discourse,  are  true ;  the  doc- 
Irine  of  the  atonement,  instead  of  lessening,  or  destroying,  the  ex- 

ise  of  grace  in  our  justification,  only  renders  this  act  of  God 
eminendy  gracious.  If  all  these  things,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  particularly  the  atonement  of  Christ,  were  necessary 
Id  be  done,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  the  mercy,  which 
resolved  on  them  all,  is  for  more  strongly  displayed,  than  if  nothing 
more  had  been  necessary,  than  barely  to  forgive  the  sinner. 

3dly.  If  God  be  thus  mercifidj  all  the  declarations  of  his  mercy 
9ttghi  to  be  believed  by  us. 

The  disposition,  which  could  contrive,  and  execute,  these  things, 
if  lis  own  mere  choice ;  without  any  reward;  without  any  expect- 
ation of  any  reward ;  for  bein^  equally  undeserving,  and  unne- 
cgasary ;  can  do  all  things,  which  are  kind,  and  proper  to  be  done. 
Espeoally  can  this  disposition  carry  the  things,  which  it  has  con- 
trived, aiiabegun,intocomplete  execution.  To  do  this  is  its  own 
natural  bent ;  the  mere  procress  of  its  inherent  {nropensrties.  The 
JbdanoioBs  Aswfcic,  whi»  annilMt  the  ddeminatiQw  of  him,  in 
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whom  this  disposition  resides,  to  accomplish  all  things  pertsuning 
to  this  work,  ought  cordtally ,  as  w^ll  as  entirely,  to  oe  beUevedU 
To  distrust  them  is  equally  absurd,  and  guilty :  absurd,  because 
they  are  suppofltod  by  the  most  abundant  evidence ;  guilty,  be- 
cause the  distrust  springs  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  ue  under- 
standing. 

Why  should  God  be  disbc^eved,  when  he  dedares,  that  ht  has 
nopUanare  m  tkedtath  ofthtsinnerf  or  when  ^proclaims,  Wlw* 
soever  will,  let  him  come,  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely?  If  he 
had  wished  to  punish  mankind,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
views,  or  pleasure,  could  he  not  have  done  it  with  infinite  ease  t 
To  him  it  was  certainly  unnecessary  to  announce  the  forgiveness, 
of  sin ;  to  send  his  Son  to  die,  or  to  give  his  Spirit,  and  hS  Wordy 
to  sanctify,  and  save.  This  immense  preparation  depeAd|4aolely 
on  his  own  mere  pleasure.  He  might  nave  suffered  me  1mPk>  take 
its  course.  He  might  have  annihilated,  or  minished  for  6ter,  tht 
whole  race  of  Adam ;  and  with  a  commana  have  raised  up  a  ne# 
and  better  world  of  beines  in  their  stead.  Men  are  in  no  sense  ne- 
cessary to  God.  He  might  have  filled  the  Universe  with  Angeb 
at  once ;  perfect,  obedient,  excellent,  and  glorious  brings ;  and: 
been  loved,  praised,  and  obeyed,  by  them  for  ever.  Why  theii| 
but  because  he  was  desirous  to  save  poor,  guilty,  perishing  nen^ 
dkl  he  enter  upon  the  work  of  their  salvation  ?  Why  did  fie  give 
his  Son,  to  redeem  them  ?  Why  did  he  send  his  Spirit^  to  sancliijr 
them  ?  Why  did  he  proclaim  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  tmio  aUp&d^ 
pie  ?  Why  does  he  wait  with  infinite  patience,  why  has  he  alwajrr' 
waited,  to  be  gracious ;  amid  all  the  provocations,  and  sins,  of  thi* 
polluted  world  ?  Why  are  the  calls  of  mercy,  afiter  being  so  lonffy 
and  so  extensively,  rejected  with  scorn  and  insult^  repeateKobthrou^ 
one  aee  after  another  ?  Why,  after  all  our  unbc^et,  are  they  re- 
peated  to  us  ?  Why  are  we,  after  all  our  transgressions,  asaem- 
Died,  this  day,  to  hear  them  ?  The  true,  the  only,  answer  is ;  God* 
is  infinitely  kind,  mercifiil,  and  willing  to  save  to  the  utterrAast, 

Let,  then,  this  glorious  Being  be  believed  without  distrust:  with* 
out  delay.  Let  every  sinner  boldly  come  to  the  throne  of  grace ;  t«r 
the  door  of  life ;  and  be  assured,  that,  if  he  desiieti  mcNtlj  to 
enter,  he  will  not  be  shut  out. 
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.  9bKAMB  UL  28—Th§rtfhrt  we  eondrtdt^  tfuU  a  m&m  UjuMifitd  by  faith,  wUhmU  th* 

decdt  of  the  Law  : 
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f  Therefore  we  eoneludef  that  Man  it  juttified  6jf  faiths  without  warit  of  Law. 

In  djto:1a5t  discourse,  I  attempted  to  show,  that  in  consequence 
^  ^'Ae  fw&ihp<ion  of  Christy  Man  %s  justified  freely  by  the  grace  of 
ufoct.  The  grace  of  God  is  the  source^  the  moving  cause^  of  this 
blessing  to  mankind.  The  next  subject  of  consideration,  before 
us,  is  the  Means,  by  which  man,  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  be- 
comes entitled  to  this  blessings  TheaCi  in  the  text,  are  summed  up 
in  the  single  article,  Faith  ^  which  is  here  declared  to  be  tie  instru- 
ment of  justification.  To  elucidate  this  truth  is  the  design,  with 
which  I  have  selected  the  present  theme  of  discourse. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  doctrine  in  form,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remind  you,  that  an  Objection  is  raised  against  it  at  the  thresh- 
(dd;  which,  if  founded  in  truth,  would  seem  to  overthrow  it  at 
bnce.  It  is  this :  that  faith  is  so  far  from  being  of  a  moral  nature^ 
as  to  be  necessary,  and  unavoidable :  man  being  absolutely  passive 
in  believing,  and  under  a  physical  impossibility  of  doing  otherwise 
than  he  actually  does  ;  whether  in  believing,  or  disbelieving.  Of 
course,  it  is  furtnev  urged,  An  attribute,  governed  wholly  by  physical 
necessity,  can  never  recommend  us  to  God^  much  less  become  the 
ground  of  so  important  a  blessing,  as  justification. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that,  so  long  as  this  objection  has  its  hold 
on  the  mind,  and  is  allowed  its  full  import,  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  can  never  be  received,  unless  in  a  very  imperfect 
^nd  unsatisfactory  manner.  If  faith  is  a  thing,  over  which  we 
have  no  control ;  if  we  beheve  only  under  the  influence  of  a  physi- 
cal necessity,  and,  whether  we  believe  or  disbelieve,  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  us  to  do  otherwise  ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  Faith  is  so 
far  firom  beine  praiseworthy,  amiable,  and  capable  of  recommend- 
ing us  to  Goo,  as  to  merit  and  sustain  no  moral  character  at  all. 
According  to  this  scheme,  therefore,  faith  and  unbelief,  being 
equally  and  absolutely  involuntary  and  unavoidable,  can  never 
constitute  a  moral  distinction  between  men.  Faith  can  never  be 
an  object  of  the  approbation;  nor  unbelief  of  the  disapprobation 
of  God.  Much  less  can  we  be  praiseworthy  in  believing,  or 
blameable  in  disbelieving.  Still  less  can  we  on  one  of  these  grounds 
be  rewarded,  and  on  t£e  other  punished.    Least  of  all  can  we. 
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in  consequence  of  our  faith,  be  accepted,  and  blessed /or  ever; 
and,  in  consequence  of  our  unbelief,  be  rejected,  and  punished  with 
endless  misery. 

All  these  thingb,  however,  are  directly  and  palpably  contradict 
tory  to  theirhole  tenour  of  the  Gospel.  In  ihis^  faith  is  approved, 
conunanded,  and  promiaed  an  eternal  reward.  Unbelief;  on  the 
contrary,  is  censured,  fbrlndden,  and  threatene^liK^ith  an  everlast- 
ing punishment.  Faith,  therefore,  is  the  hinge,  on  which  the  whole  ■ 
evangelical  system  turns.  If  ye  believe  not  that  lam  he;  ye  shall 
die  in  yatar  sins;  He,  that  helieveih  on  the  Son^  hath  everlasting  life ; 
and  he  ihmt  believeth  not^  shall  not  see  life  ;  are  declarations,  which, 
while  they  cannot  be  mistaken,  teach  us,  that  all  the  future  inte^ 
rests  of  man  are  suspended  on  his  faith ;  and  are,  at  the  Mie  time, 
declarations,  to  which  the  whole  Evangelical  system  j^piactly 
conformed.  If,  then,  our  faith  and  disbelief  are  altogether  invol- 
untary, and  the  eflfect  of  mere  physical  necessity ;  God  has  annex- 
ed everlasting  life  and  everlasting  death,  not  to  any  moral  charac- 
ter in  man,  but  to  the  mere  lesuU  of  physical  causes.  A  conse- 
quence so  monstrous  ought  certainly  not  to  be  admitted.  The 
Scriptures,  therefore,  must  be  given  up,  if  this  scheme  is  true. 

I  have  now,  I  presume,  shown  it  to  be  necessary,  that,  before  I 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine,  contained  in  the  text,  this 
objection  should  be  thoroughly  examined^  and  removed.  To  do  this^ 
will  be  the  business  of  the  present  discourse. 

In  opposition  to  this  objection,  then,  I  assert,  that  Faith^  and  its. 
opposite^  disbelief  are^  in  all  moral  cases,  voluntary  exercises  of  the 
mind;  are  proper  objects  of  commands  and  prohibitions  ;  and  proper 
foundations  of  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment.  This 
doctrine  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  by  the  following  arguments  ; 
derived  both  from  Reason  and  Kevelation  ;  because  the  objection, 
which  I  have  been  opposing,  has  been  incautiously  admitted,  at 
times,  by  Christians,  as  well  as  openly,  and  triumphantly,  alleged 
by  Infidels. 

1st.  Faith  is  everywhere  commanded  in  the  Scriptures* 

This  is  his  commandment,  that  ye  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ*  1  John  iii.  23.  J^Tow  after  that  John  was  put  in  pris^ 
on,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God^and  saying.  The  time  is  fulfilled;  and  the  Kingdom  of  Godta 
fit  hand.  Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel.  Mark  i.  14,  15.  In 
these  two  passages,  we  hftvc  the  command  to  believe  the  Gospel, 
deUvered  oy  Christ  in  form  ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  Evangel- 
ist, that  it  is  the  commandment  of  God,  that  we  believe  on  the  name 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Whatever,  then,  we  understand  by  fiaith ; 
it  is  the  object  of  a  command,  or  law,  which  God  has  given  to 
mankind ;  a  thing,  which  may  be  justly  required,  and  of  course  a 
thing,  which  they  are  able  to  render  as  an  act  of  obedience,  at 
least  in  some  circumstances.  God  cannot  require  what  man  is  not 
ptljysically  able  to  perform.     But  all  obedience  to  God  is  voluntas 
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ry«  Nothing  i^,  or  can  be,  demanded  by  him,  which  is  not  in  its 
nature  voluntary  ;  nor  can  any  thing,  but  the  will  of  Intelligent  be- 
ings, be  the  object  of  moral  law.  No  man  will  say,  that  a  brute, 
a  stone,  or  a  stream,  can  be  the  object  of  such  lHw.  Faith  there- 
fore, being  in  the  most  express  terms  required  by  a  law,  or  com- 
mand, of  God,  must  of  course  be  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the  nund, 
in  such  a  sense,  Aat  it  can  be  rightfully  rebuired. 

*  Further ;  the  language  of  the  first  of  these  passages  most  evi- 
dently denotes,  that  the  command  to  believe  on  the  name  of  Jesui 
Christ  is  one  of  peculiar  and  pre'eminent  importance.  This  is  his 
commandment :  as  if  there  were  no  other ;  or  no  other,  which  in  its 

'  impoitance  may  be  compared  with  this.    Here  St.  John  teaches  us, 

*  Ihat  faith  is  pre-eminently  required  by  God,  in  a  manner  distinct 
firom  tSki,  in  which  he  requires  other  acts  of  obedience  generally. 

*  Of  course,  faith  is  not  only  justly  required  of  mankind  by  God ; 
but  is  required  in  a  manner  more  solemn,  than  many  other  acts, 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  voluntary. 

Accordmgly,  a  peculiar  sanction  is  annexed  to  the  law,  requiring 
our  faith.  lie  that  helieveth  shall  be  saved}  and  he  that  helieveth 
not  shall  he  damned. 

The  reward  and  the  penalty,  here  announced,  are  the  highest 
which  exist  in  the  Universe ;  and,  therefore,  directly  indicate  the 
obedience  and  the  disobedience  to  be  of  supreme  import*  Nothing 
can  be  a  stronger  proof,  that,  in  the  eye  of  God,  faith  and  unbelief 
are  voluntary,  or  moral  exercises  of  man. 

But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  faiths  enjoined  in  these  commands^ 
is  not  a  mere  speculative  belief;  and^  therefore^  not  the  faith^  which^ 
in  the  general  objection  opposed  by  mf ,  is  asserted  to  be  physically 
necessary  and  involuntary •     I  readily  agree,  that  the  faith,  here  en- 

^*oined,  is  saving  faith;  and  that  this  is  not  mere  speculative  belief. 
3ut  such  a  belief  is  an  indispensable  part  of  savins  faith ;  and  so 
absolutely  inseparable  from  it,  that  without  such  belief  saving  faith 
cannot  exist.  Saving  faith  is  always  a  speculative  belief  joined 
with  a  cordial  consent  to  the  trutk,  atia  a  cordial  approbation  of  the 
object^  which  that  truth  respects.  When,  therefore,  saving  faith 
is  commanded ;  speculative  belief,  which  is  an  inseparable  part  of 
it,  is  also  commanded.  It  is  not,  indeed,  required  to  exist  by  itself; 
or  to  be  rendered  without  the  accordance  of  the  heart.  But, 
whenever  saving  faith  is  required,  speculative  belief  is  absolutely 
required.  Of  course  speculative  belief  is,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
in  our  power;  and  may  be  rendered  as  an  act  of  obedience  to 
God. 

To  him  who  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  these 

i)assages,  and  many  others  like  them,  furnish  complete  proof,  that 
aith,  whether  saving  or  speculative,  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  which  is 
in  such  a  sense  voluntary,  as  to  be  the  proper  object  of  a  command, 
or  law ;  that  it  may  be  justly  required  of  mankind ;  and  that  it 
lot  be  either  refused  or  neglected  without  guilt. 
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2dly.  JTu  universal  consent  of  mankind  furnishes  ample  proof 
that  faith  is,  in  many  instances,  a  voluntary,  or  moral  exercise^ 

The  evidence  which  I  propose  to  derive  from  this  source,  Ties  in 
the  following  general  truth :  That  in  all  cases,  where  marJcind  have 
sufficient  opportunity  thoroughly  to  understand  any  subject,  and  are 
under  no  inducement  to  judge  with  partiality,  their  universal  Judg" 
ment  is  right.     As  I  presunre  this  truth  will  not  be  doubted ;  I  sh^  ^<, 
not  attempt  to  illustrate  it  by  any  arguments.     That  the  present  ^ 
case  is  included  within  this  general  truth  is  certain.     Every  man, 
who  thinksi  at  all,  knows  by  his  own  personal  experience,  and  by 
his  daily  intercourse  with  other  men,  whether  his  own  faith,  and       «.>,, 
their's,  be  voluntary  in  many  instances,  or  not ;  I  say,  in  many  in- 
stances  ;  because,  if  the  assertion  be  admitted  with  this  fimitationi 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose.     If,  then,  mankind  have  de* 
termined,  that  faith  is  sometimes  voluntary,  the  doctrine,  against 
which  I  contend,  must  be  civen  up. 

The  language  of  mankind  very  frequently  expresses  their  real 
views  in  a  manner,  much  more  exactly  accordant  with  truth,  than 
their  Philosophical  discussions.  Men  make  words,  only  when  they 
have  ideas  to  be  expressed  by  those  words,  and  just  such  ideas,  as  the 
words  are  formed  to  express.  If,  then,  we  find  words  in  any  lan- 
guage, denoting  any  ideas  whatever,  we  know  with  certainty,  that 
such  ideas  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  those,  bv  whom  the  words 
were  used.  Whenever  these  ideas  have  been  derived  from  expe- 
rience and  observation,  we  also  know,  that  they  are  real,  and  not 
fantastical ;  and  are  founded,  not  in  imagination,  but  in  fact.  In 
all  languages,  are  found  words,  denoting  the  same  things  with  the 
English  terms,  candour,  fainuss,  reasonableness,  impartiality,  and 
others,  generally  of  the  like  import.  The  meaning  of  all  these 
terms  is  clearly  of  this  nature :  that  the  persons,  to  whom  they  are 
justly  applied,  use  their  facalties  in  collecting,  weighing,  and  ad- 
mitting, evidence,  in  a  manner  equitable  and  praisewoitny.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  persons,  who  do  this,  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
greatly  commended,  as  exhibiting  no  small  excellence  of  moral 
character. 

In  all  languages,  also,  there  are  words,  answering  to  the  English  . 
words,  prejudice,  partiality,  tmrcasonableness,  and  unfaimess.  By 
these  terms,  when  applied  to  this  subject,  we  uniformly  denote  a 
voluntary  employment  of  our  faculties  in  collecting,  weighing,  and 
admitting  eviaence,  conducted  in  a  manner  inequitable  and  blame- 
worthy. Accordingly,  persons,  to  whom  these  terms  are  justly 
applied,  that  is,  the  very  persons  who  employ  their  faculties  m  this 
manner,  are  universally  disesteemed,  and  condemned,  as  guilty  and 
odious. 

All  these  words  were  formed  to  express  ideas,  really  existing  in 
the  human  mind ;  and  ideas,  derived  from  experience  and  observa* 
tion.  Of  course,  these  ideas  have  a  real  foundation  in  nature,  and 
fiict  i  and  the  words  express  that  which  is  real. 
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As  the  terms  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  parts  of  the  customa- 
ry language  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  as  other  nations  have,  univer* 
sally,  corresponding  terms ;  it  is  certain,  that  these  are  the  ideas 
of  all  men  ;  every  where  presented  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion ;  derived  from  facts,  and  grounded  in  reality.  The  common 
voice  of  mankind  has,  tliercfore,  decif]Ml  the  question  in  a  manner, 
which,  I  apprehend,  is  incapable  of  ewor,  and  can  never  be  im- 
peached. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  these  observations,  we  know,  that 
voluntary  blindness  to  evidence^  argvment,  and  tnUhy  is  customary 
phraseology  in  the  daily  conversation  of  all  men.  In  accordance 
with  these  observations  also,  the  declaration,  that  none  are  so 
Uindy  as  they  who  will  not  see,  is  proverbial,  and  regarded  as  a 
maxim. 

3dly.  7%6  mind  is  perfectly  voluntary  in  the  employment  of  col^ 
lecting  evidence^  on  every  Question  which  it  discusses. 

All  questions  are  attended  by  more  or  less  arguments,  capable  of 
being  alleged  on  both  sides.  These  arguments  do  not  present 
themselves  of  course  ;  but  must  be  sought  for,  and  assembled,  by 
the  activity  of  the  mind.  In  this  case,  the  mind  can  either  resolve, 
or  refuse,  to  collect  arguments ;  and  in  this  conduct  is  wholly  vol- 
untary, and  capable,  therefore,  of  being  either  virtuous  or  sinful, 
praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  rewardable  or  punishable.  Wherev- 
er its  duty  and  interest;  wherever  the  commands  of  God,  or  law- 
ful human  authority,  or  the  well-being  of  ourselves,  or  our  fellow- 
men  ;  demand,  that  we  collect  such  arguments;  we  are  virtuous  in 
obeying,  and  sinful  in  refusing. 

Sometimes  we  obey :  often  we  refuse.  Most  frequently,  when 
we  perform  this  duty  at  all,  we  perform  it  partially.  Concerning 
almost  every  question,  which  is  before  us,  wc  assemble  some  argu- 
ments, and  refuse,  or  neglect,  to  gather  others.  In  this  employ- 
ment the  mind  usually  leans  to  one  side  of  the  question ;  and  la- 
bours, not  to  find  out  truth,  or  the  means  of  illustrating  it,  but  to 
possess  itself  of  the  arguments,  which  will  support  the  side  to 
which  it  inclines,  and  weaken,  or  overthrow,  that  which  it  dislikes. 
Thus  we  collect  all  the  arguments  in  our  power,  favourable  to  our 
own  chosen  doctrines,  ana  oppose  the  contrary  ones ;  and  of  de- 
sign, or  through  negligence,  avoid  searching  for  those,  which  will 
weaken  our  own  doctrines,  or  strengthen  such  as  oppose  them.  In 
all  this,  our  inclinations  are  solely  and  supremely  active,  and  gov- 
ern the  whole  process.  For  this  conduct,  therefore,  we  are  deserv- 
ing of  blame;  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  punishment. 

4thly.  The  mind  is  equally  voluntary  in  weighings  admitting^  or 
rejecting^  evidence^  after  it  is  collected. 

It  is  as  easy,  and  as  common,  for  the  mind  to  turn  its  eye  from 
the  power  of  evidence^  as  from  the  evidence  itself  I  have  already 
shown,  that  we  can,  at  pleasure,  either  collect  arguments,  or  refuse 
to.collect  them.    With  equal  ease  we  can  examine  them  after  thejr 
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arc  collected,  or  decline  this  examination ;  and  after  such  examina- 
tion as  we  choo«;e  to  make,  is  completed,  we  can  with  the  same 
ease  either  admit,  or  reject  them.     The  grounds,  on  which  we  can 
render  the  admhsion  or  rejection  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  are  nu* 
merous;  and  are  always  at  hand.  The  arguments  in  question  may 
oppose,  or  coincide  withypaie  unquestioned  maxim,  principle,  or 
doctrine,  pre-conceived  Oy  us,  and  regarded  as  fundamental ;  audi 
for  these  reasons  may  be  at  once  admitted,  or  rejected.    They  may^ 
accord  with  the  opinions  of  those,  whom  we  may  think  it  pleasing^ 
honourable,  safe,  or  useful,  to  follow.     We  may  hastily  conclude, 
that  they  are  all  the  arguments,  which  favour  the  doctrine  opposed 
to  ours  ;  and  deem  them  wholly  insufficient  to  evince  its  truta^  We 
may  suppose,  whenever  they  seem  to  conclude  against  us,  that 
there  is  some  latent  error  in  them,  discernible  by  otbe|;9i#'not  by^ 
ourselves ;  which,  if  discerned,  would  destroy  their  fom.     We 
may  determine,  whenever  the  arguments  in  our  possession  are  ap* 
prehended  to  be  inconclusive  in  favour  of  our  own  opinions,  that 
there  are  others,  which,  althooffh  not  now  in  our  possession,  would,  if 
discovered  by  us,  determine  the  question  in  our  favour.     We  may 
believe,  that  the  arguments  before  us  will,  if  admitted,  infer  some 
remote  consequence,  in  our  apprehension  CTossly  absurd;  and  on 
the  ground  of  this  distant  (Consequence  reject  their  immediate  in- 
fluence.   Or  the'doctrine,  to  be  proved,  may  be  so  odious  to  us,  as 
tb  induce  us  to  believe,  that  no  arguments  whatever  can  evince  its 
truth.     For  these  and  the  like  reasons,  we  can  weigh  or  not  weigh, 
admit  or  reject,  any  arguments  whatever;  and  conclude  in  favour 
of  either  side  of,  perhaps,  every  moral  question. 

A  Judge,  in  any  cause  which  comes  before  him,  can  admit,  or 
refuse  to  admit,  witnesses  on  either  side.  After  they  have  testified, 
he  can  consider,  or  neglect,  their  testimony ;  and  can  give  it  what 
degree  of  credit  he  pleases,  or  no  credit  at  all.  In  all  this,  he  acts 
voluntarily  ;  so  perfectly  so,  that  another  Judge,  of  a  different  dis- 
pasition,  could,  and  would,  with  the  same  means  in  his  possession, 
draw  up  a  directly  opposite  judgment  concerning  the  cause.  Facts 
of  this  nature  are  so  frequent,  as  to  be  well  known  to  mankind,  ac- 
knowledged universally,  and  accounted  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  The  mind,  in  considering  doctrines,  is  usually 
this  partial  JiMgt ;  and  conducts  itself  towards  its  arguments,  as 
the  Judge  towards  his  witnesses.  In  this  conduct  it  is  altogether 
voluntary,  and  altogether  sinful. 

In  the  contrary  conduct  of  collecting  arguments  with  a  design  to 
know  the  truth  ;  in  weighing  them  fairly  ;  and  in  admitting  readily 
their  real  import ;  it  is  equally  voluntary ;  and  possesses,  and  ex- 
hibits, the  contrary  character  of  virtue  as  really,  as  in  any  case 
whatever.  Accordingly,  all  men,  when  employed  in  observing 
these  two  modes  of  acting  in  their  fellow-men,  have  pronouncea 
the  latter  to  be  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  and  the  former  to  be 
unjust,  base,  and  deserving  alike  of  their  contempt  and  abhorrence. 
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5thly.  Ttu  doctrine^  which  lam  opposingj  if  truit^  renders  both 
miue  and  vice,  at  least  in  a  great  proportion  of  tnstancesj  impossible* 

All  virtue  is  nothing  else,  but  voluntary  obedietice  to  truth ;  and 
all  sin  is  nothing  else,  but  voluntary  disobedience  to  truths  or  volun- 
tary  obedience  to  error.  Accordingly,  God  has  required  notlung  of 
mankind,  but  that  they  should  obey  truth ^mrlicularly  the  truth  ; 
^Evangelical truth.  Voluntary  confmnty  to  truth,  is,  therefore, 
virtue  in  every  possible  instance.  But  we  cannot  voluntarily  con- 
form to  truth,  unless  we  believe  it.  If  our  faith,  then,  is  wholly 
involuntary,  and  necessary  ;  it  follows  of  course,  that  we  are  never 
fruhy,  nor  punishable,  for  not  believing ;  since  our  faith  in  every 
ease,  where  we  do  not  believe,  is  physically  impossible.  For  not 
believing,  thei-efore,  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  blameable ;  and  as 
we  cannot  conform  to  truth,  when  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  truth ; 
it  follows,  that,  whenever  wc  do  not  believe,  we  are  innocent  in  not 
obeving. 

For  the  same  reason,  whenever  we  believe  error  to  be  truth,  our 
belief,  according  to  tliis  scheme,  is  compelled  by  the  same  physical 
necessity ;  and  we  are  guiltless  in  every  such  instance  of  faith.  All 
•ur  future  conformity  to  such  error  is  of  course  guiltless  ako. 
Thus  he,  who  believes  in  the  existence  and  perfections  of  Jehovah, 
in  the  rectitude  of  his  law  and  Government,  and  in  the  duty  of 
obeying  him,  and  he,  who  believes  in  the  Deity  oC  Beelzebub,  or  a 
calf,  or  a  stock,  or  a  stone;  while  they  respectively  worship,  and 
serve,  these  infinitely  different  gods;  are  in  the  same  degree  virtu- 
ous, or  in  the  same  degree  sinful.  In  other  words,  they  are  neither 
sinful,  nor  virtuous.  The  faith  of  both  is  alike  physically  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  conformity  of  both  to  their  respective  tenets  follows 
their  faith,  of  course. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  although  faith  is  thus  necessary  ^  our  con* 
formity^  or  non-conformity^  to  what  we  believe^  is  still  voluntary  ;  and 
therefore  is  virtuous :  I  answer,  that  were  I  to  allow  this,  as  I  am 
not  very  unwilling  to  do,  to  be  true ;  still,  the  objector  must  ac* 
knowledge,  that  a  vast  proportion  of  those  human  actions,  w^hich 
have  universally  been  esteemed  the  most  horrid  crimes,  are,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  plan,  completely  justified.  He  cannot  deny, 
that  the  heathen  have  almost  universaUy  believed  their  idols  to  be 
gods,  and  their  idolatry  the  true  religion.  He  cannot  deny,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  wars,  which  have  existed  in  the  world,  have  by 
those,  who  have  carried  them  on,  been  believed  to  be  just;  that  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians  were  by  the  heathen^  who  were  the 
authors  of  them,  thought  highly  meritorious  ;  that  the  horrid  cruel- 
ties of  the  Popish  Inquisition  were  to  a  ffreat  extent,  considered  by 
the  Catholics  as  doing  God  service  ;  ana  that  all  the  Mohammedan 
butcheries  were  regarded  by  the  disciples  of  the  Koran  as  directly 
required  by  God  himself.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  the  Object- 
or, nor  by  any  man  who  has  considered  the  subject,  that  the  Jews^ 
in  very  great  numbers,  believed  themselves  warranted  in  rejecting, 
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persecating,  and  cruci^ng  Christ.  This  is  undoubtedly  indicated 
by  that  terrible  prediction  of  the  Saviour,  Ifyt  believe  not,  that  lam 
hey  ve  shall  die  in  your  sins.  Let  the  Objector,  then,  and  all  who 
hold  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  henceforth  be  for  ever  silent  con- 
cerning the  euilt,  usually  attributed  to  these  several  classes  of  men ; 
and  acknowledge  them  to  have  been  compelled  by  a  phvsical  ne- 
cessity to  all  these  actions ;  lamentable  indeed,  but  wholly  unstain- 
ed with  any  criminality. 

At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  determination  of 
the  Will  is  always  as  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  which  pre- 
cedes it.  If,  then,  this  dictate  of  the  Understanding  is  produced 
by  a  physical  necessity ;  how  can  the  decision  of  the  WiU,  which 
follows  It  of  course,  be  in  any  sense  firee  f  If  faith  be  necessary  in 
the  physical  sense ;  every  other  dictate  of  the  Understanding  must 
be  equally  necessary;  and,  of  course,  that,  which  precedes  every 
determination  of  the  will.  In  what  manner,  then,  can  the  de- 
termination of.  the  will  fail  of  being  the  mere  result  of  the  same 
necessity  ? 

But  if  the  determinations  of  the  will  are  physically  necessary ; 
they  cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  sinful.  If,  therefore,  these  things 
are  true,  there  can  be,  according  to  this  scheme,  neither  virtue, 
nor  vice,  in  man. 

6thly.  TTiis  doctrine  charges  God  with  a  great  part^  if  not  with  alt 
the  evU  conduct  of  mankind* 

Whatever  the  system  of  things  in  this  world  is,  it  was  contrived, 
and  created,  and  is  continually  ordered,  by  God.  If  mankind  be- 
lieve, only  under  the  coercion  of  physical  necessity ;  then  God  has 
so  constituted  them,  as  to  render  their  faith,  in  this  sense,  necessary 
and  unavoidable.  Whenever  they  err,  therefore,  thev  err  thus 
necessarily  by  the  ordinance,  and  irrresistible  power,  of  God.  Of 
course,  as  the  state  of  things  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  respects, 
is  the  result  of  his  choice ;  he  has  chosen,  that  they  shoula  err, 
agid  compelled  them  to  err  bv  the  irresistible  impulse  of  almighty 
power.  In  this  case,  we  will  suppose  them  to  design  faithfully  to 
do  theur  duty ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  conform  their  conduct  to  the 
doctrines,  which  they  actually  believe,  and  suppose  to  be  truth. 
In  thus  acting,  they  either  sin ;  or  they  do  not.  If  they  sin ;  God 
compels  them  to  sin.     If  they  do  not;  still,  all  their  conduct  is 

Sroauctive  of  evil  only :  for  conformity  to  error  is,  of  course,  pro- 
uctive  only  of  evil.     By  this  scheme,  therefore,  this  mass  of  evil, 
immensely  great  and  dreadful,  is  charged  to  God  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  if  in  the  same  manner  they  embrace  truth ; 
their  reception  of  it  is  equally  compelled.  Their  conformity  to  it 
is,  of  course,  no  more  commendable,  than  their  conformity  to  error: 
and  God  has  so  constituted  things,  that  they  cannot  conform  to  it 
of  choice,  or  from  love  to  truth,  as  such ;  but  only  from  physical 
necessity.  Or,  if  this  should  be  questioned,  they  cannot  conform 
to  it  from  the  apprehension  that  it  is  truth ;  because  they  have  em- 
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braced  it  under  the  force  of  this  necessity;  and  must  conform  to 
ereiT  thing,  which  they  have  embraced,  m  one  manner  only. 

There  are  «any  other  modes  of  disproving  this  doctrine,  oh 
which  I  cannot  now  dwell ;  and  which  cannot  be  necessary  for  the 
present  purpose,  if  the  arguments,  already  advanced,  have  the 
-decisive  influence,  which  they  appear  to  me  to  possess.  I  will  only 
observe  further,  that  the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposing,  is  directly 
Bt  war  with  all  the  commands  and  exhortations,  eiven  us  to  starch 
tke  Scriptures  y  to  receive  the  truths  to  seek  for  wisaomy  to  ktuno  God^ 
to  believe  in  Christy  and  to  believe  his  word;  and  with  the  commen- 
dations and  promises,  given  to  those  who  do,  and  the  censures  and 
threatenings,  denounced  against  those  who  do  not,  these  things. 
Equally  inconsistent  are  they  with  all  our  own  mutual  exhortations 
to  candour,  to  investigation,  to  impartial  decisions,  and  to  all  other 
conduct  of  the  like  nature ;  our  commendation  of  those  who  pursue 
it,  and  our  condemnation  of  those  who  do  not.  Both  the  Scriptures 
and  common  sense  ought,  if  this  scheme  is  well  founded,  to  assume 
totally  new  language,  if  they  would  accord  with  truth. 

Should  any  person  suppose,  that  I  have  annexed  too  much  im- 
portance to  truth,  in  asserting,  that  virtue,  in  all  instances,  is  nothing 
else,  but  a  voluntary  conformity  to  truth;  and  imagined,  that  it 
ought  to  be  defined,  a  voluntary  conformity  to  the  divine  precepts  ; 
he  may  gain  complete  satisfaction,  on  this  point,  by  merely  chang- 
ipg  a  precept  into  a  proposition.  For  example  ;  the  precepts, 
T%ou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me,  and  JTiou  shalt  honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  become  truths,  when  written  in  this  man- 
ner :  It  is  right,  or  it  is  thy  duty,  to  have  no  other  Gods  before  me  ; 
or  to  honour  thy  father  ana  thy  mother* 

I  have  now,  ii  I  mistake  not,  clearly  evinced  the  falsehood  of  the 
doctrine,  which  I  have  opposed ;  and  shown  it  to  be  equally  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Common  sense  of  mankind. 

nhenever  this  doctrine  has  been  honestly  imbibed,  it  has,  I  pre- 
sume, been  imbibed  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  influence  of 
that  acknowledged  principle  of  pnitosophy ;  that  in  receiving  im- 
pressions from  all  objects  the  mind  is  passive  only  ;  and,  therefore^ 
is  necessitated  to  receive  just  such  impressions,  as  the  objects,  pre- 
sented to  its  view,  are  fitted  to  make.  No  man,  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  human  mind,  will  call  this  principle  in  question.  But 
no  man,  of  this  character,  can  rationally  imagine,  that  it  can  at  all 
afiect  the  subject  of  this  discourse ;  so  as  to  furnish  any  support  to 
the  scheme,  which  I  am  opposing. 

The  amount  of  this  principle  is  exactly  this :  that  God  has  so 
constituted  the  mind,  and  has  formed  objects  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  uniformly  present  to  the  mind  their  real  state  and  nature,  and 
not  another.  Were  this  not  the  structure  of  the  mind,  and  the 
proper  eflicacy  of  the  objects,  with  which  it  is  conversant ;  it  would 
either  be  never  able  to  see  truly,  or  would  never  know  when  it 
saw  in  this  manner.    This  constitution  of  things,  then,  is  indis* 
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pensable  to  our  discernment  of  their  true  nature ;  and  without  it 
we  could  never  be  able,  satisfactorily,  to  distinguish  truth  from 
felsehood. 

But  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  this  constitution  of  things 
in  no  degree  affects  the  subject  in  debate.  In  no  sense  is  it  true, 
that,  because  we  have  such  optics ;  and  the  things,  with  which  we 
are  conversant,  such  a  nature ;  we  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  turn 
our  eyes  to  any  given  object;  to  view  it  on  any  given  side  \  to  ex- 
amine it  in  any  given  manner ;  or  to  connect  it,  in  our  investigation, 
with  any  other  particular  set  of  objects.  Truth  is  the  real  agree* 
ment  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  asserted  in  propositions.  The  re* 
iaiions  of  these  Ideas  are  its  basis.  Now  we  can  compare,  and  con- 
nect, what  ideas  we  please,  in  what  manner  we  please,  and  by  the 
aid  of  any  other  intervening  ideas  which  we  choose.  In  this  man- 
ner, we  can  unite,  and  separate,  them  at  pleasure ;  and  thus  either 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  or  the  aamission  of  falsehood,  ac- 
cording to  our  inclinations.  All  these  things,  also,  we  can  refuse 
to  do ;  and  in  both  cases  we  act  in  a  manner  perfectly  voluntary* 
Were  we  not  passive  in  the  mere  reception  of  ideas,  we  should 
see,  to  no  purpose.  Were  we  not  active  in  comparing  and  con- 
necting them,  we  should  see  only  under  the  influence  of  physical 
necessity. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  evident,  unless  I  am  deceivedi 
that  this  principle,  so  much  relied  on  by  those,  with  whom  I  am 
contending,  has  not  the  least  influence  towards  the  support  of  their 
scheme. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  we  learn, 

1st.  Why  men  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances ^  j^g^i  ^f^  ie- 
lieve,  very  differently  concerning  the  same  objects. 

When  a  question,  or  doctrine,  is  proposed  to  the  consideration 
of  several  men,  in  the  same  terms,  with  the  same  arguments,  and 
at  the  same  time ;  we,  almost  of  course,  find  them  judging,  aiid 
deciding,  concerning  it,  in  different  manners.  Were  our  judg- 
ment, or,  what  is  here  the  same  thing,  our  faitli,  the  result  of  mere 
physical  necessity;  this  fact  could  never  take  place.  But  it  is 
easily  explained,  as  the  natural  course  of  things,  where  such  judges 
as  men  are  concerned.  When  a  question  is  thus  proposed ;  one 
declines,  or  neglects,  to  inquire,  altogether.  Another  listens  on- 
Iv  to  the  evidence  on  one  side.  A  third,  partially  to  that  on  both 
sides.  A  fourth,  partially  to  that  on  one  side,  and  wholly  to  that 
on  the  other.  And  a  fifth,  to  all  the  evidence,  which  he  can  find. 
One  cares  nothing  about  the  question ;  another  is  pre-determined 
to  give  his  decision  on  one  side ;  and  another  resolves  to  de^^ide 
according  to  truth.  One  is  too  lazy;  another  too  indifferent;  an- 
other too  biassed ;  and  another  too  self-sufficient ;  to  discover  truth 
at  all.    In  all  these,  except  the  candid,  thorough  examiner,  the 
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conduct  which  they  adopt  on  this  subject,  is  sin.*  Inclination, 
choice,  bias  of  mina,  prevents  them  from  comh^  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  If  Uiey  loved  truth,  as  their  duty  demands,  the^ 
would  easily,  and  certainly,  find  it.  Their  indifferencie  to  it,  or  their 
hatred  of  it,  is  the  true  reason,  why  they  find  it  not ;  and  the  *real 
explanation  of  the  strange  manner,  in  which  they  judee,  and  of 
their  otherwise  inexplicable  faith  in  doctrines,  not  only  absurd, 
but  unsupported  even  by  specious  evidence. 

2dly.  From  these  observations^  also^  it  is  evident ^  that  faith  may 
be  a  virtuous^  and  unbelief  a  sinful,  aff'ection  of  the  mind* 

Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  goocL  On  this,  as  their  basis,  rest 
the  character,  designs,  government,  and  glory,  of  the  Creator ; 
and  all  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  Intelligent  Universe.  But 
the  only  way,  in  which  truth  can  be  useful  to  Intelligent  creatures, 
or  the  means  of  the  Divine  glory,  is  by  being  believed.  Every  de- 
gree of  happy  influence,  which  truth  has,  or  can  have,  on  the  In- 
telligent Kingdom,  is,  therefore,  derived  entirely  from  faith;  so 
far  as  absolute  knowledge  is  not  attainable.  On  faith,  then,  all 
these  amazing  interests  wholly  rest.  That  which  is  not  believed 
cannot  be  obeyed.  The  influence  of  truth  cannot  commence  in 
our  minds,  until  our  faith  in  it  has  commenced.  Universal  unbe- 
lief, therefore,  would  completely  destroy  the  Divine  Kingdom,  and 
the  general  happiness,  at  once.  Of  course,  partial  unbelief;  the 
unbelief  of  many,  a  few,  or  one;  aims  directly  at  the  same  destruc- 
tion. 

Since,  then,  faith  is  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the  mind  ;  it  follows, 
that,  whenever  it  is  exercised  towards  moral  objects,  it  is  virtu- 
ous ;  is  an  effort  of  the  mind,  directed  to  the  promotion  of  this  im- 
mense good,  which  1  have  specified.  To  the  degree,  in  which  it 
may  be  thus  virtuous,  no  limits  can  be  affixed  :  but  it  may  rise  to 
such  a  height,  as  to  occupy  all  the  supposable  powers  of  any  In- 
telligent creature. 

On  the  contrary,  Unbelief,  when  directed  towards  moral  objects, 
being  always  voluntary,  is  always  sinful.  Its  eflScacy,  as  opposed 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Universe,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Its  insolence  towards  the  Divine  character  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  strongest  terms  by  St.  John,  in  this  memorable  declara- 
tion :  ffe,  that  believeth  not  God,  hath  made  him  a  liar.  What  a 
reproach  is  this  to  the  Creator !  What  an  impious  expression  of 
contempt,  to  the  infinitely  blessed  Jehovah  !  The  very  insult  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  old  oerpent,  in  his  seduction  of  our  first  pa- 
rents!  Them  this  unbelief  destroyed ;  and,  from  that  melancholy 
day,  it  has  been  the  great  instrument  of  perdition  to  their  posterity. 
Faith  is  the  only  medium  of  our  access  to  God.  To  come  to  him 
we  must  believe  that  he  is :  for  without  such  belief  he  would  be  to 
us  a  mere  nihility.  Atheism,  therefore,  cuts  a  man  off  from  all 
access  to  God ;  and  consequently  from  all  love,  and  all  obedience. 
Were  the  Universe  atheistical,  it  would  cease  firom  all  moral  con- 
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nexion  with  its  Creator.  Deifm,  though  a  himUer  degree  of  die 
same  spirit,  produces  exactly  the  same  effects.  £by  mat  helievtih 
not  the  Son,  hath  not  lifef  hti  the  wrath  of  Ood  atidoth  on  Am. 
Practical  unboSeft  the  same  spirit  in  a  degree  still  inferior,  is,  how- 
ever, followed  oj  the  same  miserable  consequences.  A  mere 
speculative  beliefleaves  the  heart,  and  the  Ufe,  as  it  fisund  them ; 
opposed  to  God,  and  the  objects  of  his  indignation.  The  Specu- 
lative believer,  therefore,  although  advanced  a  step  beyond  the 
Deist  and  two  beyond  the  Atheist^  is  still  disobedient  and  rebel 
lious,  witkmd  hope,  and  toithout  Qod  in  the  world* 


♦.  •" 


SERMON  LXVI. 

JUSTIFICATION* — THK  NATURE   OF   FAITB. 


In  my  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  show,  that  faith  and  unbe- 
lief are  voluntary  exercises  of  the  nUndj  and  may ^  therefore^  he  virtu- 
ous  or  sinful ;  and  to  refute  the  objections  against  this  doctrine.  This 
I  did,  without  critically  examining  the  Nature  of faith^  which  I  pur- 
posely reserved  for  a  separate  discussion.  This  is  evidently  the 
next  object  of  inquiry.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour,  in  this  dis- 
course, to  explain  the  Faith  of  the  Qospel;  or  the  Faith  by  which 
we  are  justified* 

h  Faithj  in  this  sense^  respects  God  as  its  object. 

Abraham  believed  Godj  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. Gen.  XV.  6.  Rom.  iv.  3.  Gal.  iii.  6.  James  ii.  23.  With* 
out  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him :  for  he  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe^  that  he  isy  ana  that  he  is  the  rewarder^  of  them  that  dili' 
gently  seek  him*  Heb.  xi.  6.  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God^  so  shall 
ye  be  established*  2  Chron.  ii.  20.  IVtio  by  him^  says  St.  Peter  to  the 
Christians  to  whom  he  wrote,  do  believe  in  God^  that  raised  him 
up  from  the  dead  and  gave  him  glory  ^  that  your  faith  and  hope  might 
be  in  God.  1  Pet.  i.  21.  The  Jailer  rejoiced,  believing  in  God  with 
all  his  house*  Acts  xvi.  34.  That  they  who  have  believed  in  God 
might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  Jesus  answering  saith 
unto  them.  Believe  in  God*  Mark  xi.  27.  Hs  that  believeth  on  him 
that  sent  me  hath  everlasting  life*  John  v.  24. 

It  ¥rill  be  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs  any  farther.  I  have 
made  these  numerous  quotations,  to  show,  that,  in  the  common 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  Faith  in  God  is  commanded ;  is  the  uni- 
versal characteristic  of  Christians ;  is  declared  to  be  the  object  of 
Divine  approbation ;  is  counted  to  them  for  righteousness  ;  and  is 
entitled  to  an  everlasting  reward. 

II.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  especially  respects  Christ  as  its  object* 

Ye  believe  in  God,  says  our  Saviour  to  his  Aposdes,  believe  also 
in  me*  John  xiv.  1.     ff'ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in 

?  four  sins.  John  viii.  24.  ile  that  believeth  on  the  Son  lutth  everlasting 
ife :  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already*  John  iii.  36.  John 
iii.  18.  and  John  vi.  40.  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth 
on  him  that  justifeth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteous- 
ness. Rom.  iv.  5*  In  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  to  all  such 
as  are  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  it  is  indispensable,  that  their 
futh  respect  Christ  ai  its  especial  object  \  that|  wherever  this  is 
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the  fact,  they  are  assured  of  everlasting  life ;  and  wberever  it  is 
not,  they  will  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  thenu 

III.  7%e  faiih  of  the  Ootptl  respects  Christj  partiedarly^  as  ttt 
San  of  God. 

He  that  believetk  on  the  Son^  hath  life.  John  yi«  40.  John  iii.  36» 
And  he  that  believeth  not  the  Souj  shall  not  see  life*  Whosoever  de^ 
nieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Fhther.  1  John  ii.  33.  He  thai 
believeth  noty  is  condemned  already,  because  he  believeth  not  on  the. 
name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  John  iii.  18. 

IV.  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  respects  Christ  as  its  object^  mallhk     "^ 
offices,  but  especially  in  his  priestlr^  office.  ' 

As  a  prophet,  or  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews  who  believed  on  Him,  If  ye  continue 
in  my  word^  ye  are  my  disciples  indeed.  And  ye  shall  know  th§ 
truth ;  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.  He  that  recetveth  not 
my  words  hath  one  that  judgeth  him.  John  zii.  48.  The  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  lif,  John  vu 
6^.  That  they  might  all  be  damned,  who  believed  not  the  truUkm 
2  Thcss.  ii.  12.  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvatumm 
Rom.  i.  16.  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Gro«- 
pel.  1  Cor.  iy.  15. 

As  a  Priest. 

Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propUiation  through  faith  in  ki» 
blood.  Rom.  iii.  25.  Mu  blood  is  drink  indeed*  John  yi.  55.  Whoso 
eateth  myfiesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life.  John  yi.  54* 
See  also  53,  56,  and  57.  So  many  of  us,  as  were  baptized  into  Jesu$ 
Christ,  were  baptized  into  his  death.  Rom.  yi.  3.  Generally,  all 
those  passages,  which  speak  of  mankind  as  justified,  and  sayed*  ' 
by  the  blood  and  by  the  death  of  Christ,  indicate,  in  an  unequiyo* 
cal  manner,  that  our  faith  especially  respects  this  as  its  object; 
because  his  death  is  especially  the  means  of  our  salvation ;  since 
by  this  he  became  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world* 
As  a  King. 

Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  thou 
and  thy  house.  Acts  xyi.  31.  Jfo  man  can  say,  that  Jesus  is  thu 
Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  1  Cor.  zii.  3.  And  they  stoned  Sfe* 
phen,  invocating,  ana  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit^  and  hi 
cried,,  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  Acts 
yii.  59,  60.  For  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed;  and  am  per^ 
suaded,  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him 
against  that  day.  In  all  these  instances  the  Faith,  referred  to,  i« 
evidently  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  Lord,  or  King,  in  Zion.  The  two 
last  passages  exhibit  very  strong  examples  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  th« 
sovereign  disposer  of  all  things.  To  aeny  the  Lord^  who  bought  us^ 
St.  Peter  declares  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  upon  ourselves  swtft 
destruction.    2  Pet.  ii.  1. 

V.  71u  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  an  affection  of  the  heart. 
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With  the  heartj  says  St.  Patdj  man  believeth  unio  rxghteaustuu. 
Rom.  X.  10.  This  passage  would  be  more  literally  translated, 
With  the  heart  faith  exists  unio  righteousness ^  that  is,  the  faith  which 
is  accounted  to  man  for  righteousness^  or  which  is  productive  of 
righteousness  in  the  life,  hath  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  and  the  heart 
in  this  exercise  co-operates  with  the  understanding.  In  the  former 
of  these  senses,  the  faith  itself  is  called,  Rom.  iv.  13,  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith  ;  the  faith  itself  being  a  righteous  or  virtuous  exercise. 
For  the  promise^  that  he  should  be  heir  of  the  worlds  was  not  to 
Abraham^  or  to  his  seed^  through  law^  but  through  the  righteousness 
of  Faith.  Rom.  i v.  13.  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  hearty  said 
Philip  to  the  Eunuch^  thou  mayest  be  baptized*  Acts  viii.  37.  The 
faith  of  the  heart,  therefore,  was  indispensable  to  the  Eunuch,  as 
the  proper  subject  of  baptism. 

VI.  The  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  the  Faith  of  Abraham. 

Both  St.  Pan/ and  St.  James  have  taught  this  doctrine  so  clearly, 
and  so  abundantly,  that  I  suppose  no  proof  of  this  truth  will  be 
demanded.  I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  by  St.  Paul  the 
believing  Gentiles  are  said  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  faith  ofAbra* 
ham  ;  and  to  be  the  seedj  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  ;  and 
that  on  this  account  Abraham  is  called  the  Father  of  all  them  that 
believe^  in  reference  to  the  promise,  that  he  should  be  the  father  of 
many  nations.  Rom.  iv.  11,  12,  16. 

Having  established,  as  I  hope,  these  several  points  by  clear,  une- 

auivocal  scriptural  decisions ;  I  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  this 
iscoursc,  to  which  all  that  has  been  said  will  be  found  to  be  inti- 
mately related,  and  highly  important,  by  every  person  who  wishes 
to  understand  this  supremely  mtcresting  subject,  viz.  the  nature  of 
that  exercise^  which  thus  respects  God  as  its  object ;  which  pecu- 
liarly respects  Christ  as  its  object ;  which  is  an  affection  of  the 
heart ;  and  which  is  of  the  very  same  nature  with  that  faith,  which 
was  counted  to  Abraham  for  righteousness.  I  assert,  then, 

VII.  That  the  Faith  of  the  Gospel  is  that  emotion  of  the  mindj 
which  is  called  trusty  or  Confidence^  exercised  towards  the  moral 
character  of  God,  and  particularly  of  the  Saviour. 

All  those  of  my  audience,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  read 
theological  writings,  must  know,  that  few  moral  subjects  have  been 
so  much  debated,  as  Faith.  The  controversy,  concerning  it,  began 
in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Many  writers  have  undoubtedly  adopted  views  concerning  this 
subject,  which  are  not  warranted  by  the  Scriptures.  Many  others, 
who  have  been  sufficiently  orthodox,  have  yet  appeared  to  me  to 
leave  the  subject  less  clear,  and  distinct,  than  I  have  wished.  Few 
of  their  readers  have,  I  suspect,  left  the  perusal  of  what  they  have 
written  with  such  satisfactory  views,  concerning  the  nature  of  faidi, 
as  to  leave  their  minds  free  from  perplexity  and  doubt.  Most  of 
them  would,  I  apprehend,  wish  to  ask  the  writers  a  few  questions 
at  least ;  the  answers  to  which  would,  in  their  view,  probably  re- 
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move  several  diiBculties,  and  place  the  whole  subject  in  a  more 
distinct  and  obvious  lights  The  difficulty,  which,  in  my  own  re**, 
searches,  has  appearedto  attend  many  orthodox  writings  concerpf 
in^  it,  has  been  this :  It  has  been  connected  with  various  other 
thmes ,  which,  although  contributing,  perhaps,  to  the  writer^s  par- 
ticuiar  purpose,  have  yet  distracted  my  attention,  and  prevented 
mc  from  obtaining  that  clear  and  distmct  view  of  faith,  which  I 
wished.  Like  a  man,  seen  in  a  crowd,  its  appearance,  although 
in  many  respects  real  and  true,  was  yet  obscure,  indistinct,  and  un- 
satisfactory.    I  wished  to  see  and  survey  it  alone* 

It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  doubted,  that  Evangelical  faiths  what- 
ever is  its  object,  is  in  all  instances  one  single  exercise  of  the  mind* 
This  being  admitted,  I  proceed  to  show,  that  this  exercise  is  the 
Confidence,  mentioned  above,  by  the  following  arguments. 

1st.  TTiis  Confidence  was  the  faith  of  Abraham. 

This  position  I  shall  illustrate  from  two  passages  of  Scripture. 
The  first  is  Heb.  xi.  8,  By  Faith  Abraham^  when  he  was  callea  to  g9 
oiU  into  aplace^  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance^  oheym 
ed  ;  and  he  went  oti/,  not  knowing  whither  he  went*  In  this  passage  of 
Scripture  it  is  declared,  that  Abraham  was  called  to  go  into  a  dis- 
tant land ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  this  call,  he  went  out ;  not 
knowing  whither  he  went.  It  is  further  declared,  that  he  went  by 
faith ;  that  is,  the  faith  so  often  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  That 
this  was  Evangelical  or  justifying  faith  is  certain ;  because  at  the  j^  :_ 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  faith  by  ** 
which  the  just  shall  Hve,  (see  verse  38)  because  it  is  stvled  the 
faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God;  the  faith,  with 
which  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac  ;*  witn  which  Moses  esteemed  the  -*  , 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt ;  with 
which  believers  are  said  to  desire  a  better  country^  that  is,  an 
heavenly ;  and  on  account  of  which  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  God ;  and  to  reward  which  he  is  said  to  have  prepared  for 
them  a  city ;  or  in  other  words,  heaven.t  The  faith,  then,  with 
which  Abraham  went  out  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  the  faith  of 
the  Grospel. 

The  whole  of  the  chapter  is  employed  in  unfolding  the  nature  of 
this  Virtue.  The  manner,  in  which  this  is  done,  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  found,  upon  a  thorough  examination,  to  be  singularly 
wise  and  happy.  Faith  is  here  described  by  its  effects^  ana  by  ef- 
fects which  it  has  actually  produced.  These  are  chosen  with  ereat 
felicity  and  success.  The  persons  selected,  are  persons  who  lived 
long  before  the  appearance  of  Christ.  Of  course  they  knew  very 
little  concerning  this  glorious  person,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
knowing.  Their  faith  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  confused,  and  ob- 
scured, by  any  real,  or  apprehended,  mixture  of  knowledge.  It 
existed  simply,  and  by  itself ;  and  for  that  reason  is  seen  apart  from 

•  Se«  Junef  ii.  21—23.  t  See  Heb.  »i.  6,  16, 17,  M.  . 
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all  other  objects.  Id  each  of  these  persons  it  is  seen  in  a  new  situ- 
ation ;  and  therefore,  in  some  respects,  in  a  new  lighu  It  appears 
in  strong  and  efficacious  exercise ;  and  is  therefore  seen  inaubita- 
bly.  It  is  exhibited  as  producing  obedience  in  very  many  forms ; 
and  is  thus  exhibited  as  tne  source  of  obedience  in  every  form.  It  is 
seen  in  many  situations,  and  those  highly  interesting  and  difficult ; 
and  is  therefore  proved  to  be  capable  of  producing  obedience  in 
every  situation,  and  of  cnablingus  to  overcome  every  difficulty.  In  a 
word,  it  is  here  proved  beyond  debate,  that  &ith  is  in  all  instances, 
the  victory^  which  ovtrcometh  the  world. 

The  faith  of  Abraham^  exercised  on  this  occasion,  was,  then,  the 
feith  of  the  Gospel.     To  understand  its  nature,  as  exhibited  in  this 

Sassage,  it  will  oe  useful  to  consider  the  whole  situation  and  con- 
uct  of  Abraham^  at  the  time  specified. 
When  Abraham  was  called  to  go  out  of  his  own  land,  he  knew 
not  whither  he  was  going ;  to  what  country,  or  to  what  kind  of  resi- 
dence. He  knew  not  wnether  the  people  would  prove  friends  or 
enemies,  kind  or  cruel,  comfortable  or  uncomfortable,  neighbours 
to  him ;  nor  whether  his  own  situation,  and  that  of  his  family,  would 
be  happy  or  unhappy.  Wholly  uninfluenced  by  these  considera- 
tions, and  all  others,  by  which  men  are  usually  governed  in  their 
enterprises,  he  still  adventured  upon  an  undertaking,  in  which  his 
own  temporal  interests  and  those  of  his  family,  were  finally  em- 
barked. Why  did  he  thus  adventure  ?  The  only  answer  to  this 
auestion  is,  he  was  induced  to  ^o  by  a  regard  to  the  character  of 
le  person  who  called  him.  This  regard  was  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  was  not  reverence,  love,  nor  admiration.  Neither  of  these  is 
assigned  by  the  Apostle  as  the  cause  of  his  conduct.  They  might, 
they  undoubtedly  did,  exist,  in  his  mind ;  but  they  did  not  govern 
bis  determination. 

The  emotion,  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  home, 
was  confidence.  God  summoned  him  to  this  hazardous  and  import- 
ant expedition  :  and  he  readily  obeyed  the  summons.  The  true 
and  only  reason  was,  he  confided  entirely  in  the  character  and  di- 
rections of  God.  God,  in  his  view,  was  a  being  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, that  it  was  safe,  and  in  all  respects  desirable,  for  Abraham  to 
trust  himself  implicitly  to  his  guidance.  Such  were  his  views  of 
this  glorious  Being,  that  to  commit  himself,  and  all  his  concerns,  to 
the  direction  of  God  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  best  thing  in  his 
power ;  best  for  him,  and  best  for  his  family.  He  considered  God 
as  knowing  better  than  he  knew,  and  as  choosing  better  than  he 
could  choose  for  himself.    At  the  same  time  he  experienced  an  ex- 

Sisite  pleasure  in  yielding  himself  to  the  direction  of  God.  The 
vine  character  was,  to  his  eye,  beautiful,  glorious,  and  lovely  \ 
and  the  emotion  of  confiding  in  it  was  delightfiil.  Sweet  in  itself, 
it  was  approved  by  his  conscience,  approved  by  his  Creator,  and 
on  both  accounts  doubly  delightfiil. 
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The  prime  object  of  this  confidence  was  the  moral  character  of 
God ;  his  goodness,  mercy,  &ithfulness,  and  truth.  Unpossessed 
of  these  attributes,  he  could  never  be  trusted  by  us.  His  know- 
ledge and  power  would,  in  this  case,  be  merely  objects  of  terror, 
and  foundations  of  that  dreadful  suspense,  which  is  finished  misery. 
The  confidence  of  Abraham^  therefore,  was,  evidently,  confidence 
in  the  moral  character  of  God. 

It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  Person,  to  whom  Mra* 
ham^s  confidence  was  immediately  directed,  was  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  JVb  man  hath  seen  God  the  Father  at  any  time.  The  person 
appearing  under  the  name  of  Grod  to  the  Patriarchs,  was  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  decisively  proved  in  many  ways  ;  and,  par- 
ticularly, by  the  direct  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  9,  Neither 
let  us  tempt  Christy  as  some  of  them  also  tempted^  and  were  destroyed 
of  serpents.  The  passage,  here  referred  to,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  this  event  is  recoraed  by  Mosesj  is.  Numb.  xxi.  5,  6  :  And 
the  people  spake  against  God^  and  against  Moses ;  Wherefore  have 
ye  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt^  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  for  there  is 
no  breads  neither  is  there  any  water  ;  and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light 
bread.  And  Jehovah  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people j  and  they 
bit  the  people^  and  much  people  of  Israel  died.  The  God,  the  Jeho- 
vah, here  mentioned,  is  unequivocally  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be 
Christ :  and  that  it  was  the  same  God,  who  destroyed  the  Israelites 
on  this  occasion,  that  appeared  throughout  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  will  not  be  questioned. 
Christ,  therefore,  was  the  immediate  object  of  confidence  to  Abra* 
ham. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  exhibit  this  subject  with  greater  clearness 
by  a  familiar  example.  A  parent  sets  out  upon  a  journey,  and 
takes  with  him  one  of  his  little  children,  always  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive benefits  from  his  parental  tenderness.  The  child  plainly 
knows  nothing  of  the  destined  journey ;  of  the  place,  to  which  he 
is  going ;  of  the  people,  whom  he  will  find ;  the  entertainment, 
which  he  will  receive ;  the  suficrings,  which  he  must  undergo ;  or 
the  pleasures,  which  he  may  enjoy.  Yet  the  child  goes  willingly, 
and  with  delight.  Why  ?  not  because  he  is  ignorant ;  for  ignor- 
ance by  itself  is  a  source  to  him  of  nothing  but  doubt  and  fear. 
Were  a  stranger  to  propose  to  him  the  same  journey,  in  the  same 
terms,  he  would  decline  it  at  once  ;  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
enter  upon  it  without  compulsion.  Yet  his  ignorance,  here,  would  be 
at  least  equally  great.  He  is  wholly  governed,  as  a  rational  being 
ought  to  be,  by  rational  considerations.  Confidence  in  his  parent, 
whom  he  knows  by  experience  to  be  only  a  benefactor  to  him,  and 
in  whose  aficction  and  tenderness  he  has  always  found  safety  and 
pleasure,  is  the  sole  ground  of  his  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posed journey,  and  of  all  his  subsequent  conduct.  In  his  parent's 
company  he  feels  delighted ;  in  his  care,  safe.  Separated  from 
him,  he  is  at  once  alarmed,  anxious,  and  miserable.     Nothing  can 
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Who  is  anumg  you  that  ftartih  the  Lord  ?  let  him  tnot  in  th9 
name  of  the  Lord^  and  stay  upon  his  God.     Isaiah  I.  10. 

Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man^  and  maketh  flesh  his 
arm^  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord*  Blessed  is  ih^ 
man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord^  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  Jer. 
zvii.  5,  6. 

No  person,  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  can,  I  think,  hesi- 
tate to  admit,  that  the  exercise  of  mind,  mentioned  in  these  pas- 
^ges  under  the  name  trust,  is  the  same  with  that,  which  in  the 
New  Testament  is  called  faiih.  It  is  the  character  of  the  same 
persons ;  viz.  the  righteous ;  and  their  peculiar  and  pre-eminent 
character.  The  importance,  and  the  obligations  assigned  to  it, 
are  the  same ;  and  the  blessings  promised  to  it  are  the  same.  All 
who  possess  and  exercise  it  are  pronounced  blessed  ;  and  all  who 
do  not  possess  it,  are  declared  cursed. 

In  the  verse,  following  that  last  quoted  from  Jeremiah^  the  pe- 
culiar blessings  of  faith,  are  declared  to  be  the  blessings  of  ths, 
man^  who  trusteth  in  the  Lord.  For  he  shall  be  as  a  tree^  planted 
by  the  waters^  and  that  spreadeth  otU  her  roots  by  the  River^  and 
shall  not  see  w?un  heat  cometh  ;  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and 
shall  not  be  careful,  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  from 
yielding  fruit.  The  peculiar  character,  as  well  as  peculiar  bless- 
ing, of  iaith,  is,  that  ne,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  shall  abound  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Such,  precisely,  is  the  glorious  blessing,  here  annexed  to  him 
who  trusteth  in  the  Liord  ;  a  blessing,  which  is  evidendy  the  great- 
est of  all  blessings :  for  our  Saviour  informs  us,  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive  ;  to  communicate  good,  than  to 
gain  it  at  the  hands  of  others:  a  declaration,  which  St.  Paul  ap- 
pears to  make  the  sum  of  all  that  Christ  taught  concerning  this  in- 
teresting subject. 

3dly .  It  is,  I  apprehend,  the  Faith  of  the  New  Testament  also. 
In  various  places  in  the  New  Testament,  this  exercise  of  the 
mind  is  directly  called  by  the  names  trust  and  confidence. 

In  his  name  shall  the  Crcntiles  trust ;  quoted  from  Isaiah  xlii,  4, 
where  it  is  rendered,  the  Isles  shall  wait  for  his  law  ;  in  Matthew 
xii.  21,  and  Rom.  xv.  12.  That  the  word  trust,  used  here,  de- 
notes the  faith  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  name  of  Christ,  will  not  be 
questioned.  • 

Ephesians  i.  12,  St.  Pan/ says,  that  zoe,  that  is,  himself  and  his 
fellow-christians,  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trust' 
ed  in  Christ. 

1  Tim.  iv.  10,  For  therefore  we  both  labour  and  suffer  reproach 
becatue  we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Savioiw  of  all  men^ 
especially  of  those  that  believe. 

2  Tim.  i.  12,  For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.  The  word 
ttBti^TswM  is,  by  the  translators,  rendered  trusted,  in  the  mar^n. 
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It  is  rendered,  also,  in  the  same  manner  by  Crudenj  and,  I  think, 
correctly. 

Heb.  iii.  14,  If  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  steadfast 
unto  the  end  :  that  is,  our  faith  already  he  gun  • 

Heb#  xi.  1,  Faith  is  the  confidence  of  things  hoped  for.  Thi*; 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  general  definition.  The  word 
tfitfrsucj,  of  which  one  of  the  meanm^  is  trusty  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  extensively  rendered  by  this  Enghsh  term,  in  order  to  express 
the  tme  sense  of  the  original.  The  same  thing  may  also  be  ol^ 
served  concerning  its  derivatives. 

But  the  proof,  which  I  especially  mean  to  allege,  at  the  present 
time,  is  contained  in  the  following  things. 

1.  The  faith  of  Abraham  is  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
this  has  ^  I  flatter  myself  been  already  proved  to  be  the  confidence 
above  mentioned, 

2.  In  that  extensive  account  of  faith,  which  is  eiven  us  in  the 
zi.  chapter  of  Hebrews^  we  arc  taught,  that  the  mith,  exercised 
by  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  same  with  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  this  is  not  only  generally  called  Trust  in  the  Old 
Testament  itself;  but,  as  has  been  already  proved  in  several  in- 
stances, and,  wei*e  there  time  or  necessity,  might  be  proved  in  all, 
is  no  other  than  the  confidence  which  I  have  specified.  All  these 
persons  confided  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  in  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  him  by  whom  they  were  given. 

4thly.  The  nature  oj  the  case^  and  the  situation  of  the  penitent^ 
when  he  exercises  faith  in  Christ j  clearly  evince  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine. 

The  sinner  is  condemned,  and  ruined.  By  the  Law  of  God  all 
hope  of  his  recovery  and  salvation  is  precluded.  Left  to  himself, 
therefore,  in  his  present  situation,  he  cannot  be  saved.  While  he 
is  in  this  miserable  condition,  Christ  declares,  that  he  is  able,  will- 
ing, and  faithful,  to  save  him ;  and  that,  to  this  end,  the  sinner  must, 
indispensably,  surrender  himself  into  his  hands,  or  give  himself  up 
to  him ;  and  consent  to  be  saved  by  him  in  his  own  way.  Now 
what  can  induce  the  sinner,  in  a  case  of  this  infinite  magnitude, 
thus  to  give  himself  into  the  hands  of  Christ?  Nothing  but  an 
entire  confidence  in  his  character,  as  thus  able,  willing,  and  faith- 
ful to  save.  But  how  shall  the  sinner  know  this  ?  Or  if  he  can- 
not know  it,  how  shall  he  be  penuaded  of  it  ?  Know  it,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  knowledge,  he  cannot ;  for  it  is  plainly  not  an  object 
of  science.  The  word  of  Christ  is  the  only  ultimate  evidence,  by 
which  he  must  be  governed ;  and  this  word  depends,  for  all  its  ve- 
racity and  convincmg  influence,  on  the  moral  character  of  Christ ; 
on  his  goodness,  fkitnfulness,  and  truth.  Whenever  the  sinner, 
therefore,  gives  himself  to  Christ,  according  to  his  proposal,  and 
in  obedience  to  his  commands,  he  does  it  merely  because  he  places 
an  entire  confidence  in  his  moral  character,  and  in  the  declarations 
which  he  has  made.     In  these  he  confides,  because  they  are  the 
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declarations  of  just  such  a  person,  possessing  just  such  a  moral 
character.  On  this  he  trusts  himself,  his  soul,  his  eternal  well** 
bein^. 

If  ne  trusts  in  the  instructions,  precepts,  and  ordinances  of  Christ, 
(for  our  faith  is  not  unfrcquently  said  to  be  exercised  towards  these) 
it  is  only  because  they  are  the  instructions,  precepts,  and  ordi- 
nances of  such  a  person.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  he  may  discern 
to  be  true  and  rignt,  in  themselves ;  but  for  the  truth  of  others,  and 
^the  wisdom  and  safety  of  obeying  them  all,  he  relies,  and  must 
rely,  only  on  Christ's  character  as  their  author.  If  he  believes  in 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  the  acceptabieness  of  it  to  God, 
as  the  foundation  of  pardon  and  peace  to  sinners ;  he  believes,  or 
trusts,  in  it,  only  because  it  is  the  righteousness  of  just  such  a 
person. 

The  same  things  are  true  of  his  faith  in  the  invitations,  promises, 
resurrection,  ascension,  exaltation,  government,  intercession,  pre- 
sence, protection,  and  universal  blessings,  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
faith  oi  the  Christian  is  exercised  towards  all  these  things.  But 
all  of  them,  separated  from  his  moral  character,  are  nothing  to  the 
believer. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  think,  sufRciently  evident,  that 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  whatever  may  be  its  immediate  object,  is 
no  other  than  confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God,  especially 
of  the  Redeemer. 

If  I  am  asked,  '^  What  is  Confidence  in  moral  character?''  I  an- 
swer, look  into  your  own  bosoms ;  and  examine  what  is  that  ex- 
ercise of  mind,  in  which  you  trust  a  man  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
is :  a  parent,  for  example,  or  a  friend.  In  this  exercise  you  will 
find  a  strong  illustration  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

Confidence^  or  trusty  is  a  complex  emotion  of  the  mind;  and  in- 
volves good-will  to  its  object*  We  cannot  thus  confide  in  any  per- 
son, whom  we  do  not  love. 

It  involves,  also.  Complacency  in  the  object;  or  approbation  of 
his  character.  We  cannot  thus  trust  any  person,  whom  we  do  not 
esteem. 

It  involves  a  Conviction,  that  the  attributes,  which  awaken  our 
confidence,  really  exist  in  the  person  whom  we  tmst, 

ft  involves  a  Persuasion,  that,  in  the  case,  and  on  the  terms,  pro* 
posed,  the  person,  in  whom  we  confide,  is  ready  to  befriend  us.  Until 
this  is  admitted  by  us,  there  will  be  nothing,  about  which  our  con- 
fidence can  be  exercised. 

It  involves  a  sincere  delight,  in  every  exercise  of  it.  No  emo- 
tion yields  higher  enjoyment  than  confidence. 

It  involves  a  cheerful  devotion  to  the  inieruts,  and  pleasure,  of 
the  object  trusted;  a  disposition  to  promote  those  interests,  and  t% 
conform  to  that  pleasure.     Towards  a  superior,  it  is  thus  the  foun- 
dation of  constant  and  ready  obedience. 

Generally,  it  is  iht  true  and  supreme  attachmmt  of  a  creature  to 
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kis  Creaicr;  ifi  which  he  surrenders  himself  entirely  into  his  hands, 
tt>  be  disposed  of  by  him  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  oe  made  the  in- 
strument of  his  glory. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  ITiis  account  of  Dcangelical faiths  if  admitted^  puis  an  end  <• 
tM  dtspiUeg  concerning  the  question^  Whether  Faith  is  a  moral  virtu€* 

So  long  as  the  nature  of  faith  is  unsettled,  every  question,  de- 
pending on  it,  must  be  unsettled  also.  If  wc  do  not  determine 
what  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  is,  we  are  ill  prepared  to  decide* 
whether  it  is  of  a  moral  nature,  or  not.  If  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
be  a  mere  speculative  assent  to  probable  evidence^  although  we 
may  indeed  be  virtuous  in  the  disposition,  with  which  we  at  times 
exercise  it,  as  was,  I  trust,  proved  m  the  preceding  discourse;  yet, 
clearly,  it  is  not  necessarily  virtuous ;  nor,  if  the  mind  stop  here, 
can  it  be  virtuous  at  all.  In  mere  speculative  belief,  existing,  by 
itself;  that  is,  in  merely  yielding  our  assent  to  probable  evidence; 
we  are,  as  I  observed  in  the  same  discourse,  entirely  passive,  and 
in  no  sense  virtuous.  But  if  faith  is  confidence  in  Goa,  of  the  na- 
ture here  exhibited,  it  is  beyond  dispute  virtue ;  virtue  of  pre-emi- 
nent importance,  and  capable  of  existing  in  every  possible  degree. 
So  far  as  I  know.  Confidence,  in  this  sense,  has  ever  been  esteemed 
voluntary,  and  acknowledged,  therefore,  to  be  of  a  moral  nature. 
Plainly  this  is  its  true  character.  Accordingly,  it  is  approved, 
loved,  and  commended,  by  all  mankind;  and  undoubtedly  merits 
all  the  encomiums,  given  to  it,  both  in  profane  writings  and  in 
Revelation. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  why  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  mere  speculative  belief,  is  probably  this : 
spectdative  belief  is  the  things  intended  by  the  term  faith  in  its  ori- 
ginal sense.  It  is  not  very  unnatural,  therefore,  when  we  begin  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  to  consider  this  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
these  ?nritings;  nor  is  it  very  unnatural  for  men  of  a  sanguine 
east,  men  who  have  a  system  to  defend,  or  men  who  change  their 
opinions  with  reluctance,  to  retain  an  interpretation  which  they 
have  once  imbibed.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder,  that  this 
opinion  has  been  extensively  spread,  or  ]>ertinaciously  retained. 

But  the  Scriptures  give  no  countenance  to  this  doctrine.  With 
ihe  heart  man  oelieveth  unto  righteousness^  is  the  sum  of  their  in- 
structions concerning  this  subject.  He,  who  can  believe,  that  a 
speculative  assent  to  probable  evidence,  such  as  that  which  we 
yield  to  ordinary  histoncal  testimony,  produced  the  effects  ascribed 
to  &ith,  in  the  1 1th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  can  cer- 
tftinly  believe  any  thing. 

^ly.  This  doctrine  explains  to  us  the  J)hnner^  in  which  faith  is 
spoken  of  in  ihe  Scriptures. 

Particularly,  we  see  abundant  reasons,  why  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
▼ittue )  and  m  accofdingly  CMBBamfed  in  many  formal  on  many 
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occasions,  and  to  all  persons ;  and  why  it  is  promised  a  gloripvf 
and  endless  reward.     At  the  same  time,  we  have  explained  to  uf 
in  the  same  satisfactory  manner,  the  various  scriptural  accounts  of 
its  opposites,  Distrtut,  or  Unbelief;  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  sinful,  is  every  where  forbidden,  and  is  threatened 
with  endless  punishment*     Thi»  exhibition  of  faith,  also,  explain! 
to  us  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  why  faith  is  strongly  and 
universallv  commended  in  the  Scriptures;  and  why  unbeliei  is  re* 
probated  m  a  similar  manner ;  why  saints  are  called  believers  and 
raithful ;  these  names  being  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  names 
holy  and  vii*tuous;   and  why  unbelievers  and  infidels  are  terms 
used  in  the  Scriptures,  as  ecjuivalent  to  sinful,  wicked,  and  ungodly. 
We  learn,  further,  why  faith,  directed  to  the  Word,  Ordinances, 
and  Providence,  of  God ;  to  the  Example,  Atonement,  Deaths  Re- 
surrection, and  Exaltation,  of  Christ;  or  directly  to  the  Character 
of  God  and  the  Redeemer,  is  considered,  in  the  Scriptures,  as  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  nature  and  as  the  same  thing :  the  faith,  ex* 
erclsed,  being  always  the  same  moral  act,  springing  from  the  same 
spirit,  terminating  in  the  same  object,  and  producing  the  same  ef« 
fects.     If,  therefore,  it  exists  with  reference  to  one  of  these  objects^ 
it  exists,  also,  in  successive  acts,  invariably,  towards  them  all. 
Finally  ;  we  see  the  reason,  why  faith  in  God,  in  Christ,  or  Jn  di- 
vine truth,  is  exhibited  as  being,  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  duty, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  present  and  future,  spiritual  good ;  and 
why  unbelief  is  presented  to  us,  as,  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  dis- 
obedience, and  the  source  of  all  spiritual  evil  both  here  and  here- 
after. 

These  and  the  like  representations,  are  easily  explained,  if  hj 
Faith  we  intend  Confidence  in  the  moral  character  of  God  and  the 
Redeemer.  This  confidence  is  plainly  the  beginning,  and  the 
continuance,  of  union  and  attachment  to  our  Creator ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  distrust  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  Author  of  its  being.  It  is  plainly  impossible  for  him,  who  dis- 
trusts God,  to  have  any  moral  union  to  him,  or  any  devotion  to  his 
pleasure. 

Confidence  is  also  the  highest  honour,  which  an  Intelligent  crea- 
ture can  render  to  his  Creator.  No  act  of  such  a  creature  can  so 
clearly,  or  so  strongly,  declare  his  approbation  of  the  Divine 
character,  or  his  devotion  to  the  Divine  will,  as  committing  our- 
selves entirely  to  him  in  this  manner.  In  this  act,  we  declare,  in 
the  most  decisive  manner,  the  character  of  God  to  be  formed  of 
such  attributes,  as  will  secure  our  whole  well-being,  and  fulfil  all 
our  vindicable  desires.  Whatever  can  be  hoped  for  fi*om  supreme 
and  infinite  excellence,  we  declare  ourselves  to  expect  from  tht 
character  of  God ;  and  pronounce  his  pleasure  to  be,  in  our  vieW| 
the  sum  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  desirable.  In  distrusting  Godf 
we  declare  in  the  same  forcible  manner  precisely  the  opposite  things ; 
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and  thus,  so  Ifar  as  is  in  our  power,  dishonour  his  character,  and 
impeach  his  designs. 

Sdly.   7%ii  account  of  Faith^  strongly  evinces  the  Divinity  of 
Christ. 

The  faith,  which  we  arc  required  to  exercise  in  Christ,  is  as 
unqualified,  as  entire,  and  as  extensive,  as  that  which  we  are 
required  to  exercise  towards  God.  The  blessings,  promised  to  it, 
are  the  same ;  and  the  evils,  threatened  to  our  reiusai  of  it,  are  also 
the  same.  No  mark  of  difference,  with  respect  to  these  particulars, 
is  even  hinted  at  in  the  Scriptures.  This  must,  I  think,  be  inex- 
plicable, unless  the  attribute  to  which  alone  the  faith  is  directed, 
and  which  alone  render  it  our  duty  to  exercise  it,  are  in  each  case 
the  same. 

Besides,  it  is  incredible,  that  an  Intelligent  being,  rationally  em- 
ployed, should  confide  himself,  his  everlasting  interests,  his  all,  to 
any  hands,  but  those  of  infinite  perfection.  Stephen,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghosiy  could  not,  I  think,  as  he  was  leaving  the  world,  have 
saidto  any  creature,  Lord  Jesus,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit. 
No  man,  in  the  possession  of  a  sound  mind,  could,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  say  this  even  to  Gabriel  himself. 

4thly.  We  learn  from  these  observations,  that  the  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel will  exist  for  ever. 

We  often  speak  of  faith,  as  hereafter  to  be  swallowed  up  in  vis- 
ion ;  and  intend  by  this,  that  it  will  cease  to  exist  in  the  future 
world.  In  a  qualified  sense,  it  is  undoubtedly  true ;  for  many  things 
which  we  now  believe  only,  we  shall  hereafter  know  with  certainty. 
But  Confidence  in  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
will  exist  for  ever.  Moral  character  seems  not,  in  its  nature,  to  be 
an  object  of  science,  properly  so  called.  Spirits  by  everj'  eye, 
except  the  Omniscient,  are  discerned  only  through  the  medium  of 
their  actions ;  which  are  proof  of  their  natural  attributes,  and  ex- 
pressions of  their  moral  character.  Moral  character  is  the  amount 
of  all  the  volitions  of  a  moral  a^ent.  As  these  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent, they  are  incapable  of  being  known,  but  by  the  volunta- 
ry manifestations  of  the  agent  himself.  United,  they  form,  and 
exhibit,  the  whole  moral  character.  In  parts,  though  they  denote 
it  truly,  they  denote  it  imperfectly. 

In  every  age  of  Eternity  it  will  be  true,  that,  in  the  physical 
sense,  it  is  possible  for  God  to  oppress,  or  destroy,  even  his  obedi- 
ent creatures.  The  proofs  that  ne  will  not  arc  found  only  in  the 
disclosure  of  his  moral  character ;  and  on  these  disclosures  his 
virtuous  creatures  will  for  ever  rely  with  undoubtine  confidence, 
and  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  wisdom.  Knowledge,  or  sci- 
ence, in  the  strict  sense,  they  will  not,  I  think,  be  ever  able  to  ob- 
tain of  this  immensely  important  subject ;  nor  would  they  be  ben- 
efited, were  they  able.  Science  is  in  no  degree  of  a  moi-al  nature, 
nor  of  course  attended  by  virtuous  affections,  nor  followed  by  vir- 
tuous conduct    But  confidence  is  in  itself  moral,  and  virtuous. 
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and  capable  of  being  the  highest  virtue  of  a  rational  creature* 
Amiable  and  excellent  in  itBelf,  it  is  approved  and  loved, by  God  ; 
the  foundation  of  delight  in  his  character ;  the  source  of  unin- 
terrupted obedience  to  his  will ;  an  endearing  and  immoveable 
union  to  him ;  a  similar  union  to  the  virtuous  Universe ;  and  the 
basis  of  everlasting  friendship  and  beneficence,  in  all  their  mutual 
intercourse. 

It  will  therefore  revise  beyond  the  grave ;  and  with  new  vigour 
and  perfection.  With  every  new  display  of  divine  excellence, 
and  created  worth,  it  will  rise  higher  ana  higher  without  end.  The 
mind,  in  which  it  exists,  will,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  become 
wiser,  nobler,  better,  and  happier.  Heaven  in  all  its  concerns ;  its' 
inhabitants;  and  dispensations;  will,  fix>m  its  influence,  aa|ume 
without  intermission  a  brighter  aspect;  and  thejpunense,  eternal 
Kingdom  of  Jehovah  continually  become  a  more  smd  more  perfect 
mirror,  reflecting,  with  increasing  splendour,  his  supreme  excellence 
andglory. 
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JUSTIFICATION. — TAS  INFLUENOB  OF   FAITH  IN  09R  9V%TWV 

CATION* 


Bo«A«8  iU.  28.— 7%«^e/ore  tM  CMefutfe  thai  Hum  it  jfwii^  Ay  FaIA  wUkaui 

«f  Law. 

BIaVING  shown,  that  we  artjuslifitdfrttly  by  the  grace  of  Gad; 
proved  the  datf/iSi^  believing;  and  eoqplamed  iht  mitwre  oflSoamgd* 
tea/  Faith  ;  in  ffle  three  precedine  discourses  ;  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  exatnine  ^he  Connexion  of  raiA  with  otar  ftutificaUonm  The 
first  of  these  discourses  was  employed  in  discussing  that  wkick  it 
done  in  our  justification  on  the  part  of  God.  In  this  discourse,  I 
shall  examine  the  Miture  and  tnfliience  of  that  which  is  done  on  the 
part  of  many  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  event. 
We  are  justified  freely,  or  gratuitously.  Yet  we  are  justified 
conditionally :  not  in  our  natural,  corrupt,  and  universal  state;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  new  and  peculiar  state,  denoted  by  the  word 
faith* 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  shall  include  the  observations  which 
I  think  it  necessary  to  make,  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  Manner y  in  which  faith  becomes^  and, 

U.  The  Propriety^  with  which  it  is  constituted  the  Means  of  omt 
justification* 

i.  /  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  Manner ^  in  which  Faith  becomes 
the  Means  of  our  justification. 

To  exhibit  this  *subject  in  the  clearest  light,  it  will  be  usefiil  to 
return  again  to  the  Covenant  of  Redemption;  in  which  the  justifi- 
cation of  mankind  was  originally  promised.  You  will  perhaps 
remember,  that  there  are,  as  was  formerly  stated,  three  distinct 
/iromwM,  contained  in  this  Covenant;  beside  the  general  one^  which 
involves  them  all:  that  Christ  shall  see,  or  possess j  a  seed;  that 
this  seed  shall  prolong  their  days ;  or  endure,  or  be  happy,  for 
ever  ;  and  that  the  throne,  or  dominion,  of  Christ,  over  them,  shall 
be  as  the  days  of  heaven :  or  in  other  words,  eternal.  The  first  of 
these  promises,  on  which  the  other  two  are  founded,  is  that  Christ 
shall  see,  or  possess,  a  seed :  that  is,  he  shall  have  a  number,  else- 
where said  to  be  very  great,  of  children,  disciples,  or  followers,  in 
consequence  of  making  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin;  or  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice* 

The  CTeat  question,  naturally  arising  in  this  pbcey  u,  Jk  wthat 
manner  do  Apostate  Men,  of  whom  his  followers  were  to  eomiity  6e- 
come  his  seed?    To  this  question  I  answer:  By  Faitk%   In  exi:^^'^' 
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ing  the  true  aiid  foil  import  of  this  answer,  every  thing  may  be  Aid 
which  is  necessary  to  the  object  under  consideration.  To  thiseodj^ 
it  will  beproper  to  observe, 

1st*  Tnat  Mankind  do  not  become  the  children  of  Chrift  bg  Crtth 
Hon. 

By  Creation,  all  men  are  equally  his  children.  But  all  meft 
are  not  his  children,  in  the  sense  of  this  covenant.  In  this  sensdy 
those  only  are  his  seed,  who  are  his  disciples.  But  we  know  frodl 
innumerable  passages  of  Scripture,  that  all  men  are  not  his  dis* 
cipies. 

2dly.  Men  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  by  their  Obedienet 
to  the  Law. 

No  man  has  obeyed  the  Law ;  and,  therefore,  iy  works  of  Lam 
no  jiesh  can  be  justified. 

3dly.  Men  do  not  become  the  children  of  C%fCrif,  merely  by  hU 
Atonement. 

Christ  was  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worlds  as  well 
as  for  his  disciples\  But  the  whole  world  is  not  included  in  the 
number  of  his  disciples. 

4thly.  Minkind  do  not  become  the  children  of  Christ  by  their 
obedience^  wrought  after  they  believe  in  him. 

No  man  ever  obeys  in  the  scriptural  sense,  until  after  he  has  be- 
lieved. Bet  men  are  children  of  Christ,  whenever  they  believe ; 
and  thaty  whether  they  live  to  perform  acts  of  obedience,  or  not* 
Multitudes,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  die  so  soon  after  be* 
lieving,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  perform  any  acts  of 
obedience  whatever.  All  these  are  disciples  of  Christ.  Meni 
theiefore,  are  justified  byfaith^  without  works  of  Law. 

As  these  are  all  the  modes,  in  which  mankind  have  ever  been 
supposed  to  become  disciples  of  Christ,  beside  that,  which  is  the 
main  subject  of  this  discourse ;  the  nccessaiy  conclusion  from  these 
observations  will  be,  that  men  become  his  children  byfaith^  accord^ 
ing  to  the  meaning  of  this  Covenant. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  case  furnishes  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  to  this  position.  Men,  in  their  original  state,  are 
ruined  and  helpless.  In  this  state,  Christ  offers  himself  to  them  as 
a  Saviour,  on  the  condition,  that  they  will  become  his;  or  that  thejf 
will  come  to  him;  or  that  they  will  give  themselves  up  to  him;  or 
in  other  words,  voluntarily  become  his.  In  the  xvii.  chapter  of  JohOi 
verse  3d,  Christ  says,  in  his  intercessory  prayer  to  God :  As  thou 
hast  given  Atm,  that  is,  Christy  power  over  ail  flesh  ;  thai  he  shouU 
gvoe  eternal  life  to  as  mawf  as  thou  hast  given  him.  In  the  9tk 
Verse,  he  says,  /  pray  not  for  the  worlds  but  for  them  which  thou 
Atf#l  gioenme;  for  they  are  thine.  And  all  mine  are  thine^  and 
IUm  etfmineim^Iam  glorified  in  them.  In  these  passages  we 
leaitt  tfast  the  radier  gave  to  Christ,  (nriginally,  some  of  the  humaof^ 
race}  tlMI  flU  thtee  are  Christ's  •  tkat  he  is  glorified  in  them;  and 
that  he  gives  them  eternal  life. 
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The  Cbv€fianl  of  Grace^  made  between  God  tnd  mankind,  it 
cimtained  in  these  words :  IwUl  be  your  Crod^and  y  shall  be  tmf 
people.  In  this  Covenant,  God  is  pleased  to  engage,  on  his  part, 
to  be  the  God  of  all  who  will  be  his ;  and  man,  on  his  part,  eives 
himself  up  to  Qod,  engaging  to  be  his.  Accordingly,  manUnd  are 
commanc^  to  yield  themselves  to  God.  Yield  your^ehee^  says 
Sf.  Patd  to  the  Romans,  wiio  Godj  as  those  that  are  alive  from  the 
dead.  Rom.  vi.  13.  Be  ye  not  stiff-necked^  89\d  Hezekiah  to  the 
braelitesj  as  your  fathers  were  ;  but  yield  yourselves  unto  the  Lord; 
and  serve  the  Lord^  that  the  fierceness  of  his  wrqlth  may  turn  away 
from  you. 

According  to  this  scheme,  which  is  every  where  the  scheme  of 
die  Scriptures,  those  who  are  children  of  Christ  become  such,  first, 
by  being  given  to  him  of  the  Father,  next  by  giving  themselves  to 
him,  and  men  by  bein^  received  by  him.  Him  that  cometh  unto  me 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  John  vi.  37.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  that^ 
which,  on  the  part  of  mankind,  makes  them  Christ's  children,  is 
their  oidH  voluntary  gift  of  themselves  to  him.  Accordingly  St. 
Patd^  speaking  in  tne  2d  Episde  to  the  Corinthians^  of  the  Mace* 
(foniart  Christians,  says,  that  they  first  gave  their  own  selves  to  the 
Lord.  Chapter  viii.  5. 

The  acty  by  which  the  voluntary  surrender  of  ourselves  to  Christ 
is  accomplished,  is  the  faith,  or  confidence,  of  the  Gospel.  When 
Christ  proposes  himself  to  us  as  a  Saviour,  it  is  plain,  that  we  have 
no  other  security  of  the  salvation,  which  he  promises,  beside  the 
promise  itself;  and  this  furnishes  no  security,  beside  what  is  con- 
tained in  his  character.  Confidence,  then,  in  his  character,  and  in 
bis  promise  as  founded  on  it,  is  that  act  of  the  mind,  by  wliich 
alone  it  renders  itself  to  Christ,  and  becomes  his ;  one  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  his  disciple  ;  his  follower.  Unless  the  soul  confide  in  him, 
it  is  plainly  impossible,  that  it  should  confide,  or  yield,  itself  to  him; 
and,  unless  it  yield  itself  to  him,  it  cannot  become  his.  But  the 
act  of  confiding  in  him  is,  in  the  case  specified,  the  act  also  of  con- 
fiding  itself  to  him. 

When  the  soul  thus  renders  itself  into  the  hands  of  Christ,*/  does 
it  on  his  own  terms.  It  casts  off  all  former  dependence  on  its  own 
righteousness,  whether  apprehended,  or  real,  for  acceptance  with 
God ;  for  forgiveness  ana  justification.  Conscious  of  its  entire 
unworthiness,  and  desert  of  the  Divine  anger,  the  reality  and  great- 
ness of  its  guih,  the  justice  of  its  condemnation,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  expiating  its  own  sins,  it  casts  itself  at  the  footstool  of 
his  mercy,  as  a  suppliant  for  mere  pardon ;  and  welcomes  him,  as 
the  glorious,  efficacious,  and  all-sufficient  Atonement  for  sin,  and 
Intercessor  for  sinners.  With  these  views,  and  affections,  it  yields 
itself  up  to  him,  as  a  free-will  offering,  with  an  entire  confidence 
in  all  that  he  hath  taught,  and  done,  and  suffered,  in  the  Divine 
character  of  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  In  this  manner  it 
becomes  his,  here  and  for  ever. 
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As  bis,  it  is  acknowledged,  in  accordance  with  that  glorious  pitxb- 
ise :  Him  tfiat  comelh  unto  me  will  I  in  no  wise  cast  out*  ^ .  As  his,  its 
name  is  written  in  the  LMmb^s  Book  of  life  ;  and  it  is  infiested  with 
a  sure,  indefeasible  title  to  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel ;  partic- 
ularly to  those,  recorded  in  the  2d  and  3d  chapttr  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  and  to  the  inheritance^  which  is  undejiled^  and  fadeth  not 
away* 

It  has  been  often  debated,  whether  mankind  are  justified,  in  the 
full  and  proper  sense,  in  this  world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
To  the  great  question,  concerning  the  manner  of  our  justilScation, 
this  point  appears  to  me  to  be  of  little  importance.  Whenever  a 
man  thus  gives  himself  into  the  hands  of  Christ,  he  becomes  his,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Covenant  of  Redemption  ;  and  his  title  to  justifi- 
cation, in  this  character,  is  complete.  Whenever,  therefore,  he 
enters  into  the  future  world ;  and  appears  before  the  Judge  of  the 

?uick  and  the  dead ;  he  comes,  in  a  character  acknowledged  in  the 
Covenant  of  Redemption,  with  a  title  to  acceptance,  founded  on 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  contained  in  that  covenant ;  and  pleads, 
with  certain  prevalence,  his  own  performance  of  the  condition,  on 
his  part ;  viz.  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  as  having  brought  him  within 
the  limits  of  that  promise.  As  Christ's,  then,  and  as  Christ's  alone ; 
as  one  of  his  seed ;  he  is  acknowledged,  forgiven,  acquitted,  and 
received  to  the  heavenly  inheritance. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  and  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
believer  is  not  thus  accepted  on  account  of  his  faith^  considered  as 
merit ;  or  as  furnishing  a  claim  in  the  nature  of  a  work  ofrighteouS' 
new,  sufficiently  excellent  to  deserve  justification^  either  wholly^  or 
partially.  Considered  in  every  other  light,  except  that  of  being 
one  of  Christ's  children  ;  or,  in  other  words,  considered  merely  as 
a  moral  being;  he  merits  nothing  at  the  hand  of  God,  but  anger 
and  punishment.  If  he  were  ioue  judged  according  to  his  works^ 
'  in  this  sensey  he  would  be  ruined.  For  although  many  of  his  ac- 
tions are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  really  virtuous;  yet  his  sins, 
also,  are  many  and  very  great;  enhanced  by  all  the  light  which  he 
has  enjoyed,  the  grace  which  he  has  received,  and  the  covenant 
which  he  has  made.  In  this  case,  he  would  come  before  God,  as 
a  mere  subject  of  Law  ;  no  jot  or  tittle  of  which  has  ceased  to  bind 
him  with  its  original  obligatory  force,  or  to  demand  from  him,  with 
all  its  original  authority,  exact  obedience.  Such  obedience  can, 
here,  be  the  only  possible-ground  of  justification ;  and  this  obedi- 
dience  was  never  rendered  by  any  child  of  Adam. 

II.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the  propriety^  with  which  Faith  is 
constituted  the  means  of  our  justification. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  we  are  not  justified  by  faith, 
because  it  renders  us  deserving  of  this  favour  at  the  hand  of  God. 
Still  there  is,  I  apprehend,  an  evident  propriety  in  constituting  faith 
the  means  of  our  justification.  If  returning  sinners  are  to  be  justified 
at  all ;  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  acknowledged,  that  it  must  be  proper 
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finr  Qt)A  to  justify  them,  m  iuch  a  mmmtt,  a$  MhaUmowi  ccnirUmtB 
to  his  glory,  annttuir  good.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to 
ht  the  real  consequence  of  the  lAanner,  in  which  th^  are  actaaliy 

justified. 

It  eontribuies  peculiarly  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  foikmingi 
among  other  particulars. 

1st.  It  is  a  dispensation  of  Grace  merely. 

Every  thing,  pertaining  to  this  dispensation  on  the  part  of  Ood^ 
fs  the  result  of  mere  sovereign,  unmerited  love.  This  attribute^ 
thus  considered,  is  by  the  divine  writers  every  where  spoken  of^ 
as  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Divine  character.  Whenever  they 
have  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  rise  above  themselves;  utter 
their  sentiments  with  a  kind  of  rapture ;  and  adopt  the  style  of  ex- 
clamation, rather  than  that  of  sober  description.  Who  art  thouj 
says  Zechariah^  O  great  moitntain  ?  Before  Zerubbabel  thou  shali 
become  a  plain;  and  he  shall  bring  forth  the  head^stone  thereof  with 
shoutings ;  crying^  Grace^  g^f^^^y  f^'o  >'•  Behold^  what  manner  of 
forf ,  says  Sl  John,  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  ttf ,  that  we  should 
he  called  the  sons  of  God!  For  this  cause ^  says  St.  Paul,  I  bow  my 
kneesunto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  JesusChrist;  thatye^beingrootedand 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend,  tsith  all  samts,  what  ts 
the  breadth^  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know  the 
love  of  Christy  which  passeth  knowledge*  Having  predestinated  us, 
says  the  same  Apostle,  tmto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  himself  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will^  to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  his  grace  ;  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the 
Beloved :  In  whom  we  have  redemption^  through  his  blood,  the  for^ 

fiveness  of  sins ^  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  Praise  the 
tordy  says  Davids  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endurethfor  ever  ! 
In  this  manner  the  subject  is  always  considered,  and  always  spoken 
of,  by  the  divine  writers.  1  shall  only  add,  that  the  Angels  them- 
selves appear  to  entertain  similar  thoughts  concerning  it ;  as  was 
abundantly  manifested,  when,  at  the  oirih  of  the  Saviour,  they 
sung.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  ;  and  on  earth  Peace  ;  Good-will 
towards  men. 

All  men  will  probably  agree,  that  love,  exercised  towards  ene- 
mies, is  the  fairest  and  most  illustrious  specimen  of  good-will,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Exercised  by  God  towards  sin- 
gers, not  only  his  enemies,  not  only  lost  and  rumed,  but  eminently 
vile  and  guilty  enemies,  it  is  certainly  seen  in  its  consummation.  In 
justifying  mankind  through  faith  in  tne  Redeemer,  this  manifesta- 
tion of  love  is  seen  in  its  fairest  and  most  finished  form.  All  the 
previous  steps,  indispensable  to  its  accomplishment,  and  beyond 
measure  wonderful,  were  dictated,  and  carried  into  execution,  by 
mere  grace.  By  mere  grace,  when  all  these  things  are  done,  is  the 
lAhner  accepted,  without  any  merit  of  his  own ;  and  only  in  the 
cSiaracter  ot  one,  who  has  confidentially  gi^ea  himself  to  Chrot. 
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In  this  diipen^ftlkvi,  chep,  Ai»  most  glorious  attribute  of  Go4  V 
seen  in  the  fairest  light. 
Sdljr.  It  is  fitted  to  prQduce  tht  greatest  degue  of  gratitude  m 


la  Luke  yii.  40,  we  are  told,  that  Simon  the  Pharisee,  at  who$^ 
house  our  Saviour  was  sitting  at  meat,  censured  him  for  8ufieringj||i 
poor,  smiul  woman  to  anoint  him  with  precious  ointment;  and  tS»t 
Christ  said  unto  him,  Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to  sayunta  tiue*  AxA 
he  sailh,  ^faster ^  say  om  There  was  a  certain  creditor^  wf%o  haa 
two  debtors  ;  the  one  owed  five  hundred  pence^  and  tht  other  fify* 
And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay^  he  frankly  forgave  them  hot\m 
Till  jne,  therefore^  which  of  them  wnll  love  him  most  ?  Simon  asir 
sweredy  and  saidj  J  suppose^  that  Ae,  to  whom  he  forgave  most.  And 
kt  said  witto  kim^  Tho/u  hast  rightly  judged* 

From  this  passage  of  Sctipture  it  is  evident,  that  fornvenesn 
confers  a  peculiar  obligation,  and  inspires  peculiar  gratitu^  j  aod 
that  this  obligation  and  gratitude  are  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
immber,  and  guilt,  of  the  sios  which  are  forgiven.  But  the  scheme 
€f  justification  by  faith,  bein^  a  scheme  of  mere  forgiveness,  widi^ 
«iit  anv  consideration  of  merit  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  justijS^ 
jed,  and  the  number  and  guilt  of  the  sins  foi^iv^n  being  very  gneal; 
ikf  fairjat  foundation  is  laid^  here,  for  the  highest  possiUe  gcatir 
tude.  This  emotion,  and  its  effects,  will  extend  through  eteiTUtv  $ 
and  constitute  no  smsdl  part  of  the  character,  usefulness,  and  feu- 
oity,  of  the  Redeemed ;  and  no  small  part  of  their  loveliuess  in  tbp 
«ight  of  their  Creator.  Had  mankind  been  justified  by  w^ks 
•either  xnbolly  or  partially,  this  affection,  and  its  jconsequencea^ 
could  not  .have  .existed  in  me  same  maimer,  nor  in  the  same  degree* 

3dly.  This  diqkensaiion  is  eminently  konournAle  to  Christ, 

St.  Paul,  in  1  Corinthians,  quoting  from  Jererifiah  9th,  delivers  it 
as  a  precept,  intended  universally  ,to  regulate  the  conduct  o^f  ma^ 
kind,  that  he  who  glorieih  should  glory  only  in  the  Lor^}  becau^ 
he  is  made  unto  uswisdom^  righteousness^  sanctificalianyMfid  rjedemp?' 
tion.  In  conformity  to  this  rule  of  conduct,  we  find  it  agsQi^c^  iip 
•the  5th  .of  the  {Revelation,  that  the  four  living  Qnes,  and  the  fo^ 
and  twenty  Elders^fell  down  -before  the  Lamb^and  su^  a  nfiw  sQngjf 
sayings  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book^  and  to  cpen  the  seats  tfierfr 
<tf;  for  thou  wast  slain  ;  and  hasit  r^deenfk^d  us  io  God  by  thy  blo^ 
out  of  every  kindred^  and  tongue^  andpeople^  and  nation.  AndJhatt 
made  us  Mnto  our  God  Kings  andP^riesls :  undm  shall  r^ign  on  .tj^ 
earth.  Immediately  upon  this,  .the  whole  host  of  heaven  excls^iooe^ 
with  a  loud  voice.  Worthy  is  the  hvmh^  that  was  slain^  to  receive  paw* 
evyond  riches^  and  wisdom^  and  str ength^  find  honour ^  and  glory,  Ofi^ 
blessing.  Finally,  both  heaven  and  earth  are  exhibited  as  unitiu 
with  one  voice  in  this  sublime  ascription :  Blessing,  andhonour^  and 
glory,  and  power,  he  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unta^ 
the  Lamb  J  for  ever  and  ever.    At  the  dose  of  this  act  of  celestial 
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worship,  the  four  livinl^Ones  subjoin  their  solemn  Amen!    This 
passage  needs  no  comment. 

In  me  scheme  of  justification  by  faith  it  is  evident,  that  all  the 
glory  of  saving  sinners  from  endless  ^ilt  and  misery,  and  of  rais- 
mg  them  to  immortal  happiness  and  virtue,  centers  in  the  Redeem- 
er ;  and  that,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  he  is  eminently  elo- 
jified,  in  this  manner,  in  those,  who  are  given  to  him  by  the  Famer 
as  his  children.  John  xvii.  10. 

4thly.  It  is  honourable  to  God^  that  he  should  annex  justification 
to  virtue  J  and  not  to  any  thing  of  a  different  nature. 

Faith  is  virtue.  But  the  works  of  mankind,  wrought  before  the 
existence  of  faith  in  the  soul,  are  in  no  sense  virtuous.  Faith,  also, 
is  the  commencement  of  virtue  in  man.  It  is  highly  honourable  to 
God,  that  he  should  annex  justification  to  the  first  appearance  of 
virtue  in  the  hmnan  character.  In  tbfc  manner,  he  exhibits,  in  the 
strongest  degree,  his  readiness  to  forgive,  accept,  and  save,  the  re- 
turning sinner ;  the  greatness  of  his  mercy,  which,  at  the  sight  of 
the  returning  prodigal,  hastens  to  meet,  and  welcome  him,  euuty  as 
be  has  been,  m  all liis  rags,  and  dirt,  and  shame,  merely  because 
he  has  set  his  fiaice  in  earnest  towards  his  Other's  house ;  and  the 
sublime  and  glorious  pleasure,  which  he  enjoys  in  findmg  a  son,' 
who  was  lost  to  all  good,  and  in  seeing  him,  once  deauj  alive  again 
to  useful  and  divine  purposes.  < 

5thly.  It  is  honourable  to  Ood^  that  he  should  annex  our  justifica- 
tion to  that  attribute^  which  is  the  true  source  of  virtuous  obedunceJ 

That  iaith  is  the  true  source  of  such  obedience,  in  all  its  forms 
and  degrees,  is  so  completely  proved  by  St.  Paul  in  the  xi.  Chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  as  to  admit  of  no  debate,  and  to 
demand  no  nirther  illustration.  He  declares  directly,  and  univer- 
sally, that  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  in  any  act 
whatever ;  and  that  by  faith  Enoch  in  his  obedience  pleased  God. 
By  necessary  consequence  all  the  other  worthies,  mentioned  in  that 
chapter,  pleased  him  also  for  the  same  reason.  On  account  of 
their  faith,  he  teaches  us,  that  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their 
God;  and  has  prepared  them  a  city ;  an  everlasting  residence,  a 
final  home,  in  the  neavenly  world.  Finally,  he  shows,  that  faith  is 
the  real  and  only  source  of  that  obedience,  which  is  the  most  ardu- 
ous, self-denying,  honourable  to  the  human  character,  and  eminent- 
ly pleasing  to  God.  In  a  word,  every  thing  truly  glorious,  which 
can  be  achieved  by  man,  he  declares,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
chapter,  to  be  achieved  by  faith  alone. 

St.  John^  also,  assures  us,  that  faith  is  the  victory^  which  over- 
Cometh  the  world;  the  real  power,  by  which,  on  our  part,  tempta- 
tions are  eflfectuallv  resisted,  snares  escaped,  enemies  overthrown, 
and  heaven  with  all  its  blessings  finally  won. 

While  this  scheme  of  justification,  therefore,  strips  man  of  all 

Eretensions  to  merit,  and  gives  the  whole  glory  of  his  salvation  to 
is  Maker,  it  fumishes  the  most  efficacious  means,  and  the  most 
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absolute  assurance,  of  his  future  obedience,  his  perpetual  improve* 
ment  in  holiness,  and  his  certain  advancement  towards  the  hei^ 
character,  which  he  will  ever  be  capable  of  sustaining.  The  obo* 
dtence,  springing  from  &ith,  is  voluntary,  filial,  ana  lovely.  AQ 
other  obedience  is  mercenary,  and  of  no  moral  worth.  It  will  not 
be  denied,  that  a  dispensation,  of  which  these  are  the  consequei^ 
ces,  is  highly  honourable  to  the  character  of  its  Author. 

Every  person,  who  has  attended  to  these  observations,  must 
clearly  see,  that  they  illustrate,  in  various  particulars,  the  uftJfulntH 
ofthii  ditptneatitm  to  man:  all  of  them  plainly  involving  personal 
advantages,  and  those  very  great,  to  the  justified ;  as  weu  as  pe* 
culiar  glory  to  the  Justifier.  Two  additional  observations  will 
contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  further  illustration  of  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

1st.  T%%9  dispensation  is  proJUabU  to  mankind^  as  it  renders  their 
justification  easy  and  eertam. 

Had  our  justification  been  made  to  depend  on  a  course  of  obe- 
(fience,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  we  should  have  been  involved 
in  many  perplexities  and  dangers.  Repentance  at  late  periods  of 
life  would,  particularly,  have  been  exceedingly  discouraged.  It 
will  not  be  aenied,  that  such  repentance  exists ;  nor,  however  rare 
we  may  suppose  it,  that  it  exists,  upon  the  whole,  in  many  in- 
stances. Nor  can  any  man  of  common  humanity  avoid  wishing, 
that  the  number  of  these  instances  may  be  greatly  increased.  Sudi 
instances  exist  even  on  a  d]ring  bed ;  and,  as  there  is  good  reason ' 
to  believe,  in  considerable  numbers.  But  how  discouraging  to 
such  persons  would  it  be,  to  know  that  their  Justification  was  de- 

Eendent  on  their  own  obedience !.  Is  there  not  every  reason  to 
elieve,  that  most,  if  not  all  persons,  in  these  circumstances,  would 
be  discourage!  from  every  efibrt,  and  lav  aside  the  attempt  aft 
hopeless.  What,  in  this  case  also,  would  become  of  children,  dv- 
ing  in  their  infancy  ?  and  what  of  persons,  perishing  by  shipwreck, 
the  sword,  and  innumerable  other  causes,  which  terminate  ufe  by  a 
sudden,  unexpected  dissolution  ? 

Further;  if  Justification  were  annexed  to  our  obedience f  how 
should  the  nature  and  deme  of  obedience  be  estimated  ?  How 
pure  must  it  be  ?  What  degree  of  contamination  mieht  it  admit, 
and  still  answer  the  end  ?  With  what  degree  of  uniformity  must 
it  be  continued  ?  With  what  proportion  of  lapses,  and  in  what 
degree  existing,  might  it  be  intermixed  ?  These  questions  seem 
not  to  have  been  answered  in  the  Scriptures.  Who  is  able  to  an- 
swer them  ? 

Again;  from  what  principle  in  man  shall  this  obedience  spring? 
From  the  mere  wish  to  gain  heaven  by  it?  Or  fix)m  a  virtuous 
principle?  From  a  virtuous  principle;  it  will  probably  be  an- 
swered. In  reply,  it  may  be  asked,  From  what  virtuous  principle? 
I  presume,  it  will  be  said.  From  love  to  God.  But  it  ought  to  te 
remembered,  that,  where  there  is  no  confidence,  there  is  no  loft, 
Vol.  IL  44 
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and  therefore  no  virtue.  Conse<juently,  there  is,  in  this  case, 
nddiing,  from  which  virtuous  obedience  can  spring.  How,  then, 
can  man  be  justified  by  his  obedience  ? 

But,  by  annezine  Justification  to  faith,  God  has  removed  all 
these  difl$culties  ana  dangers.  It  is  rendered  as  easy,  as  possible, 
to  our  attainment.  For  the  first  act  of  virtuous  regard  to  Gfod, 
which  is  exercised^  or  can  be  exercised,  by  a  returning  sinner,  isfaiih. 
If,  then,  he  can  do  any  thing,  which  is  praiseworthy,  or  virtuous, 
he  can  exercise  faith.  As  his  Justification  is  inseparably  annexed 
to  this  exercise  by  the  promise  of  God ;  it  is  as  certain,  as  that 
promise  is  sure. 

2dly.  This  scheme  provides  most  effectually  for  the  happiness  of 

man. 

Evangelical  faith  is  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  deUghtful  in  itself^ 
and  delightful  in  all  its  consequences.  Faith  is  a  well-spring  of 
water  flowing  out  unto  everlasting  life.  All  the  streams,  which 
proceed  from  it  in  the  soul  of  the  beLever,  are  sweet,  refreshing, 
and  life-giving.  Faith,  fixing  its  eye  on  the  unmerited  and  bouno- 
less  goodness  of  God,  sees,  m  the  great  act  of  Justification,  fiaiitb- 
fulness,  truth,  and  mercy,  displayed,  to  which  it  neither  finds,  nor 
wishes  to  find,  limits.  The  soul,  in  the  contemplation  of  what  itself 
has  been,  and  what  it  has  received,  becomes  fitted,  through  this 
confidence,  for  every  thing  excellent,  and  every  thing  desirable. 
Peace,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  joy,  rise  up  spontaneously  under 
its  happy  influence ;  and  flourish,  unfavourable  as  the  climate  and 
soil  arc,  with  a  verdure,  and  strength,  unwithering  and  unfading. 
All  the  gratitude,  which  can  exist  in  such  a  soul,  is  awakened  by 
the  strong  consciousness  of  immense  and  undeserved  blessings ; 
and  all  the  obedience  prompted,  which  can  be  found  in  such  a 
life.  Good,  of  a  celestial  kind,  and  superior  to  every  thing  which 
this  world  can  give,  is  really,  and  at  times  delightfully,  enjoyed ; 
and  supporting  anticipations  are  acquired  of  more  perfect  good  be- 
yond the  grave. 

This  extensive  and  all-important  subject  is  the  principal  theme 
of  St.  Paul's  discourse  in  the  seven  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.     In  the  8th  chapter,  he  derives  from  it  a  train  of  more 
sublime  and  interesting  reflections,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
passage  of  Scripture,  of  equal  extent.     He  commences  them  with 
this  triumphant  conclusion  from  what  he  had  before  said :  There  is, 
therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.     He  then  goes  on  to 
display,  in  a  series  of  delightful  consequences,  the  remedial  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel  upon  a  world,  ruined  by  sin,  and  condemned 
by  the  law  of  God ;  marks  the  immense  difference  between  the 
native  character  of  man,  as  a  disobedient  subject  of  law,  and  his 
renewed  character,  as  an  immediate  subject  of  grace ;  and  dis- 
closes, particularly,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  in  regenerat- 
ing, quickening,  purifying,  and  guiding  the  soul,  in  its  progress 
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towards  heaven.  The  consequences  of  this  agency  he  then 
describes  with  unrivalled  felicity  and  splendour ;  and  animateatfie 
Universe  with  anxious  expectation  to  see  the  day,  in  which  these 
blessed  consequences  shall  be  completely  discovered.  On  the 
consequences  themselves  he  expatiates  in  language  wonderfully 
lofty,  and  with  images  superlatively  magnificent.  fVhaiUhall  wcj 
then,  say  to  these  things  ?  he  exclaims  :  If  God  he  f^  us^  who  can 
be  against  us  ?  ffe,  that  spared  not  his  own  Sorij  but  delivered  him 
vp  for  us  ailj  how  shall  he  not^  with  Atm,  alsOj  freely  give  us  all 
things  F  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  GocPs  elect  ?  It 
is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  it  is  Christ  that 
died  ;  yea,  rather^  that  is  risen  again  ;  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand 
of  God;  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.  Who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ  f  Shall  tribulation^  or  distress^  or  perse^ 
cti/ton,  or  famine^  or  nakedness^  or  perils  or  sword  ?  JVoy,  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  hath 
loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded,  thai  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  Anr 
gels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord. 

Such  ought  to  be  the  thoughts  of  all,  who  read,  and  peculiarly  of 
all,  who  have  embraced,  the  Gospel.  Here  we  find  the  true  ap- 
plication of  this  doctrine ;  the  proper  inferences  to  which  it  con- 
ducts us.  We  could  not  have  ori^mated  them;  but  we  can  imbibe 
and  apply  them.  A  scene  is  here  opened  without  limits,  and 
without  end.  On  all  the  blessings,  here  disclosed,  eternity  is  in- 
scribed by  the  Divine  hand.  We  are  here  assured  an  eternal 
residence,  of  immortal  virtue,  inunortal  happiness,  and  immortal 
glory ;  of  intelligence  for  ever  enlarging,  of  affections  for  ever  ris- 
ing, and  of  conduct  for  ever  refining,  towards  perfection.  What- 
ever the  thoughts  can  comprehend ;  whatever  the  heart  can  wish ; 
nay,  abundantly  more  than  we  can  ask,  or  think,  is  here  by  the 
voice  of  God  promised  to  every  man,  who  possesses  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel.  When  we  remember,  that  all  these  blessings  were 
purchased  by  the  humiliation,  life,  and  death,  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 
can  we  fail  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  heaven :  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom^  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  !  Amen. 


ft-i 
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x  HIS  passage  of  Scripture,  together  with  a  part  of  the  ccmtext, 
is  directly  opposed  in  terms,  to  the  doctrine,  which  has  beenderi?- 
«i,  in  several  preceding  discourses,  fix>m  St.  PauPs  Episde  to  the 
Banuuu.  Infiaels,  and  particularly  Voltaire^  have  seized  the  occa- 
sioDf  which  they  have  supposed  themselves  to  find  here,  to  sneer 
against  theScriptures;and  nave  truimphanUy  asserted,  that  J^./amet 
and  St.  Paul  contradict  each  other  in  their  doctrine,  as  well  as  their 
phraseology.  Nor  are  Infidels  the  only  persons,  to  whom  this  pas- 
sage has  been  a  stumbling-block.  Divines  in  a  multitude  (rf  instan- 
ces, have  found  in  it  dijfllculties  which  they  have  plainljr  felt,  and 
have  diflfered,  not  a  litUe,  concermng  the  manner  m  which  it  is  to 
be  interpreted. 

Some  divines,  amon^  whom  was  the  first  President  Edwards, 
have  taught,  that  SL  James  speaks  of  justification  in  the  sight  of 
men  only  ;  while  St.  Paid  speaks  of  justif  cation  in  the  sight  of  God. 
This,  I  think,  cannot  be  a  just  opinion.  It  is  plain  from  the  21 — 23 
verses,  that  St.  James  speaks  of  the  same  justification,  which 
Mraham  received,  and  in  which  his  faith  was  counted  unto  him 
for  rightumsness.     It  is  also  evident  fix)m  the  14th  verse,  in  the 

Suestion,  can  faith  save  him  ?    From  this,  it  is  plain,  that  St. 
amis  had  his  eye  upon  the  justification,  to  which  salvation  is 
annexed. 

Another  class  of  divines  have  supposed,  that  St.  James  teaches^ 
Ktre^  a  legal  or  meritorious  jwtification ;  and  that  this  is  the  true 
doctrine  if  the  Gospel  concerning  this  subject.  St.  Paul^  they  there- 
fore conclude,  is  to  be  so  understood  as  to  be  reconcileable  with 
St.  James  in  this  doctrine. 

Others,  among  whom  are  the  late  Bishop  Home^  and  Dr.  Mack- 
night,  suppose,  that  St.  James  speaks  of  our  justification,  as  accom- 
plishedj  in  part,  by  those  good  works,  which  are  produced  by  faith  ; 
and  this  they  maintain,  also,  to  be  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
believed,  that  this  scheme  has  been  alreadv  proved  to  be  unsound, 
but  as  it  is  true  that  St.  James  really  speaks  of  such  works,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  manner,  m  which  he  speaks  of  them, 
more  particularly  hereafter. 
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Others,  and  among  them  Pool,  (whose  comment  on  this  chapter 
is  excellent)  suppose,  that  Si.  Paid  ipealu  of  justification  pr^fff" 
fy  so  calied;  and  St.  James  of  the  manifesiationy  orpifoof  of  ik&i 
justijicaiion.  That,  in  this  sense,  the  Apostles  are  perfectjv  rec- 
oncileabk,  I  am  ready  to  acfanit ;  but  am  mclined  to  ooiibt  whether 
this  is  the  sense,  in  which  St.  James  is  really  to  be  understood. 

By  this  time  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  hear  Ae,  that  there 
is  some  real  difficulty  in  a  comparison  of  this  passage  of  St.  James 
with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  By  a  real  difficulty  I  do  not  intend, 
that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  these  two  Apostles :  for,  I 
apprehend,  there  is  none :  but  I  intend,  that  there  is  so  much  ob* 
scurity  in  this  discourse  of  Si.  James j  as  to  have  led  divines  of 
mat  respectability  and  worth  to  understand  his  words  in  very  dif- 
ferent manners;  and  prevented  them  from  agreeing,  even  when 
.)iarmonious  enoueh  as  to  their  general  systems,  in  any  one  inter- 
pretation of  the  Apostle^s  expressions.  Even  this  is  not  all.  Lu- 
ther went  so  far,  as,  on  account  of  this  very  chapter,  to  deny  the 
inspiration  of  St,  James :  and  one  of  LuXher^s  followers  was  so 
displeased  with  it,  as  to  charge  this  Apostle  with  wilful  falsehood. 

St.  James  has  been  called,  with  more  boldness  than  accuracy,  a 
writer  of  paradoxes.  This  character  was,  I  presume,  given  of 
him  from  the  pithy,  sententious,  and  figurative  manner,  in  which  he 
delivers  his  thoughts.  This  manner  of  writing,  very  common 
among  the  Asiatics,  seems  to  have  been,  originauy,  derived  book 
their  poetry.  The  most  perfect  example  of  it  in  the  poetical  form, 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  part  of  tne  book  of  Proverbs,  com- 
mencing with  the  10th  chapter,  and  ending  with  the  29th.  Here, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  there  is  no  connexion  intended,  nor 
formed,  between  the  successive  sentences.  The  nine  first  chapters, 
the  book  of  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes,  are  examples  of  the  nearest 
approximation  to  this  unconnected  manner  of  writing,  in  continued 
mscourses,  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit.  In  all  these,  although  a 
particular  subject  is  pursued  through  a  considerable  length,  vetthf 
connexion  will  be  found,  almost  invariably,  to  lie  in  the  thought 
only.  The  transitions  are,  accordingly,  bold,  and  abrupt;  and 
firequently  demand  no  small  degree  of  attention,  in  order  to  under* 
stand  them.  Probably,  they  are  more  obscure  to  us,  than  they 
were  to  the  Asiatic  nations,  to  whom  this  mode  of  writing  was  &- 
miliar :  since  we  have  learned  from  the  Gruks  to  exhibit  the  con- 
nexions, and  transitions  of  thought,  universally,  in  words ;  and  to 
indicate  them  clearly  in  the  forms  of  expression.  The  wisdom  of 
the  son  of  StracA,  is  another  example  of  the  same  nature,  which 
may  be  fairly  classed  with  those  already  mentioned;  as  may  also 
the  prophecy  of  Hosea.  Every  person,  in  reading  diese  wntiDffSi 
nrast  perceive  a  degree  of  obscurity,  arising,  not  only  from  the 
concise  and  figurative  language,  but  from  me  abruptness  of  the 
transitions  also,  which  at  times  renders  it  extrenely  difficult  to  Izace 
A«  comiezioii  of  ^  tktouglits. 
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Si*  James  approaches  nearer  to  this  manner  of  writing,  than  any 
ottter  prosaic  writer  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  He  is  bolder, 
more  ugurative,  more  concise,  and  more  abrupt.  That  there  should 
be  some  diAcuIty  in  understanding  him  satisfactcnrily  ought  to  be 
expected  as  a  thmg  of  course.  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  dif- 
ferent meanings  should  be  annexed  to  the  writings  of  this  Aposde : 
and  ih>m  thi^source  only,  as  I  believe,  are  these  different  interpre- 
tations derived. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  of  which  the  use  may  easi- 
ly be  perceived,  I  now  assert,  that  both  ApostltM  speak  of  the  same 
justification ;  that  which  is  before  God;  and  that  they  are  perfectly 
harmonious  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  justification  ly  faith  withotU 
works. 

To  elucidate  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remark,  that  there  are  two  totally  different  kinds  of  iaith  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures ;  one,  a  speculative  belief,  or  mere  assent  to 
probable  evidence  ;  the  other,  the  confidence,  which  has  been  al- 
ready described  in  these  discourses.  From  the  former  of  these, 
obedience  to  God  never  sprang,  and  cannot  spring.  The  latter  is 
the  source  of  all  obedience.  As  both,  however,  are  called  b^  the 
same  name,  each  has,  in  its  turn,  been  declared  to  be  the  fieath  to 
which  justification  is  annexed.  To  both,  this  character  was  chal- 
lenged in  the  days  of  the  Aposdes.  That  doctrine  of  jf nitnomtan- 
tm,  from  which  the  name  is  derived,  began  in  the  days  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  viz.  that  we  are  released  by  the  Gospel  from  obedience  to  the 
Law.  Of  course,  whoever  embraced  this  doctrine  believed  his 
feith  to  be  sufficient  for  his  justification,  without  any  works  of  right- 
eousness. Against  this  error,  I  believe  with  Doddridge  and  others, 
the  Apostle  James  directed  this  discourse.  The  question  which  he 
discusses,  was  not  whether  we  were  justified  by  evangelical  faith  on^ 
(y  /  ^^t  partially  by  that  faith^  and  partially  by  the  works  which  it 
produces  ;  but  whether  we  are  justified  byfaith,  in  its  nature  unpro^ 
duciive  of  works  ;  viz.  mere  speculative  belief;  or^  whether  we  are 
justified  by  faith  of  the  Gospel^  from  which  all  works  of  righteous- 
ness flowy  of  course.  That  this  account  of  the  subject  is  true,  I 
shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

St.  James  introduces  his  discussion  of  this  subject  with  these 

Questions :  Wliat  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he 
ath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  Can  faith  save  him  ?  In  the 
original  it  is  t)  ^a^\^ ;  the  faith,  which  the  man  declares  himself  to 
have ;  or,  as  it  is  correctly  rendered  by  Macknight,  and  various 
other  commentators,  this  faith,  can  this  faith  save  him  ?  Undoubt- 
edly it  can,  if  it  can  justify  him ;  but  this  is  no  where  asserted  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  justifying  faith  of  St.  Paul  is  the  faith  which 
worketh  by  love  ;  the  laith  of  the  heart,  with  which  alone  man  be- 
lieveth  unto  righteousness. 

The  uselessness  of  this  faith  St.  James  then  elucidates  by  an  al- 
lusion to  that  inactive  and  worthless  benevolence,  so  celebrated,  in 
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modern  times,  by  Godwin  and  other  philosophers,  /fa  brother  or 
sister  he  naktd^  and  destittUe  of  daily  food^  and  one  of  you  say  moUo 
themj  Depart  in  peace  :  be  ye  warmed  and  be  ye  filled:  notmithr' 
standings  ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the 
body  :  what  doth  it  profit  P  As  this  philanthropy  is  not  only  of  no 
use,  and  therefore  of  no  value,  but  a  reproach  to  him  who  professes 
it,  because  his  conduct  gi^es  the  lie  to  his  professions ;  so  the  faith 
of  him,  who  believes  the  Gospel,  and  whose  life  is  not  governed 
by  the  all-important  doctrines  and  precepts,  which  it  contains,  is 
equally  destitute  of  worth,  and  equally  reproachful  to  his  charac- 
ter. In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  the  following  verse,  it  is  deadj 
being  alone  ;  or,  as  in  the  Greek,  by  itself 

'  In  the  18th  verse,  he  proves  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  such 
a  faith  is  not  the  faith  of  Christians.  Yea^  a  man^  that  is,  a  Chris- 
tian ;  may  say.  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works :  shew  me  thy 
faith  withotU  thy  works^  and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works* 
Christ  taught  the  great  doctrine,  that  Christians  were  to  be  known 
by  their  fruits  onlu  ;  and  that  these  were  the  true,  regular,  and  in- 
variable, proofs  of  that  faith,  by  which  they  were  constituted  Chris- 
tians. But  the  faith,  which  is  without  works,  is  incapable  of 
having  its  existence  proved  at  all.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  the 
faith  of  Christians. 

In  the  20th  verse  he  exhibits  this  subject  In  a  manner,  which  puts 
the  account  here  given  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy.  TTiou 
believest  that  there  is  one  God;  thou  doest  well :  the  devils  alsoj  be* 
lievt,  and  tremble.  The  devils,  (ra  ^aifjioyfa,  the  daemons^  are,  and 
by  St.  James  are  declared  to  be,  the  subjects  of  speculative  belief; 
but  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  they  can  be  the  subjects  of  justi- 
fying faith.  But  St.  James  teaches  us,  that  the  faith,  of  which  he  is 
speaking,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  devils. 

With  the  same  precision  he  exhibits  the  same  thing  under  a  dif- 
ferent form,  in  the  20th  verse.  Bui  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man! 
that  faith  without  works  is  dead?  The  Greek  words  for  vain  man 
are  avd^uies  ksvs  ;  properly  rendered  false  man,  or  hypocrite.  But 
surely  the  faith  of  the  hypocrite  is  not  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  The 
last  part  of  this  verse  would  be  better  translated  a  faith  without 
works  is  dead,  that  is,  a  faith  which  is  without  works. 

In  the  four  following  verses,  St.  James  illustrates  this  subject  by 
a  comparison  of  this  faith  of  the  hyprocrite  with  that  of  Abraham. 
Was  not  Abraham,  our  father,  justified  by  works  when  he  had  offered 
Isaac,  his  son,  upon  the  Altar  ?  Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with 
his  works,  and  by  works  was  made  perfect  ?  And  the  Scripture 
was  fulfilled,  which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God :  and  it  was  im- 
puted unto  him  for  righteousness.  And  he  was  called  the  Friend  of 
God.  Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by  faith  only. 

In  this  part  of  the  chapter  all  the  real  difficulty  lies.    To  explain 
the  true  import  of  it,  let  St.  James  be  his  own  commentator.    After 
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having  given  us  the  declaration,  that  Jibrahmn  was  justified  bj 
woks,  when  he  offered,  or,  as  in  the  original,  l^Ui  tjp,  Isaac  ttpan 
Ae  Altar  J  and  taught  us,  tbaX  faith  co-operated  miih  ku  works  ;  and 
that  fnt  works  his  faith  was  perfected  ;  he  says,  in  the  33d  verse, 
ttiat  Su  Scrwture  was  ftd/illed,  that  is,  confirmed,  which  saiih^ 
Abraham  believed  Ood,  and  it  was  counted  to  hum  for  rifhteousness  t 
and  he  was  called  the  Friend  of  God.  This  passa^^  of 'Scripture  is 
found  in  the  xv.  chapter,  and  the  6th  verse  of  Grenesis.  That, 
wUch  he  believed,  was  these  two  declarations :  7)ltf  shall  not  he 
thine  heir ;  viz*  Eliezer  of  Damascus  ;  hut  he,  who  shall  come  forth 
md  of  thine  own  bowels,  shall  be  thine  heir :  and  again  ;  Look  now 
toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them: 
and  he  said  unto  him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be.  Confidins  in  these 
promises  was  that  act  of  Abrahiun,  concerning  which  it  is  said,  in 
me  following  verse.  He  believed  in  Jehovah,  atul  he  counted  it  to  AtiA 
for  righteousness.  The  act  of  lifting  up  Isaac  on  the  Altar,  by 
which,  St.  James  says,  this  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  that  is,  cor^rm^ 
ed,  existed  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards.  In  what  sense, 
then,  did  that  act  confirm  this  declaration  of  Scripture  ?  Plainly 
in  this :  it  showed,  that  the  faith  of  AbrtAam  was  the  genuine  faith 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  real,  operative  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
God.  This  it  showed  in  a  very  forcible  light,  because  the  obedi* 
ence  was  singularly  great  and  self-denying.  Exclusively  of  this, 
It  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  sense,  in  which  the  declaration  can 
be  true.  That  Abraham  was  justified  by  ^aith,  and  by  that  very 
act  of  faith  here  recited,  is  expressly  declared  by  St.  Paul,  Ro- 
mans iv.  and  Galatians  iii. ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  disputed.  It 
is  of  no  significance,  here,  to  say,  that  Abraham* s  justification  was 
not  completed  in  this  world,  b%U  will  be  completed  at  the  final  trial  ^ 
or  that  it  was  completed,  when  he  entered  the  future  world.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  his  title  to  justification  was 
complete,  and  certain,  when  his  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  right- 
eousness.   Had  he  then  died,  he  would  have  been  accepted  of 


of  obedience,  existing  a  lon^  time  afterwards,  could  not  alter  that, 
which  was  past ;  nor  afiect  in  any  manner  the  justification  of  Abra- 
ham, which  was  already  made  certain. 

From  these  observations  it  is,  I  trust,  sufficiently  evident,  thai 
Ais  very  case  put  by  St.  James,  is  a  clear  proof,  unless  we  are  wil- 
ling to  deny  an  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  as  quoted  by  him, 
ana  vmtten  by  Moses,  that  we  are  not  justified,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  by  works,  in  the  common  meaning  of  that  phraseology; 
and  that  the  true  doctrine  of  St.  James  is  no  other,  than  that  we  are 
not  justified  by  a  speculative  belief  which  is  without  works  i  but 
by  tne  fiuth  of  the  uospel  which  worketh  by  love. 


V 
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This  is  further  evident  from  the  last  clause  of  the  23d  verse  j 
And  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God.  That,  which  made  him  the 
friend  of  God,  was  his  faith,  his  confidence  in  God.  The  act  of 
offering  Isaac  could  in  no  sense  make  him  the  friend  of  God ;  but 
was  merely  a  signal  and  glorious  proof  of  this  confidence,  and  the 
friendship,  whicn  it  involved,  and  produced. 

If  these  observations  be  admitted  as  just,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  the  two  remaining  verses.  The  case  of  Rahab^  in  the 
following  verse,  is  perfectly  explained  by  that  of  Abraham.  In  the 
concluding  verse.  Si.  James  solemnly  repeats  the  great  doctrine  of 
this  passage,  which,  by  repeating  it  in  three  different  instances,  he 
clearly  proves  to  be  the  main  thing,  on  which  he  meant  to  insist^ 
in  these  concise  and  emphatical  words :  For  as  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  dead^  so  faith  withotU  works  is  dead  also  ;  or  as  I  should 
render  »/,  a  faith  without  works,  that  is,  such  a  faith,  as  is  without 
works.  The  meaning  of  St.  James  is  not  that  Evangelical  faith, 
when  it  is  without  works,  is  dead ;  for  it  cannot  exist  without  pro* 
ducing  good  works ;  but  that  such  a  faith,  as  is  unproductive  of 
good  works ;  viz.  a  mere,  speculative  belief;  is  dead  ;  and  like  a 
corpse,  from  which  the  soul  has  fled,  is  absolutely  useless,  and 
loathsome  to  every  beholder. 

Having  finishea  the  remarks,  which  I  proposed  to  make  on  this 
passage  of  St.  James,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  the  real  influence 
of  good  works  on  the  justification  of  mankind. 

1  St.  When  we  confide  ourselves  to  Christ,  we  do  it  according  to 
his  ozon  terms. 

Among  these,  he  has  required  us  to  do  all  things  whatsoever  he 
has  commanded  tu  ;  and  to  walk  as  he  also  walked.  But  his  com- 
mands involve  every  good  work ;  and  his  example  has  presented 
to  us  an  universal  system  of  good  works,  actually  done  by  himself. 
To  obey  him,  and  to  be  like  him,  is  therefore  to  perform  every 
good  work. 

All  this,  also,  he  has  required  us  to  do  voluntarily,  faithfully,  and 
alway.  When,  therefore,  we  confide  in  Christ,  we  surrender  our- 
selves into  his  hands  with  a  fixed  intention,  a  cordial  choice,  of 
universal  obedience,  as  our  whofe  future  conduct. 

2dly.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel  cannot  exist  without  good  works. 

To  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I  appeal  as 
complete  proof  of  this  position.     That  principle  in  the  soul,  which 

SroQuced  the  many,  various,  difficult,  and  exalted  acts  of  obe- 
ience,  recorded  in  this  chapter,  is  beyond  a  debate  the  well- 
spring  of  all  obedience.  The  connexion  between  these  things  is 
inseparable ;  and  where  the  one  does  not  exist,  the  other  cannot. 
In  this  sense,  then,  a  man  is  truly  said  to  be  justified  by  works ; 
that  he,  who  has  the  good  works,  which  spring  from  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  will  be  justified ;  and  he,  who  has  them  not,  will  not  be 
justified.  The  title  of  the  believer  to  justification  is  certain,  and 
complete,  so  soon  as  he' believes;  because  be  wiU  never  cease 
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to  believe ;  and  his  faith  will  never  cease  to  optnrate  in  univer- 
sal obedience.  But  were  we  to  suppose  a  case,  which  neve^ 
existed,  and  cannot  exist;  viz.  that  a  man  should  believe  with 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  should  afterwards  cease  to  per- 
form good  works;  that  man,  undoubtedly,  would  never  obtain 
justification.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  become  a  final  apostate, 
ahd  an  outcast  from  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Thus  have  I  express- 
ed my  own  views  of  the  doctrine,  contained  in  this  discourse  of  St» 
James;  and  shall  only  add,  that  this  is  equally  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Pauly  of  Christ,  and  of  the  whole  Bible. 

The  observations,  made  in  this  discourse,  naturally  suggest  the 
following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  //  is  evident  from  this  discourse  of  St.  James,  that  no  atiri- 
bute^  or  prindpUj  is  of  any  value^  except  as  it  produces  good  works* 

By  good  works  I  intend  here,  and  throughout  this  sermon,  all 
acts  of  piety,  benevolence,  and  self-government.  Two  of  these, 
feith  and  benevolence,  or  things  whicn  claim  to  be  faith  and  bene- 
volence, are  examined  in  form  by  St.  James  ;  viz.  the  feith  of  An- 
tinomians,  and  the  philanthropy  of  modern  Infidels  ;  and  both  are 
proved,  irresistibly,  to  be  useless,  and  worthless.  What  is  true  of 
these  is  true  of  all  other  principles,  and  opinions,  sustaining  the 
same  general  character.  The  end  of  all  thmking,  and  feeling,  is 
action.  Whatever  terminates  not  in  this  is  a  mere  cheat ;  a  mass 
of  rubbish;  a  nuisance  lo  ourselves,  and  to  mankind.  All  the 
good,  done  in  the  Universe,  is  done  by  action.  The  most  perfect 
and  glorious  principles,  which  belong  to  the  Intelligent  character; 
those,  which  constituted  the  bliss  of  paradise ;  those,  which  con- 
stitute the  superior  bliss  of  heaven ;  would  be  shorn  of  almost  all 
their  radiance,  were  they  to  cease  from  their  activity.  There  is,  I 
acknowledge,  in  the  reception  of  truth,  and  the  indulgence  of  vir- 
tuous affections,  an  inherent  value ;  a  delightfulness,  inwoven  in 
their  own  nature.  The  subject  of  them,  if  he  were  prevented  by 
accidental  circumstances  from  doing  good,  would,  I  acknowledge, 
still  find  real  delight  in  the  things  themselves.  But,  were  he  to 
cease  from  doing  good,  when  it  was  in  his  power,  he  would  be 
stripped  of  all  his  virtue,  and  glory,  and  of  almost  ail  his  enjoyment. 
To  him^  says  St,  Jamesy  that  tcnoweth  to  do  good^  and  doeth  it  notj 
to  him  it  is  sin.  Good  actions,  only,  are  blessings  to  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  only  proofs  of  excellence  of  character. 

In  this  ^eat  particular  the  Scriptures  differ,  boundlessly,  front 
the  favourite  philosophy  of  modern  times.  Philosophy  is  satisfied 
with  good  words,  and  good  wishes.  The  Scriptures,  while  they 
require  these,  demand  with  infinite  authority,  and  indispensably  to 
our  acceptance  with  God,  what  is  inestimably  more  valuable : 
good  actions.  Philosophy  is  satisfied  to  say,  with  coolness  and 
composure,  to  the  naked,  starving  wfitch :  Depart  m  peace :  6« 
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thouzoatmed;  and  be  thoufilkd.  The  Scriptures,  witn  a  divine 
compassion  for  the  sufferer,  and  with  an  equal  concern  for  the  Vfjj/t 
interest  of  him  who  possesses  the  means  of  relief,  compel  us,  bjr 
infinite  authority,  ana  an  infinite  example,  to  clothe,  to  feed,  and  to 
bless,  so  far  as  is  within  our  power,  all  the  children  of  want  and 
wo.  Beyond  this,  they  require  all  useful  conduct,  whether  it  im- 
mediately respects  Godl^  our  fellow-creatures,  or  ourselves ;  and  Iq 
this  manner  provide  effectually  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  in 
the  present  world,  and  for  their  immortal  good  in  the  world  to 
come. 

2dly.  Wt  here  see^  that  the  Scriptures^  and  the  Scriptures  anlify 
furnish  us  with  an  effectual  source  of  good  works » 

No  obedience  is  of  any  worth  in  the  sieht  of  God,  or  man,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  voluntary.  Godloveth  the  cheerful  giver  ^  and 
with  his  views  those  of  mankind  perfectly  coincide.  No  obedience 
of  our  children  or  servants,  no  offices  of  our  friends  or  neighbours, 
are  of  any  value  in  our  estimation,  besiies  those  which  spnng  from 
the  heart. 

Of  this  obedience,  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  Evangelical  faith  is 
the  genuine  spring,  and  the  only  spring,  in  the  present  world.  The 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  as  I  have  frequcnUy  had  occasion  to  observe, ' 
is  an  affectionate  confidence  in  the  character  of  Christ ;  in  which  it 
surrenders  itself  to  him  on  his  own  conditions,  to  be  his,  and  to  be 
emploved  wholly,  and  for  ever,  in  his  service.  To  the  mind,  under 
the  influence  of  this  spirit,  Christ,  together  with  all  his  pleasure, 
commands,  ordinances,  and  instructions,  becomes  supremely  de- 
lightful. Obedience  to  his  commands  is  to  such  a  mind,  of  course, 
voluntary,  cheerful,  and  perpetual.  Its  faith  is  the  commence- 
ment, and  in  a  fallen  creature  the  only  commencement,  as  well  as 
the  future  support,  and  soul,  of  the  virtuous  character. 

In  the  experience  of  mankind  this  great  truth  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved.  The  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  alone,  trans- 
formed the  first  Christians  from  idolaters  into  saints ;  beautified 
their  minds  with  every  grace ;  and  jidorned  their  lives  with  every 
amiable  action.  Faith  alone  induced  them  boldly  to  renounce 
idols,  and  to  worship  the  only  living  and  eternal  God.  Faith  with- 
drew them  from  impiety,  deceit,  fi^ud,  cruelty,  revenge,  intemper- 
ance, and  impurity ;  and  rendered  them  pious,  sincere,  just,  kind, 
forgiving,  temperate,  and  chaste.  Faith,  finally,  enabled  them  to 
overcome  all  worldly  considerations,  and  affections ;  and  to  meet 
the  rack,  the  fageot,  and  the  cross,  in  the  lively  hope,  the  support- 
ing assurance,  oi  being  approved  by  their  Maker,  and  receiving 
firom  his  hand  a  crown  of  immortal  glory.  In  faith,  and  its  effects, 
aU  real  goodness  of  character  in  the  race  of  man,  all  that  is  pleas- 
ing in  the  sight  of  God,  has  fi-om  that  time,  nay,  firom  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  present  hour,  been  found.  Nor  is  there 
any  other  entrance  upon  a  life  of  virtue,  nor  any  other  foundation 
of  persevering  in  real  Afijellence* 
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In  this  all-important  particular  the  Scriptures  differ,  infinitely, 
firom  the  efforts  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  never  made  a  sin|^ 
man  really  virtuous,  or  really  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God.  Cicero^ 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  learned  of  the 
heathen  philosophers,  declares,  m  an  unqualified  manner,  that  they, 
so  far  as  lie  knew,  had  never,  even  in  a  single  instance,  reformed 
either  themselves  or  their  disciples.  Those,  who  are  extensively 
acquainted  with  modem  infidels,  perfectly  know,  that  their  princi- 
ples have  been  equally  unproductive  of  any  proofs  of  a  virtuous 
character. 

But  the  Scriptures,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  have,  in 
an  endless  multitude  of  instances,  effectuated  this  glorious  reforma- 
tion of  man.  Long  before  the  Canon  was  begun  by  Moses^  a  vast 
number  of  the  human  race,  by  embracing  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts, now  published  in  the  Scriptures,  and  then  communicatea  by 
occasional  Kevelations,  became  the  subjects  of  holiness,  and  the 
heirs  of  endless  life.  In%l  these,  through  every  ase,  and  every 
country,  the  same  faith  was  the  sole  source  of  all  their  excellent 
and  honourable  conduct  towards  God,  and  towards  mankind.  By 
faith,  says  St,  Paul,  Abel  offered  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than 
Cain,  bv  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  set  death. 
By  faith  Jsoah,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark.  By  faith  Abra-^ 
ham,  being  called  of  God  to  go  out  into  a  place,  which  he  should  after 
receive  as  an  inheritance,  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself  concerning  these  worthies ; 
mid  they  in  this  respect  are  representatives  of  all  the  good  men, 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Their  faith  was  the  faith  of  all 
such  men  ;  and  all  the  virtuous  conduct  of  such  men  sprang  from 
the  same  source  whence  theirs  was  derived. 

3dly.  From  these  things  it  is  evident,  that  no  religion,  excqft 
Christianity,  is  of  any  value. 

The  end  of  all  doctrines  and  systems,  which  profess  to  be  use- 
ful, is  no  other,  than  to  make  men  virtuous.  This  end  Christianity 
accomplishes  ;  but  it  has  been  accomplished  by  no  religion  beside. 
While  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  continued  to  be  the  only  re- 
ligion, established  by  God;  it  was  in  substance,  and,  as  understood 
by  the  saints  of  that  period,  the  same  with  the  religion  of  the  New. 
The  chief  difference  was,  that  they  believed  in  a  Messiah,  then  fu- 
ture ;  and  Christians  believe  in  a  Messiah,  who  has  actually  ap- 
peared. To  them  the  Gospel  was  preached,  as  well  as  to  Abraham  ; 
and  they  all  believed  in  the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  Abraham  ;  and 
it  was  counted  to  them  for  righteousness.  With  Abraham  they  re- 
joiced to  see  the  day  of  Christ  afar  off,  and  saw  it,  and  were  glad. 
With  Job,  they  knew  that  their  Redeemer  lived,  and  that  he  would 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth :  and  that,  though,  after  their 
skin,  worms  would  destroy  their  bodies,  yet  in  their  flesh  they  should 
see  God. 

fioi  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  be^eve,  that  any  other  reli- 
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fion  has  contributed,  at  all,  to  make  men  virtuous.  SImie  truths 
ave  been  found  in  every  relieion ;  but  thev  have  universalis  so 
abounded  in  falsehoods,  and  those  falsehoods  have  been  so  aoso- 
lutely  believed,  and  obeyed,  that  no  moral  good  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  nave  warrant- 
ed, and  effectuated,  evils,  which  cannot  be  measured ;  sins  with 
out  bounds,  and  miseries  without  number.  Those,  who  believed 
them  most  sincerely,  and  obeyed  them  with  the  greatest  zeal,  were 
amone  the  most  profligate  of  their  votaries. 

4thly.  It  is  evident  from  this  discourse  ofStm  James^  that  the  reH^ 
giotis  character  of  all  men  is  to  he  estimated  by  their  works* 

Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works  ;  that  is,  if  thou  canst;  and 
I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works.  A  faith  without  works  is 
nothing  in  the  Christian  scheme ;  and  can  be  shown  neither  to  our- 
selves nor  to  others.  Let  us,  then,  be  just  to  ourselves,  and  try 
ourselves  as  God  will  try  us  hereafter.  Let  us  place  no  confr- 
^'deoce,  no  hope,  in  a  faith,  which  is  wif^ut  works;  .nor  eter  dream 
that  it  is  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  By  our  fruit  s^  he  who  searcheth 
the  hearts,  and  trieth  the  reins,  has  declared,  our  characters  are  to 
be  known.  By  this  great  rule  of  decision,  then,  ought  every  one 
to  examine  himself.  If  our  faith  worketh  by  love ;  if  it  hath  its 
fruit  unto  holiness  ;  its  end  will  be  everlasting  life :  if  not,  it  will 
only  become  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 
In  what  a  dreadful  manner  will  the  speculative  believer  be  disap- 

Eointed,  to  find  that  the  foundation,  on  which  he  built,  was  nothing  ^ 
ut  sand !  and  how  will  he  feel,  when  he  sees  that  building  swept*-^ 
away  by  the  final  tempest !  How  will  it  embitter  even  perdition 
itself,  to  have  been  in  this  world  secure  of  eternal  life,  to  have 
gone  to  the  grave  with  peace  and  hope,  beUeving  ourselves  to  be 
true  disciples  of  Christ,  children  of  tne  covenant,  and  heirs  of  a 
blessed  immortality ;  and  to  be  first  awakened  out  of  this  pleasing, 
flattering,  delusive  dream,  by  the  condemning  voice  of  the  Judge ! 
Oh,  that  we  were  wise ;  that  we  understood  tnese  things ;  that  we 
would  consider  our  latter  end ! 


« 


SERMON  LXIX. 


JUSTIFICATION. ^JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH  DOES  NOT  LESSEN  THE 

OBLIOATIOKS,   OR   THE   MOTIVES,   TO   OBEDIENCE. 


RMiAifC  iii.  31. — !>•  we  then  make  void  the  law  tkrmtghfaHkf  Ood  forbid:  yea, 

we  eriablitk  the  law. 

In  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
firove  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  without  works. 

Beside  the  direct  opposition  made  to  this  doctrine,  it  has  been 
opposed  on  account  ik  its  apprehended  consequences,  particularly, 
on  account  of  this  important  consequence :  that  it  renders  the  Lam 
o^  Ood  useless^  as  a  rule  of.  obedience.  This  objection  St.  Paul 
nresaw,  and  thought  proper  to  anticipate,  in  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture :  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  God  forbid: 
vea,  toe  establish  the  law.  As  if  be  had  said,  From  the  doctrine  of 
lustification  by  faith  without  works,  which  I  have  here  asserted  to 
be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  I  foresee  it  will  be  objected, 
that  I  render  the  law  of  God,  as  a  iiile  of  obedience,  useless*  This, 
however,  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
«-  taught,  in  reality  establishes  the  law. 

So  peremptory  a  declaration  of  the  Apostle  might,  one  would 
think,  have  been  amply  suflScient  to  silence  the  objectors;  and 
to  have  persuaded  them,  that  this  opinion  of  theirs  was  totally  un- 
founded, and  precluded  the  necessity  of  any  future  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine.  The  fact,  however,  has  been  otherwise.  The 
objection  has  been  maintained  ever  since  the  Apostle  wrote. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  it  is  a  favourite  and  popular  objection  in 
the  mouths  of  multitudes ;  and  is  alleged  with  triumphant  confi- 
dence, in  defiance,  as  I  apprehend,  of  both  reason  and  revelation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  doctrine,  contained  in  the  objection, 
has  been  strenuously  holden  by  men  of  totally  opposite  principles : 
those  who  assert,  and  those  who  deny,  justification  by  faith.  The 
former  class  are  called  Antinomians ;  the  latter  Arminians ;  with 
whom  are  united,  in  this  particular,  Arians,  Sociiiians,  Pelagians, 
and  many  others.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  Amiinius 
himself,  and  many  of  his  followers,  have  agreed  in  admitting  with- 
out hesitation  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

As  the  scheme,  opposed  in  the  text,  has  been  adopted  by  these 
two  opposite  classes  of  men  ;  so  it  has  been  adopted  with  precisely 
contrary  views.  The  former  admit  the  doctrine  that  the  law  is  made 
void  by  faith,  as  truth ;  and  yet  hold,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith. 
Of  course,  they  consider  it  as  a  part  of  thl^  design  of  God  to  make 
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the  law  void ;  and  hold  themselves  to  be  under  no  obli^dons  to: 
obey  its  precepts.  In  their  vifcw,  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  jua* 
tification  by  faith  makes  void  the  law^  is  so  far  from  being  an  objee* 
tion  to  it,  that  it  is  an  original  part  of  the  Evangelical  system;  a 
thing,  in  itself  proper,  right,  and  good.  The  latter  class  bring  this 
consequence  as  a  airect,  and  formidable  objection  against  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  from  which,  thev  suppose,  the  conse* 
quence  certainly,  and  necessarily,  flows.  Were  they  right  in  this 
supposition,  I  cannot,  I  confess,  answer  the  objection ;  nor  should  I 
know  how,  consistently  with  the  Scriptures,  to  admit  anv  doctrine, 
which  renders  the  law  of  God  useless,  or  in  the  least  degree  im* 
pairs  its  authority. 

These  two  different  modes  of  considering  this  subject,  demand 
different  answers.  These  I  shall  give  under  the  following  scheme : 
viz.  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  lessens  noi  in  any  de» 
greej  but  establishes  in  the  most  effei^fual  manner, 

I.  The  Obligations,  and, 

II.  TJie  Motives,  to  Obediencem 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  I  shall  direct  my  arguments  against 
the  Antinomian^  and  under  the  second,  against  the  Arminian  scheme 
concerning  this  subject. 

I.  This  doctrine  dpes  not  lessen,  but  establishes,  the  Obligations 
which  mankind  are  under  to  obey  the  law  of  Ood. 

In  proof  of  this  position,  I  observe, 

1  St.  The  law  is  a  transcript  of  the  Divine  character. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  to  love  God  with  all  the  hearty  and  our  neigh' 
bour  as  ourselves,  is  to  love  God,  and  our  neighbour,  in  the  very 
manner  in  which  He  loves  both :  that  is,  so  tar  as  creatures  are 
capable  of  resembling  their  Creator.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  be 
perfectly  benevolent.  Beloved,  says  the  Apostle  John,  let  us  love 
one  another :  for  love  is  of  God :  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  horn 
of  God,  and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loteth  not,  knoweth  not  God:  for 
God  is  love.  In  this  passage,  St.  John  refers,  as  he  does  also  in  the 
12th  and  13th  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  to  two  ob- 
servations of  Christ :  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God :  and  this  is  life 
eternal ;  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesue 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent.  Every  one  that  loveth,  he  here  m» 
forms  us,  is  thus  bom  of  God,  and  knows  God,  in  such  a  sense  as  is 
life  eternal.  On  the  other  hand,  he  further  declares,  that  he  who 
loveth  not  knows  not  God,  in  this  sense.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  he 
who  is  not  the  subject  of  this  love,  is  not  a  child  of  God,  nor  an 
heir  of  eternal  life.  Of  course,  he  is  not  the  subject  of  justifica- 
tion, nor  of  the  faith,  to  which  it  is  annexed.  Finally,  St.  John  as* 
serts,  that  God  is  love  ;  or  that  love  is  his  whole  moral  character, 
and  essence.  He,  therefore,  who  is  not  the  subject  of  this  love,  is 
not  like  God;  has  not  the  same  moral  character;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  ncM  renewed  after  the  image  of  Qod. 
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Again ;  the  Apostle  observes,  in  the  16th  verse,  Sk  who  dwelUth^ 
or  continueth,  in  lovt^  dwelUth  in  Gfod^  and  Ood  in  him.  Of  course, 
he  who  does  not  dwell,  or  continue,  in  love,  does  not  dwell  in  God, 
nor  God  in  him. 

But  love  is  the  fulfiUing  of  the  law*  To  fulfil  the  law,  then,  is 
to  he  bom  of  Godj  to  know  God^  to  dwell  in  God,  and  to  have  God 
dwell  in  us.  Not  to  fulfil  the  law  is,  of  course,  to  be  destitute  of 
all  these  characteristics,  and  blessings.  Thus  the  l&w  expresses  to 
us,  and  requires  in  us,  the  very  same  moral  character,  which  is  the 
essence,  and  glorv,  of  God.  That  such  a  law  should  cease  fiY>m 
any  part  of  its  obligatory  force  is  plainly  impossible. 

2aly.  The  law  is  a  perfect  rule  of  righteotuness. 

It  is  perfect,  as  it  requires  nothing  but  righteousness.  To  love 
God  with  all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  can  never 
be  in  any  degree,  or  manner,  wrong.     This  will  not  be  disputed. 

It  is  perfect,  as  it  requires  all  possible  acts  of  righteousness.  How- 
ever hieh,  however  low,  any  mSnl  being  is,  the  law  of  God  reach- 
es, and  controls,  all  his  possible  moral  conduct.  Angels  on  the 
one  hand,  and  little  children  on  the  other,  can  do  nothing  which  is 
good,  which  at  the  same  time  is  not  required  by  this  boundless  rule 
of  rectitude. 

It  is  perfect,  as  it  prohibits  every  thing  sinful ;  that  is,  every 
thing  ot  the  nature  of  moral  evil.  Sm,  says  the  Apostle,  is  a  trans* 
gression  of  the  law.  in  this  declaration  is  involved  not  only  that 
every  transgression  of  the  law  is  sin,  but  that  the  commandment  ts 
so  exceedingly  broad,  as  to  prohibit  every  thing,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  moral  evil.  But  we  need  no  testimonies  on  this  subject. 
A  little  consideration  will  make  it  evident,  that  to  love  God  with 
all  the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  necessarily  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  heart,  or  life,  of  him,  in 
whom  this  love  is  found ;  and  that  as  love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neighbour,  so  it  works  no  ill  towards  God. 

If,  then,  we  are  released  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
firom  our  obligations  to  obey  Uie  law,  we  are  released  from  our  ob- 
ligations to  conform  to  a  perfect  rule  of  righteousness ;  to  a  law, 
a  commandment,  which  is  absolutely  holy,  just,  and  good.  Can 
God  be  supposed  to  consent  to  this  release  ?  Can  it  be  rationally 
wished  by  man  ?  Must  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  dreadful  calamity 
by  every  good  man  ?  To  what  would  it  amount  ?  To  nothing 
more,  nor  less,  than  being  released  fix>m  all  obligations  to  be  vir- 
tuous. 

ddly.  This  doctrine  is  completely  disproved  by  Christ. 

He  denied  it  to  be  any  part  of  the  end  of  his  mission.  Think 
not,  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets.  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  That  there  may  be  no  doubt  concern- 
ing the  connexion  between  the  phrase,  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  the  object  here  in  view,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Christ,  having 
recited  the  two  great  commands  which  I  have  mentioned,  says.  On 
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these  two  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  If,  then,  he  came  not  to 
destroy  the  law,  and  the  propl^^ts,  but  to  fulfil  them,  it  was  cer- 
tainly no  part  of  the  end  of  his  mission  to  destroy,  in  any  degree, 
the  two  commands,  on  which  they  are  entirely  suspended.  He  has 
declared  the  thing  to  be  impossible.  Sooner^  saith  he,  shall  heav- 
en and  earth  pass  amay^  than  one  jot  or  one  tittle^  of  the  law  shall 
pass^  until  all  be  fulfilled.  This  is  no  other  than  a  declaration, 
that  God  will  sooner  annihilate  the  whole  creation,  than  consent 
to  give  up  his  law.  Nor  is  this  doctrine  at  all  unbecoming  the  Di- 
vine character.  To  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  is  a  thing 
easy  to  him,  and  can  be  accomplished  by  a  command.  But  were 
he  to  give  up  his  law  in  any  instance,  and  witli  respect  to  any  be- 
ing, he  must  recede  from  governing  the  Universe  by  a  perfect  rule, 
and  in  a  perfect  manner.  This  would  be  to  deny  himself:  for  it 
would  be  no  other  than  declaring  by  a  most  solemn  act,  that  he 
was  willing,  that  the  Universe  should  no  longer  be  governed  by  a 
perfect  rule ;  and  that  he  would,  h^ceforth,  either  not  govern  it 
at  all,  or  govern  it  by  an  imperfect  rule.  The  injury  thus  done  to 
his  character  would  be  infinite  ;  nor  can  any  bounds  be  set  to  the 
mischiefs,  which  in  such  a  case  would  accrue  to  the  Universe* 

4thly.   This  doctrine  is  every  where  denied  by  St.  Paul. 

In  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  de- 
clares, that  Christians  are  not  under  lawj  but  under  grace.  The 
AntinomianSy  totally  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  declaration, 
have  supposed,  that  Christians  are  not  under  the  law,  as  a  rule  of 
obedience  ;  whereas  the  Aposde  meant  only,  that  they  are  not  un- 
der the  law,  as  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  In  the  very  next  verse 
he  says.  What  then  ?  shall  we  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace  ?  God  forbid.  But  not  to  obey  the  law  is  to 
sin.  Again,  in  the  1st  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  ne  asks.  What 
shall  we  say  then?  shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound? 
God  forbid.  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin  Hve  any  longer 
therein  ?  Let  not  sin,  therefore,  reign  in  your  mortal  body.  Of 
himself,  he  says,  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inwaraman; 
and  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God.  He  also  declares 
it  to  be  the  great  end,  for  which  God  sent  his  own  Son  in  the  like* 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  as  a  sin-offering,  to  condemn  sin  in  the  fleshy 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  Christians^ 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  If,  then.  Chris- 
tians do  not  fulfil  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  that  is,  obey  it, 
this  great  end  of  Christ's  mediation  must  be  frustrated.  The  same 
Apostle  declares,  that  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  imcircumcision 
is  nothing  ;  but  keeping  the  commandments  of  God :  and  that  cir- 
cumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing  ;  but  faith  which 
worketh  by  love :  and  that  circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumds* 
ion  is  nothing  ;  but  a  new  creature.  From  these  three  passages  it 
is  evident,  among  other  things,  that  he,  v/ho  kecpeth  the  command' 
ments  of  Godj  is  the  same  person,  in  all  instances,  with  him,  who 
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is  possessed  of  tkefaithj  whick  worketh  hy  love^  and  who  is  a  turn 
creature.  So. far,  then,  is  faith  irom  maKing  void  the  law,  that  it 
is  exhibited  by  the  Apostle  as  the  very  spirit,  with  which  its  com- 
mandments are  kept,  and  which  thus  becomes  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  law. 

Finally ;  the  same  Apostle  says,  WUhmU  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  the  llord.  Holiness,  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  knows,  is  nothing  but  obedience  to  the  law.  Without 
this  obedience,  then,  a  person,  who  is  the  subject  of  &ith,  and  of 
consequent  justification,  if  we  were  to  suppose  such  a  case,  would 
never  see  the  Lord.  These  passages,  wtuch  I  have  selected  with- 
out any  labour,  are  ample  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  doctrine. 
Without  any  labour  also,  many  more  might  be  easily  added,  which 
are  equally  expUcit,  and  unambiguous,  from  every  part  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  decision  of  St.  James  has  been  heretofore 
recited,  as  it  exists  in  one  passage  ;  but  his  whole  Epistle,  and  the 
whole  united  voice  of  the  Scriptures,  is  against  this  scheme.  In 
truth,  I  am  astonished,  that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by  any 
sober  man,  who  has  read  his  Bible. 

Let  me  ask  the  Antinomian,  from  which  part  of  the  law  he  con- 
siders himself  as  released  ;  or  whether  from  the  whole.  Is  he  re- 
leased from  his  obligation  to  love  God  ?  or  to  love  mankind  ?  or 
from  restraining  those  passions,  which,  if  indulged,  will  prevent 
him  from  loving  either  ?  Or  is  he  released  from  them  all  ?  In  the 
former  case  he  is  released  from  being  virtuous  in  part.  In  the  lat- 
ter he  is  released  from  all  virtue.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  has  become,  to  him,  a  license  to  hate,  or  for- 
get, the  God  that  made  him  ;  to  hate,  or  disregard,  his  neighbour ; 
and  to  give  the  reins  to  those  passions,  which,  thus  indulged,  will 
conduct  him  to  absolute  profligacy. 

II.  7%e  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  does  not  destroy,  or  les- 
sen, the  Motives  to  obedience. 

Those,  with  whom  we  have  hitherto  contended,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ;  and  admit 
this  objection  in  its  full  force  ;  while  they  believe  that,  instead  of 
lessening  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine,  the  objection,  as  well  as 
the  doctrine,  is  an  original  part  of  the  Evangelical  system.  Those 
with  whom  we  are  now  to  contend,  on  the  contrary,  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith;  and  allege  this  objection,  as  primary 
evidence  of  its  falsehood.  The  argumentation,  therefore,  must 
now  take  a  difi*erent  course  from  that  which  has  been  already  adopt- 
ed ;  and,  in  most  respects,  proceed  on  difierent  principles.  The 
chief  design,  hitherto,  has  been,  to  take  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  as  granted  ;  because  it  is  in  fact  granted  by  our  an- 
tagonists ;  and  with  this  admission,  to  show,  that  the  law  remains 
in  full  force,  as  an  obligatory  rule  of  obedience.  The  design  will 
now  be  to  show,  that  the  objections  against  the  doctrine,  that  it 
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lessens  the  Motives  to  obedience^  is  destitute  of  validity,  because  it 
is  destitute  of  truth.    For  this  purpose,  I  observe, 

1st.  TTiat  the  obeditncej  which  precedes  the  existence  offaith^  is 
destitute  of  any  virttums  character^ 

Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  The  external  acts 
of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God  are  frequently  called  by  the  name 
of  obedience ;  and  for  this  reason  only  have  I  given  them  that 
name.  But,  in  my  own  view,  the  Gos[>cl  considers  them  as  utter- 
ly undeserving  of  such  a  title.  They  are,  there,  always  exhibited 
as  proceeding  from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief ;  and  we  are  decisive- 
ly taught,  that  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  such  a  heart  evU  things 
only  proceed* 

ft  IS  undoubtedly  our  duty  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life^  and  a  gross 
sin  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
the  mere  pursuit  of  this  good,  without  any  relish  for  its  moral  na- 
ture, and  without  any  voluntary  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  con- 
cerning it,  is  virtuous.  In  this  case,  it  is  pursued  with  the  same 
Bpirit,  and  the  same  views,  with  which  we  labour  to  obtain  proper- 
ty, office,  or  reputation ;  and  the  mind  is  no  less  selfish  in  the  one 
case,  than  in  the  other.  No  man  is  more  scrupulous,  or  more  ex- 
act, in  external  religious  observances,  than  the  superstitious  man. 
Yet  no  other  person,  beside  himself,  dreams  that  his  observances 
are  virtuous.  The  Pharisees  with  great  care  tithed  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin  ;  and  this  they  did  with  an  intention  to  procure  immor- 
tal life  by  what  they  esteemed  obedience.  For  the  same  end  they 
washed  their  hands  j  cups,  pots,  and  other  vessels  ^  made  long  prayers; 
gave  alms  ;  fasted  often ;  and  did  many  other  things  of  an  exter- 
nal nature  with  great  care,  and  exactness.  So  exact,  so  scrupu- 
lous, were  they  in  their  outward  religious  conduct,  that  thev  were 
highly  respected  by  the  people  at  large,  as  good  men.  Still,  they 
are  pronounced  by  our  Lord  to  be  a  generation  of  Vipers,  and  chil- 
dren of  hell.  All  their  external  offices  of  religion,  then,  though 
directed,  generally,  at  least,  to  the  attainment  oi  eternal  life,  and 
performed  with  the  strong  expectation  of  securing  it  to  themselves, 
were  utterly  destitute  of  virtue  ;  and  failed,  altogether,  of  render- 
ing them  acceptable  to  God. 

The  young  man,  who  came  to  Christ  to  know  what  good  thing  he 
should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  appears,  in  his  original  charactefi 
to  have  been  nK)re  than  usually  amiable :  for  Jesus,  beholding  htm, 
loved  him.  The  account  which  he  ^ve  of  his  own  external  obe- 
dience, appears  to  me  to  have  been  sincerely  given.  There  is  eood 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  really,  and  with  uncommon  care,  had,  in 
the  external  sense,  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  decalogue.  Still, 
he  lacked  one  thing;  and  that  was  the  one  thing  needful;  viz.  real, 
or  evangelical  virtue* 

From  these  examples,  thus  considered,  it  is  evident,  that  men 
may  proceed  for,  (it  isdifficult  to  say  how  far^  in  external  obedience ; 
and  yet  be  destitute  of  the  evangelicml  cnaracter,  and  of  everj^ 
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recommendation  to  God.  Hence  it  cannot  but  be  seen,  that  external 
religious  observances,  existing  in  the  highest  degree,  and  perform- 
ed, primarily,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  are  not  in 
themselves,  nor  for  this  reason,  virtuous,  nor  recommendations  to 
the  Divine  favour.  If,  then,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
should  in  fact  lessen  the  motives  to  this  kind  of  obedience,  as  per- 
formed merely  with  these  views,  it  cannot,  therefore,  with  any  truth 
be  said  to  make  void  the  law  ;  or  to  lessen  the  motives  to  evangeli- 
cal obedience. 

The  dictates  of  reason  perfectly  accord  with  those  of  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  this  subject.  That  service,  which  is  emphatically 
called  mercenary^  orivhich,  in  other  words,  is  performed  solely  for 
the  sake  of  a  personal  reward,  is  never  considered  by  mankind  as 
being  virtuous,  however  exactly  performe4r  Hence  the  very  term 
mercenary^  though  originally  indicating  nothing  immoral,  has,  in  the 
most  conunon  use,  acquired  a  bad  signification  ;  and  is  customari- 
ly used,  and  regarded,  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Voluntary  service, 
only,  in  which  good-will  is  exercised  about  the  employment,  and 
towards  the  object,  which  it  respects,  is  acknowledged  by  mankind 
to  be  virtuous.  Those,  who  love  us^  merely  because  we  love  them^ 
and  who  do  good  to  us,  merely  because  we  do  good  to  them,  are  con- 
sidered by  common  sense,  as  well  as  by  Christ,  as  no  better  than 
publicans  and  sinners.  They  may  be,  they  usually  are,  convenient 
to  us ;  and  we  may  love  them  with  the  same  spirit,  with  which  they 
love  us ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  rationally  to  esteem  them  virtu- 
ous in  this  conduct. 

2dly.  The  Obligations  of  the  Law  are  not  lessened  by  this  doctrine  ; 
and  therefore,  the  Motives  to  obedience,  derived  from  this  source, 
continue  the  same. 

The  nature  of  the  law,  its  rewards  and  penalties,  and  the  char- 
acter and  authority  of  the  Lawgiver,  the  relations  which  we  sustain 
towards  him,  as  creatures,  and  as  subjects  of  law,  are  certainly  in 
no  respect  changed  by  the  scheme  of  Evangelical  justification.  If 
there  is  a  hint  of  this  nature  contained  in  the  Gospel,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  it.  Until  such  a  hint  shall  be  produced,  I  shall 
take  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  none. 

I  know  of  nothing,  of  this  nature,  which  can  be  alleged,  even 
with  plausibility,  unless  it  is  this:  that  the  believer,  being  justified 
by  faith,  and  having  his  title  to  justification  secured,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  faith  in  his  mind;  the  penalty  of  the  law  becomes,  to 
him,  a  nullity.  As  1  suppose  this  to  oe  the  chief  thing  aimed  at  by 
those  who  make  the  objection  under  consideration ;  and  that  in 
which  the  real  difficulty  is  supposed  to  lie  ;  I  shall  examine  it  with 
some  degree  of  attention. 

1st.  The  penalty  of  the  law  exists  as  truly  against  the  Christian, 
as  against  the  sinner  ;  although  in  a  different  sense. 

The  law  denounces  its  penalty  against  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evil.     fVithaut  holimss  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 
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But  it  will  be  said,  that  those,  wbo  hold  the  doctrine  of  justifica* 
tion  by  faith,  hold,  also,  that  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints, 
and,  by  consequence  deny,  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  will  ever  be 
executed  on  any  of  those,  who  become  the  subjects  of  faith.  As 
this  is  fa'urly  said,  because  it  is  said  with  truth ;  particularly,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned ;  I  feel  myself  bound  to  give  it  a  fair  consid- 
eration. 

Let  it  be  observed  then,  that  the  security,  which  those,  who  are 
the  subjects  of  faith,  possess  of  eternal  life,  is  not,  in  my  view,  con- 
nected with  the  first  act  of  faith,  in  this  manner :  that  they  are  the 
svbjects  of  this  single  act  offaith^  and  zoiU  qftenoards  be  the  sub* 
jects  of  habitual  and  characteristical  disobedience  ;  but  in  this  man- 
ner: that^  having  once  exercised faith^  they  will  coniifiue  thenceforth  to 
practice  an  habitual  ^Hf^  characteristical  obediencej  to  the  end  of  life. 
If  a  man  abide  not  in  nUy  saith  our  Saviour,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch, 
and  is  withered;  and  men  gather  themj  and  cast  them  into  the  fire; 
and  they  are  burned.  If  ye  keep  nvu  commandments^ye^shall  abide  in 
my  love;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father^ s  commandments,  and  abide 
in  his  love.  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved* 
For  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of 
our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end.  In  every  one  of  these  pas- 
sages, me  doctrine,  which  I  have  specified,  is  declared  in  terms  so 
plain  and  unequivocal,  as  to  need  no  comment.  I  shall  only  add 
one  more,  although  multitudes  might  be  easily  added.  But  Ikeep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  means, 
when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway.  If 
St.  Paul,  whose  words  these  are,  felt  himself,  in  any  manner,  ex- 
posed to  be  finally  cast  away,  and  considered  it  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  make  these  efibrts,  in  order  to  avoid  this  dreadful  evil ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  dictated  to  him,  this  doctrine,  and  this  con- 
duct; notning  can  be  necessary  to  prove  that  all  other  Christians 
are,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  exposed  to  the  same  evil;  and 
need  the  same  means,  to  insure  their  escape. 

The  perseverance  of  Christians  is,  in  my  own  view,  completely 
secured  by  the  promise  of  €rod ;  but  it  is  not  secured  by  any  com* 
pulsory,  or  coercive,  act  of  almighty  power.  It  is  accomplished  by 
means,  and  motives,  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  rendered 
effectual  by  their  own  effort,  and  the  sanctifying  energy  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit.  If  they  were  not  to  act ;  means  would  be  furnished, 
and  motives  addressed  to  them,  in  vain.  If  they  were  not  aided  by 
the  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  their  efforts  would  be  ineifectuaL 

The  providence,  word,  and  ordinances,  of  God,  are  these  means. 
Among  the  motives,  addressed  to  them  for  this  purpose,  are  the 

fromises  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  threateningsof  the  law;  by  which 
intend  every  thing,  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  calculated 
either  to  encourage  or  to  alarm.  The  promises  assure  the  Chris- 
tian, that  he  shall  persevere ;  but  they  do  not  assure  him  of  this 
blessing,  on  the  supposition  that  he  ceases  to  obey,  and  yields 
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himself  again  a  servant  to  camftion.  On  the  contrary,  they  make 
it  secure  to  him,  conditionally  in  this  sense :  that  he  never  turns 
back,  and  refuses,  or  nedects,  to  walk  any  more  with  Christ :  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  jfietas  himself  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  and 
thenceforth  toalks  in  newness  of  life ;  not  perfectly,  but  habitually, 
and  perseveringly  unto  the  end.  At  the  same  time,  they  give  hun 
certain  assurance,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  will  be  enabled 
dius  to  persevere.  The  threatenines,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinually hold  out  to  him  the  most  awful  denunciations  aeainst  apos- 
tacy ;  the  most  solemn  alarms  concerning  sloth,  worldliness,  and 
backsliding;  and  the «i08t  terrifying  assurance,  that,  if  he  does  not 
endure  in  bis  duty  uaCo  the  end,  in  the  manner  specified,  he  cannot 
be  saved.  Thua  while  the  event  is  made  certain  on  the  one  hand, 
the  means  are  made  indispensable  to  it  o%the  other.  A  well- 
known  passage  of  Scrioture  will  sufficiendy  illustrate  this  position. 
The  Ansel  of  the  Lord  assured  Paul^  that  no  one  of  his  compan- 
ions in  the  skip  should  perish.  Yet  Patd^  afterwards,  declared  to 
die  Centurion,  and  to  the  soldiers,  that  except  the  seamen  abode  in 
the  ship^  they  could  not  be  saved.  In  this  part  of  the  subject,  thus 
explained,  it  will,  I  think,  be  impossible  to  find  anv  thing,  which 
lessens,  in  the  view  of  a  Christian,  his  motives  to  ooedience. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  Christian  is  very 
rarely  assured  of  his  own  salvation,  because  he  is  very  rarely 
assured,  that  he  is  a  Christian.  Did  he  know,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  Christianity,  that  he  was  certainly  a  Christian ;  I  freely 
confess,  that,  in  my  own  view,  he  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  in 
no  small  danger  of  the  evils,  intended  in  this  objection.  In  the 
in£ant  state  of  Christianity  in  the  mind,  there  is  usually  so  little 
religious  knowledge,  so  little  strength  of  afiection,  so  infirm  a  state 
of  virtuous  habits,  and  consecjuently  so  litde  stability  of  religious 
character ;  while  there  is  also  so  much  remaining  sin,  so  riveted  a 
rnredominance  of  evil  habits,  and  so  imperfect  a  prevalence  of 
Divine  grace  over  them ;  that  this  interesting  discovery  might,  in 
my  own  view,  prove,  in  no  small  degree,  cletrimental  to  him,  by 
producing  in  his  mind  a  dangerous  quiet,  and  a  mischievous,  if  not 
a  fatal,  security. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  The  state  of  the  Christian, 
either  by  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  the  Divine  constitution,  or  by 
both,  is  such,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  though  I  acknowledge  not  al- 
ways, the  evidence,  which  he  possesses  of  being  a  Christian,  is  in 
a  good  measure  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  his  Christianity. 
When  religion  is  feeble  in  the  mind ;  when  it  is  interrupted ;  when 
it  is  intruoed  upon  by  passion,  appetite,  temptation,  care,  error, 
or  perplexity  5  its  proofs  become  of  course  few,  scattered,  dim, 
ana  doubtful;  and  not  unfrequently  disappear.  In  the  contrary 
circumstances,  luminous  seasons  are  enjoyed  ;  evidences  of  grace 
multiply ;  and  the  soul  is  refreshed  with  alternations  of  hope,  and 
peace,  and  joy.    In  his  ordinary  state,  the  utmost,  <k  which  the 
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Christian  can  boast,  if  I  may  refy  upon  the  testimony  of  such  Chris- 
tians, as  I  have  conversed  with,  is  a  prevailing  hope,  or  a  comfort- 
able persuasion,  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  Christ.    In  this  situation, 
the  hope,  which  he  enjoys,  allures,  and  encourages,  him  to  obedi- 
ence ;  while  it  also  prevents  him  from  despondency.     Numerous 
fears  at  the  same  time  intervene,  alarm  him  concerning  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  condition,  and  compel  him  to  new  and  more  vigorous 
exertions  for  the  performance  of  his  duty.     Thus  he  is  preserved 
alike  from  the  dangers  of  both  despondency  and  security  ;  and  is 
kept,  so  far  as  such  a  being  can  be  supposed  to  be  kept,  in  a  pro- 
gressive and  improving  course  of  obedience*    His  path  is  like  the 
shining  lights  which,  however  dim  and  duslK  Still  shines  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  ^ 

Whenever  a  Chris^n  becomes  possessed  of  the  faith,  or  hope, 
of  assurance;  he  is  also  so  far  advanced  in  virtue,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  feel  the  influence  of  virtuous  motives ;  to  realize  the  glory 
and  excellency  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer;  the  ^fveliaej^s  of 
virtuous  affections  and  conduct,  and  the  hatefulness  of  sin ;  suffi- 
ciently to  need  litde  assistance  from  the  influence  of  fear.  Perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear  ;  and,  in  this  state,  a  moral  being  is  perfectly 
safe,  without  the  aid  of  fear;  perfectly  inclined  to  do  his  duty ;  and 
perfectly  guarded  against  tie  danger  of  backsliding.  The  assured 
Christian  approximates  towards  this  state ;  and  is  proportionally 
safe  from  the  moral  dangers  of  the  present  life. 

In  the  like  manner,  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  unalterably  as- 
sured of  their  eternal  perseverance  in  obedience ;  and  in  the  same 
general  manner  are  enabled  to  persevere.  They  love  God  too 
intensely,  they  delight  too  absolutelv  in  viiluous  conduct,  they 
hate  sin  too  cordially,  and  are  too  emcaciouslv  influenced  by  the 
Spirit  of  grace,  ever  to  forsake  holiness,  and  relapse  into  sin.  The 
assured  Christian  is  chiefly  kept  alive  in  his  obedience,  in  the  same 
manner;  and  diflfers  from  them,  principally,  in  the  degree  of  his 
sanctification. 

3dly.  The  scheme  of  jwtifcation  by  faith  in  Christ  furnishes  newy 
peculiar^  and  very  powerful  motives  to  obedience. 

This  position  will  not  be  questioned.  The  whole  purpose,  for 
which  man  is  redeemed,  is,  so  far  as  himself  is  concernea,  that  ht 
should  walk  in  newness  of  life  ;  or  that  he  should  obey,  anew,  the 
law  of  God.  To  this  great  end  he  is  now  urged  by  motives,  of 
which  the  law  knew  nothing.  God,  unasked  ind  undesired,  has 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  redeem  him.  That  glorious  person 
became  incarnate,  lived,  died,  rose  again,  and  ascended  to  heaven, 
where  he  reigns,  and  intercedes,  to  accomplish  his  Salvation.  The 
Spirit  of  grace  has  sanctified  him ;  the  Father  of  all  mercies  has 
forgiven  his  sins.  He  has  become  a  child  of  mercy;  an  heir  of 
the  Divine  favour ;  a  member  of  the  familu^  which  is  named  after 
Christ ;  has  his  natne  written  in  the  Lamlrs  book  of  life  ;  and  is 
entitled  to  a  glorious  immortaUty.    When  he  remembers  what  he 
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was,  and  to  what  he  was  doomed ;  considers  what  he  now  is,  and 
to  what  he  is  destined ;  and  realizes  these  wonderful  efforts,  by 
which  the  infinitely  happy  change,  made  both  in  his  character,  and 
in  his  destiny,  is  accomplished;  he  cannot,  as  a  Christian;  the 
subject  of  an  ingenuous,  virtuous,  and  a  grateful  disposition ;  fail 
to  tee\,  that  motives  wholly  new,  entirely  peculiar,  ana  wonderfidly 

E'eat,  demand  of  him  the  most  constant  and  exact  obedience  to  the 
w  of  God.  In  this  great  particular  the  law^  instead  of  being  made 
void^  is,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  established  by 
the  scheme  of  Justification  by  faith. 

4thly.  7%e  Faith  of  ike  Christian  is  the  real  source  of  Evangelical 
Obedience. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  already  sufficiently  proved ; 
and  can  never  be  rationally  questioned,  while  the  1 1th  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  remains  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God. 
There  it  is  shown,  that  faith  is  the  direct  source  of  obedience  in 
all  its  fonoBf  and  all  its  degrees ;  of  great  attainments  in  Christian 
excellence,  and  of  alhattainments  of  this  nature  ;  of  working  right- 
eousness, and  inheriting  promises ;  of  pleasing  God,  and  securing 
a  title  to  the  heavenly  country.  It  is  exhibited  as  the  energy,  by 
which  we  vigorously  act  in  the  service  of  God,  patiently  submit, 
and  firmly  endure.  It  is  exhibited  as.7Ae  victory^  by  which  we 
overcome  the  world  ;  and  the  shield,  with  which  we  become  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  adversary. 

Faith,  then,  is  the  spirit,  the  disposition,  with  which  the  Chris- 
tian feels,  and  without  which  he  cannot  feel,  the  various  motives 
to  obedience,  furnished  by  the  law  of  God ;  motives  presented  by 
the  excellence  of  the  law  itself,  and  of  the  government  founded  on 
it,  the  greatness  of  its  sanction,  and  the  glory  of  its  Author.  In 
an  eminent  degree,  also,  is  it  the  spirit,  which  feels  the  peculiar 
motives,  presented  by  the  evangelical  scheme  of  justification,  and 
nentioneu  under  the  last  head.  These,  it  hardly  needs  to  be 
observed,  can  be  realized  by  no  other  disposition.  The  mind, 
under  the  expectation  of  meriting  justification,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  by  its  own  righteousness,  proportionally  recedes  irom 
just  and  affecting  views  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
and  its  infinite  importance  to  itself.  Its  sense  of  indebtedness,  ancl 
its  motives  to  gratitude,  are  proportionally  lessened ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  are  (Jiminished  its  inducements  to  obey,  and  its 
actual  obedience.  In  this  all-important  sense,  also,  faith  is  the 
only  real  establishment  of  the  law. 

5thly*  Those  who  have  holden  this  doctrine  have  been  the  most 
exacty  and  exemplary,  observers  of  the  law. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  must  be  allowed  to  put  the  question  out  of 
debate :  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  scheme  of  those,  who 
obey  the  law  most  faithfully  in  their  lives,  is  the  scheme  which 
most  influences,  and  ensures,  obedience.  It  is  my  business,  then, 
to  prove  this  position.     For  this  purpose  I  refer  you,  generally,  to 
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thcNie  discourses,  in  which  I  impeac^hed  the  doctrine,  and  the  con- 
duct, of  the  Unitariansy  and  to  the  letters  of  Dr.  F\Uhr  qn  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  systems.  Your  at- 
tention, at  the  present  time,  is  requested,  particularly,  to  the  fol- 
I lowing  arguments;  which  I  shall  only  state,  and  leave  to  your 
/consioeration.  ^ 

1st.  Their  antagonists  have  extensively  acknowledged  this  position 
to  be  true.  The  confession  of  an  adversary,  in  a  practical  case, 
may  be  usually  assumed  as  decisive  evidence. 

2dly.  ITiose^  who  have  held  this  doctrine^  have  by  the  same  ad- 
versaries  been  censured^  despised^  and  ridieiJM^  as  being  unnecet' 
sarily  exacts  and  rigidly  scrupulous  in  theiri0fervance  of  the  duties 
of  a  religious  life  :  WhUe  their  adversaries  have  styled  themselves j 
by  Touy  of  distinctionj  liberal  and  rational  Christians.  This  could 
not  have  existed,  had  not  theie  people,  thus  censured,  been  real- 
ly exact,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  could  judg6,  in  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  God.  ^ 

3dly .  The  sermons  of  Ministers,  holding  this  doctrine^  have,  toith 
scarcely  any  exception^  urged  a  stricter  morality  on  their  hearers ^ 
than  those  of  their  adversaries.  This  any  man  may  know,  who  will 
read  both,  even  to  a  moderate  extent.  But  this  could  not  have 
taken  place,  had  not  the  d&trine  itself  been  peculiarly  favourable 
to  obedience.  .1 

4thly.  7%o«e,  who  have  holden  this  doctrine^  have  much  more 
generally  and  punctiliously  frequented  the  house  of  God,  and  observ 
ed  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  than  their  adversaries.  This  fact  is 
acknowledged  by  both  parties  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  mistaken* 

5thly.  Those  who  have  holden  this  doctrine  have,  among  Protest* 
ants,  been  almost  the  only  persons,  who  have  originated,  supported, 
and  executed,  missions,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  Gospel 
among  mankind. 

This  fact  cannot  be  questioned.  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge  of 
the  evidence,  which  it  contains ;  and  shall  onl^  observe,  that  the 
Papists  have,  indeed,  prosecuted  missions  with  great  zeal;  but 
that  any  one,  who  will  read  the  histories  of  them,  will  readily  dis- 
cern the  end  of  their  efforts  to  have  been  the  extension  of  power, 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ;  not  the  diffusion  of  religion. 

6thly.  7%e  Papists  have  very  generally  holden  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  works  ;  while  the  reformers,  almost  to  a  man,  hold 
that  of  justification  by  faith.  The  comparative  morality  of  these 
two  classes  of  men  cannot,  here,  need  any  illustration. 
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REOENERATIOX. THE   AGENT    IN    EFFECTING    IT. THE    HOLY 

GHOST. HIS    CHARACTER. 


>TlTUi  ill.  5. — Kot  bjf  worki  of  righitonmtss  which  wt  hatt  donCj  but  according  to  hit 
uurey  he  saved  uSf  by  tlu  waging  of  rc^eneraliont  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Gkotl. 

In  the  six  preceding  scnnons,  I  have  considered  the  Manner^in 
which  we  become  interested  in  the  redemption  of  Christy  through  free 
grace  on  the  part  of  Ood^  and  on  our  part  by  evangelical  faith. 
The  Manner^  in  which  we  become  possessed  of  this  faith,  is  the  next 
great  subject  of  investigation  in  a  system  of  Theology. 

The  text,  after  denying  that  we  are  saved  by  works  of  right- 
eousness, and  declaring  that  our  salvation  is  according  to  the  Mer- 
cy of  God,  or  through  his  free  grace,  asserts,  that  this  salvation  is 
accomplished  by  the  washing  of  regeneration^  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  has  been  no  small  dispute  among  divines  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  third  phrase  in  this  passage :  The  washing  of  regenera- 
tion* Some  have  supposed  it  to  denote  baptism  ;  and  some  to  de- 
note the  same  thing  with  the  following  phrase :  The  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Others  have  interpreted  it  in  other  manners.  The 
second  interpretation,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, the  true  one.  U  baptism  be  intended,  the  passage  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  to  Jsl'icodcmus  :  Except  a  man 
be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit^  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of 
Ood.  He  is  born  of  water,  or  baptized,  indispensably,  in  ortier  to 
his  admission  into  the  visible  Kingdom  of  God ;  and  of  the  Spirit, 
indispensably  also,  in  order  to  his  admission  into  the  i?ivisibic  unci 
eternal  Kingdom  of  God.  As  his  admission  into  the  foimer  is  a 
symbol  of  his  admission  into  the  latter;  so  baptism,  the  moans  of 
his  admission  into  the  former,  is  a  symbol  of  regeneration^  the 
means  of  his  admission  into  the  latter.  The  difference  between 
the  two  interpretations,  which  1  have  specified,  will,  therefore,  be 
found  ultimately  to  be  immaterial :  the  one  referring  the  phrase  to 
the  type,  and  the  other  to  the  thing  typified.  On  either  scheme,  it 
must  w  admitted,  that  the  Apostle  declares  mankind  to  be  saved  by 
regeneration.  Regeneration  15,  therefore,  that  event  in  the  gracious 
providence  of  God,  by  which  we  become  the  subjects  of  faith,  entitled 
to  justification,  and  consequently  heirs  of  salvation. 

In  the  consideration  ot  this  subject,  two  things  are,  in  the  text, 
presented  to  our  inquiry : 
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I.  Tht  Agent  in  this  workj  and, 

II.  The  Work  itself. 

The  Ageiit  in  the  work  of  renewing  tlic  human  mind  is  declared 
in  this  passage,  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost.  Two  things  are  naturally 
presented  to  us  by  the  mention  of  a  person,  sustaining  so  important 
a  part  in  the  economy  of  salvation ;  a  part,  without  which,  all  that 
has  preceded  would  be  wholly  defective ;  and  exist  to  no  valuable 
purpose. 

I.  His  Character ;  and, 

II.  His  Jigenci/* 

The  former  of  these  shall  now  engage  our  attention  ;  and  my 
own  views  conccrningit  will  be  sufficiehtly  expressed  m  this  posiUon. 

The  Holu  Ghost  is  a  Divine  Person, 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  hear  me,  that  various  classes  of 
men,  who  profess  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
have  denied  this  proposition:  viz.  those  who  deny  the  Deity  of  our 
Saviour.  The  scheme  of  denial,  however,  has,  in  this  case,  been 
materially  diflcrcnt  from  that  in  the  other.  In  thaty  Deity  was  the 
object  denied  ;  in  this.  Personality.  On  all  hands  it  is  agreed,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  acknowledsea  by  Trinitarians  to  be  a  Divin$ 
Person  ;  but  by  Unitarians  only  a  Divine  Attribute  ;  asserted  some- 
times to  be  the  Wisdom,  but,  usually,  the  Power,  of  God.  The 
chief  subject  of  debate,  therefore,  between  us  and  the  Unitarians  f 
that  is,  those  with  whom  we  have  the  chief  concern :  viz.  the  Ar^ 
ans  and  Socinians;  is  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  be  a  Person,  or  an 
Attribute. 

In  support  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  concerning  this  subject,! 
observe, 

1st.  The  supposition  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  an  Attribute  renders 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures  unintelligibU  and  unmeaning. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  take  some  notice  of  this  fact  formerly :  it 
will  be  proper,  however,  to  bring  it  up  to  view  at  this  time.  For 
example,  then,  it  is  said  in  Acts  x.  38,  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.  This  passage,  read  according  to  its 
real  meaning,  as  interpreted  by  the  Unitarians,  would  stand  thus  : 
God  anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Power  of  God,  and  with  Power. 
Romans  xv.  13,  J^ow  the  God  ^  peace  fill  you  with  all  joy,  and 
peace,  in  believing  ;  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  that  is,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Power  of  God.  Verse  1 9,  Through  mighty  signsj 
and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  that  is,  mighty  signs^ 
and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  Power  of  God.  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  hi 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power :  that  is,  in  demonsUrotum 
of  power,  and  of  power. 

I  will  not  intrude  upon  your  patience  by  repeating  similar  pas- 
sages any  farther;  as  these  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  mjr  pur- 
pose. It  cannot  be  necessary  to  bring  proofs,  that  the  infinitely 
wise  God  can  never  have  directed  his  own  Word  to  be  written  'm 


^fj^/a'^iiiis  mistiyier.    No  »ohtr  mtmvmt  wrote  in  thi^^Eslntr*    Nay,  it    « J 

nay  be  confidenllv  asserted^  tbat  such  a  mode  o(^|ritiBg  |iBs  never      •« 

-:»^  MpP**^^  ^'^y  ^^  of  «W  character  whatever.  '       ,..  » ... 

/'     '    SmSf,  ThuschoMrendMimrSavimr^saccmmtfifiktBlaiphtn^   49 

^  tf  MU<  the  Holy  Ghost  unmeaning  and  ii^edibk,  :^ 

^^  .  ^   This  aecouit  is  gitren  us  in  various  places;  PfMtT^'^'^r  *^^"^*^"'tP 

*^     ,».  SljAU  manner  of  sin  aM  blaspkkmy  shall  befSSiven  unto  tmen;  ^ 


L^  #:^  thmUmphemy  agsfb$st  ffte  Ho/y  GAo«<  shall  not  ieforgivenwUo 

'\      ♦'^  Concerning  this  1. observe, 

^"      t*irst,  f Aaf  blaspkomv  cannot  be  directed  tuiainst  an  Attribute, 

,  Cvil  speaking,  or  spmiing  in  a  manner  den^^tory  to  character, 

^  ^  l:an  be  directed  only  against  a  percipient  being  ;  because  such  a  be- 

big,  only,  is  capable  of  perceiving,  or  being  in  any  way  affected 

p\  by,  the  evil  intended.  When  dankina  speak  evil  against  the  word, 

"^'^VlH^bbAhSyOidina^Ge^  works,  names,  or  tides,  of  God,  the  evil  is 

'  'nothing,  except  as  it^s  directed  against  God  himself;  because  be 

^ '        *  49f^i  Skbd  not  the  thion  immediately  blasphemed,  can  perceiite,or 

^tjM.  -m  ftaflbcUj^  with,  the  ^1  which  is  spoken.    In  this  manner  all  pbp 

^T  ♦-^Ifciye  unoffistood  the  subject.  *; 

Jr     ^Jlt  dtjtbiolt  be,  ^^erefore,  that  the  Iffitarians,  when  they  reaJKua 

'■7      'IKS^S^t'^VB?^        blasphemy  in  question  to  b»  directed  against 

Wifommr  ^God.  They  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  directed  against 

God  himself,  throu|||i  the  medium  of  this  attrU|u^.    (  observe, 

k,         fiherefore,  ^ 

^  '.   Secondly.  It  is  incondwabley  tliat  blasphemy  against  God,  umver* 
^     *'mttty,  and  in  all  other  forms,  should  be  forgiven;  while  the  blasphe* 
my  against  his  Power  can^ever  be  forgiven. 
'*     In  the  attribute  of  Power  there  is  plainl^Lnothing,  which  is  pe- 
«  culiarly  sacred.     b|is  shared  alike  by  goofrand  evil  beings ;  and 

(does  not  contribute  at  all  tocftstin^ish  their  character,  as  mwal 
beings,  or  to  rend^them  cither  good  or  evil.  It  is,  in  no  sense,  the 
foundation,  nor^d^nffredient,  of  wQ|lh  or  moral  excellence.  It 
18  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  object  of  love,  nor  praise.  It  is, 
therefore,  incredible,  and  certainly  inexplicable,  that  all  manner  of 
blasphen^^ga\ii^i  the  whole  character  of  Gkxl,  particularly  aranst 
his  moral  charapter,  should  be  forgiven:  and  yet  that  blasphemy 
against  this  single  natural  attribute  shAuH  never  be  forgiven.  So 
&r  as  the  human  understanding  can  discern,  blasphemy  against  the 
holin^s,  faithfulness,  truth,  goodness,  and  mercy,  of  God,  would  be 
more  expressive  of  malignant  opposition,  and  of  guilt,  in  the  bias- 

Shemer,  than  blasphemy  merelv  against  his  power.  St.  John  has 
eclared,  -that  Goa  is  Love*  That  is,  Love  is  the  essyice,  sum, 
and  fflbxy  of  his  moral  chafacter,  and  of  himself.  Blasphemy  against 
^  this  perfecSon,  we  should,  I  think,  irresistibly  conclude \o  be  more 
heinous,  than  against  ^m  other  attribute.  But,  according  to  this 
scheipe,  blasphoour  aguisf  the  powAr  of  God,  a  natural  aUrAuU. 
ttsomuch  |CK<^fpj^pS^  that,  which  is  directed  aanat'lA 


i^tribntes^  am'fliaikthst,which'j 


the  otlHcdflh^iteril 

CrodfUlteeU^  aififais  wboJecfiuutei^iDcludtngthii 
of  power,  together  with  all  odiers ;  asto  be  abMlutely 
'       fale ;  while  all  other  blaxphemy  can,  ^tnd  will  be  foi 
^     10  n^  the  least,  is  increatble. 
it        If  the  Holrpbpst  be  a  Divine  Person,  it  *ould 

thaL  if'anyl^.«Sncapab)e  of  being  tqrpven,  blasfrfitii^  againit  I 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  that  sin.     Ite  H»l7  Cr^ost  fagt^  ofj  ^ 
ployed  in  his  most   benevolent  and  wooderfbl  wotf;   tUi^  w 
restoring  holiness  to  the  soul  of  nian ;  in  his  nost  gbrious  chu4l^ 
ter,  (hat  of  the  Sanctifier ;   in  a  work,  dflpuodiDg  the  sajpfcowv    ' 
gratitude  of  mankind;  in  a  character,  fbtnpttding  their  iiii[iuiiii 
reverence  and  love.  "■  '"^      * 

3dly.  lyiatlhe  HolyGhoiliinotanattr^iatir'niJfntfnmActr^     * 
V.  S.     But  Peter  eaid,  Anatdai,  ktAjf  kath  Satan  fitUd  thy  heart,  to 
he  uitto  the  Hoh  Gkott  f  * 

A  lie  is  a  wiRul  deception ;  and  can  be  %>ld  only  io  intelligmt         ' 
bmgB ;  because  such  beings  only  can  perceive  the  meaning  of  the        ''■. 
d|clfLration,  with  which  the  Uar  intenos  fi  deceive ;  or,  io  other  . 
iV^s,  because  such  beinss  only  can  recrive  ibe  lie  at  his  niouthk 
A'child  perfectly  knows,  that  he  cannot  lie  to  a  tree  or  an  ox ; 
because  they  must  be  unconscious  of  what  he  says.     But  an  at- 
tribute is  as  unconscious  as  a  tree,  w  an  ox;  and,  aUbough  God 
perceives  all  l|ueB,  yet  hitfoaer  perceive^olhing.     A  lie,  there- 
fore, cannot,  VUie  physical  sense  ofpoBBibility,  be  told'  Io  4tt 
power  of  God<  "•  "  *  *      *; 

4thly,  All  the  Attributei  and  Aelvmi  of  a  penon  are  aMeriitd-40    -^  - 
the  Holy  SpirU. 

These  are  so  numerous,  and  the  varieties  in  which  they  an 
mentioned  are  so  muiierous  also,  that  I  shalfcoily  specify  them  in 
the  most  summaiy  manner.  * 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  strhe.    J^fy  Skmt  »hatl  not  cAitfp    ^  -  ^ 
ttrive  with  man.  Gen.  vi.  &  JPI:;  ''i^<k' 

To  be  aeni  forth.  '  '^'  •""        ^ 

Thou  sendtit  forth  thy  ^iril,  and  tha/  are  crealtd,  Psahn  cir. 
30.  God  hat  tent  forth  the  Spiril^  hit  Son.  Gahiy.  9  ne  Com- 
forter, whom  i  wiii  tend  wUo  you  from  the  fhther.  John  xr.  36* 

To  move,  *  ^        "    ,  -' 

The  Spirit  of  God  nwved  upon  tkf  face  of  the  waten.  Qtn,  u  %. 

Toknoio.  w 

The  Spirit  learcheth  all  thingg,  even  tht  deep  thiage  ofGoi.  Far 
vkat  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  mrit  (jfamait 
which  it jtithin  him?  Even  »o  the  tKhtgiltfOod  AwkM^JVOm 
ha  Ihe  Spirit  ^God.   I  Cor.  ii.  10,  lit  l^y 

Here  let  me  ask,  whether  any  man  can  conceive,  IMTmemt^  " 
«te«,one  essential  attribute  oi  God,  can  with  any  meaning  be  tai^ 
to  be  an  attribute  of  Power^hich  Is  another  ?     Or  whether  poww 
caa,  |b  any  words  thatfMTe  neaning,  be  said  to  know  ai^ai^f  ' 

•&^   '         •    '  .       • 


31m  fhe  SfM taidipPtifr.  AcU  9:.  19.  3Xe  %Hi(  totJlp 
'  ^Wibl  '^Acti  vui.  30.  iHlfhim  thai  hqih  aneathkur  what  ihe 
^fJjfirU  $aUh  mio  the  Omrdk^:  Re^  TTU  SfbrH  0nd  ih$kfidc 

^^t  Ay  MOM.  Rev.xxii^l?.  Mfk^ 

.^  ''-  >    He  wMI guide ywinia  all  ihe  truth.   Johoxvufsl  ^ 

*^  '  *  jl  ^' Rr  mt  mai^ as  are  ledbjf  the  Spirii  ofQod^  tkq  are  the  sane  0/ 
AmL  '  Rom.  viii.  14. 
-     nhelp. 
^        *    The  Spirit  helpeth  awr  infimnties.  Rom.  viii.  36. 
t^  To  testify. 

.j^  .  The  Spmt  itself  heartth  wntnes$  with  our  &tnf,  thai  we  are  the 
^  'Y"  cUUfAi  o£.Ood.  fi,adk.  viii.  16.  Bui  when  the  Cmsforter  is  come^ 
'  'mm  ihe  %tmi  if  truth;  he  shall  testtfy  oftne.  Jobp  nr.  36. 

;%  .  V   'iAHismow  reveaU^unio  his  holjf  Prophets  and  Jlpasifes  bu tkt 
-  .  ♦  ^firit.  EfSlbu  iiL  5.    Bui  ihe  Contforter  shall  teach  jfvu  all  IAm^, 
^jT     m^tfifig  dU  ihUu[s  to  your  remembra^e,  tohaisoe^er  I  hti/pe  Jiia 
fli    mli^jfmu  John  nv.  26. 
'f      ^  Tlxmate^ 

7k  Sjpirit  searcheth^mll  thit^s.  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 
}  f  ;  7^  hne  a  mind^  or  pleasure.  ^ 

'  V       '      Be  that  searcheth  the  he^ts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 

Imu  viii.  37. 
r  To  prophesy. 

«  He  shall  shew  you  things  to  come.  John  xvi.  13.  Mow  the  Sfpirii 
metdceih  expressly  thai  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  ike 
faith.  1  Tim.  iv.l*  • 

7b  intercede.         * 
.  7%e  Spirit  makeik  intercession  for  us  with  groaningSj  which  cannot 
he  uttered.  Rom.  viii.  26.    *  ^ 

To  give  gifk. 

For  to  one  is  given  by  his  l^rii  the  word  of  wisdom  ;  to  another, 
the  word  of  knowledge  ;  to  another,  faith  ;  to  another,  the  gifts  of 
healing ;   to  another,  th$  working  of  mifftcles,  iic.     1  Cor.  xii. 

To  v^n'k  in  the  soul  of  man.* 

Ml  these  workeih  one  and  the  same  Spirit,  dividing  to  epery  man 
as  he  will.  1  Cor.  xii.  11. 

Ts  work  miracles.  ' 

Thrvsigh  mighty  signs,  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  spirit  of 
Clad.  ftm.  XV.  1 9, 
.    Tosa^etify. 

¥e  are  sancH^  by  the  Spirii  of  ourfGod.  1  Cor.  vi.  U. 

mm  •  • 
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It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth.  John  vi.  63.  Put  to  dioih  m  the 
fl^sh,  ha  quickerud  by  the  l^rit.  This  is  spoken  of  Christ*  1 
ret.  iii.  18. 

To  bt  pleased. 

It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  to  ut»  Acts  xv«  38. 

To  be  vexed* 

They  rebell^  ahd  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit.  Is.  Ixiii.  10. 

To  be  provoked^  to  be  resisted^  arul  to  be  grieved. 

That  all  these  things  should  be  said  of  an  attribute,  particularly 
of  the  attribute  of  power,  will,  I  believe,  be  acknowledged  to  M 
incredible.  That  they  should  be  dictated  by  God  himself,  and  be 
the  common  language,  in  which  this  attribute,  or  any  attribute,  is 
described  in  his  Word,  is,  I  think,  impossible.  The  lan^a^e  of 
the  Scriptures  is  in  all  other  cases,  except  those,  -in  which  it  in- 
volves the  Deity  of  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  the  lan^age  of  common 
sense ;  the  plain,  artless  language  of  nature.  Why  should  it  not 
be  so  here  ?  Why  should  these  two  cases  be  uniformly,  and  solely, 
exceptions  to  that  law,  by  which  all  the  remaining  language  of 
Scripture  is  governed  ?  Why  should  the  Scriptural  writers,  when- 
ever these  subjects  come  before  them,  and  then  ordy^  deaert  their 
native  style ;  that  which  alone  they  use  on  all  other  occasions ; 
and  adopt  one,  totally  new,  and  singular  ?  Why  should  this  bt 
done  by  any  writer  ?  Such  a  case,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  found 
in  the  world,  except  in  these  two  instances.  Why  should  it  be 
found  in  so  many  of  these  writers?  Why  should  it  be  found  in 
every  Scriptural  writer?  Whv,  above  all,  should  it  be  found  in 
the  language  of  Christ  himself?  Still  more ;  whence  could  these 
writers  be  induced  to  depart  from  their  customary  style,  whenever 
they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  these  two  subjects,  and  adopt  such 
language,  as  renders  their  real  meaning  obscure;  and  not  only 
obscure,  but  unintelligible;  and  not  only  unintelligible,  but  so 
utterly  lost  in  the  strangeness  of  their  phraseology,  that  almost  all 
their  readers,  and  among  them  the  great  body  of  the  wisest  and 
best,  have  totally  mistaken  the  real  meaning,  and  derived  from  this 
very  phraseology  a  meaning  infinitely  different?  Can  this  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  immediate  Providence  of 
God  himself,  when  disclosing  his  will  to  mankind  concerning  sub- 
jects of  infinite  importance  ?  Yet  the  Unitarians  must  suppose  all 
this,  or  give  up  their  scheme. 

But,  it  is  replied,  that  "  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  highly 
figurative  ;  and  thatj  among  the  figures  used,  bold  Personifications 
hold  a  distinguished  place.  Among  these ^  we  find  the  attributes  of 
Crod  personified.  For  example,  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon^  par* 
ticularlyin  the  Sth  chapter,  we  find  the  Divine  Wisdom  reprtscnted 
as  a  living  Agent,  possessing  a  variety  of  other  attributes,  and 
performing  such  actions,  as  are  elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.'' 
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answer  is  Ihe  only  speckms  one,  which  has  been,  or,  iv  b 

ttesumed,  can^,  made  to  the  aipiments  alleged'aboive*    I  shall, 
Uierefin^,  consider  it  particulariy ;  and  reply. 

In  the  first  place,  that  thk  peraomficatum  of  Wi$Jam  i$  txhibiied 
/  ^  animated  and  aublinu  Poetiy. 

In  such  poetry,  and  in  the  loftier  strains  of  elnAjjire,  we  are  to 
look,  if  any  where,  for  bold  figurative  language.  i^Pbe  whole  ten- 
oor  of  the  discourse,  here,  proceeds  firom  an  enundted  ima^nation, 
and  ardent  feelines.  In  this  state  of  mind,  nature  instinctively 
*  adopts  figurative  language,  and  bold  images ;  and  readily  imparts 
fife,  thought,  and  acti<Mi,  to  those  objects,  the  contemplation  of 
winch  has  excited  the  peculiar  elevation.  With  the  writer,  the 
reader,  in  all  such  cases,  readily  coincides.  The  dullest  man  in  the 
dullest  firame,  easilv  catches  the  inspiration ;  and  not  only  admits 
without  hesitation  tne  proprietv  of  this  language,  and  these  imagies, 
but  regards  them  as  the  only  things  which  are  proper,  natural,  and 
suited  to  the  train  of  thought. 

But  on  ordinary  occasions,  whick  furnish  nothing  to  raise  the 
nund  above  its  common,  cool  level,  such  a  mode  of  writing  is  per- 
fectly unnatural;  is  at  war  with  the  whole  tenour  of  thouf^t;  and 
can  be  the  result  of  nothing  but  an  inexplicable  determination  to 
write  extravagance,  and  produce  wonder.  Not  an  example  of  this 
mature  can  be  found  in  tne  Scriptures,  unless  it  be  this,  which  is 
now  in  debate. 

Here,  this  language,  and  these  images,  are  adopted,  if  they  are 
in  fact  adopted  at  all,  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions ;  inferring 
the  most  trancjuil,  even,  uninterested,  state  of  the  writer ;  in  the 
mnplest  narratives,  and  the  most  quiet  discussions.  Who  would 
look  for  a  personification  in  such  instances  as  the  following :  Tke 
Spirit  said  unto  Peter  ;  The  Spirit  said  unto  Philip  ;  The  Spirit 
caught  away  Philip;  JVov  the  l^rit  speaketh  expressly^  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us  ;  together  with  a  vast  multitude 
of  others,  exactly  resembline  these  in  their  nature?  If  personifi- 
cations are  to  be  used  in  sucn  cases ;  in  what  cases  are  they  not  to 
be  used?    And  in  what  cases  are  we  to  use  simple  language  ? 

To  complete  the  strangeness  of  this  representation,  the  Greek 
masculine  pronouns  and  relatives  are,  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 
made  to  a^ree  with  the  neuter  substantive,  llviufiA,  Spirit ;  a  mode 
of  personification,  in  ail  other  cases,  absurd ;  and  here,  to  say  the 
least,  inexplicable. 

Secondly.  T%e  vnsdomy  spoken  of  in  the  Proverbs,  is  also  a  real 
Person,  and  not  an  attribute  ;  viz.  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  his  been  the  unwavering  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  di- 
vines :  of  most,  1  believe,  if  not  all,  who  are  not  UnUarians. 
Christ,  as  I  apprehend,  challenges  this  character  to  himself,  Mat- 
thew xi.  19  ;  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children*  St.  Paul,  in  the 
1  Corinthians,  attributes  it  to  him  direcdy,  when  he  says,  Christ  the 
Wisdom  of  God;  verse  34,  and  in  verse  SO,  when  he  says,  fi%o  of 
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God  is  Ueame  unto  us  Wisdom;  and  in  Col.  ii.  3,  where  he  says  of 
Christ,  In  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  Wisdom. 

That  the  attribute  wisdom  is  not  meant  by  Solomon,  in  this 
chapter,  is  completeiy  evident  from  the  14th  verse  :  Counsel  is 
mine,  and  souna  wisdom.  Now  it  is  impossible,  that  Wisdom 
should  possess  Wisdom :  the  possessor,  and  the  thing  possessed, 
being,  by  physidil  necessity,  two  things,  distinct  from  each  other. 
It  is  also  evident,  firom  the  whole  tenour  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as 
from  several  other  parts  of  the  discourse,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Book ;  particularly  Chap.  i.  20 — 33 ;  on  which,  however,  I  can 
dwell  no  longer  at  the  present  time. 

Thirdly.  Shoidd  it  be  still  supposed,  that  the  attribute  of  Wisdom, 
and  not  Christ,  is  intended  by  Solomon  ;  the  passage,  even  if  ii 
were  not  poetical,  would  not  involve  such  absurdities  and  difficulties^ 
as  are  involved  in  the  supposition,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  attri- 
bute  personified.  An  extensive  comparison  of  these  two  subjects 
cannot  be  expected  on  the  present  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Wisdom  is  not  said  to  appear  in  a  bodily  shape  ;  is  not  intro* 
duced,  in  form,  as  an  agent  in  the  common  concerns  of  life  ;  is  not 
spoken  if  by  one  living  beings  when  discoursing  of  another  living 
being,  as  a  third  living  being  united  with  the  other  two  in  the  trajM* 
action  of  real  business  ;  is  never  introduced  in  the  Scriptures  in  plain 
prosey  as  speaking,  hearings  commanding,  gtdding,  sanctifying,  and 
universally  doing  such  things,  as  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  tiv" 
ing  person.  Yet  it  must  strike  every  person,  that,  as  iVisdom  is 
an  attribute,  involving  consciousness  and  perception,  all  these 
things,  and  others  like  them,  mieht  be  attributed  to  it  with  much 
more  propriety,  than  to  the  attribute  of  Power. 

5thly.   The  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Divine  Person. 

There  will  probably  be  little  dispute  concerning  this  declaration 
among  those  who  acknowledge  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Person. 
The  things,  which  are  said  concerning  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  so 
plainly  such  as  evince  infinite  perfection,  that  few  persons,  proba- 
bly none,  who  admit  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit,  will  deny  his 
Deity.  Still,  it  will  be  useful,  on  this  occasion,  to  exhibit  several 
proofs  of  this  truth. 

1st.  7%e  Mimes  of  God  are  given  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Scrip* 
tures. 

J^ow  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit.  ^  Cor.  viii.  17.  This  is  a  direct 
affirmation  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Spirit  is  God. 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord?  and  who  has  been  hiq 
Counsellor  ?    Rom.  xi.  34. 

For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lordy  that  he  may  instruct 
him?   1  Cor.  ii.  16. 

Both  these  passages  are  quoted  from  Isaiah  xl.  13,  Who  haih 
directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord?  or,  bemg  his  Counsellor^  hatk 
taught  him? 
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And  the  Lard  direct  your  hearts  tnla  the  love  ofOod,and  mio  ik/t 
patient  waiting  for  Christ.  3  Thess.  iii.  5.    Here  the  Person,  ad- 
dressed in  prayer,  is  pliBLiniy  a  distinct  person  from  those,  mentiofr 
ed  by  the  names  of  dod  and  Christ ;  and  of  course  is  the  Spirit  o 
God ;  to  whom,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  the  oflSce  of  directing 
the  hearts  of  Christians  to  their  dutjr,  is  every  where  ascribed« 
'  Peter,  Acts  v.  3,  4,  says  to  Anantas,  Wl^  Hath  SaianfiUtd  lAm 
huirt  to  lie  unto  the  Holt/  Ghost?    Why  AoW  thou  conceived  this  m 
ihine  heart  ?   Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  nun,  hut  unto  Ood.     Here  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  called  God  by  the  Apostle  in  as  direct  terms  as  are 
<ionceivable. 

Acts  iv.  24,  25,  Tlcjf  lifi  up  their  voice  to  Ood  9tl&  one  accord^ 
and  said^  Lord,  thou  art  God,  who  hast  made  heaven,  and  earth,and 
tiu  sea,  and  alt  that  in  them  is.  Who  by  the  mouih  of  thy  servant 
David  hast  said^  Why  did  the  heathen  rage  and  the  people  imagine 
a  THiin  thing  T 

Acts  i.  16,  Pefer  says,  T%is  Scripture  must  needs  have  beenfulfiU" 
idf  which  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the  mouth  q/"  David.  The  Ho- 
hf  Ghost  is,  tlierefore,  the  Lord  God  who  spoke  by  the  mouth  of 
thvid. 

2dly.  The  Attributes  of  Ood  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ohost. 

Eternity. — Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  once  offered 
himself  to  Ood.  Heb.  ix.  14. 

Omnip'esence. — Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  S^ritf   Whither 
shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  f    Psalm  cxxxix.  7. 
«      Your  body  is  the  tetnple  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  is,  the  bodies  of 
all  Christians.     1  Cor.  vi.  9. 

Omniscience. — 7%e  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deqf 
things  of  God.     1  Cor.  ii.  10. 

Evefi  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  one,  but  the  Spirit  of  God. 
1  Cor.  ii.  11. 

Hdiness.— Tile  Holy  Ghost;  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  Spirit  ofholi- 
ness>    Passim. 

Grace. — Hath  done  despite  to  the  l^irit  of  grace.  Heb.  x.  29. 
See  also  Zechariah  xii.  10. 

Truth. — The  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth.  John  xiv.  17. 

Glory. — TTu  Spirit  <if  glory  and  of  God  resteth  on  you.  1  Pet. 
iv.  14. 

Goodness. — JTiy  good  Spirit.  Neh.  ix.  20.  Thy  Spirit  is  good. 
Psalm  cxliii.  10. 

.  Power. — The  power  of  Ood  as  exerted  in  working  signs  and 
Wonders,  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  throughout  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Sdly.  The  Actions  of  God  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Creation. — By  Aw  Spirit  he  garnished  the  heavens.    Job  xxvi. 
13.     T%e  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me.  Job  xxxiii.  4.    See  also 
i.  24,  25;  compared  i^th  Acts  i.  16. 
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Working  MiretcUs ;  which,  as  you  know,  is  either  a  suspensioDi 
or  counteraction,  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  of  the  Divine  agencv 
operating  conformably  to  those  laws;  and  is,  therefore,  with  pecul- 
iar evidence,  an  act  of  God  himself.  This,  as  I  have  ab*eadv  re- 
marked concerning  the  power  exerted  in  it,  is  throughout  the  New 
Testament  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Inspiration. — Holy  men  of  God  spakt^  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  2  Peter  i.  21. 

Giving  life. — It  is  the  Spirit  that  qidckeneth^  John  vi.  63.  Ptd 
to  death  in  the  fleshy  hut  quickened  by  the  SpirU.  I  PeL  iii«  18.  He 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit,  that  dwelleth  in  you* 

Sancti&cation. — This  also  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  appro- 
priately, throughout  the  New  Testament. 

Instances  of  the  same  general  nature  might  be  easily  increased  in 
numbers,  and  the  proofs  might  be  easily  multiplied  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  but,  as  discourses,  so  extensively  made  up  of  detached  pas* 
sages  of  Scripture,  are  apt  to  be  less  interestmg  than  coula  be 
wished,  I  |hali  desist. 

4thly.  Re  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Divine  Person  because  he  is  united 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Baptismal  service  and  in  the 
blessing,  pronounced  upon  Christians  by  St.  Paul. 

I  have  mentioned  these  subjects  together,  because  they  have 
some  things  in  common.  Yet  there  are,  also,  some  things  in  which 
they  differ.  Go,  and  teach  all  nations,  said  our  Saviour  to  his 
Apostles,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  says  St*  Paul  to  the  Corin* 
thian  Church,  and  through  them  to  all  Christians,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  alL    Amen. 

In  the  commission,  here  given  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles,  it  is  im- 
possible, that  an  attribute  shoulcf,  with  propriety  or  meaning,  be 
joined  with  persons  ;  or  a  creature  with  one  or  more  Divine  per- 
sons. No  absurdity  can  strike  the  mind  with  more  force,  than  that 
Christ  should  direct  the  Apostles  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  God  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Divine  Power,  Nothing  but  im- 
piety can,  so  far  as  I  see,  be  contained  in  a  direction  to  baptize 
in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  a  creature.  What  creature  would  dare 
to  associate  himself  with  God  in  such  an  act  of  authority,  and  thus 
presume  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  Maker  ?  The  same  things  are 
equally  true  concerning  the  form  of  blessing,  above  recited.  Can. 
St.  Paul  be  supposed  to  have  united  either  a  creature,  or  an  attri-. 
bute,  with  the  Eternal  God  in  this  solemn  service  ?  What  bless- 
ings could  either  of  these  bestow  ?  Both  the  creature  and  the  at- 
tribute, considered  by  themselves,  are  in  this  view,  nothing. 

But  this  form  of  blessing  is  a  prayer ;  and  is  addressed  equally 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Can  St.  Paid  have 
addressed  a  prayer  either  to  an  attribute,  or  to  a  creature  ? 
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Farther ;  the  Uessing  prayed  for  finom  the  Holv  Obost  is  com- 
miuiion*  or  fenowsbip.  The  request  for  this  bfessifig:  involves, 
therefore,  the  declaration,  that  the  Holy  (Shost  will,  if  the  prayer 
be  granted,  be  nresent  with  all  those,  for  whom  ttis  communion  is 
supplicated,  ana  present  with  that  influence,  which  is  the  source  of 
spiritual  and  immortal  life.  In  other  words,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  h^re 
oiiibited  as  Onmipresent ;  and  as  every  where  possessing,  and  at 
bis  pleasure  conipiiunicating,  life  here,  as  the  commencement  of  life 
hereafter. 

I  shall  conclude  tlus  discourse  with  observing,  that  the  Divinity 
of  the  Spirit  of  truth  fiimishes  Christians  with  me  most  solid  foun- 
dation for  gratitude,  and  joy.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  pro^ss  of 
diese  discourses,  that  He  is  the  sum  of  all  the  moral  blessmg^,  in- 
troduced into  this  World  by  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  He  sanctifies 
the  soul  $  brings  it  aui  qfaarkness  i$Uo  marvettaui  Kghi}  improves 
it  in  holiness ;  conducts  it  through  the  temptations  and  dangers  of 
ihis  life  $  furnishes  it  with  every  gift  and  grace ;  prompts  it  to  all  vir- 
tue and  excellence ;  and  fills  it  with  all  spiritual  enjoyment.  F<»r 
this  great  work  be  is  abundandy  qualifiea  by  the  posseftuon  of  in- 
finite perfection ;  of  all  ^t  is  ^reat,  and  all  that  is  gcilH*  In  this 
world,  He  commences,  and  cames  it  on.  In  the  fiitureworld,  He 
advances  it  to  absolute  perfection.  Throueh  the  ages  of  eternity 
He  will  supply,  enrich,  and  adorn,  the  soul  with  eraless  virtue,  as 
the  means  of  endless  happiness  and  glory. 
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TBSTIIIONIES   TO   THE   DOCTRINE   OF   THE   TRINITT,    FROM   THE 
ANCIENT  CHRISTIANS,   JEWS,   AND   HEATHENS. 


Isaiah  ilviii.  16. — Come  ye  near  unto  me;  hear  ye  thu :  /  fune  nof  ipol;cii  t»  teerei 
fromike  beginning;  from  the  timet thaiit  wUf  there  am  /.*  andnaw  the  Lord  CM 
andhii  8phit  hathieni  me. 

IN  the  last  discourse  I  considered  the  Personality  and  DivinUy 
^fthe  l^irit  of  God.  In  a  series  of  discpurses,  formerly  deliveredi 
I  consiarred  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  If  ilfae  arguments,  alleged  in 
those  discourses,  are  as  conclusive,  as  they  appear  to  me ;  they 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Trinity,  or  three  Persons  in  one  God. 

The  proof  of  this  doctrine  must  unquestionably  be  derived  from 
the  Scriptures  alone.  But,  when  a  doctrine  of  this  extraordinary 
nature  is  presented  to  the  mind,  we  naturally  feel  a  strong  curiosity 
to  know  the  manner,  in  which  the  same  doctrine  has  been  regarded 
by  others ;  particularly  by  such,  as  have  lived  before  us ;  and  pe* 
culiarlv  by  the  Ancient  Members  of  the  Jewish  and*  Christian 
Churches.  Ijlor  is  this  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity.  If  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  were,  now,  first  discovered  by  mankind  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures,  the  words  being  supposed  to  have  remain- 
ed always  the  same  ;  we  should  undoubtedly  be  surprised  to  find, 
that  those  passages,  which,  in  our  view,  clearly  contain  this  doc- 
trine, had  never  been  understood  by  others  in  the  same  manner,  as 
by  ourselves.  Particularly,  we  snould  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  our  own  interpretations,  if  we  found  the  Jews  con- 
struing such  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians in  the  New,  in  a  manner,  totally  different  firom  ours.  Were 
such  the  fact,  we  should,  I  think,  very  naturally  suspect  our  own 
mode  of  construction :  for  we  could  not  easily  believe,  that  the 
Jewish  Church  was  always  ignorant  of  this  doctrine,  if  it  was  real- 
ly taught  by  the  Prophets ;  nor  the  early  Christian  Church,  if  it 
was  decisively  communicated  by  the  Apostles.  It  will  be  easily 
seen,  that  the  Hme,  in  which  those  livedlto  whom  an  appeal  of  this 
nature  is  made,  must  be  important,  as  IfcU  as  the  character  of  the 
witnesses.  The  more  ancient  the  witnesses  are,  other  things  bein^ 
equal,  the  more  valuable  must  be  their  testimony ;  and  such  testi- 
mony, if  really  ancient,  and  at  the  same  time  explicit  and  decisive, 
cannot  fail  of  yielding  material  satisfaction  to  every  rational  inquirer. 

Nor  is  the  testimony  even  of  Heathens  concerning  this  subject, 
to  be  disregarded.  If  we  find  that  the  ancient  Heathen  nations, 
generally,  or  in  most  or  all  instances,  independently  of  any  ac-' 
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quaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  have  holden  the  doctrine  of  a  TMad 
eomtiitding  a  Monadj  tbat  tf,  a  Si/prenu  Oodj  mho  woi  One  in  on€ 
Btmcj  and  I%rec  in  anoiher;  we  canaot  easily  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, that  they  derived  this  doctrine  from  a  single  source,  and,  that 
thai  source  was  Revelation.  The  doctrine  plainly  lies  i^lid&y  out 
of  the  course,  I  think  I  may  say,  out  of  the  reach,  of  human 
thought.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason,  why  we  should  beUeve  it 
to  have  been  invented  by  man.  Much,  less  is  there  any  reason, 
to  suppose  it  invented  by  men,  in  so  many  different  nations,  and  in 
such  circumstances  of  barbarism,  as  almost  preclude  the  invention 
of  anv  philosopUcal  doctrine.  The  source  of  the  doctrine  must, 
therefore,  have  been  one :  and  that  a  Revelation,  existing  before 
these  nation3  were  separated  from  each  other. 

In  the  text,  a  Person  declares  concerning  himself:  /  have  not 
epoken  in  secret  from  the  burinning  ;  from  the  time  that  U  was,  there 
am  I:  and  now  the  Lord  Ood^  in  the  original  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me.  The  Person,  speakine  in  this  verse, 
is  in  the  second  verse  called  Jehovah  of  hosts  ;  or  Jehovah  Ood  of 
hosts.  And  in  the  twelfth  verse  he  says,  I  am  he  ^  lam  the  first : 
I  also  am  the  last.  Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  thefoundation  of  the 
earthy  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens. 

When  I  call  unto  them,  they  stand  up  together.  The  person, 
speaking  in  the  text,  is,  then,  Jehovah  of  hosts  ;  the  first  and 
the  last ;  the  Creator  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  And  this  Per- 
son says,  And  now  the  Lord  Jehovah  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me : 
or,  more  probably,  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit. 
Origen,  as  quoted  by  Bishop  Lowth,  comments  on  this  passage  in 
this  manner:  "Who  is  it  that  saith,  in  Isaiah.  "And  now  the  Lord 
hath  sent  roe  and  his  Spirit  ?"  in  which,  as  the  expression  is  ambi- 
*  guous,  is  it  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  have  sent  Jesus?  . 
or  the  Father,  who  hath  sent  both  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit? 
The  latter  is  the  true  interpretation."  This  opinion  of  Origen 
appears  to  be  just;  because  we  no  where  read  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Spirit ;  but,  every  where,  that  both 
Christ,  and  the  Spirit,  were  sent  by  the  Father,  called  in  the  text 
the  Lord  God.  To  the  present  purpose,  however,  this  difference 
of  interpretation  is  wholly  immaterial.  Whether  the  Spirit  send  ov 
be  sent,  he  is  ecjually  determined  to  be  a  living  agent ;  since  in  the 
physical  sense  it  is  impossible,  that  any  other  being  should  either 
send,  or  be  sent.  In  the  tqpt,  then,  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  is 
directly  declared  by  a  Person,  styled  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Let 
us  now  see  what  countenance  this  doctrine  receives  from  the 
sources  which  I  have  specified  above. 

It  will  not  be  imagined,  that  in  the  compass  of  such  a  discourse, 
any  thing  more  can  be  done  than  merely  to  make  a  moderate  se- 
lection of  the  testimonies  referred  to.  For  those,  which  1  shall 
mention,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Bishop  Bull,  Doctor  Jamieson, 
Mr.  Maurice,  and  the  Asiatic  Researches :  and  it  is  believed,  that 
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they  will  be  sufficiently  numerous,  and  sufficiently  Explicit,  to  sat- 
isfy a  mind  willing  to  receive  the  truth. 

1.^  To  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ  the  following  testimonies  must^ 
Ithinkj  he  regarded  as  complete* 

1st.  Jt&tin  Martyr^  who  flourished  in  the  year  140,  and  was 
born  about  the  close  of  the  first  century,  declares  Christ  to  have 
been  the  person  who  appeared  to  Abraham^  under  the  Oak  of 
Mamre;  and  asserts  that  the  person,  here  called  Lord  or  Jeho- 
vah, to  whom  Abraham  prays  for  Sodom^  and  who,  in  the  next 
chapter,  is  said  to  rain  fire  and  brimstone  on  the  Cities  oftheplatn^ 
was  no  other  than  Christ.  He  also  asserts,  that  Christ  appeared 
to  Hoses  in  the  bush. 

2dly.  Irenotus,  who  flourished  in  the  year  178,  declares,  that 
Christ,  as  God,  was  adored  by  the  Prophets;  was  the  God  of  the 
living;  and  the  living  God;  tnat  he  spoke  to  Moses  in  the  bush; 
and  that  afterwards,  the  same  Person  lifted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sadducees  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  fiirther. 
says,  that  Abraham  learned  divine  truth  firom  the  Logos,  or  Word 
ofGod. 

3dly.  Theophilus  of  Antioch^  who  flourished  in  the  year  181, 
declares,  that  Christ,  assuming  ro  itfotfuttw  rou  ^argoe^  the  character 
of  the  Father,  that  is,  the  Divine  character,  came  to  Paradise  in  the 
appearance  of  God,  and  conversed  with  Adam. 

4thly.  Clemens  Alexandrinusj  who  flourished  in  the  year  194, 
exhibits  Christ  as  the  Author  of  the  former  precepts,  and  of  the 
fatter ;  that  is,  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
New ;  deriving  both  ft'om  one  fountain. 

5thly.  Tertullian  declares,  that  it  was  the  Son  of  God  who 
spoke  to  Moses,  and  who  appeared,  that  is,  as  God,  at  all  times  ; 
that  he  overthrew  the  Tower  of  Babel;  confounded  the  languages 
of  men ;  and  rained  fire  and  brimstone  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
He  calls  him  Dominus  a  Domino ;  and  says,  that  he  only,  and 
alway,  conversed  with  men,  from  Adam  down  to  the  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets,  in  visions  and  dreams ;  and  that  no  other  God  conversed 
with  men,  beside  the  Word^  who  was  afterward  to  be  made  flesh, 

II.  That  Christ  was  the  Creator  of  the  worlds  in  the  view  of  the 
ancient  Churchy  the  following  testimonies  satisfactorily  prove. 

1st.  Barnabas,  who,  as  you  well  know,  was  a  companion  of  the 
Apostles,  and  could  not  but  know  their  views  of  this  subject,  says, 
in  an  epistle  of  his,  yet  remaining,  ^^  Tip  Sun  in  the  heavens  wa^ 
the  work  of  the  Son  of  God." 

2dly.  Hermas,  also  a  companion  of  the  Aposdes,  says,  that  "  the 
Son  of  God  was  more  ancient  than  any  creature ;  seeing  he  was 
present  with  the  Father  at  the  Creation  of  the  World.'' 

3dly.  Athenagoras^  who  flourished  in  the  year  1 78,  says,  that "  by 
Christ,  and  through  Christ,  all  things  were  created ;  since  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  *'sv;  one  thing;  one  substance.'' 
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4thly.  JtittmMartyr  declares,  that  *' more  than  one  Divine  per- 
son are  denoted  by  the  phrase,  T%e  man  is  became  as  one  of  us  ;  and 
that  one  of  these  is  Chnst.^' 

Sthly.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  *'  The  Logos  is  the  jiniversal 
Architect ;''  that  is,  the  Maker  of  afl  things.  He  further  says,  ^*  The 
Logos  is  die  Creator  of  men  and  of  the  world."  He  also  speaks  of 
die  Logos  as  the  unhrersal  Ruler,  and  Instnicter. 

III.  That  Christ  was  tndy  God^  in  the  view  of  the  ancient  Chw-ch^ 
willfully  appear  from  the  following  testimomes. 

1st.  Clement  of  Home,  who  was  a  companion  of  the  Apostles,  calls 
Clurist  <<  the  sceptre  of  the  greatness  of  God,"  and  says,  ^^  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  have  come  with  pomp  and  magmficence,  but 
would  not." 

Sdly.  Poltfcarp,  a  disciple  of  St.  John^  when  at  the  stake,  address- 
ed a  prayer  to  God,  which  he  concluded  in  this  manner:  **For  all 
things  I  praise  thee ;  I  bless  thee ;  I  glorify  thee ;  together  with  the 
eternal  and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ ;  with  whom,  unto  thee,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  glory,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end. 
Amen." 

Sdly.  Justin  Martyr  declares,  that  **  Christ,  the  first  horn  Word 
of  Ood^  existed  as  uod ;  that  he  is  Lord  and  God,  as  being  the  Son 
of  God ;  and  that  he  was  the  GodoflsraelJ*^ 

He  also  says,  ^^  We  adore,  and  love,  the  Word  of  the  unbegot- 
ten  and  invisible  God."  And  aeain,  '^  Him  (the  Father  of  right- 
eousness) and  that  Son  who  hath  proceeded  from  him,  and  the 
Prophetical  Spirit,  (that  is,  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration)  we  worship 
and  adore." 

This  doctrine,  also,  Tryp&o,  his  Jewish  antagonist,  admits  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  generally. 

4thly.  The  Church  of  Smyrna^  in  their  Epistle  to  the  other 
Churches  concerning  the  Martyrdom  of  Polvcarpy  in  which  the 
abovementioned  doxology  is  quoted,  says,  *'  We  can  never  forsake 
Christ,  nor  worship  any  other :  for  we  worship  Him  as  being  the 
Son  of  God." 

5thly.  Athenagoras  says, "  The  N«  wu  Aoyoj,  Mind  and  Word  of 
Gody  is  the  Son  of  God ;"  and,  "  We  who  preach  God,  preach  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  One." 

6thly.  Tatian^  Bishop  ofAntioch^  who  flourished  in  the  year  172, 
says,  "  We  declare,  that  Gi6d  was  born  in  human  form." 

7thly.  jtfe/t/o.  Bishop  of  Sardis,  who  flourished  in  the  year  1 77, 
says,  "  We  are  worshippers  of  one  God,  who  is  before  all,  and  in  all, 
in  nis  Christ,  who  k  truly  God  the  Eternal  Word." 

8thly.  Theophilusj  Bishop  ofAntiochy  says,  ^'  The  three  ^ays  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  represent  the  Trinity ; 
God,  and  his  Word,  and  his  Wisdom." 

9thly.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  prays  to  Christ  to  be  propitious, 
and  says,  <<  Son  and  Father,  both  One  Lord,  grant,  diat  we  may 
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praise  the  Son,  and  the  Father,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  in  One ;  in 
whom  are  all  things,  through  whom  are  all  things  in  One,  through 
whom  is  Eternity,  of  whom  wc  are  all  members,  to  him,  who  is  in 
all  thinigs  good,  in  all  things  beautiful,  universally  wise  and  just,  to 
whom  be  glory,  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen.''  He  also  saya, 
*'  Gather  togetner  thy  children,  to  praise  in  a  holy  manner,  to  cele- 
brate without  guile,  Christ,  Eternal  Logos^  infinite  age.  Eternal 
light,  fountain  of  mercy.'' 

lOthly.  Tertullian  says,  "  The  name  of  Christ  is  every  where 
believed,  and  every  where  worshipped,  by  all  the  nations  mentioned 
above.  He  reigns  every  where,  and  is  every  where  adored.  Ele 
is  alike  to  all  a  King  and  to  all  a  Judge,  and  to  all  a  God  and  a 
Lord." 

Again;  "  Behold  all  nations  henceforth  emerging  from  the 
ulpi)  of  error,  to  the  Lord  God. the  Creator,  and  to  God  his 
Ihrist." 

Tertullian  also  declares,  that  "  Tiberius  received  accounts  from 
Palestine^  of  the  things,  which  manifested  the  truth  of  Christ's 
Divinity." 

To  these  Christian  testimonies,  all  of  the  tw^o  first  centuries,  I 
shall  subjoin  a  few  others,  out  of  multitudes,  which  belong  to  a  later 
period. 

The  testimony  of  Origen^  in  his  comment  on  the  text,  has  been 
ali-eady  seen.  He,  also,  says, "  We  (Christians)  worship  One  God, 
the  Father,  and  the  Son." 

Ho  further  says, "  Now,  that  you  may  know  the  Omnipotence  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one  and  the  same,  as  He  is  one  and 
the  same  God  and  Lord  with  the  Father  ;  hear  what  St.  John  hath 
said  in  the  Revelation.  These  things  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty.  For  who  is  the 
Almighty  that  is  to  come,  but  Christ  ?" 

H's  also,  mentions  the  Christians,  as  saying,  "that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holv  Spirit,  are  One  God;  and  speaks  of  tiiis  as 
a  diificult,  and  perplexing  doctrine,  to  such  as  hear  not  with  faith, 
or  are  not  Christians." 

Again  ;  he  says,  "  When  we  come  to  the  grace  of  Baptism,  we 
acknowledge  One  God  only,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

Origen  flourished  in  the  year  230. 

Cyprian^  Bishop  of  Carthage^  who  flourished  in  the  year  248, 
says,  "  Christ  is  our  God ;  that  is,  not  of  all,  but  of  the  faithful,  and 
believing." 

Tht  Council  of  Antioch^  which  sat  about  the  year  264,  in  their 
Episde,  say,  "In  the  whole  Church,  he  is  believed  to  be  Gorf,  who 
emptied  himself,  indeed,  of  a  state  of  equality  with  God ;  and//u»n, 
of  the  seed  of  David,  acorHmg  to  the  flesh." 

Eusebius^  the  celebritc  J  Ecclesiastical  historian,  who  ilourished 
in  the  year  315,  declares,  that  PHatt^  in  his  letter  to  Tiberias  con- 
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ccrning  the  miracles  of  Christ,  says,  that  **  he  was  taised  from  the 
dead ;  and  that  he  was  already  believed  by  the  body  of  the  Peopk 
to  be  God." 

This  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  conclude  with  the  foUowiog  heath- 
en testimonies. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  JVajan  from  the 
province  of  Bith/ma^  whither  he  went  with  Proconsular  authority, 
writes,  that ''  certain  Christians,  whom  he  had  examined,  affirmed, 
that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was 
light,  and  sine  among  themselves,  alternately,  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as 
to  some  God.^'  This  letter  is,  with  the  highiest  probability,  placed 
in  the  year  107. 

CeistUj  an  eminent  Epicurean  Philosopher,  and  Adversary  of  the 
Christians,  charges  them  with  worshippmg  Christ,  ^'  who,^'  Le  says, 
"  has  appeared  of  late  ;'^  and  whom  he  calls,  '^  The  Minister  of  God." 
Ce/tfitf  flourished  in  the  year  176. 

At  the  same  time  flourished  Luciano  the  celebrated  Writer  ot  Dia- 
logues, and  a  Philosopher  of  the  same  sect.  In  the  PkUcpairit,  a 
dialogue  frequently  attributed  to  him,  Tripkon  represents  the  Chris- 
tians as  ^'swearing  by  the  Most  high  God ;  the  Grreat,  Immortal, 
Celestial  Son  of  the  Father ;  the  Spirit,  proceeding  finom  the  Fa- 
ther ;  One  of  three,  and  three  of  One.'' 

HUrocUsj  who  flourished  about  the  year  303,  a  Heathen  Philos- 
lOpher  also,  says,  that  ^^  the  Christians,  on  account  of  a  few  miracles, 
proclaim  Christ  to  be  God.'' 

On  these  testimonies  I  shall  only  ask  a  sinele  question.  Can 
any  person,  who  has  them  before  him,  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that 
the  Christian  Church,  in  its  earliest  ages,  acknowledged,  and  wor- 
shipped, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  only  liv- 
ihgand  true  God ? 

To  the  testimony  of  the  Christian  Church  I  shall  now  add  that  of 
the  Jewitk  Church. 

Philo^  the  celebrated  Jew  oi  Alexandria^  who  lived  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  calls  the  Loeos  the  Eternal  Logos^  or  Word  ; 
and  says,  that  '*  be  is  necessarily  eternal,  and  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God." 

Further  he  says,  '^  He,  who  tV,  is  on  each  side  attended  by  his 
nearest  Powers ;  of  which  one  is  Creative^  and  the  other  Kingly. 
The  Creative  is  God,  by  which  he  founded  and  adorned  the  Uni- 
verse. The  Kingly  is  Lord.  He  who  is  in  the  middle,  being  thus 
attended  by  both  his  Powers,  exhibits  to  the  discerning  mind,  the 
appearance,  sometimes  of  One,  and  sometimes  of  Three." 

Of  the  Logos  he  says,  "  He,  who  is  the  begotten,  imitating  the 
ways  of  his  Father,  and  observing  his  archetypal  patterns,  pro- 
duces forms ;"  that  is,  material  things.  He  often  calls  the  Logosy 
the  Divine  Logos ;  and  represents  him  as  the  Manaeer,  or  Ruler  of 
the  world.  He  further  says,  that  **  God  governs  all  things  accord- 
itig  to  the  strictest  justice,  having  set  over  them  his  righteous  Zo- 
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gos^  his  first  begotten  Son."  The  duration  of  created  things  he 
ascribes  to  this  cause ;  that  they  were  framed  by  Him,  who  re* 
mains ;  and  who  is  never  in  any  respect  changed ;  the  Divint  Lo- 
gotJ*^  Finally ;  he  calls  the  Ijogos  an  Angel ;  the  Name  of  God ; 
a  Man  ;  the  Beginning ;  the  Eternal  Image  ;  the  most  ancient  An- 
gel ;  the  Archangel,  of  many  names ;  and  the  Hish  Priest  of  this 
world ;  and  says,  '^  His  head  is  anointed  with  oil." 

TTte  Chaldee  Paraphrasts^  and  other  Jewish  ewnmeniatort^  speak 
of  this  subject  in  a  stmilar  numner* 

They  speak  of  the  JMtmra,  the  Hebrew  term,  rendered  in  the 
Greek  Aov«(,  and  in  the  English  Word^  as  '^  the  Word  from  before 
the  Lord,"  or  which  is  before  the  Lord ;  as  a  Redeemer;  as  only 
begotten ;  as  the  Creator.  They  say,  **  the  Word  of  die  Lord 
said,  '^  Behold  Adam,  whom  I  have  created,  is  the  only  begotten  in 
the  world ;  as  I  am  the  only  beg^otten  in  the  highest  heavens*" 
They  paraphrased  the  text,  Genesis  iii.  8,  ^nd  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  Godj  walking  in  the  garden,  thus :  "  Jhey  heard  lie 
Word  of  the  Lord  God,^^  &c. 

Several  Jewish  commentators  say,  that  '^  it  was  the  Voice  which 
was  walkinjg." 

One  of  them  says,  that  <*  Our  first  parents,  before  their  sin,  saw 
the  Glory  of  God  speaking  to  them ;  but  after  their  sin,  they  only 
heard  the  Voice  walking." 

Philo  and  Jonathan  both  say,  that  **  it  was  the  Word  of  God, 
which  appeared  unto  Hagar.^^ 

Jonathan  says,  ^*  God  will  receive  the  prayer  of  Israel  by  his 
Word."  Paraphrasing  Jer.  xxix.  14,  he  says,  "  I  will  be  sought 
by  you  in  my  Word." 

The  Jerusalem  Thrgum^  or  Paraphrase,  says,  '^  Abraham  prayed 
in  the  name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  world." 

JwuUhan  says  also,  *'  God  will  atone  by  his  Word  for  his  land, 
and  for  his  people ;  even  a  people  saved  by  the  Word  of  the' 
Lord." 

Psahn  ex.  1.  They  paraphrase,  '*  The  Lord  said  unto  his  Word,** 
instead  of  Jfy  Lord,  as  in  tne  original. 

The  Jewish  commentators  say,  '^  there  are  three  Degrees  in  the 
Mystery  of  Aleim,  or  Elohim ;  and  these  degrees  they  call  Perscnn 
Tney  say,  *^  They  are  all  one,  and  cannot  be  separated." 

Deut.  vi.  4.  Hear,  O  Israel!  Jbhovah,  our  Jlleim,  is  one  Jbho- 
VAH,  is  thus  rendered  by  the  Author  of  the  Jewish  Book  Zohar  ; 
'*  The  Lord,  and  our  God,  and  the  Lord,  are  One."  In  his  com- 
ment on  this  passage  the  Author  says,  **  the  Loed,  or  Jehovah,  is 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  the  perfection  of  all  things  *,  and 
he  is  called  the  Father.  The  other,  or  our  God,  is  the  depth  or 
the  fountain  of  sciences ;  and  is  called  the  Son*  The  other,  or 
Lord,  he  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  proceeds  fix)m  them  both,  &c« 
Therefore  he  says,  Hear,  0  Israel!  that  is,  join  together  this  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  tkij  Ghost,  and  make  him  One  Essence ; 


** 
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One  Substance ;  for  whatever  is  in  the  One  is  in  the  other.     He 
hath  been  the  whole  ;  he  is  the  whole  5  and  he  will  be  the  whole." 

Again ;  *'  What  is  the  name  of  King  Messiah  ?  Rabbi  Akiba  hath 
said,  Jehovah  is  his  name*  As  it  is  declared,  Jer.  xxiii*  6,  And 
this  is  his  twmej  by  which  they  shall  call  him,  Jehovah^  our  Right- 
eousnessm 

These  Commentators,  also,  call  him  the  Branch ;  the  Comforter ; 
Gracious;  Luminous;  &c. 

And  again ;  '^  The  Holy  God  calls  the  Kine  Messiah  by  his 
name:  Jehovah  is  his  name:  for  it  is  said,  Exodus  vii.  1,  The 
Lord  is  a  tnan  of  war  ^  Jehovah  is  his  name.^^ 

To  these  explicit,  and  unquestionable  testimonies  I  shall  now 
add  a  collection  of  others,  of  a  different  nature,  but  scarcely  less 
decisive. 

In  the  concise  history  of  the  Creation  Moset  says,  more  than 
thirty  times,  Aleim^  that  is,  Gods^  created :  the  noun  being  plural, 
and  the  verb  singular,  in  every  instance.  These  the  Jewish  Para- 
phrasts  explain  by  Jehovah  ;  his  Word,  that  is,  his  Son ;  and  his 
iVisDOM,  or  Holy  Spirit ;  which  they  call  three  Degrees,  These 
three^  they  assert,  are  One ;  and  declare  them  to  be  One,  insepa- 
rable Jehovah.  This  doctrine  the  Jews  have  exhibited  in  a  variety 
of  methods ;  clear,  convincing,  and  impressive.  These  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  exhibit,  after  having  premised  a  remarkable  sen- 
tence from  Rabbi  Judah  Ilakkadosh^  or  Judah  the  Holy,  in  which 

*  1  -•  «•.•  »  •!        4~^  I  I'll  I'.l  •.. 


second  crnliiry. 

..    With  this  preface  1  observe, 

1st.  Tliai  the  Form  of  blessing,  used  by  the  Jewish  Priests^  and 
the  mode  of  administering  //,  when  they  blessed  the  congregation, 
strongly  exhibited  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity^ 

This  form  of  blessing  is  prescribed  in  Numbers  vi.  24 — 26,  Je- 
HOVAH  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee,  Jehovah  make  his  face  to  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  to  thee.  Jehovah  lift  up  his  countenance 
upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

This  blessing,  accoitling  to  Rabbi  Menachen,  was  pronounced  in 
a  diflcrrnt  accent,  during  the  utterance  of  each  part;  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  account  given  by  two  other  Rabbis,  with  the  hand  lifted 
up,  and  the  three  first  fingers  of  the  hand  extended ;  the  little  finger 
being  at  the  same  time  closed.  This,  they  say,  was  done  to  ex- 
press a  Triad,  or  Trinity,  in  the  Godhead. 

2(Uy.  The  Jews  anciently  used  a  solemn  symbol  of  the  Deity, 
which  they  called  Sephiroth  ;  a  wonl  commonly  signifying  EnunU' 
rations,  but  used  by  their  learned  ram  to  denote  Splendours. 
These  are  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  tree,  with  its 
branches  extended;  and  sometimes  by  ten  concentric  circles: 
that  figure  being  the  symbol  of  perfection.    All  these  splendours 
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are  represented  as  issuing  from  the  supreme  and  infinite  Source,  as 
light  from  the  Sun. 

Of  this  tree  Rabbi  Schabte  says, ''  There  are  three  degrees  ;  the 
root,  the  stem,  and  the  branches ;  and  these  three  are  one.^'  By 
this  he  intends,  that  the  infinite  Source,  and  the  other  two  Degrees, 
are  one,  and  inseparable. 

In  the  symbol  of  the  circles,  the  three  superior  circles  are  called 
the  Crozon,  Wisdom,  and  Understanding.  ^<  These,"  Rabbi  Isaac, 
a  famous  and  learned  Jew,  says,  ^'  are  the  highest  Numerations, 
which  possess  one  throne,  on  which  sits  the  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  of  hosts."  Two  other  celebrated  Jewish  Doctors  say, 
^^  These  are  the  Voice,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Word;  and  these  are 
One."  And  Rambam,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  says, 
'^  The  Crown  is  the  primordial  Spirit  of  the  living  Aleim ;  and  his 
Wisdom  is  a  Spirit  from  the  Spirit ;  and  the  Understanding,  Waters 
from  the  Spirit ;  and  between  these,  though  thus  distinguished, 
there  is  no  distinction  in  essence ;  because  the  end  is  annexed  to 
the  beginning,  and  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  the  middle  is 
comjirehended  by  them." 

The  remaining  Sephiroth  denoted  the  attributes  of  God. 

The  ancient  Jews  applied  the  three  first  letters  of  the  incommu- 
nicable name,  Jehovah,  to  denote  the  three  superior  Splendours, 
viz.  Jorf,  He,  Vau  ;  and  the  second  H«,  or  the  last  letter,  denoted, 
according  to  them,  the  two  natures  of  the  second  Splendour,  or 
person. 

3dly*  The  ancient  Jews  wrote  the  name  of  God  symbolically,  by 
including  three  Jods  within  a  circle,  and  subscribing  tmdtr  the  Jodsj 
and  within  the  circle,  the  vowel  Kametz, 

The  circle  was  the  figure  denoting  perfection.  The  three  Jods 
were  the  beginning  letter  of  the  worcl  Jehovah,  thrice  repeated, 
to  denote  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  Kametz  was 
the  point  of  perfection,  and  denoted  the  same  thing  with  the  circle, 
and  the  Unity,  of  the  Divine  Essence. 

4thly.  Another  method,  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  God,  was 
to  include  in  a  square  three  radii,  or  points,  disposed  in  the- form  of 
a  crown.     The  crown  seems  to  have  denoted  the  dignity  and  su- 

Premacy  of  the  object  designed,  and  the  number  three,  the  three 
ersons  of  the  Godhead. 

5thly.  The  letter  Schin  was  another  endilem  of  the  Most  Highj 
in  use  among  the  Jews. 

This  letter,  which  is  the  first  in  the  word  Shaddai,  the  Almighty; 
one  of  the  Scriptural  names  of  God ;  is  formed  of  three  branches, 
alike  in  size  and  figure,  especially  as  written  in  the  ancient  or  So- 
maritan  character,  and  united  in  one  stem.  This  letter  was 
distinctly  written  on  those  phylacteries,  which  the  Jews  wore  upon 
their  heads. 

6thly.tf%«  Equilateral  triangle,  with  three  small  circles  at  thi 
angles,  and  the  letter  Jod  inscribed  over  against  the  upper  angUf  was 
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mnaiher  Jktb(jfh  'mnhol  of  the  Deity »  The  ihree  udea  indicated  flw 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead;  and  the  equal  lengdi  d  the  sides 
4keir  equality ;  while  the  Jod  was  a  direct  iHtx>f  that  Jehovah  was 
intended  by  the  emblem.  The  three  circles  probably  denoted  the 
^rfection  of  the  three  Persons. 

7thly.  The  Jews  also  delineated  the  sphere,  or  representation  of 
Ihe  Universe,  as  holden  by  three  hands;  two  at  the  sides,  and  one 
at  die  bottom.  Near  the  hands  were  inscribed  the  three  Hebrew 
letters,  Aleph^  Daletk,  and  Schin;  the  initials  of  the  three  Hebrew 
^rords  for  truth,  judgment,  and  peace.  The  same  letters  were  also 
inscribed  immediately  above  the  sphere. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  Church  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, composed  on  the  one  hand  of  direct  declarationii  and  on  the 
other  of  symbols  equally  definite  and  certain ;  especially  aa  exjdain- 
ed  by  their  own  commentators.  These  prove,  -liejiiiid...:a  reason- 
able debate,  that  the  ancient  Jewish  Church  held,  mufotmly,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  later  Jews  have,  inmed,  ^med  it ; 
but  to  this  denial  they  have  been  led,  merely  by  thrir  halied  to 
Christianity. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  mention  the  opinion  of  the  HmlkiH  ma- 
iUmt  concerning  this  subject. 

1st.  The  Hindoos  have,  from  Ihe  most  remote  antiqui^^  hMm  a 
Triad  in  the  Divine  imfure. 

The  name  of  the  Godhead  among  these  people  is  Brakme,  The 
names  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  are  Brahma^  Veeehmt^ 
and  Seeva*  Brahma  they  considered  as  the  Father,  or  supreme 
Sburce  ;  Veeshnu  as  the  Mediator,  whom  they  assert  to  have  been 
incarnate ;  and  Seeva  as  the  Destroyer,  and  Reeenerator :  destruc- 
tion being  in  their  view  nothing  but  the  dissolution  of  preceding 
forms,  for  the  purpose  of  revivmg  the  same  being  in  new  ones. 

The  three  faces  of  Brahma^  Veeshntiy  and  Serva,  they  always 
formed  on  one  body,  having  six  hands ;  or  two  to  each  perscm. 
This  method  of  delineating  the  Godhead  is  ancient  beyona  tradi- 
tion, universal,  uncontroverted,  and  carved  every  where  in  their 
{ilaces  of  worship ;  particularly  in  the  celebrated  cavern  in  the 
sland  of  Elephanta. 

Sdly .  Equally  well  knoton  is  the  Persian  Triad ;  the  names  of 
which  were  Ormusd,  Mithr,  and  Ahrim an  ;  called  by  the  Greeks 
OaOKASDES,  Mithras,  and  Arihanius.  Mithras  was  commonly 
styled  T{HrXa^M(.  Among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  Hindoos,  the 
second  person  in  the  Triad  was  called  the  Mediator^  and  regarded 
as  the  great  Agent  in  the  present  world. 

In  the  Oracles  ascribea  to  Zerdushtj  or  Zoroaster^  the  ftmons 
Persian  Philosopher,  arc  the  following  declarations. 

<^  Where  the  Eternal  Monad  is,  it  amplifies  itself,  and  generates 
a  Duality.'* 

^  A  Triad  of  Deity  shines  forth  throughout  the  whole^^orld,  of 
wUch^aM0nad  is  the  head.*' 
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^  FcN*  the  mind  of  the  Father  said,  that  all  things  should  be  di-> 
vided  into  Three ;  whose  will  assented,  and  all  things  were  4h 
vided." 

"  And  there  appeared  in  this  Triad,  Viriue^  Wisdom^  and  7Vtil)|| 
who  knew  all  things.'' 

^*  The  Father  performed  all  things,  and  delivered  them  over  tQ 
the  Second  mind,  whom  the  nations  of  men  conmionly  suppose  to 
be  the  First." 

The  third  Person,  speaking  of  himself,  says,  *^  I  Psyche,  or  Soul, 
dwell  neit  to  the  Paternal  mind,  animating  all  things.'' 

Sdly.  TTie  Egyptians^  aho^  acknowledged  a  TVioa,  from  the  ear- 
liMst  antiquUvj  whom  theu  named  originally  Osiris,  Cnbph,  am) 
Phtha  \  and  itfierwarde  Onm,  /m,  and  Tmhon*,  These  Persona, 
they  denoted  by  ihe  symbols  lAght^  Fire,  and  Spirit.  They  repre- 
sented thenm  aisob  on  the  doors,  and  other  parts  of  their  sacred. 
buildinsSf  in  the  three  figures  of  a  Globe,  a  Ifingf  and  a  Setpeni^ 
Jtbenephiui^  an  Arabian  Writer,  says,  that  ^'  by  these  the  Egyptians 
shadowed  Bm  ir#ifM^ ;  or  God  in  three  forms. 

One  of  the  Egyotian  fundamental  axioms  of  Theology,  as  givei^ 
by  Dtmuueiuiy  ana  cited  by  Cudworthf  is,  '^  There  is  one  Principle; 
oi  all  things,  praised  under  the  name  of  the  Unknown  Darkness, 
and  this  thrice  repeated." 

In  the  Books,  attributed  to  Hermei  Driemegiitut  is  the  following 
passage. 

*^  There  hath  ever  been  one  great,  intelli^nt  Light,  which  has 
always  illumined  the  Mind ;  and  their  union  is  nothing  else  but  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Bond  of  all  things." 

Here  light  and  mind  are  spoken  of  as  two  Persons,  and  the 
Spirit  as  the  third  \  all  declarea  to  be  eternal. 

Jamblichusj  a  Platonic  Philosopher^  styled  by  Proclus  the  Diviu^ 
declares,  that  "Hermes  speaks  of  Eicton  as  the  first  of  intelli- 

f;ences,  and  the  first  intelligible ;  and  of  Cneph^  or  Emephj  as  the 
'rince  of  the  Celestial  Gods ;  and  of  the  Demitu-gic,  or  creating, 
Mindj  as  a  third  to  these.  Jamblichtu  calls  these  the  Demiurgic 
Mind,  the  Guardian  of  Truth,  and  Wisdom. 

4thly.  T%e  Orphic  Theology ^  the  most  ancient  recorded  in  Grecian 
Idstory^  taught  the  same  doctrine. 

In  the  abridgment  of  this  Theology  by  Ttmotheus,  the  Chrono- 
grapher,  are  found  its  most  imf>ortant  and  characteristical  doctrines. 
Of  these  the  fundamental  one  is,  that  an  Eternal,  Incomprehensi- 
ble Being  exists,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all  things.  This  supreme 
and  eternal  Being  is  styled  in  this  Theology,  ^cj^BxXi),  Zcji}  ;  JJghtf 
Counsel^  lAfem 

Suidasj  speaking  of  these  three,  says,  "  they  express  only  oi^e 
and  the  same  power."  Timotheus  says  further,  that  Orpheus  de- 
clared ^  All  things  to  have  been  made  by  One  Godhead  in  three 
names ;  or  rather  by  these  names  of  One  Godhead ;  and  that  this 
Godhead  is  all  things." 


^-^ 
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Prochttf  a  Platonic  PkUosopker^  already  mentioned,  says,  that 
Orpheus  taught ''  the  existence  of  One  God,  who  is  the  ruler  over 
^  ■4aU  things ;  and  that  this  One  God  is  three  Minds,  three  Kings ;  He 
who  is ;  He  who  has,  or  possesses ;  and  He  who  beholds.  These 
three  Minds  he  declares  to  be  the  same  with  the  Triad  of  Orphetu  ; 
inz.  Phanesj  Uranus^  and  Chronus. 
« V  '  5thly.  7%e  Greek  Philosophers^  also^  exlensivefy  acknowledged  a 
TViad. 

Particularly,  Pythagoras  styled  God  n  *iv,  or  the  Unity ;  and 
IMvoc,  or  that  which  is  alone ;  and  also  ro  ayaiw,  or  the  good. 

"From  this  Eternal  Monad,'^  says  Pythagoras,  "  there  sprang  an 
infinite  Duality ;  that  is,  from  Him,  who  existed  alone,  two  pro- 
ceeded, who  were  infinite. 

Plato  also  held  a  Triad ;  and  named  them  ro  AyaBm^  the  Good ; 
Not«,  or  Aoro^)  Mind,  or  Word ;  and  Yu^^  xosyu,  the  Soul  of  the 
World.     The  ro  A/o^v  he  also  calls  ^gurog  08o(,  and  fU^Mm;  0so6» 

Parmenides,  the  founder  of  the  EUatic  Philosophy,  says,  The 
Deity  is  *8v  wt  v'oXXa ;  One  and  Many.  Simplicius,  commenting  on 
Plato^s  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  Parmtnidts,  says,  that  *^ese 
words  were  a  description  of  the  ourx  Ovce;,^'  the  true  or  original  ex- 
istence ;  and  Plotinus  says,  that  Parmenides  acknowledged  three 
Divine  Unities  subordinated.     The  first  Unity  he  calls  the  most 

Ssrfectly  and  properly  One ;  the  second,  One  many ;  and  the  third, 
ne  and  many.  Plotinus  further  says,  that  Parmenides  acknowl- 
edged a  Triad  of  original  Persons.  Plotinus  speaks  of  God  as  be- 
ing "  the  One;  the  Mind,  and  the  Soul ;"  which  he  calls  the  original 
or  principal  persons.  Amelius  calls  these  Persons  three  Kings,  and 
three  Creators. 

Numenius^  a  famous  Pythagorean,  acknowledged  a  Triad.  The 
second  Person  he  calls  the  Son  of  the  first;  and  me  third  he  speaks 
of,  as  proceeding  also  from  the  first. 

Bthly.  In  the  Empires  of  Thibet  and  Tangut,  a  triune  God  is  con- 
stantly acknowledged  in  the  popular  religion.  Medals,  having  the 
image  of  such  a  God  stamped  on  them,  are  given  to  the  people  by 
the  Delai  Lama^  to  be  suspended,  as  holy,  around  their  necks,  or 
otherwise  used  in  their  worship.  These  people  also  worshipped 
an  idol,  which  was  the  representation  of  a  three-fold  God. 

7thly.  A  medal,  now  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
was  found  near  the  River  Kemptschyk,  a  branch  of  the  Jenisea,  in 
Siberia^  of  the  following  description. 

A  human  figure  is  formed  on  one  side,  having  one  body  and 
three  heads.  This  person  sits  upon  the  cup  of  the  Lotos ;  the 
common  accompaniment  of  the  Godhead  in  various  Eastern  coun- 
tries ;  and  on  a  sofa,  in  the  manner  of  Eastern  Kings.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  following  inscription.  "  The  bright  and  sacred 
image  of  the  Deity,  conspicuous  in  three  figures.  Gather  the  holy 
purpose  of  God  from  them :  love  Aim."  A  Fleathen  could  not 
more  justly,  or  strongly^  describe  a  Trinity. 
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8thly.  T%e  ancient  Scandmavians  acknowledged  d  TriM;  whom 
theu  Hjfied  Odin^  Frea^  and  Tkor.  In  the  £</da,  the  most  remarfc- 
^bie  monument  of  Scandinavian  Theology,  Gahgler,  a  Prince  of 
Stoeden^  is  exhibited  as  being  introduced  into  the  hall,  of  palacd^ 
of  the  Gods.  Here  he  saw  three  thrones  raised  one  above  another, 
and  on  each  throne  a  sacred  person.  These  persons  were  thilb 
described  to  him  by  his  guide :  ^'  He,  who  sits  on  the  lowest  thixln^y 
is  Hdr,  or  the  Lolly  Qne.  The  second  is  Jafn  Har^  or  Equal  io  the 
Lofiy  One.  He,  who  sits  on  the  highest  throne,  is  Tkridi.  or  th^ 
Third. 

9thly.  The  Romans^  Germans^  and  Gaulsy  (EuJcnotoledged  a  Tiiadj 
and  worshipped  a  T\iad^  in  various  manners. 

The  Romans  and  Gemiims^  worshipped  the  Mairia  ;  three  Goct* 
desses  inseparable,  and  always  unitira  in  their  Worship,  templet^ 
and  hononlta. 

The  Roisittni  ailso,  together  with  tt^  Greeks  and  Egyptians^  'intt^ 
slupped  the  CbMH,  or  three  Mighty  Ones. 

The  Diana  of  the  Romans  is  stamped  On  a  Medal,  as  having 
three  feces  on  three  distinct  heads,  united  to  one  form.  On  tht 
reverse  is  the  ima^  of  a  man,  holding  his  hand  to  his  lips;  undlsr 
whom  h  this  inscription :  "  Be  silent ;  it  id  a  mystery." 

The  Genb^h  Goddess,  Trygla,  was  drawn  in  the  sitme  mti'nneK 

The  Gauls,  ^Iso,  united  their  Gods  in  triple  groups,  in  a  mafP* 
ner  generally  similar,  ti  is  evident  from  sculptures,  either  nbW, 
or  lately,  remaining. 

lOthly.  7%e  Japanese  and  Chinese  anciently  acknowledged  a 
Triad. 

The  ereat  image  of  the  Japanese  is  One  form,  with  three  heads ; 

fenerally  resembling  that  ot  Brahma,  Veeshnu,  and  Seem,  already 
escribed  as  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos.  The  Chinese  worship- 
ped in  ancient  times  One  Supreme  God,  without  Imaees,  or  sym- 
bols of  any  kind.  This  worship  lasted  until  after  the  death  of  Con' 
fucius,  about  500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

LaO'Kiun,  the  celebrated  founder  of  one  of  the  philosophicaI| 
or  religious,  sects  in  China,  delivered  this,  as  the  great  leading 
doctrine  of  his  Philosophy  :  '^  That  the  Eternal  Reason  produced 
One ;  One  produced  Two ;  Two  produced  Three ;  and  Three 
produced  All  things." 

llthly.  7%e  American  Nations,  alsoy  have  in  several  instances 
acknowledged  a  Triad. 

The  Iroquois  hold,  that  before  the  creation  three  Spirits  existed ; 
all  of  whom  were  employed  in  creating  mankind. 

The  Peruvians  adored  a  Triad,  whom  they  styled  the  Father 
and  Lord  Sun,  the  Son  Sun,  and  the  Brother  Sun. 

In  Cuquis(uo,  a  province  of  Peru,  the  inhabitants  worshipped 
an  image,  named  Tangatanga ;  which  in  their  language  signifies 
One  in  Three^  and  Three  in  one. 
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Thus  have  I  finished  this  numerous  collection  of  testimonies  to 
the  great  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  labour,  employ- 
ed in  making  it,  has,  I  hope,  not  been  useless.  In  a  serious  mind 
it  cannot,  I  think,  &il  to  produce,  not  conviction  only,  but  aston- 
ishment, and  delight,  to  see  the  wonderful  manner,  in  which  God 
has  diffused,  and  perpetuated,  the  evidence  of  this  doctrine  through- 
out the  successive  periods  of  time.  The  testimonies  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Churches  are  complete  and  irresistible.  We  are  not 
to  expect,  that,  amid  all  the  ignorance  of  Heathenism,  correct  and 
unobjectionable  ideas  of  God  should  be  found  in  any  nation. 

But  when  we  consider,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Triad  has  been  so 
evidently  received,  without  a  ouestion,  in  all  the  four  quarters  of 
die  Globe,  and  by  so  many  different  nations ;  that  it  was  received 
among  almost  all  those  who  were  ancient ;  that  it  was  received  inde- 
pendently of  the  Scriptures ;  that  it  was  expressed  in  so  many  forms, 
and  those  completely  decisive  as  to  the  real  meaning ;  that  the 
scheme  in  all  tnese  forms  was,  unanswerably,  the  union  of  Three 
Divine  Beings,  or  Persons,  in  One ;  and  that  this  scheme  was  so 
often,  and  so  definitely,  explained  in  multiplied  and  veiy  various 
modes  of  expression ;  modes  of  expression  too,  which  are  incapa- 
ble of  being  misconstrued ;  we  cannot,  I  think,  £bu1  to  determine, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  originally  revealed  to  the  hu- 
inan  race  ;  and  has  almost  every  where  been  conveyed  down,  both 
in  their  worship,  and  their  sacied  traditions. 
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TiTVfl  iil.  5.— JVU  fly  worki  of  righiemuneMt  which  we  have  done^  hui  aeearding  to  kb 
mereif  he  $tm€dutj  by  the  wathing  of  regeneration  f  andtho  renowing  of  tho  Bolg 
Ohod, 

IN  a  preceding  discourse,  I  proposed  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  great  subject  of  Regeneration  under  two  principal  heads : 

L  The  Agent  in  this  work  ;  and, 

IL  The  Work  itself. 

The  former  of  these  subjects  I  pnMX)sed  to  discuss'  under  these 
heads : 

I.  TTu  Character  of  the  Agent ;  and, 

IL  His  Agency. 

The  Character  of  the  Agent  I  have  ahready  examined. 

In  investigating  his  Agency  I  propose  to  consider, 

I.  The  Fact  ^ 

IL  Its  Kature  ; 

III.  Its  Kecessity ;  and, 

IV.  The  Objections  to  it. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  take  it  for  granted,  that  mankind 
are,  in  some  instances,  really  regenerated ;  reserving  the  proof  of 
this  doctrine  to  a  future  occasion,  when  I  shall  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  second  thing  originally  proposed ;  viz.  The  Work  of 
Regeneration.  In  discoursing  on  collateral  subjects  of  Theology, 
or  of  any  other  science,  it  is,  not  very  unfrequently,  necessary  to 
suppose  one  or  more  of  them,  for  the  time,  allowed ;  to  preclude 
useless  embarrassment  in  the  discussion  of  the  others.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  done  only  for  the  time ;  and  only  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  has  been  specified.  It  is  no  part  oi  my  design,  in 
this  system,  to  take  any  point  in  Theology  for  granted ;  nor  to  ex- 
pect the  belief  of  any  doctrine,  alleged  oy  me,  unless  the  argu- 
ments, adduced  to  support  it,  shall  be  found  solid  and  convincing. 
Nor  do  I  ever  intend  to  consider  any  thing  as  granted  by  those, 
who  difier  from  me,  unless  I  suppose  it  to  be  really  granted  by 
them.  If  there  be  found  in  this  system  of  discourses  any  thing, 
contrary  to  these  principles,  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  inattention,  and  error,  on  my  own  part ;  for  no  departure 
from  them  will  receive  any  justification  irom  me. 

With  these  things  premised,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  consider- 
ation of 

The  fbct,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Agent  in  the  Regeneration  of 

Man, 
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It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the  proof  of  this  position  must  be  de- 
rived  from  the  Scrip^iuf  s  -,  aiv4  that  all  the  evioence  concerning  it, 
furnished  by  reason  and  experience,  must  be  merely  auxiliary ; 
and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  decisive.  From  the 
Scriptures,  then,  I  shall  proceed  to  allege  such  proofii  of  this  doc- 
trine, as  to  me  appear  satisfetctory. 

1st.  I  argue  this  doctrine  from  beclaratums  of  the  Scriptures. 

'^he  fext.  i^  one  of  tb^se  declarations.  # 

In  i&is  passage  we  are  isaid  to  be  saved  In/  the  mashing  of  regenr 
eraiion  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  word  renewing  is 
an  exact  translation  of  the  original  word  in  this  place.  To  renew 
sl^ifies,  as  you  well  know,  to  make  neo,  or  to  make  over  again* 
This  operation  is  here  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  as  simple  and 
unambiguous  terms,  as  are  possible. 

John  i.  12«  13,  is  another  example  of  the  same  nature.  But 
to  as  many  as  received  Am,  tqjhem  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God  ;  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name*  Which  were  bom^ 
not  of  bloody  nor  of  the  will  ofthefleshj  nor  of  the  wMofMuij  but 
^God. 

"  In  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  asserted,  that  the  birth,  by 
which  manlcind  become  the  sons  of  God,  is  derived  not  from  bloodf, 
or  natural  descent ;  nor,  from  the  will  of  the  flesh ;  nor,  from  the 
will  of  man ;  that  is,  not  from  human  contrivance  and  determina- 
tion in  any  form ;  but  from  God.  It  is  difl^ult  to  conceive  how 
(jhis  doctrine  could  be  more  clearly  asserted.  But  if  those  who 
Sfiistain  this  character  are  born  of  God,  they  are  born  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  For  our  Saviour,  discoursing  on  this  subject  in  the  third 
chapter,  says,  Except  a  Man  be  born  of  water^  and  of  the  Spirit^  he 
canfiot  see  ihe- kingdom  of  God.  That,  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is 
flesh ;  and  that,  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit.  Here  the 
Persons,  said  in  the  former  passage  to  be  born  of  God,  are  declar- 
ed by  our  Saviour  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  which  is  born 
of  the  Spirit  is  declared  alone  to  be  spiritual.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
these  passages  in  the  most  decisive  manner  assert  Regeneration  to 
be,  exclusively,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

in  this  passage,  also,  that  which  is  bomof  the  flesh  is  declared  to 
he  flesh;  that  is,  whatever  proceeds  from  a  fleshly  source  partakes 
of  its  fleshly  nature.  The  word  flesh  is  customarily  used  in  the 
Scriptures  to  denote  the  native  character  of  man.  In  this  sense 
the  carnal,  or  fleshly,  mind  is  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be  enmity 
against  God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  capable  of  being 
sMject  to  it.  In  the  same  sense,  the  same  Apostle  says,  In  me,  that 
is,  in  my  flesh,  or  natural  character,  dwelleth  no  good  thing. 

A  contrast  is  studiously  run  between  that,  which  proceeds  from 
the  Spirit,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  flesh ;  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  between  that 
which  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  spirit ;  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture.     To  be  carnally  minded,  says  St.  Paul^  is  death  ;  bui  ta 
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he  spirituaUff  minded  is  life  and  peace.  Rom.  vilL  6.  la  the  origi- 
nal, the  minding  of  the  fiesh  is  death;  but  the  minding  of  the  Spirii 
is  life  and  peace.  And  again;  GaL  v.  19 — 23.  Now  the  works  of 
the  flesh  are  manifest^  which  are  these  :  Adultery^  fornication^  toi- 
cleanness,  lasciviotuness^  idolatry^  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance^ 
emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  envuvngs,  murders^ 
drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like  :  of  the  whtch  I  tell  upu  b^. 
fore,  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they,  which  do  such 
things,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God*  But  the  fruit  of  tAe. 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  gooaness,  faithf 
meekness,  temperance.  In  these  passages,  the  dinerent  natures  of 
the  fleshly  and  spiritual  character  are  too  strongly  marked  to  need 
a  comment.  Alt  that  is  sinful,  odious  to  God,  and  the  object  of  his 
wrath,  plainly  belonss  to  the  former ;  and  all  that  is  holy,  lovely  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  the  object  of  his  favour,  belongs  to  the  latter. 
But  that,  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ;  is  of  this  odious  guilty 
nature ;  xohUe  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  alone  Spirit.  In 
oth^r  words,  whatever  is  good  and  acceptable  before  God  in  the 
character  of  man  is  produced  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  St.  Paul  says,  God  hath  from  the  beginning 
chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  the  sanctiflcation  of  the  Holy  Ghostm 
The  Thessalonian  Church,  then,  was  chosen  to  salvation :  How  ? 
Through  the  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  sanctiflcation 
of  these  persons,  then,  was  a  part  of  the  original  purpose  of  God, 
and  a  pre-requisite  to  their  salvation.  The  Thessalonians,  there- 
fore, were  renewed,  or  regenerated,  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  by 
necessary  conclusion,  all  others,  who  become  the  subjects  of  re- 
generation. 

1  Cor.  vi.  11.  But  ye  are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

in  the  two  preceding  verses,  St.  Paul  mentions  several  classes 
of  men,  who,  he  declares,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Then  he  subjoins,  Stu:h  were  some  of  you.  But,  he  adds.  Ye  are 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Formerly  these  Corinthians  were 
of  the  number  of  those,  who,  continuing  in  their  proper  character, 
could  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  That,  which  now  made 
them  of  a  new  and  opposite  character,  was,  that  they  were  sancti- 
fied  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  Ezekiel  zxxvi.  26,  27,  God  says,  A  new  heart  also  will  I  giv4 
you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put-within  you  :  and  1  will  take  away  tht 
stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  fleshy 
And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  m  n^f 
statutes  ;  and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them.  Here  giv- 
ing these  Israelites  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit,  is  plainly,  and 
exactly,  equivalent  to  the  import  of  this  declaration,  I  will  put  my 
spirit  within  you;  as  the  consequence  of  which,  it  is  declared,  that 
thry  shall  tsalk  in  the  statutes  of  God,  and  keep  his  judgments.  The 
<iKsposition  therefore,  with  which  mankind  keep  the  statutes,  or 
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obey  the  law  of  God,  is  produced  in  them  by  God  himself  and  ii 

effectuated  by  his  Spirit. 
In  the  following  chapter  God  says,  verses  13,  14,  to  the  house  of 

hraelj  represented  as  spiritually  dead,  Ye  shall  know  thai  lam  the 

Lordf  when  I  shall  fui  my  Spirit  m  yovL^  and  ye  shall  live.    Here 

Spiritual  life  is  exhibited  as  the  immediate  etkci  of  the  agency  of 

the  Spirit  of  God. 
To  these  passages  of  Scripture  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  more,  out  oS 

a  great  multitude  to  the  same  purpose*    Far  the  love  of  God  is  shed 

abroad  in  your  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  BfHii*  v.  5. 

Your  boA/  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  GhoH.  1  Cor.  vi.  19. 

Jio  man  can  say  that  Jesus  isLordjbut  by  the  Hoty  Ghost.  1  Cor. 

xii.  3. 

For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  Sons 

of  God.  Rom.  viii.  14. 

I  will  pour  my  Spirit  ^^ipon  thf  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine 

offspring.  Isai.  xliv.  '3.     The  direct  consequence  of  this  effusion  of 

tbe  Spirit  is  declared  in  verse  5th.    Otu  shall  say^  lam  the  Loan^ 
imsd  another  shall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob. 

Sdly.  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  us  by  facts^  contained  m  the 

Scriptures. 

Our  Saviour  preached  to  the  Jewish  nation  at  least  three  years 
and  a  half;  if  not  more  than  four  years.  It  will  be  admitted,  that 
he  was  the  best  of  all  preachers ;  and  that  his  preaching  was  more 
perfectly  calculated,  than  any  other,  to  produce  holiness  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  heard  him.  Yet  it  will  also  be  admitted,  that 
he  was  not  a  very  successful  preacher.  We  naturally  ask.  Why 
was  he  not  successful  ?  The  Apostles,  on  the  contrary,  though 
certainly  and  greatly  inferior  to  Christ  in  wisdom  and  persuasive- 
ness, preached,  still,  with  wonderful  success.  St.  Peter  by  the 
first  sermon,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Jews,  probably  converted 
more  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Grospel,  than  Christ,  during 
the  whole  of  his  ministry.  We  naturally  ask,  also,  Whence  arose 
this  wonderfully  different  efficacy  in  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  and 
that  of  his  Master.  The  persons,  whom  they  both  addressed,  were 
the  same.  They  had  been  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of  both. 
Why  then  were  they  perfectly  dead  to  the  preaching  of  Christ ; 
and  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  turned  to  God,  by  that  of  St.  Peter  ? 
The  cause  was  not  in  the  preaching.  It  was  not  in  the  hearers : 
for  they  were  the  very  same  persons.  It  was,  then,  an  extraneous 
cause.  The  event  Avas  not  derived /rom  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor 
from  the  will  of  mauj  but  from  God. 

St.  Paul  preached  at  Philippi  many  days.  It  seems  clear,  that 
the  Jailer  must  frequently  have  hearo  him.  Yet  his  words  made 
no  impression  upon  the  Jailer's  heart,  until  that  night  in  which  he 
was  converted.  Yet  then  in  a  moment,  upon  Patd^s  calling  to  him 
to  do  himself  no  harm  ;  he  hastened  into  the  prison,  and  cried  out 
to  Paul  and  Silas,  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?    A  cause,  ad- 
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equate  to  this  change  in  the  Jailer,  must  be  admitted  here :  and 
this  can  have  been  no  other,  than  that  the  Lord  opened  his  hearty 
US  he  had  before  done  that  of  L^dia,  in  the  same  place. 

Generally,  to  what  other  cause  can  be  assigned  the  universal 
success  of  the  Apostles  in  preaching  the  Gospel  ?  St.  Peter  has 
taueht  us  to  attribute  this  wonderful  event  to  tne  peculiar  and  re- 
mancablc  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  last  daysj  or  days  of  the 
Gospel,  predicted  by  the  Prophet  Joe/,  and  begun  ^  be  accom- 
plished on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  If  this  be  not  admitted  as  the 
true  cause,  it  will,  1  apprehend,  be  very  difficult  to  assign  another, 
which  will  be  found  adequate  to  the  effect,  or  which  will  in  any 
measure  satisfy^  sober  inquirer* 

II.  The  Nature  of  this  Agency  next  demands  our  consideraiion* 

Concerning  this  I  observe, 

1  St.  That  it  is  the  result  of  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  God.  What* 
ever  other  reasons  may  exist  for  the  communication  of  this  essen- 
tial blessing,  (and  that  the  best  reasons  do  exist  can  never  be 
seriously  questioned)  it  is  plainly  impossible,  that  it  should  be 
merited  by  any  child  of  ^dam.  The  very  supposition,  that  we 
are  regenerated,  involves  the  necessity  of  our  regeneration.  But 
this  necessity  is  the  result  of  our  sinfulness  only  ;  and  this  charac- 
ter plainly  precludes,  wherever  it  is  found,  the  possibility  of 
meriting  to  be  regenerated.  The  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
this  work  is  thererore,  on  the  one  hand,  sovereign,  and  on  the  other, 
gracious ;  or,  in  other  words,  flows  from  the  sovereign  and  unmer- 
ited mercv  of  our  Divine  Bene&ctor. 

3dly.  it  is  unresisted. 

It  has  often  been  called  irresistible.  This  language  has  given 
rise  to  very  extensive,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  to  very  unwarrantable, 
controversies  in  the  Christian  Church.  Others,  and  among  them 
men  of  great  respectability,  have  more  sanguine  expectations  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  debates  about  metaphysical  subjects,  than  I 
am  able  to  form ;  and,  perhaps,  I  should  oe  unwarranted  in  saying 
that  they  are  not  more  just.  But,  so  &r  as  my  acquaintance  witE 
the  views,  and  reasonings,  of  men  extends,  I  entertain  very  favai 
hopes  of  seeing  any  solid  good  spring  from  speculations  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  causesy  and  the  modes  of  their  operation.  The 
fects,  that  such  and  such  causes  exist ;  and  that  tney  operate  to 
the  production  of  such  and  such  effects,  we,  in  many  instances, 
well  understand.  But  the  nature  of  the  cause  itself,  and  the  nature 
and  manner  of  its  efficiency,  are,  in  most  instances,  too  subtile,  or 
too  entirely  hidden  from  our  view,  either  to  be  perceived  at  all,>or 
to  be  so  perceived,  as  to  become  the  materials  of  real  and  useful 
knowledge.  Hence,  probably,  has  been  derived  the  fact,  that 
speculations  on  such  subjects,  though  often  satisfiactory  to  the  Phi- 
losopher himself^  and  to  nis  own  immediate  friends  and  followers, 
have  rarely  satisfied  others,  or  produced  any  lasting  effects  on  man- 
kmd.    The  schoohnen  were,  perhaps,  as  able  investigators  of  such 
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objects,  as  thtf  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  their  specalations  were, 
at  times,  proofs  of  sagacity,  and  discrimination,  not  inferior  to  what 
has  been  displayed  in  the  most  boasted  efforts  of  succeeding  ages* 
Yet  how  little  arc  they  studied,  or  remembered,  at  the  present  time  ! 
Scarcely  are  they  mentioned,  unless  with  pity  or  contempt ;  or  as 
sources  of  astonishment,  awakened  by  the  sight  of  talents  misap- 
plied. 

The  succew  of  these  men  should,  one  would  think,  furnish  a  les- 
son to  such  as  follow  after  them.  They  too,  had  their  day  of  repu* 
tation  and  splendour:  of  splendour,  far  ffuperior  to  any  thing, 
which  nibdern  writers  can  boast,  or  modem  times  will  ever  be  dis- 
posed to  (pve.  But  it  was  a  vapour^  which  appmred  for  a  littU 
time,  and  ihen  vanished  away 4,  The  morning  clouds  of  the  present 
day  will  appear  for  a  period  still  less ;  and  the  system,  which  for 
the  moment  attracts  many  eyes,  will  in  another  moment  be  forgot- 
ten. Neither  the  fame,  acquired  by  the  author,  nor  the  stabiEty, 
attributed  to  his  system  by  his  followers,  should,  therefore,  in- 
duce us  to  rely  on  the  desert  of  the  one,  or  the  permanency  of  the 
diher. 

When  it  is  said,  that  the  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  renew- 
ing the  heart  of  man  is  irresistibUj  it  is  probably  said,  because  this 
agency  being  an  exertion  of  Omnipotence,  is  concluded,  of  course, 
to  be  irresistible  by  human  power.  This  seems  not,  however,  to 
be  said  on  solid  grounds.  That  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which, 
S/.  Stephen  informs  us,  was  resisted  by  the  Jews,  and  by  their 
fathers,  was  an  exertion  of  the  same  Omnipotence ;  and  was  yet 
resisted  by  human  power.  I  know^  of  nothing  in  the  regenerating 
agency  of  the  same  Spirit,  except  the  fact,  that  it  is  never  resisted, 
wnich  proves  it  to  be  irresistible,  any  more  than  that,  which  the 
Jews  actually  resisted.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  can  do  any  thing 
with  man,  and  constitute  man  any  thing,  which  He  pleases,  cannot 
be  Cjucstioned.  But  that  he  will  exert  a  regenerating  agency  on 
the  human  mind,  which  man  has  not  a  natural  power  to  resist,  or 
Which  man  could  not  resist,  if  he  would,  is  far  from  being  satisfac- 
fibrily  evident  to  me.  Indeed,  I  am  ready  to  question  whether  this 
very  language  does  not  lead  the  mind  to  views  concerning  this 
subject,  whicn  are  radically  erroneous. 

In  the  1 10th  Psalm,  in  which  we  have  an  account  of  Christ's  be- 
ing constituted  a  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek, 
We*  have,  in  the  3d  verse,  this  remarkable  promise  made  to  Christ : 
t%y  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power*  This  promise 
respects  the  very  subject,  now  under  consideration ;  and  is,  I  suspect, 
a  more  accurate  account  of  it,  than  can  be  found  in  the  language, 
T^ich  I  am  opposing.  In  the  day  of  Christ's  power  his  people  are 
ni^illing.  The  influence,  which  he  exerts  on  them  by  his  Spirit,  is 
df  such  a  nature,  that  their  wills,  instead  of  attempting  any  resist- 
ance to  it,  coincide  with  it  readily  and  cheerfully ;  without  any 
ibrce  or  constraint  on  his  part,  or  any  opposition  on  their  owii» 
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TTuzt  it  is  anwiresisted  Agency,  in  all  cases j  is  unquestionable ;  thai 
U  is  irresistihh^  m  any^  does  not  appear. 

III.  The  Necessity  of  this  Agency^  loillj  if  I  mistake  not^  be  evident 
from  the  following  considerations : 
1  st«  It  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures. 

Jfo  man,  saith  our  Saviour,  can  come  unto  me,  excnft  the  Father 
who  hath  sent  me  draw  him.  This  declaration  will,  I  suppose,  be 
allowed  by  the  warmest  opposcrs  of  this  doctrine  to  have  a  mean- 
ing. There  are  but  two  meanings,  which  it  can  possibly  have. 
One  is,  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  any  man  to  con^taChristj 
unless  drawn  by  the  Father :  the  other  is,  that  it  is  morally  ifupossi' 
ble.  The  former  of  these  will  be  denied  by  both  parties  j::^  lat- 
ter must,  therefore,  be  conceded.  In  other  words,  it  imitt'  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  mankind  are  so  opposed  to  Christ  in  tbeir  incli- 
nations, that  they  will  never  come  to  him,  that  is,  believe  on  him, 
unless  drawn  by  the  Father ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thin^,  renewed 
by  his  Spirit.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  God  is  no  where  in  the 
Scriptures  exhibited  as  drawing  mankind  to  Christ  in  any  other 
manner,  than  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  Spirit^  says  our  Saviour,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.  Here  it  is  obvious,  that  to  be  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  declared  to  be  an  event,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for 
men  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  necessity  of  the  agencv  of 
the  Spirit  cannot  be  more  stronelv  exhibited,  than  in  the  declara- 
tion, that  without  it,  it  is  impossiDic  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.  If  the  natural  man  cannot  receive 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  if  he  cannot  know  them ;  if  they 
are  foolishness  to  him ;  so  long  as  he  continues  in  his  natural  state : 
if  they  are  spiritually  discerned,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being 
discerned  without  a  spiritual  taste,  and  character ;  ii,  at  the  same ' 
time,  the  discernment  and  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  our  attainment  of  salvation ;  then  the  agen- 
cy of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  our  Regeneration  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  us,  in  the  same  sense,  and  degree,  in  which  our  salvation  is 
necessary.  Our  Saviour  declares  to  Kicodemus,  that  that  only 
which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  or  spiritual ;  while  that  which 
is  horn  of  the  flesh  ;  viz.  all  that  is  in  man,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
his  natural  character;  is  flesh;  that  is,  of  this  very  natural  charac- 
ter, which  reccivfth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
^dly.  Reason  teaches  the  same  doctrine. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  "  J^y,  since  a  holy  mind 
can  become  sinfvL  a  sinful  mind  may  not  also  become  holy  ?  No  pre- 
ternatural agency,"  it  is  observed,  "  is  necessary  lo  accomplish  the 
fonmer  change  :  why  is  any  such  agency  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  latter?  The  extent  of  the  change  in  both  instances  is  exactly 
the  same ;  the  one  being  merely  the  converse  of  the  other.  It 
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ifodd  seem,  Aim,  dinkfe  lame  physical  pomn,  vbcbl  m  mS* 
dent  far  the  accomplishmeat  of  tne  fonner,  must  be  nficient,  aUo, 
far  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter.  But  by  moM  men  it  is  ac- 
,.knowledged,  that  the  phyaicai  poven  of  the  same  bong,  when 
bolv,  are  exactly4he  ume,  as  when  BiDfiil ;  both  the  uadenlaodrnf 
ana  the  irill  lemaininK,  in  the  physical  sense,  onaltered.  Where, 
t  tben,  lies  the  impoasilMlily,  or  even  the  difficultjr,  of  the  suppf^ 
tion,  tbat«i^(esn  regenerate  himself;  or,  which  is  the  same  tmAg, 
lim,  of  his  own  accord,  from  sin  to  holiiieu  T' 

All  tlinfe  questions  are  in  my  view  &i|j|||akcd ;  and  all  the  prii|- 
ciples, .  Aiggested,  true.  Stf  the  coKJwfc  is  upsound,  aoa  will 
not  fdIow>  This,  howevJ|P  am  bound  to  Brolkt  in  a  manner 
squatty  Mfj  and  the  more  especiallute  erA  mialtitude  of  seii- 
ouB,  ani^'hope,  good  men  have  fouiw^nd  still  find,  no  litde  difi- 
Gulty  Id  their  contemplatioDs  on  this  subject. 
.^  '  That  a  hoiy  being  should  be  capable  of  sinning  setms  not,  in  tha 
'ilip^ture  of  the  case,  to  be  a  supposition,  attended  with  any  great  dif- 
^eulty.  All  beings,  boly  and  sinful  aUke,  relish  and  desire  naturaj 
^^^1,  or  hapjuness.  This  can  be  found  in  an  endless  multitude  oi 
cts.  Of  these  some  may  be  enjoyed  lawfully,  or  consistently 
h  the  will  of  God ;  white  others  cannot  These  however^  so 
iar  as  thM  are  supposed  capable  of  communicating  happiness,  are, 
itill,  natSally  the  objects  of  desire  to  holy  beings,  aa  truly  as  to 
'■jafol  ones.  All  natural  good,  when  perceived,  is,  by  itself  coo- 
^|Bared,  desired  of  course  by  every  percipient  being.  Now  it  it 
"  "^in,  that  this  good  may,  in  a  given  case,  appear  so  great  to  a  holy 
-~ ;  may  so  engross  his  whole  attention ;  may  so  fu  exclude 
his  mind  other  considerations,  and  among  them  those  of  his 
duty ;  as  to  induce  him  to  seek  the  good  in  view  at  the  expense  of 
his  duty.  In  this  manner,  1  apprehend,  the  Angels,  who  rell,  vio- 
lated ilioir  duty;  and  our  first  parents,  theirs.  Nor  do  1  see  how 
holy  brings,  so  long  as  they  love  natural  good,  and  are  placed  in  a 
world,  ivbere  it  is  varlousW  and  amply  provided,  can  fail  of  being 
exposed  to  temptations  from  this  source ;  nor,  if  these  tempta- 
tions  be  supposM  to  posseas  a  given  degree  of  power,  or,  which 
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is  the  same  thing,  to  contain  a  given  degree  of  natural  good,  and  to 
be  set  fully  and  exclusively  before  the  mind,  how  such  beings  ca 
lail,  wjiliout  peculiar  divine  assistance,  of  being  exposed  to  fall. 


?rej^K)th    ^  ..  .. 

sition,  that  a  sinner  will  in  tl4|ame  manner  turn  irotn  sin  to  holi- 
ness, A  sinner  has  no  relish  for  spiritual  good;  that  is,  for  the 
enjoyment  furnished  bjy  virtuous  aOectlons  and  virtuous  conduct. 
To  apply  the  words  of  haiah  conconing  Christ,  as  regarded  by 
the  Mat,  to  this  good,  as  regard«([4iy  sinners,  Whm  tkejf  tte  it, 
then  ii  no  btauti/  in  il,  that  tfietf  tkould  deiirt  it.  Is.  liii.  2.  When- 
ever this  good,  therefore,  becomes  an  object  of  the  sinnerfa  con-j: 
templation,  aa  his  mind  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  relish  (oi''  it,  be 
win  never  deaie  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  will  never  make  an;  mck 
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tforts  to  tain  it,  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ren* 
bvation  of  his  heart.  The  relish  for  spiritual  good  is  that  state  of 
mind,  out  of  which  all  virtuous  volitions  spring.  No  volition  it 
^er  excited  but  by  good ;  and  by  good,  actually  perceived,  and 
relished.  As  spiritual  good  is  never  thus  perceived  by  a  sinner;* 
it  will  not  excite  a  single  voHtion  in  his  mind  towards  the  attainment 
of  it ;  but  will  operate  upon  him  as  little,  as  harmony  upon  the 
deaf,  or  beautiful  colours  upon  the  blind. 

But,  the  relish  for  spiritual  good  is  the  characteristical  distinction 
of  holy  beings  ;  their  enentiat  characteristic ;  without  which  theT 
would  cease  to  be  hoW.  The  want  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  pn- 
mary  characteristic  of  sjnful  beings.  •  In  this  lies  the  real  difficulty 
of  regenerating  oiiftclves,  and  not  in  the  want  of  sufficient  natural 

Ewers :  and,  so  long  as  this  continues,  an  extraneous  agency  must 
absolutely  necessary  for  our  regeneration. 

IV.  TTu  Objections  to  the  agency  of  the  Divine  l^rit  in  this  nork 
shall  now  be  briefly  considered, 

IsU  Itis  objected^  that  this  doctrine  infers  partiality  in  the  conduei 
of  God. 

That  in  the  conduct  of  God,  in  this  case,  there  are  mysterioDf , 
and  difficult  things,  which  I  cannot  explain,  I  readily  acknowledge* 
What  the  particmar  reasons  are,  by  which  God  is  influenced  in  uit 
dispensation,  he  has  not  been  pleased  to  reveal ;  and  we^  therefiire) 
are  wholly  unable  to  determine.  It  is  sufficient  for  us,  that  we  know 
all  his  conduct,  in  this  and  every  other  case,  to  be  directed  by  the 
best  reasons. 

But  this  case  presents  no  more  difficulty,  than  a  thousand  otfaer^ 
in  which  we  do  not  even  think  of  starting  this  objection.  We  mifjt$ 
as  well  complain  of  the  common  dispensations  of  God's  providence, 
as  of  this.  "  Why,"  we  might  ask,  "  was  one  child  bom  of  Pop- 
ish parents,  and  educated  in  all  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  Romish  religion ;  and  another  born  of  Protestant  parents,  and 
educated  under  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  Reformed  religion  % 
Why  is  one  man  destined  by  his  birth  to  be  a  savage ;  and  anodlfer 
to  be  a  member  of  civilized,  enlightened,  and  religious  society? 
Why  is  one  man  a  native  of  Sennaar;  and  another  of  JfemEni^' 
land:  One  a  beggar;  another  a  prince:  One  deaf  and  dumb; 
another  endowed  with  hearing,  and  speech  ?  Why  are  there  aoj 
beggars ;  any  savaees  ?  Nay,  why  are  there  any  men ;  and  whjf 
are  we  not  all  Angels?" 

To  apply  the  question  to  the  verv  case  in  hand :  Why,  on  the 
supposition  that  we  regenerate  ourselves,  is  one  man  furnished  witft 
those  endowments  both  of  understanding  and  will,  and  with  thosi 
itdvantages,  all  of  which,  united,  terminate  in  his  regeneration  | 
an  i       uaer,  not? 

It  will  be  easily  seen  from  these  questions,  that  the  objection  of 
partiality  lies  witn  the  same  force  against  all  inequalities  of  dlstnh 
buuon  in  the  Divine  Government,  as  against  this  dispensatidn.    Iii» 
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would  seem,  then,  tlurihe  same  physical  femtn,  i 
cicnt  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  fonner,  must  be  i^, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter.  But  by  moat"  jectioi^ 
knoulcdged,  dial  the  physical  powen  of  the  IT  '  /■■  ■»"" 
holv,  arc  exactly  the  same,  as  when  sinfiil  J  botf'/  r  - 
and  the  will  remaining,  in  the  physical  senw. ,  .V  •""  "' "  ' 
dieii,  lies  the  impossibibty,  or ewn  the diT, v!  Ji,,„.b,„ 
tion,  that  man  can  regenerate  himself;  or.  -  j  -  °  J>?  «™  7" 
turn  of  hisownaccSd,lh>msintoholi:-V:  •  „''™^""'"'T 
A  1  diese  question,  ore  in  my  »iew  f  V/  >■  '  °'"?1°'  '^  '""^ 
.  V  ^  .   1    ,_        6*ur  f  k.  n  ■,*■  y    .oimer  of  these  sources 

ciples^  .ugge««l,  '™';     SSL™,'/,'-    ..  bo  dedarationof  Scrip- 

not  follow.     1  his,  nowCTflBK  WT  /  -        _ , ^i. -,. L, 

equany  toi  and  the  iiio«^W'/V°V^''"*^i'^p„'"'*^76"^ 

a  aT hope  mod  meo  hMV     ■*"*'<^  *■■<""  t***  laller.    1  ask, 

ous,    no,        i~!,5!!!!Ij_ti«M  «/  ^ture  of  this  subject  furnish  us  of 

nature  of  the  case,  w  be  a  ■/'!*/< '  -7'  ^^«  argument*  dcnved 
ficully.  All  beings,  holv  ^  ^'}^7  "?'  l*"*"  '^  concern.  It  i* 
cood  or  haDDineu.  T/^'  "'"* ""  either  discern,  or  aunijt,  the  pro- 
obiects  ofOieMa^'^^^  °^  defending  the  use  of  it,  therefore, 
wilhthewiUor«i&'f^<^''\  ,   ...  .      ,  ,,..,, 

far  as  i^^^maiR^''  '■^'^^  '™'  '™  ^g'n(j/ u  exlraneous  f  It  mil 
.•II   trik^MC^^?^'  °"  ^^"^le^*^  influence  on  the  mind  deatroyi 


sinful 


the  minds  of  each  other,  and  often  with 


udered  dea^  ^/i  y^' ''  ™'''  "'"  ^  '^''^'  ^*^  *^  destroy  each  oth- 

'  It  ^  < VJ'^''''8'  God,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  act,  also, 

'juid  wilh  an  influence,  which  snail  be  decisive;  and 
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or  even  lessen,  our  freedom. 


duly ;, 


kind  of 


viu^llt  o'  the  objection  appear  m  Ike  particular 

W  /f'Lrt^'^'     ^^'  ^^  ^^^  '''^  Objector,  what  i^  this  paiticu- 

|j  Xa/-*g'^"*^y  '     T'le  only  account  of  the  subject  in  the  Scrip- 

y  ^ihof-  '1  is  rmovaling,  regentrating,  or  santlifying.     So  far 

^tn"**'^^^  extends,  neither  the  friends,  nor  the  adversaries, 

J  doctrine  have  added  any  thing  to  this  account  which  explains 
feci  any  farlber.     Bui  it  can  be  said,  even  with  plausibiliiy, 
d  cannot  sanctify  an  intelligent  creature  without  infringing 
^  „-eedom.     If  it  be  said,  it  should  also  be  proved  ;  and  this, 
f^  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  not  hitherto  been  done.  Until 
jjbBll  be  done,  the  mere  assertion  of  our  opponents  may  be  fairly 
^ircred  by  a  contrary  assertion, 

..  When  God  created  Man,  he  created  him  in  his  own  image.  This 
/i-  Pant  informs  us,  consists  in  htowiedge,  righUoiuneas,  and  true 
holiness.  But  if  God,  without  deslroying,  or  rather  preventing, 
Hi)  freedom  of  agency,  could  create  him  in  this  image ;  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove,  or  to  conceive,  that  he  cannot  restore  to  his  de- 
scendants the  same  image,  aflcr  it  has  been  lost,  without  destroy- 
ing thtir  freedom.  The  thing  given  is  the  same  ;  and  the  agtncy 
mUcAtlM^Tenis  thesame.     lis  influence  on  Iht  freedom  of  the 
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creature  must  therefore  be  exactly  the  same.  Its  whole  influence, 
in  both  cases  alike,  is  successive  to  the  agency  itself;  and  must,  of 
course,  affect  the  freedom  of  the  creature  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. 

Does  our  experience  furnish  any  knowledge  of  this  natrn^  ?  Ask 
any  Christian  ;  and  he  will  tell  you,  if  competent  to  answer  the 
Question,  that  he  is  conscious  of  no  loss,  nor  change,  in  his  own 
needom  of  acting ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  chose,  and  acted,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  before,  and  with  the  same  full  possession 
of  all  his  powers ;  and  that  the  only  difference  between  nis  former 
and  present  state  is,  that  he  now  loves  God,  and  obeys  him  voK 
untarily ;  whereas  he  formerly  hated  tafaa  and  voluntarily  disobeyed 
him. 

The  truth  is,  this  objection  is  not  derived  from  Revelation,  nor 
from  fact.  It  owes  its  existence  only  to  the  philosophical  scheme 
of  agency,  which  makes  the  freedom  of  moral  beings  consist  In 
self-aeterminationj  indifference^  and  contingency;  a  scheme,  in  its 
own  nature  impossible,  and  self-contradictory ;  as  any  person  may 
see  completely  evinced  in  an  Inquiry  concerning  this  suoject  by  the 
first  President  Edwards, 

Upon  the  whole,  the  plain  declarations  of  the  Scriptures  are 
not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  philosophy  of  men.  Especially  is  Uus 
not  td  be  done,  where  the  subject  of  investigation  lies,  as  in  the 
present  case,  beyond  our  reach.  What  the  precise  nature  of  the 
Agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  regenerating  mankind,  is,  in  the 
metaphysical  sense,  man  cannot  know.  It  becomes  all  men,  ther&y 
fore,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  declarations  of  God,  who  does  know; 
who  cannot  deceive  us ;  and  who  has,  of  course,  declared  to  us  the 
truth. 
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Having  conBidered  a^iSiaracttr  of  the  Ibig  Ghatij  and  ki$ 

agency  m  lAc  work  of  regenerationj  I  AbII  now  proceed,  acconfing 
to  the  plan  originally  proposed,  to  examine  the  work  Uielf,  imder 
(^  threefcllowing  beads : 
f.  T%e  ^foeetiitjf  } 
n.  Th^ReaiUgf  and, 

III.  The  Xahare;  of  R$g09Urtauni.  0 

I.  /  MhkU  eamidorikM  JfeeMihf  of  the  work  ^f  R^gmam&mu 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  Itook  the  &ct,  that  some  men  aiia 

r^nerated,  for  granted ;  and'on  this  ground,  attempted  to  ptpve, 

tbft  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  necessary  tor  the  acco»- 

plisbteeht  of  our  regeneration.    The  question  concerning  fte  ne* 

;  ^  eessity  of  regeneration  itself,  and  the  question  concerning  the  qe^ 

.^lessity  of  that  agency  in  producing  it,  are  entirely  distinct.    Yet 

"      M  iHllbe  readily  perceived,  that  the  arguments,  adouced  uiriderthe 

utter  question  m  the  preceding  discourse,  may  with  unabated  force 

be,  in  sereitel  instances,  applied  to  the  former ;  lAat,  which  is  now 

J '        npder  consideration.     Particularly  is  this  true  concerning  several 

.  mssagcs  of  Scripture,  then  adduced.     For  example,  John  iii.  5,6. 

Kom.  viii.  6,  7.  Gal.  v.  19—23.     2  Thess.  ii.  13.     1  Cor.  vi.  11, 

connected  iridi  the  context ;  are  all,  together  with  several  others, 

of  this  natm.    On  these,  to  avoid  wearying  my  audience  with 

lepetitions,  I  shall  not  at  present  insist. 

At  the  same  time,  the  certainty,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  moral 
character,  which  will  lead  us  to  regenerate  ourselves,  as  exhibited 
in  that  discourse,  is  one,  and  an  important  one,  among  the  reasons, 
which  evince,  in  connexion  with  other  argument,  the  necessity  of 
dor  regeneration ;  and  is,  therefore,  witH  propriety,  recalled  to  your 
remembrance  on  the  present  c^bcasion. 
it    But  the  ^at  proof  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  is  found  in 
/die  depravity  or  our  nature.     The  universality,  and  the  degree  of 
diis  corruption,  have  bren  shown,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  in  a  man- 
ner, too  evident  to  be  rationally  called  in  question.    In  the  dis- 
,  courses,  which  I  formerly  delivered  on  these  subjects,*  I  produced  ^ 

«  A  long  ti^ain  qf  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  natural  charac-  ^' 

*  Sst  Ssnnooi  uiju  to  mlv.  iacliuiTiL 
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Urof  man  is,  in  the  most  unie^vocal  tenns,  declared  to  be  coo^ 
nipt,  sinful,  and  abominable  m  the  sight  of  God.  This  truth  I 
elucidated,  also,  by  arguments  drawn  firom  reason,  and  expenence, 
which,  to  my  own  view,  were  unanswerable.  Among  tbese,  I  spe* 
cified  the  opposition  made  by  mankind  to  the  Gospel ;  tht^testimo^ 
nies,  which  mankind  have  themselves  given  concemin|{\tie  sub* 
ject  in  their  Laws ;  their  Religion ;  their  History  ;  their  Coover- 
satfon  ;  and  their  conduct,  both  in  amusements,  and  in  the  serious 
business  of  life.  From  these,  and  several  other  things,  I  derived 
it  as  a  consequence,  flowing,  in  my  own  view  irresistibly,  firom  the 
premises,  that  m  ourjiesh  or  native  character  there  dwMttk  no  good 

This  doctrine  St.  Paid  teaches  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  in 
the  three  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  and  com* 
menting  on  his  own  words,  says,  Wt  have  proved  both  Jews  and 
Gkntii.es,  that  they  are  alltmder  sin. 

I  shall  consider  this  point  as  being  actually  proved ;  and  on  this 
basis  shall  found  the  following  arguments,  designed  to  show  the 
Necessity  of  Regeneration. 

1st.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  God  can  admit  sinners  la 
the  blessings  of  heaven,  n 

God  is  perfecdy  holy,  and  therefore  reeards  sin  only  with  hatred 
and  abhorrence.  Every  sinner  opposes  his  whole  character,  law^ 
designs,  and  government ;  loves  what  he  hates ;  hates  what  ht 
loves  ;  and  labours  to  dishonour  his  name,  and  to  frustrate  his  pur> 
poses.  The  designs  of  God  involve  the  supreme  and  eternal  good 
of  the  Universe.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  Divine  purpose 
his  glory  is  entirely  manifested ;  because  the  best  of  all  characters 
is  thus  displayed  in  the  most  perfect  degree.  But  these  designs, 
and  the  character  discovered  in  accomplishing  them,  the  sinner 
steadily  hates,  and  opposes.  Were  it  in  his  power,  he  would  frus* 
trate  the  accomplishment ;  and  prevent  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
supreme  good  of  the  creation.  4* 

This  character  of  the  sinner  God  discerns  with  clear  and  unerr- 
ing certainty.  Both  his  guilt,  and  its  desert,  are  naked  to  the  Om- 
niscient eye.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  he  should  not  regard 
it  with  abhorrence.  To  suppose  him,  then,  to  approve,  and  love 
such  a  character,  is  to  suppose  him  to  approve  oi  that,  which  he 
sees  to  be  deserving  of  his  absolute  reprobation ;  and  to  love  that 
which  he  knows  merits  nothing  bjBl  his  hatred.  Should  he  in  fact 
do  this,  he  would  invert  his  whole  lystem  of  dispensations  towards 
the  Universe ;  and  exhibit  to  his  Intelligent  creatures  a  character 
totally  new,  and  directly  opposite  to  that  which  he  has  displaved, 
hitherto,  in  his  Law,  and  Government ;  especially  in  the  work  of 
Redemption.  Of  course,  he  would  not  only  cease  to  be  unchange- 
able, but  would  become  a  being  of  a  totally  opposite  character  to 
that  perfect  one,  which  he  has  Utherto  challenged  to  himself.    H* 
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would  fenmmce  bis  Deity;  and  cease  A  ifeMttn  the  ezcelleiice,iii- 
vohed  in  the  incommiinicable  name,  JthgAh. 

Further ;  ihouM  God,  without  approNfe  of  a  sinful  character, 
confer  upoa  the  unre^nerated  sinner  the  Uessincs,  which  are  the 
proper  rewards  of  virtuous  creatures ;  he  woula  equally  desert 
Us  character,  and  ^^venunent ;  andoverthrow  the  wisdom,  < 
and  end,  of  his  designs.  Every  external  &vour,  shown  to 
bein£S  after  their  probation  is  ended,  is  a  testimony  on  th  ,  ^  ^ 
of  uod,  that  he  approves  of  their  conduc^  during  the  probation&ry 
state,  and  a  rewara  for  that  conduct.  It  is  a  definitive  testimony ; 
a  testimony,  given  when  all  their  conduct  is  before  him;  a  solemn, 
judicial  testimony ;  a  testimony  of  action,  the  surest  interpreter  of 
the  thoughts,  in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  the  lugiieat  aiMi 
most  solemn  of  all  testimonies ;  because  he  would  bestow  on  them 
the  greatest  cl*  all  rewards,  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

I^then,*^he  did  not  feel  this  approbation,  he  would^  in  the  case 
supposed,  declare  the  grossest  possible  &lsehood  to  the  Universe  ; 
viz.  that  impenitent  smn^rs  merited  the  hiriiest  rewards  which  it 
^  was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  He  would  declare,  that  such  sinners 
^  draerv^  the  same  proofs  of  his  &vour,  as  his  obedient  children, 
and  were,  therefore,  of  the  igpie  character ;  that  rebels  were 
fiiithful  subjects ;  that  enemies  were  friends;  and  tiiat,  although  be 
had  heretofore  denounced  them  as  objects  of  his  wrath,  they  were 
still  the  objects  of  his  infinite  complacency.  This  wouUTbe  no 
other  than  a  final  declaration  on  his  part,  that  right  and  wrong,  ho- 
Kness  and  sin,  were  the  same  things ;  that  his  Caw,  and  the  Gov* 
ernment  founded  on  it,  were  introduced  to  no  purpose,  unless  to 
excite  wonder  and  fear  in  his  intelligent  creatures ;  that  the  re- 
demption of  Christ  was  accomplished  to  no  end ;  and  that  ail  the 
Divine  conduct,  solemn,  awful,  and  sublime  as  it  has  appeared,  was 
wholly  destitute  of  any  object,  and  really  of  no  importance  in  the 
view  of  the  infinite  Mind. 

Sdly.  This  tikange  of  heart  i$  ahsolvdtly  necessary  far  the  sinmr 
kimsetf,  in  order  to  make  him  capable  of  the  happiness  of  heaven* 

Heaven  is  the  seat  of  supreme  and  unmingled  happiness;  of  en- 

S'  jnnent  solid,  sincere,  and  eternal.  The  foundation,  on  which,  so 
r  as  creatures  are  concerned,  this  happiness  ultimately  rests,  is 
their  holy  or  virtuous  character.  All  their  afiections,  alltheir pur- 
suits, all  their  enjoyments,  are  virtuous  without  a  mixture.  Hence 
heaven  is  called  the  high  and  holy  place;  and,  frc^m  the  dispensa- 
tions of  God  towards  Uiese  unspotted  beings,  is  termed  the  habUo' 
tion  of  his  holiness.  With  such  companions  a  sinner  could  not 
accord  ;  such  affections  he  could  not  exercise ;  in  such  pursuits  he 
could  not  unite ;  in  such  enjoyments  he  could  not  share.  This  is 
easily  and  familiarly  demonstrated.  Sinners  do  not  love  virtuous 
persons  here ;  exercise  no  virtuous  affections ;  engage  in  no  virtuous 
pursuits ;  and  relish  no  virtuous  enjoyments.  Sinners  in  the  pres- 
ent world  love  not  God ;  trust  not  m  the  Redeemer ;  delight  not  in 
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Christians ;  and  regard  neither  the  Law  of  God,  nor  the  Gospel  of 
his  Son,  with  complacency  of  heart*  Sinners  in  this  world  find  no 
pleasure  in  the  Saobath,  nor  in  the  sanctuary ;  and  never  cordially 
unite  either  in  the  prayers,  or  the  praises,  then  and  there  offered  up 
to  their  Maker. 

How,  then,  could  sinners  find  happiness  in  heaven  ?  That  glo- 
riojos  world  is  one  vast  sanctuary  ;  and  the  endless  succession  of 
agiea,  which  roll  over  its  happy  inhabitants,  are  an  everlasting 
sabbiath.  Their  CTeat  and  commandine  employment  is  unceasing 
and  eternal  worship.  7%ey  rest  not  aay  nor  nighty  saytfig^  Hoh/^ 
Holy^  Holy^  Lord  God  Almighty^  who  wast^  who  art,  and  who  art 
to  come. 

As  the  worship  of  God  is  uniformly  bprdcnsome  to  sinners,  here ; 
the  same  worship  must  be  at  least  eoually  burdensome  to  them 
there.  Nay,  it  must  be  far  more  buraensome.  The  more  holy, 
the  more  spiritual,  any  thing  is,  in  this  world,  the  more  loathsome, 
the  more  painful,  is  it  to  the  mind  of  a  sinner.  But  all  the  employ- 
ments of  heaven  are  super-eminently  holy  and  spiritual.  Tnese, 
then,  must  be  far  more  disgusting,  than  any  thing,  which  Religion, 
or  its  worship,  can  present  to  his  view  in  the  present  world.  In 
heaven,  therefore,  he  would  be  far  'less  happy,  than  he  is  here* 
Every  thing,  with  which  he  was  conversant^  would  more  oppose 
his  taste,  contravene  his  wishes,  and  disappoint  his  expectations. 
Nothing  would  give  him  pleasure :  every  thing  would  give  him  pain* 

If,  then,  a  sinner  is  to  be  admitted  into  heaven,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  that  he  should  have  a  new  heart,  a  new  disposition* 
Otherwise,  it  is  plain,  that,  amid  all  the  blessings  of  that  delightfiil 
world,  he  would  find  nothing  but  disgust,  mortification,  and  sorrow. 

3dly.  Such  a  change  is  necessary  for  the  Sinner^  alsoj  in  order  to 
his  becoming  a  useful  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  that  happy  world  are  formed  to  do  good, 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  it.  Their  enjoyment  itself  is  supremely  the 
result  of  a  disposition  to  do  good,  and  of  conduct,  in  which  this 
disposition  is  completely  earned  into  efficacious  practice.  7%ere, 
is  realized  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  the  whole  nature  of  that 
perfect  rule  of  righteousness,  delivered  by  our  Saviour,  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive ;  to  uo  good,  than  to  gain  it 
firom  others.  Virtuous  beings  are  assembled  here  for  the  very 
purpose  of  exhibiting  in  their  conduct  the  divine  nature,  and  trans- 
cendent effects,  of  this  evangelical  rule  of  righteousness ;  and  fix)m 
their  united  efforts  flows,  in  streams  continually  enlarging,  univer- 
sal, unceasing,  and  immortal  good. 

The  good,  nere  enjoyed,  is  a  common,  or  public,  good;  in  which 
one  mat  and  general  interest  is  proposed,  and  pursued ;  and  to 
which  all  private,  personal  interests  are  cheerfully  subordinated. 
No  selfish  affection  operates  here:  no  selfish  purpose  exists. 
Every  mind  is  expanded  with  affections,  all  embracing  the  com- 
mon interest.     Every  design  is  elevated  to  a  happiness,  rendered 
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noble  and  supreme,  because  it  is  univertaL  To  this  object  every 
pulse  beats :  every  heart  thnlls ;  every  tongue  vibrates.  On  it, 
as  if  magnetically  influenced,  every  eye  is  fixed :  to  it  every  hand 
is  turned. 

But  every  sinner  would  feel,  that  all  these  things  were  against 
him.  His  affections  are  only  selfish ;  and  his  designs  concentre 
solely  in  private,  separate  ends,  and  in  interests  opposed  to  the 
general  welfare.  His  only  scheme  of  happiness,  also,  is  to  gain 
enjoyment  from  others,  and  never  to  find  it  m  doing  good  to  others. 
This  is  a  subject,  of  which,  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  he  forms 
not  a  single  conception.  All  his  plans  for  happiness  are  matters 
of  mere  bargain  and  sale ;  in  every  instance  of  which  he  intends  to 
get  the  advantage  of  those,  with  whom  he  deals.  Good,  to  him,  is 
good,  only  when  it  is  separate  and  selfish ;  and  he  knows  not  what 
it  is  to  see  his  own  happiness  enlarged  by  the  general  participation. 

In  the  great,  commanding,  and  sole  pursuit  of  the  heavenly  world, 
a  sinner  would  be  unable  to  unite  at  all.  Every  wish  of  his  heart 
must  oppose  the  wishes  and  designs  of  all  around  him,  and  the 
great  object,  for  which  heaven  itself  was  formed  by  the  Creator ; 
which  renders  it  delightful  in  his  eye;  and  for  which  he  has 
gathered  into  it  the  Assembly  of  the  First-born.  Of  course,  he 
would  be  alone ;  separated  from  his  companions  by  a  character, 
totally  opposite  to  theirs ;  hostile  to  them  in  all  his  wishes,  and 
pursuits ;  marked  by  them  as  an  alien ;  despised  as  useless  and 
worthless ;  pitied  as  miserable ;  and  loathed  as  sinful. 

Sin  is  the  real  and  only  cause  of  the  wretchedness,  experienced 
in  the  present  world ;  and,  the  immediate,  as  well  as  the  original, 
cause  of  the  woes,  experienced  in  the  regions  of  perdition.  Were 
sinners  admitted  into  heaven,  the  same  lust,  fraud,  and  cruelty;  the 
same  injustice,  oppression,  and  violence;  in  a  word,  the  same 
wickedness  and  wo,  which  prevail  in  this  world ;  would  revive  in 
that.  Of  course,  the  whole  system  of  happiness,  begun  there,  and 
intended  to  be  carried  on  throughout  eternity,  would  be  either  pre- 
vented, or  destroyed.  That  God  should  permit  these  evils  to  exist, 
is  incredible,  and  in  my  view  impossible. 

4th  ly.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  change  should  be  accom" 
plishea  in  this  present  world. 

The  present  state  is,  to  man,  the  only  state  of  probation.  All 
beyond  the  grave  is  a  state  of  reward.  The  reward  ought  plainly 
to  be  such,  as  to  suit  the  character  of  every  probationer ;  a  true 
testimony  of  God  to  his  real  character ;  a  reward  such  as  he  has 
merited ;  and  such  as  a  righteous  God  may  be  expected  to  bestow. 
Of  course,  the  testimony,  actually  given,  must  be  a  testimony  to 
the  character,  with  which  he  leaves  this  world  of  probation,  and 
with  which  he  goes  to  the  Judgment. 

Besides,  Man  enters  that  world  with  the  very  same  character, 
with  which  he  leaves  this.  Death  makes  no  moral  change  in  man ; 
but  is  a  mere  passage  from  one  state  of  being  to  another ;  a  mere 
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dismission  fix>in  this  worldi  to  that^  of  the  probationer  from  his  pro- 
bation* A  simple  termination  of  the  animal  functions,  a  mere  sepa- 
ration of  the  soul  from  the  body,  plainly  cannot  alter  the  moral 
state  of  the  soul,  or  change  at  all  its  views,  affections  or  character. 
Of  this  truth  the  Scriptures  furnish  abundant  evidence.  Do,  says 
Solomon^  whatever  thy  handfindtth  to  do^  with  thu  might ;  for  there 
is  no  work^  nor  device^  nor  knowledge^  nor  wisdom^  in  Sheol^  the 
world  of  departed  Spirits,  whither  thousoest.  The  night  cometh^ 
saith  our  Saviour,  that  is,  the  night  of  death,  in  which  no  man  can 
work.  Both  of  these  are  direct  declarations,  that  both  the  work, 
and  the  state,  of  probation,  are  terminated  by  the  grave,  and  will 
never  exist  in  the  future  world.  Accordingly,  no  change  in  the 
character  of  man,  either  in  the  article  of  death,  or  at  any  suc- 
ceeding period  of  existence,  is  indicated  in  the  Scriptures.  Of 
course,  every  man  will  appear  at  the  judgment  with  the  very  char- 
acter which  he  has  when  he  leaves  tne  present  world ;  ancf  in  this 
character  only  will  he  be  rewarded. 

Accordingly,  the  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  we  shall  be  judged 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ;  and  rewarded  accormng 
to  our  works^  accomplished  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  if  men  enter  the  future  world,  without  being  regenerated 
in  this,  they  enter  with  all  their  sins  upon  their  heads ;  and  must  be 
rewarded  for  their  sins  only.  But  a  reward  for  sin  can  never  be 
happiness.  If,  then,  sinners  are  to  be  admitted  into  heaven  at 
all,  they  must  undergo  this  great  change  of  moral  character  here ; 
of  sinners  must  become  holy ;  must  cease  from  their  rebellion  and 
disobedience ;  must  bow  their  wills  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  must 
yield  themselves  to  him  as  voluntary  instruments  of  his  glory. 

II.  The  Reality  of  this  change  in  man  may  be  satisfactorily  evinc* 
id  in  thefollowing  manner. 

1st.  //  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures, 

Besides  the  evidence,  derived  to  the  reality  of  regeneration  from 
the  absolute  necessity  of  it  to  mankind,  the  Scriptures  declares  the 
existence  of  it  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Of  his  mercy  he  saved 
usy  says  St.  Paulj  by  the  washing  of  regeneration^  and  the  renevnng 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus^  who  is  mada 
unto  uSy  of  God^  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemp^ 
tion.  To  be  sanctified  is  to  be  regenerated ;  and  here  it  is  declar- 
ed, that  Christ  is  become,  of  God,  sanctification  to  all  his  children. 
Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  says  St.  Paul,  to  the  Co^ 
lossians,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge^ 
after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him.  Put  off,  says  the  same 
Apostle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  old  man  which  is  corrt^pf,  according 
to  the  deceitful  lusts  ;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind:  ana 
put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness^ 
and  true  holiness.  In  these  passages  of  Scripture  we  are  plainly 
taught  the  following  things. 
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Ist.  That  the  naUnS  character  is  cuipHirr  J^  the  Apostfe  » 
diflkring  from  the  regenerated  acconlnig  to  the  foil  hoport  of  these 
tmo  names :  ikt^M  man^  and  tht  nev  mMi-: 
9dly.  That  iJiei^generated  character  is  a  new  character : 
Sdly.  That  theissumption  of  diis  neir  character  is  e(|iihralent  to 

armmtdj  ^  cruUtd  antm :  both  of^these  expressions  bemg 
to  denote  it: 
4thly.  That  the  former  character,  or  oUmanj  is  a  corrupt  chaiy 
acter,  conformed  to  deceUful  huUj  or  under  the  influence  of  fltach 
lusts : 

5thly.  That  tht  nem  many  or  new  character,  w  created  a/ter^  or 

in,  the  inutge  of  God: 

Sthly*  That  this  image  consists  m  knowledge^  rightewMntiSj  and 
true  holinesa. 

For  we  are  hie  workmanehip  ;  created  in  Christ  Jents  unto  good 
worki.  Eph.  ii.  10.  Here  the  fyhetian  Christians  are  declared  to 
be  the  workmanshw  of  God,  as  to  dieir  Christian  character;  and  to 
be  created  m,  or  through,  Chriet  Jesus  unto  good  works. 

But  God,  who  is  rich  in  nurcu,  for  his  great  love,  wherewith  he 
laved  %u,  even  when  we  were  deed  m  sins,  hath  made  tit  alive,  tofteth^ 
er  with  Christ,  or  rather  bu  dm/.  Here,  the  former  state  of  the 
Ephesians  is  declarad  to  nave  been  a  state  of  death  in  sins  ;  and 
their  new  state  is  declared  to  be  a  state  of  life :  and  this  they  are 
said  to  have  derived  from  God.  But  St.  Paul  himself  explains  the 
import  of  this  passage,  if  it  needs  explanation,  by  informing  us, 
that  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death;  and  that  to  be  spiritually  mind- 
ed is  life  and  peace.  Saints  also  are  said  to  be  sanctified,  to  be  wash- 
ed, to  be  purified,  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood« 

It  is  impossible,  that  the  reality,  or  the  g^atness,  or  the  impor- 
tance, of  this  change  should  be  expressed  m  stronger  or  more  defi- 
nite terms.  Those,  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  are  said  to  be  made 
clean,  pure,  and  holy  ;  to  have  a  new  heart,  a  right  spirit ;  to  be  re- 
newed;  to  be  bom  again;  to  be  bomofGod;  lobe  bom  of  the  Spirit 
of  God;  to  be  made  alive  from  the  dead;  to  be  created  anew  ;  and 
to  be  new  creatures.  Can  any  language  more  strongly  declare,  that 
a  real  change  is  made  in  the  moral  character  of  man  ?  that  he  be- 
comes the  subject  of  a  character  altogether  new,  and  never  belong- 
ing to  him  before  ?  As  a  child,  when  bom,  has  a  new  state  of 
existence ;  so  he,  who  is  born  of  God,  has  also  a  state  of  existence 
equally  new  to  Ukiu  As  a  thing,  when  created,  begins  then  first  to 
have  existence ;  so  hi|  who  is  created  anew,  begins  then  to  have 
smitual  existence.  Acc(»din^Iy,  iSr.  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xiii.  3, 
Without  love  I  am  nothinf  ;  that  is,  without  holiness,  the  love  of  the 
.  Gospel,  I  have  no  spiritual  being ;  no  existence  in  the  Spiritual 
creation,  or  kingdom  of  God. 

2(Uy.  The  Rtality  of  Regeneration  is  clearly  proved  by  the  Scry- 
tural  accounts  of  the  first  Christians. 
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Of  the  conversion  of  these  Christians,  and  their  consequent  char- 
acter, we  have  ample  accounts  in  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles.  Those 
who  were  Jems^  we  know  beyond  a  doubt,  were4Mtter  and  obsti- 
nate enemies,  and  furious  persecutors,  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles ; 
hated  the  religion,  which  they  taught ;  were  bigoted  votaries  of  a 
religion,  consisting  in  mere  external  services ;  children  of  wrath, 
and  children  of  disobedience.  What  the  GeniiUs  were,  is  amply 
unfolded  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  where 
thev  are  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be  lost  in  absolute  abandonment, 
and  profligacy  of  character.  Yet  in  consequence  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles,  the  same  Jews  and  Gentiles  assumed  an  entirely 
new  character ;  and  continued  to  exhibit  it  with  increasing  beauty 
throughout  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Instead  of  their  former 
fleshly  works,  enumerated  by  Sl  Paul,  Gal.  v.  19 — 31,  they  showed 
in  all  their  conversation^  love,  joy,  peace,  lons'suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance ;  me  divine  and  delight- 
nil  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace.  Instead  of  persecuting  Christians, 
they  exhibited  towards  them  all  acts  of  kindness ;  and  suffered  per- 
secution with  them  for  the  sake  of  the  same  glorious  Redeemer. 
Instead  of  their  former  empty  and  merely  ceremonious  religion, 
they  embraced  the  genuine  piety,  and  pure  morality,  of  the  Gospel. 
All  their  intemperance,  impurity,  deceit,  injustice,  pride,  and  oig- 
otry,  they  renounced ;  and  in  their  place  substitutedT,  permanently, 
the  sober,  chaste,  sincere,  equitable,  candid,  and  benevolent,  spirit 
of  the  Christian  system.  Through  life,  thev  exhibited  this  spirit 
in  every  amiable  form ;  and,  at  death,  sealed  this  unexceptionable 
testimony  with  their  blood. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that  an  evil  man  o/ut  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his 
heart  bringeth  forth  evil  things  ;  and  a  good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things.  It  is  certain,  thai 
a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  nor  a  corrupt  tree  good  fruiL 
In  other  words,  the  heart  will  always  characterize  the  conduct. 
Whence  then,  let  me  ask,  was  the  difference  in  the  conduct  of  these 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  before,  and  after,  thehr  conversion  to  Christiani- 
ty ?  The  only  answer  which  can  be  given,  consistently  with  these 
dSeclarations  of  Christ,  is,  that  their  nearts,  before  corrupt,  and 
proving  themselves  to  be  so,  by  a  life  distinguished  by  all  kinds  of 
wickedness,  were  now  made  holy;  and  were  proved  to  bcso,  by  a 
life  adorned  with  every  good  work.  To  add  to  this  decisive  evi- 
dence, if  it  can  be  added  to,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  the  re- 
maining Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  were  not  the  subjects  of  this  con- 
version, continued,  still,  to  exhibit  the  same  wickedness,  which  their 
countrymen  had,  also,  before  exhibited ;  and  were  just  as  odious 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  of  man. 

3dly.  The  same  truth  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  present  experi* 
ence  <f  mankind* 

It  cannot  be  asserted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  rational  inquirer, 
that  the  external,  visible  change  in  the  conduct  of  a  man,  who,  be- 
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fc>»hii  rngMtiMi^lBi  witha  good  d<M«»<>^<fepM<y  cEhitited 
%  oonscieMomi  becoming,  and  aauaUMfe  «h  ^|r  his  regenera^ 
1MB,  to  mat,  as*  to  conviiice  the  mind^  that  he  has  experienced 
this  laqical  aker^Jjoa  of  character  Converse,  hoimnr,  even 
witl^such  uflD9  itt  m  course  of  intimal|^i9ifistiao  fiuniliarit^ ;  and 
jpi>iU  always  find  a  radical  diflEeieobMbSieir  view^  aentunents, 
aa^Qonduct;  a  difierence  realised  bv  WMehres,  and  obvious  lo 

tl»  ;^  On  this  subject  a  BGnisler  of  the  Goqiel  ought  to  be  alhnred 
possess  peculiar  knowledge ,  because  he  has  peculiar  advanta- 
ges tar  acquiring  iL  Ministers  converse  in  thb  manner  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other  class  of  mankind;  and  have,  therefim^ 
more  various,  and  more  abundant,  opportunities  of  gaining  an  ac- 
jgnaintance  with  &cts  of  this  nature*  These  c^portanities  1  have 
piyself  enjoyed;  and  have  here  declared  nothing  but  what  1  have 
men  witnessjed* 

Yet  these  ape  not  the  cases,  which  ought  to  be  here  insisted  on. 
Instances,  less  liable  to  doubt  and  misconstruction,  exist  in  num^ 
bers,  amj^y  suflkient  to  ^ce  the  point  in  debate  beyond  every 
feasonabie  objection.  Wherever  known  Infidels,  or  other  open 
and  gross  sinners,  have  suddenly,  and  finally  renounced  not  only 
their  feke  opinions,  but  their  evil  practices ;  and  have  continued 
through  llfii  to  profess  uniformly  the  doctrines,  and  to  exhibit  regur 
kurly,  and  increasingly,  the  duties  of  Christianity ;  the  case  becomes 
decisive ;  and  must,  unless  we  cease  to  reason  concerning  human 
mture  and  human  conduct  upon  known  ao4  established  pnndplcs, 
satisfy  every  candid  inquiren  The  conduct  in  both  cases  proceeds 
firom  the  heart.  The  state  of  the  heart,  therefore,  or  its  moral 
character,  was  in  the  one  case  as  opposite  to  what  it  was  in  the 
other,  as  the  conduct.  The  evil  conduct  proceeded  fix>m  an  evil 
heart ;  the  good  conduct  from  a  good  heart ;  and  this  change  of  the 
heart  from  evil  tp  good,  or  from  sin  to  holiness,  is  the  very  change, 
which  in  the  Scriptures  is  styled  regeneration. 

^ODg  instances  of  this  nature,  VoL  Gardiner  may  be  mentioned 
as  one ;  and  the  Rev.  John  JfewUm  as  another ;  both  extraordina- 
ry, convincing,  and,  so  &r  as  I  can  seSe,  unexceptionable.  I  hav^ 
Imown  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  scarcely. less  extraor- 
-&iary;  some  of  them  by  unquestionable  information ;  others  by 
personal  acquaintance.  Two  of  these  were  examples  of  habitual 
ckunkenness,  perhaps  the  most  hopeless  of  all  evil  habits ;  and  the 
reformation  was  so  entire,  and  the  piety  so  evident,  uaiform,  and 
long  continued,  as  to  kave  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  sober  men, 
acquainted  with  the  fiatcts.  A  third  instance,  well  meriting  to  be 
inentioned,  was  a  young  man  of  superior  talents,  formerly  educated 
by  me  in  this  Seminary.  He  devoted  himself  to  the.  profession  of 
Medicine ;  and  entered  upon  the  practice  with  advantaEe.  This 
youth  was  not  only  a  determined  infidel,  but  an  open  scoffer  at  the 
Bible,  Christianity,  Christians,  and  most  other  subjects  of  a  re- 
Kgious  nature.    All  these  he  exposed  with  a  pungency  of  wit,  9n4 
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keenness  of  satire,  which  few  men  are  capable  of  employiAg,  and 
which  very  few  are  willing  to  employ  in  tne  same  open,  gross  man- 
ner. After  some  years,  spent  in  this  violent  course  of  wickedness, 
he  became  seriously  alarmed,  (I  know  not  on  ^at  occasion)  con- 
cerning his  sinful  character,  and  future  destiny.  If  I  remember 
right,  he  almost,  or  entirely,  despaired,  for  a  time,  of  the  mercy  of 
God ;  and  considered  his  perdition  as  sealed.  At  length,  however^ 
he  acquired  hopes  of  salvation ;  and  manifested  in  his  conduct  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  so  evidently  and  uniformly,  as  to  excite  a  set- 
tled conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  around  him,  that  he  was  sin- 
cerely a  Christian.  With  entirely  new  views  and  purposes,  he 
then  quitted  the  medical  profession,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
Theology.  After  some  time  he  was  regularly  inducted  into  the 
Ministry  of  the  Gospel;  and  sustained  to  nis  death,  which  happen- 
ed about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  character  of  an 
able,  faithful,  and  unblameable  Minister  of  Christ. 

Instances,  of  this  nature  generally,  I  could  multiply  extensively, 
but  the  time  forbids  me  to  proceed  any  farther  in  this  part  of  my 
subject. 

4thly.  The  state  of  Christianity  in  the  world  at  large  may  be 
fairly  adduced  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  change* 

The  history  of  real  Christianity  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
accounts,  given  us  of  the  life,  policy,  ambition,  and  violence,  of 
such  Rulers,  Statesmen,  and  Warriors,  as  have  assumed  the  Chris- 
tian name.  The  real  nature,  and  influence,  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  Camps  and  Cabinets,  in  Courts 
and  Palaces.  These  are  the  seats  of  pride  and  luxury,  ambition 
and  cunning,  wrath  and  revenge.  Christianity,  here,  is  only  put  on 
as  an  upper  garment,  to  adorn  the  character,  to  comport  with  the 
fashion,  or  to  cover  unchristian  designs.  I  do  not  intend,  that  this 
is  always  the  case.  There  are  undoubtedly  good  men  to  be  found 
even  here.  But  I  mean,  that  it  is  much  more  generally  the  case, 
than  a  good  man  would  wish,  or  be  willing,  it  should  be.  When 
Infidels  take  their  accounts  of  Christianity  n-om  the  proceedings  of 
the  great ;  from  their  luxury,  statecraft,  conquests,  and  persecu- 
tions ;  they  do  not,  and  probably  intend  not  to  do,  any  justice  to 
the  subject.     In  these  accounts  they  impose  on  their  readers,  and 

Serhaps  on  themselves.     But  they  deceive  no  man  of  common  can- 
our,  and  tolerable  information. 

The  real  effects  of  Christianity  on  mankind  are  to  be  sought, 
and  found,  in  still  life,  quiet  society,  peaceful  neighbourhoods,  and 
well  ordered  families.  Here  a  thousand  kind  offices  are  done, 
and  a  thousand  excellencies  manifested,  of  which  the  great  and 
splendid  rarely  form  a  conception  ;  and  which,  nevertheless,  pre- 
sent the  human  character  to  the  view  of  the  mind  with  an  aspect 
incomparably  more  lovely  than  any  other. 

But,  even  on  the  great  scale  of  examination,  Christianity  has 
meliorated  the  afiairs  of  this  unhappy  world  in  such  a  degree,  as, 


if  ibotaa^j  eiwn'in^  tixoaf^  to  tmabt  wrajth' of  this  doo- 
tBDe.  Ifii*  ccnujpe  the  stale  of  Chiisliui  mJJtifijiiiprriiilly  tM 
■Pit  wliriWeMilijpid  vittuoosctf  them,  with  Aik^&gMitiiii^ 

~~^'"~'  '      '  ''Spas  J  tiK  0DlT*fut  Vflds  of  institntiiw  ft  com- 

lee  ampis  t)ni9^f  x^th  a  meliondon  oS  the 

_^aracter,  ^  tea  oe  - jut]j'%lriWMjM  oothiiq;  but  Uus 
important  change  of  the  human  heart.  f:<Qmiiwi»ty  has  remond, 
from  among  ibe  oationB  who  profess  it,  po^gamy;  the  selliiig  « 
childreD,  as  slaves,  by  their  parents ;  the  general  and  brutal  d^ia- 
dation  of  women ;  the  belief  of  the  rectitude  of  slavery ;  the  sw- 
aosed  right  of  masters  to  kill  tbeif  slaves ;  the  exposure  of  paieoD, 
m  their  o\d  age,  to  be  devoured  by  mid  beasts ;  toe  same  exposure 
jd^childrai  fay  their  parents-,  the  sacrificing  of  human  victims;  the 
J^nton  dettnictioD  of  human  life,  fcur  amusement,  in  pnUic  games ; 
ne  impure,  brutal,  and  sanguinary  wtwship,  piactised  is  the  re- 
gions of  idolafff ;  together  with  many  of  the  bonws  of  war,  and 
captivity,  and  many  other  enormous  evils  of  a  stmilar  nature.  At 
the  same  time,  it  tms  introduced  milder  and  more  eqiutable  eov- 
emmeot ;  established  equitable  laws,  by  which  nations  have,  m  a 
considerable  degree,  regulated  their  intercourse;  given  a  new 
sanction  to  treaties ;  provided  legal  suppcHt  for  the  poor  and  suS- 
fering ;  secured  the  rights  of  stnmgers ;  erected  hospitals  iix  the 
aick,  and  ahns^uses  for  the  inmgent ;  formed,  with  great  ex- 
pense,  a  rich  variety  of  institutions  for  the  preservation,  and 
education,  of  orphans ;  the  instruction  of-  pow-  children ;  the  sup- 
pression of  vice ;  the  amendment  of  the  vicious ;  and  the  consob- 
tion  of  the  afflicted,  it  has  made  better  nilers,  and  better  subjects; 
better  husbands,  and  better  wives;  better  parents,  and  better 
duldren ;  better  neighbours,  and  better  firiends.  It  has  esiabJished 
,thc  rational  worship  of  the  One,  Living,  and  True  God;  built 
churches,  in  which  all  men  do,  or  may,  w(»^bip  him,  and  learn 
their  duty;  and,  with  immense  expense,  has  sent,  and  is  sending, 
these  blessings  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Whence  this  dilTerence  ? 
Not  from  the  difference  of  lighL  The  Grtekt  and  Romani  were 
sufficiently  enlightesM^  at  least  to  have  begun  this  [progress.  But 
they  did  not  take  a  tm^e  step  towards  real  reformation.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  thnr  wickedness  was  a  little  more  polished,  than 
that  of  their  barbarian  neighbours.  No ;  it  has  sprung  from  that 
honett  and  good  heart,  which  is  not  in  man  by  nature,  but  is  given 
him  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Such  hearts,  found  here  and  there,  like 
dispersed  stars,  seen  through  the  interstices  of  a  clouded  sky,  dif- 
filse  a  feeble  radiance  over  Christian  countries,  and  prevent  the 
otherwise  absolute  darkness.  Howard,  intensely  illumined  with 
the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel,  shed  a  lustre  over  the  whole  Chris- 
tian worid.  Inferior  lights  are  every  where  scattered;  and  their 
combined  influence  is  every  where  felt.  Were  the  same  character 
that  of  all  men ;  the  change  in  faumao  a^irs  would  t>a  such,  as  to 
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demand  no  arguments  to  prove  a  change  of  heart.  As  the  state 
of  things  is,  it  is  plain,  tiat  the  spirit  of  the  Martyrs  was  not  in 
their  persecutors :  the  spirit  of  Howard  was  not  in  VolUdre :  the 

r'  rit  of  Alfred  was  not  in  Frederick  IL  He,  who  cannot  see 
,  is  unable  because  he  will  not;  and  may  be  well  assuuwii  diet 
under  the  influence  of  his  present  ttoiper  he  has  lost  tfie  poim^  ef 
mcnral  discrimination. 


J  >  'j- 
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SERMON  LXXIY. 

REGENERATION. ITS   NATURE* 


loBV  Hi.  3.— JMitf  aruwered  and  mnd  unto  him,  VerUiffteniM,  / mw  unU  thUf  Ex- 
cept a  man  bt  bom  again,  Ac  cannot  tee  the  Kingaom  ofOod* 

Having  in  the  preceding  discourse  considered  the  NectssUy 
and  the  Reality ^  of  Regeneration,  I  shall  now  proceed,  according  to 
the  plan  proposed,  to  examine  its  Miture. 

1  St.  Tnis  change  of  heart  consists  in  a  Relish  for  Spiritual  objtciSf 
communicated  to  it  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

By  Spiritual  objects  I  intend  the  Creator,  the  Redeemer,  the 
Sanctiiier,  Heaven,  Angels,  the  Word  and  the  Worship  of  God,  Vir- 
tuous men.  Virtuous  aifections.  Virtuous  conduct,  ana  all  the  kinds 
of  enjoyment  found  in  the  contemplation  of  these  objects ;  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  affections,  and  the  practice  of  this  conduct.  The 
existence  of  these  objects  every  man  admits ;  and  every  man,  at 
all  convei*sant  with  human  life,  must  admit  that  a  part  of  mankind 
profess  to  relish  them,  and  to  find  in  them  real  and  sincere  plea- 
sure. A  sober  man  must  further  admit,  that,  as  the  Creator  of  all 
things  is  infinitely  more  excellent  than  any  other  being,  so  his  ex- 
cellence must  be  capable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  only  of  be- 
ing perceived,  but  also  of  being  relished  by  intelligent  creatures. 
No  man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  character  as  a  man  of  sound 
understanding,  will  acknowledge,  that  excellence  exists ;  and  yet 
deny,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  perceived  and  relished.  Nor  will 
anv  such  man  deny,  that  intelligent  creatures  may  perceive  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Creator  to  be  plainly  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
being,  and  may  relish  it  accordingly.  It  must  also  be  easily  and 
certainly  seen,  that,  if  we  rehsh  the  excellency  of  the  Creator  him- 
self, we  cannot  fail  to  extend  the  same  relish  to  every  thing,  in 
which  this  excellence  is  displayed :  since  this  will  be  no  other  than 
relishing  the  excellence  itself,  as  it  is  manifested  in  different  forms. 
It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  tnat  this  relish  for  the  Divine  excel- 
lence, once  existing,  must  of  course  be  extended  to  all  the  objects, 
in  which  it  is  displayed,  and  to  all  those  intelligent  beings,  by  whom 
it  is  relished. 

It  has  been  frequently  supposed,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  regent^ 
rates  man  by  immediately  creating  in  him  virtuous  volitions*  All 
the  volitions  of  all  moral  agents  are,  in  my  view,  as  will  indeed  be 
pre-supposed  by  those  of  my  audience,  who  remember  the  ser- 
mons which  I  delivered  on  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  the  acts 
of  the  agents  themselves.  The  Spirit  of  God  does  not,  in  my  view, 
when  he  regenerates  mankind,  create  in  them  any  volitions  what- 
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ever;  but  merely  communicates  to  them  the  relish  for  Spiritual  ob- 
jects, which  has  been  here  mentioned. 

When  God  created  Adam^  there  was  a  period  of  his  existence 
after  he  began  to  be,  antecedent  to  that  in  which  he  exercised  the 
first  volition.     Every  man,  who  believes  the  mind  to  be  aojMihing 
beside  ideas  and  exerciaesj  and  who*' does  not  admit  the  doctrine  of 
casualty,  will  acknowledge,  that  in  this  period  the  mind  of  Adam 
was  in  such  a  state,  that  he  was  propensc  to  the  exercise  of  virtuous 
volitions  rather  than  of  sinful  ones.     This  state  of  mind  has  been 
commonly  styled  disposition^  temper^  inclination^  hearty  &c*     In  the 
Scriptures  it  usually  bears  the  kust  of  these  names.     I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  call  it  disposition.     This  disposition  in  Adam  was  the 
cause,  whence  his  virtuous  volitions  proceeded ;  the  reason,  why 
they  were  virtuous,  and  not  sinful.     Of  the  metaphysical  nature  of 
this  cause  1  am  ignorant.     But  its  existence  is,  in  my  own  view, 
certainly  proved  by  its  effects.     If  the  volitions  of  man  are  not 
immediately  created,  they  arc  either  caused  by  something  in  Man, 
or  they  arc  casual.   But  they  are  not  casual ;  for  nothing  is  casuah 
And  even  if  some  things  were  casual,  these  could  not  be ;  because 
they  were  regularly  and  uniformly  virtuous  :  and  it  is  impossible, 
that  casualty  should  be  the  source  of  uniformity,  or  regularity. 
There  was,  therefore,  in  the  mind  of  Adam^  certainly,  a  cause, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  fact,  that  his  volitions  were  virtuous,  and 
not  sinful.    This  cause,  of  necessity,  preceded  these  volitions; 
and  therefore  certainly  existed  in  that  state  of  mind,  which  was 
previous  to  his  first  volition.     This  state  of  mind,  then,  this  dispo- 
sition  of  Adam^  existing  antecedently  to  every  volition,  was  the 
real  cause,  why  his  volitions,  subsequently  existing,  were  virtuous. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  that  plain  men,  with  truth,  as  well  as 
with  good  sense,  ascribe  all  the  volitions  of  mankind  to  disposition, 
the  very  thing  here  intended,  as  their  true  cause. 

In  regeneration,  the  very  same  thing  is  done  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  for  the  soul,  which  was  done  for  Adam  by  the  same  Divine 
Agent  at  his  creation.  The  soul  of  Adam  was  created  with  a  re- 
lisn  for  Spiritual  objects.  The  soul  of  every  man,  who  becomes 
a  Christian,  is  renewed  by  the  communication  of  the  same  relish. 
In  Adam^  this  disposition  produced  virtuous  volitions.  In  every 
child  of  Adam,  who  becomes  the  subject  of  virtue,  it  produces  the 
same  effects. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  God 
is  said  to  work  in  us  both  to  will,  and  to  do,  of  his  good  pleasure 
Phil.  ii.  13.  Indeed,  this  passage  formerly  appeared  to  me  to  in- 
dicate, that  God  exercised  a  different  agency  on. the  mind  of  man 
from  that,  which  has  been  here  described.  But  an  examination  of 
the  passage  has  convinced  me,  that  my  views  of  it,  at  that  time, 
were  erroneous.    For, 

1st.  The  cwnmfmication  of  this  relish  it  as  truly  followed  by  vtr- 
iuous  willing  J  and  doings  as  the  creative  act  woula  be^  which  might 
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■nmediately  give  existence  to  our  volitions,  and  our  conduct.  If, 
then,  God  communicates  to  us  such  a  relish  or  such  a  dispositioo, 
causing  in  us  holy  volitions  and  actions ;  he  is  as  truly  said  to  work 
m  VM  both  these  things,  as  he  could  be,  if  he  immediately  created 
them.  The  only  diSerence  in  this  respect  is,  that  thev  are  now 
mtd&atdy^  and  would  be  then  immediaielyj  the  effects  of  his  agency. 

3dly.  Tlu  word,  here  translated  worketk,  in  the  Greek  svsfyuv,  m- 
workethj  which  characterizes  the  nature  of  the  agency,  is  in  Eph. 
ii.  3,  applied  to  Satan  in  this  manner :  Wherein  in  time  past  ye  walk- 
ed cuicording  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of 
Ae  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience.  Now  it  will  not  be  said,  that  Satan  creates  evil  volitions 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  of  disobedience*  As  the  word  is  in  both 
cases  the  same,  it  does  not  indicate  of  itself,  in  the  objected  passage, 
that  the  immediate  production  of  virtuous  volitions  by  the  power  of 
God  is  the  thins  intended. 

I  will  only  add,  on  this  subject,  that  the  relish  for  spiritual  objects 
is  that,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  called,  a  new  heart,  a  right  spirit, 
an  honest  and  good  heart,  a  spiritual  mind,  and  denoted  by  several 
other  names  of  a  similar  import.  Thus  a  Good  man  out  of  the  good 
treasure  of  his  heart  is  said  to  bring  forth  good  things.  Thus,  also, 
thtjf  who  received  the  seed  in  good  ground,  as  exhibited  in  the  par- 
able of  the  sower,  are  said  to  be  such,  as,  in  an  honest  and  good 
heart,  having  received  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with 
patience.  In  these  and  the  like  instances,  the  heart  is  exhibited  as 
the  source  of  all  virtuous  volitions,  desires,  and  conduct.  This 
relish  for  spiritual  objects  is,  I  apprehend,  this  very  source  of  these 
interesting  things. 

2dly.  This  change  of  the  heart  is  the  Commencement  of  holiness 
in  the  mind. 

The  carnal  mind,  that  is,  the  original,  natural  disposition  of  man, 
is  enmity  against  God  ;  7iot  subject  to  his  Law  ;  neither  indeed  can 
be.  Before  this  change,  therefore,  there  is  no  holiness  in  the  char- 
acter ;  no  relish  for  spiritual  good ;  no  exercise  of  virtuous  voli- 
tions ;  no  pursuit  of  virtuous  conduct.  All  these  things  begin  to 
be  chosen,  and  to  be  practised,  after  they  begin  to  be  relished;  and 
the  first  relish  for  Uicm  exists  in  this  renovation  of  the  mind. 

3dly.  This  change  is  partial. 

After  Regeneration  the  native  character  of  man  still  remains  ; 
his  relish  for  sinful  pursuits  and  enjoyments  still  continues  ;  and  his 
relish  for  spiritual  pursuits  and  enjoyments  is  never  perfected  on 
this  side  of  the  grave. 

In  this  state,  man  exhibits  to  the  view  of  the  Universe  an  object, 
unlike  any  thing  else  which  it  has  ever  beheld.  All  other  intelligent 
creatures,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  are  either  perfectly  virtuous, 
or  wholly  destitute  of  real  virtue.  But  regenerated  man  is  really 
virtuous,  and  yet  really  sinful :  his  true  and  entire  character  being 
a  mixture  of  moral  good  and  evil.    This  mixed  character  is  pre- 
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sented  to  us  by  St.  Paul  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  by  the  phrases,  the  Law  in  the  mtmbertj  and  the  Law  of 
the  mind.  These,  he  informs  us,  are  totally  contrary  characters, ' 
warring  in  the  same  soul  a^inst  each  other,  and  carrying  on  a 
continual  controversy  while  lite  remains*  We  are,  however,  abun- 
dantly taught,  that  the  holy  or  virtuous  disposition,  lite  the  houte  of 
David,  waxes  stronger  and  stronger;  and  the  sinful  disposition, 
like  the  house  of  Saul,  weaker  and  weaker.  This  increase  of  stren^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  this  diminution  of  it  on  the  other,  is  not  in- 
deed regular,  constant,  and  al\;vBys  discernible ;  but  it  is  yet  irreg- 
ularly progressive  to  the  end  of  life.  There  are  seasons,  in  whicn 
the  Law  in  the  members  brings  the  Law  of  the  mind  into  captivity, 
David  committed  adultery  with  Bathsheba.  Peter  denied  his  Mas- 
ter ;  and  dissembled  with  the  Jews  that  went  to  Antioch.  John  and 
James  proposed  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Samaritan  village.  The  disciples,  as  a  body,  contended  who  of 
them  shouldbe  the  greatest,  and  all  forsook  their  Master  in  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane,  and  fled.  Still  all  of  them  were  better  men 
near  the  close  of  life,  than  at  any  preceding  period.  What  was 
true  of  them  is  true  of  every  good  man.  He  will,  upon  the  whole, 
improve  through  life ;  and  will,  ordinarily,  year  by  year,  though 
not  without  various  interruptions  and  backslidings,  become  a  better 
Christian.  Yet  perfection  in  holiness  is  never  found  in  the  present 
world.  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  says  St.  John,  speaking  of  him- 
self and  all  other  Christians,  1  John  i.  8,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

4thly.  Notwithstanding  the  partial  nature  of  this  change,  it  is  still 
the  foundation  of  perpetual  holiness. 

Verily,  verily,  i  say  unto  you,  saith  our  Saviour,  he  that  heareth 
my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life  ; 
and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  unto 
life ;  or,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  hath  passed,  that  is,  already,  from 
death  unto  life.  It  naturally  seems  mysterious,  that  imperfect  ho- 
liness should  in  this  case  he  perpetual ;  when  the  perfect  holiness 
of  Adam,  and  the  perfect  holiness  of  Angels,  was  terminated  by 
Apostacy.  The  explanation  of  this  mystery  lies,  it  is  presumea, 
in  this  peculiar  fact ;  that  those,  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  im- 
perfect holiness,  are  the  seed,  promised  to  Christ  in  the  Covenant 
of  Redemption,  as  the  reward  of  his  labours  and  sufferings.  It 
certainly  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  holiness:  for  this  in  all  the  cases 
specified  is  the  same.  It  is  not  in  the  degree :  for  that  was  greater 
in  those  who  fell,  than  in  those  who  endure.  In  those  who  fell 
it  was  perfect,  so  lone  as  it  continued.  In  those  who  endure  it  is 
always  imperfect,  and  oflen  interrupted  by  backsliding.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  The  Angels,  who  fell,  were  superior 
in  their  nature  to  all  men;  and  the  perfect  nature  of  j^<2am  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  his  unsanctified  children.  Yet  the  perseverance 
of  every  saint,  remote  as  his  character  is  from  perfection,  is  secur- 
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ed  by  the  promise  of  God,  and  carried  into  complete  and  final  ac- 
complishment by  the  power  of  his  Spirit.  Of  tnis  enduring  holi- 
ness regeneration  18  the  basis ;  and  the  subject  of  it  never  ceases 
to  be  holy  while  he  lives. 

5thly.  3%i«  change  is  the  source  of  new  views  of  S/nritual  smd 
Divine  stAjects. 

These  views,  united,  constitute  what  is  often  termed  spiritual 
knowledge^  divine  knomledgt^  spiritual  lights  and  divine  light*  As 
the  opinions  of  Divines,  and  other  Christians,  have  been  difierent 
concerning  this  subject ;  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it  with  par- 
ticular attention* 

It  has  been  extensively  supposed,  that  the  Spirit  of  Grace  regen- 
erates mankind  by  communicating  to  them  new,  clearer,  and  juster 
views  of  spiritual  objects.  The  understanding  beins  thus  enlight- 
ened and  convinced,  the  heart,  it  is  supposeo,  yields  itself  to  this 
conviction ;  and  the  man  spontaneously  becomes,  under  its  influ- 
ence, a  child  of  God.  1  shall  not  attempt,  here,  to  describe  the 
Metaphysical  nature  of  the  work  of  regeneration,  nor  to  define, 
precisely,  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  accomplished ;  nor  the  exact 
tx)unds  of  the  Divine,  and  human,  agency  in  this  great  concern. 
Of  these  subjects  1  have  not  sufficiently  distinct  and  comprehen- 
sive views,  to  undertake  this  employment  with  any  satisfactory 
hope  of  success.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  clear,  that  the  account, 
which  I  have  now  given  of  this  subject,  is  not  Scriptural,  nor  just. 
Without  a  relish  for  spiritual  objects,  I  cannot  see  that  any  discov- 
eries concerning  them,  however  clear  and  bright,  can  render  them 
pleasing  to  the  soul.  If  they  are  unplcasing  in  their  very  nature, 
they  cannot  be  made  agreeable  by  having  that  nature  unfolded 
more  clearly.  He,  who  disrelishes  the  taste  of  wine,  will  not  relish 
it  the  more,  the  more  distinctly,  and  perfectly,  he  perceives  that 
taste.  Nor  will  any  account  of  its  agrceablencss  to  others,  how- 
ever clearly  given,  and  with  whatever  evidence  supported,  render 
the  taste  agreeable  to  him.*  To  enable  him  to  relish  it,  it  seems 
indispensable,  that  his  own  taste  should  be  changed,  and  in  this 
manner  fitted  to  realize  the  pleasantness  of  the  wine.  Light  is  ei- 
ther evidence,  or  the  perception  of  it ;  evidence  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  object,  which  is  contemplated,  or  the  perception  of  that  evi- 
dence, but  the  groat  difficulty,  in  the  present  case,  is  this  :  the 
nature  of  the  object  perceived  is  disrelished.  The  more,  then, 
it  is  perceived,  the  more  it  must  be  disrelished  of  course,  so 
long  as  the  present  taste  continues.  It  seems,  therefore,  indis- 
pensable, that,  in  order  to  the  usefulness  of  such  superior  light 
to  the  mind,  its  relish  with  respect  to  spiritual  objects  should  first 
be  changed.  In  this  case,  the  clearer  and  brighter  the  views  of 
such  objects  are,  the  more  pleasing  they  may  be  expected  to  be- 
come to  the  mind. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  true  progress  of  this  work  in  the  hu- 
man souL    A  relish  for  all  spiritual  oojectSi  never  before  existing 
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in  him,  is  conununicated  to  every  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  re- 
generation, by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Before  this  event,  he  disrelished 
all  such  objects  :  now,  be  relishes  them  all.  Before,  he  was  an 
enemy  of  God  :  now,  he  becomes  a  friend  to  God :  before,  he  lov- 
ed nothing,  now,  he  loves  every  thing,  of  a  spiritual  nature.  He 
who  has  hitherto  been  an  enemy  to  a  good  man,  disrelishes  every 
thing  which  pertains  to  him ;  his  character,  conduct,  conversation) 
and  opinions ;  his  family,  his  friends,  his  very  looks,  nay,  even  the 
spot  where  he  lives ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thine  which  is  his.  If 
you  undertake  to  convince  him,  while  this  disrelish  continues,  that 
the  object  of  his  rlislike  is  undeserving  of  all  this ;  you  may,  indeed, 

E resent  to  him  arguments,  which  he  cannot  answer,  am:  silence 
is  objections,  by  the  irresistible  lorce  of  proof.  You  may  explain 
to  him,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  excellencies  of  this  object;  and 
set  them  in  such  a  light,  that  he  may  have  nothing  left  to  say 
against  it.  Should  all  this  have  been  done,  his  dislike  in  the  case 
supposed,  would  still  conUnuc  :  his  views,  though  enlarged,  would 
be  of  exactly  the  same  general  nature :  and  his  opposition  to  the 
hated  object,  instead  of  being  diminished,  would  rather  increase. 
We  will  now  suppose  this  man  to  cease  from  his  enmity,  and  to 
become  a  decided  and  sincere  friend.  A  moment's  thought  will 
satisfy  anv  mind,  that  with  the  change  of  his  relish,  an  universal 
change  of  his  views,  also,  will  take  place.  The  very  same  things 
which  formerly  dis^stcd  him,  will  now  please  him.  What  was 
formerly  odious  will  now  become  amiaole.  The  evidences  of 
worth  and  excellence,  which  before  silenced,  will  now  satisfy  him. 
His  eye,  no  longer  jaundiced,  will  see  every  thing  in  its  proper, 
native  light ;  in  its  true  character,  importance,  and  desert ;  and  will 
discern  in  what  was  before  unpleasing,  deformed,  or  disgusting,  a 
beauty,  loveliness,  and  lustre,  wholly  new. 

This  allusion  will  distinctly  explain  my  own  views  of  both  the 
source,  and  the  nature,  of  Spiritual  light.  When  the  relish  for 
spiritual  objects  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  the  enmity  of  the 
man  towards  these  objects  is  converted  into  good-will.  He  now 
becomes  a  friend  to  God  and  to  his  Law,  to  truth  and  to  duty. 
Over  these  and  all  other  objects,  of  the  same  general  nature,  he 
sees  a  new  character  diffused,  of  which,  before,  he  did  not  form  a 
single  conception.  Where  they  were  before  disgusting,  they  are 
now  pleasing.  Where  they  were  before  tasteless,  they  are  now 
relished.  Where  they  were  before  deformed,  they  are  now  beau- 
tiful. Where  they  were  before  odious,  they  are  now  lovely.  The 
reason  is ;  he  now  beholds  them  with  new  eyes.  Before,  he  saw 
them  with  the  eyes  of  an  enemy  ;  now  he  sees  them  with  those  of 
a  friend.  The  optics,  which  he  formerly  possessed,  spread  over 
them  an  adventitious  and  false  colouring,  altogether  foreign  to  their 
nature,  and  exhibiting  that  nature  under  an  universal  disguise* 
These  optics  are  now  purified ;  and  he  sees  all  these  objects  aa 
they  really  are ;  in  their  true  colours,  their  native  beauty,  and 
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inherent  splendour.    This  is  what  I  understand  by  the  S^rihml 
lights  derived  from  regeneration. 

6thly.  7^  change  is  instantaneous* 

This  position  has  been  as  much  controverted,  as  any  of  those 
advanced  in  this  discourse ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  no  solid 
support  either  from  reason  or  Revelation. 

The  scheme  of  those  who  oppose  this  doctrine  appears,  gener- 
ally, to  have  been  this :  The  subject  of  regeneration  is  supposed 
to  begin,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  turn  his  attention  to  Spiritual 
concerns.  He  begins  seriously  to  think  on  them ;  to  read  concern- 
ing them ;  to  dwell  upon  them  in  the  house  of  God,  in  his  medita- 
tions, in  his  closet,  and  in  his  conversation.  By  degrees  he  eains 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  guilt  and  danger  of  sin, 
and  the  importance  of  holiness,  pardon,  acceptance,  and  salvation. 
By  degrees  also,  he  renounces  one  sinful  practice,  and  propensity, 
after  another;  and  thus  finally  arrives  at  a  neutral  characterj  m 
which  he  is  neither  a  sinner,  in  the  absolute  sense,  nor  yet  a  Cluis- 
tian.  Advancing  from  this  stage,  he  begins,  at  length,  to  entertain, 
in  a  small  degree,  virtuous  affections,  and  to  adopt  virtuous  con- 
duct ;  and  thus  proceeds  from  one  virtuous  attainment  to  another, 
while  he  lives.  Some  of  the  facts  here  supposed,  taken  separate- 
ly, are  real :  for  spme  of  them  undoubtedly  take  place  in  the 
minds,  and  lives,  olf  those  who  become  reUgious  men.  But  die 
whole,  considered  together,  and  as  a  scheme  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, is,  in  my  view,  entirely  erroneous. 

Were  we  to  allow  the  scheme  to  be  correct,  and  Scriptural,  still, 
the  consequence  usually  drawn  from  it,  that  regeneration  is  gradu- 
ally accomplished,  is  untrue.  Regeneration,  according  to  every 
scheme,  is  the  commencement  of  noliness  in  the  mind.  Without 
calling  in  question  the  doctrine,  that  man  in  the  moral  sense  is  ever 
neutral,  it  is  intuitively  certain,  that  a  man  is,  at  every  given  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  either  holy,  or  not  holy.  There  is  a  period,  in 
which  every  man  who  becomes  holy  at  all,  first  becomes  holy«  At 
a  period,  immediately  antecedent  to  this^  whenever  it  takes  place, 
he  was  not  holy.  The  commencement  of  holiness  in  his  mind  was, 
therefore,  instantaneous ;  or  began  to  exist  at  some  given  moment 
of  time.  Nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  possible,  that  the  fact 
should  be  othemise.  All  that  can  be  truly  said  to  l^  gradual,  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  is  cither  that  process  of  thought  and  affec- 
tion which  precedes  regeneration,  or  that  course  of  improvement 
in  holiness  oy  which  it  is  followed.  But  neither  of  these  things 
is  intended  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  ought  to  be  intended  in  the  con- 
versation and  writings  of  Christians,  oy  the  word  regenerattan. 

It  is  often  objected  to  the  instantaneousness  of  regeneration,  that 
the  change  is  too  great  to  be  accomplished  in  a  moment.  Most  of 
the  persons,  who  make  this  objection,  aim,  I  am  persuaded,  at 
what  is  customarily  called  by  Divines  the  work  of  sanctificatum  ^ 
that  is,  the  Christianas  odvanceineitl  m  Ao/me#f ,  after  he  is  regem^ 
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rated.  This,  plainly,  is  in  fact,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures, 
a  work,  which  is  progressive  through  life.  It  may  well  seem 
strange,  for  it  certainly  is  untrue,  that  sanctification,  in  this  sense, 
should  be  instantaneous. 

By  those,  who  admit  that  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  renew- 
ing mankind,  which  has  been  exhibited  in  these  discourses,  the  in- 
stantaneousness  of  this  change  has  it  is  believed  never  been  denied. 
The  act  of  turning  from  sin  to  holiness  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
part  of  man,  and  the  act  of  communicating  a  disposition  thus  to 
turn,  on  the  part  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are,  in  their  own  nature,  so 
obviously  accomplished  in  a  moment ;  that  it  seems  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  any  person,  considering  them  with  attention,  can  have 
supposed  them  to  be  progressive.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  accounts 
of  this  combined  subject  every  where  teach  us,  that  it  exists  instan- 
taneously. The  phraseology,  by  which  it  is  chiefly  denoted  in  the 
Scriptures,  strongjy  indicates,  that  this  is  its  nature.  It  is  exhibit- 
ed to  us  under  the  expressions,  Being  born  again ;  being  created 
anew ;  having  a  new  hearty  and  a  right  spirit^  created  within  U3  ^ 
turning  to  God ;  turning  from  darkness  to  light ;  and  others  of  a 
like  nature.  All  these  expressions  originally  denote  events,  in- 
stantaneously existing ;  ana  in  their  figurative  application  indicate 
the  instantaneousness  of  the  iiaict,  to  which  they  are  applied. 

The  same  thing  we  are  taught  in  the  accounts,  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  this  fact,  as  having  actually  taken  place.  Thus  the  thrtt 
thousand  Jews,  who  were  converted  .by  the  first  sermon  of  St.  Peter j 
yielded  themselves  to  God  at  that  moment.  Such,  also,  was  the 
conversion  of  Dionysius;  Damaris;  Sergius  Paulus ;  the  Jailer^ 
and,  generally,  of  the  great  multitudes,  whose  conversion  is  record- 
ed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Such,  also,  was  that  of  the  Noble- 
man of  Capernaum;  the  father  of  the  Epileptic  child;  the  woman 
of  Samaria^  and  her  fellow-citizens ;  ana  the  thief  upon  the  cross. 

7thly.  Tiiis  change  J  as  to  the  time,  and  manner,  of  its  existence, 
is  ordinarily  imperceptible  by  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  heretofore;  there  are  not  now  want* 
ing;  persons  holding  the  name  of  Christians,  and  those  in  consider- 
able numbers,  who  profess  to  know  the  time,  and  manner,  of  their 
regeneration,  and  to  have  been  conscious  at  the  time  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  change  in  their  moral  character ;  and  who  according- 
ly recite  all  this  to  each  other  without  any  apparent  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  the  recital ;  nay,  who  make  this  a  subject  of  public 
investigation,  with  respect  to  all  those,  who  ofier  themselves  as 
candidates  for  admission  into  their  churches.  By  such  men  the 
existence  of  this  change  is  considered  as  so  manifest,  whenever  it 
takes  place,  that  they  are  able  to  point  out  the  dav,  the  place,  and 
all  the  attendant  circumstances.  From  the  conficfence,  with  which 
they  speak  on  this  subject,  it  has  perhaps  arisen,  that  many  others, 
who  do  not  go  the  same  length,  still  go  a  part  of  it ;  and  believe, 
in  an  indefinite  manner,  that  these  things  may,  at  least,  6e  discerned, 
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and  remembered,  with  probability  ;  that  they  are  to  be  sought  for; 
that  the  want  of  being  conscious  of  them,  and  of  Temembering 
them,  is  an  unhappy  event,  not  experienced  by  more  fevoured 
Christians ;  nay,  by  most  Christians.  Accordingly,  the  want  of 
this  knowledge  ancf  remembrance  is  regarded  by  such  men,  how- 
ever exemplary  their  lives  may  be  afterwards,  as  involving  a  de- 
fect in  the  proper  evidence,  that  they  are  Christians,  mwever 
good  the  fruit  may  be,  which  thev  bring  forth  ;  instead  of  deter- 
mining by  the  taste,  that  it  is  good,  they  feel  unsatisfied  with  this 
mode  of  proof :  and  wish  rather  to  rely  on  some  discovery,  which 
.  they  consider  as  practicable,  of  the  time  and  the  place,  at  which 
the  bough  producing  the  fruit,  was  ingrafted. 

All  these  are,  I  apprehend,  opinions  wholly  unscriptural,  and  of 
course  deceitful  and  dangerous.     For, 

1  St.  The  Scriptures  710  where  refer  us  to  the  Time,  or  Manner,  of 
our  regeneration,  for  evidence,  that  we  are  regenerated.     If  the  time 
and  manner  of  our  regeneration  were  certainly  known  by  us;  it  is 
intuitively  evident,  that  our  regeneration  itself  would  be  equally 
well  known.     If  this,  then,  were  the  case,  it  is  incredible,  that  the 
Scriptures  should  not,  evennn  a  sinsle  instance,  refer  us  to  so  com- 
pletely satisfactory  a  source  of  evidence,  to  determine  us  finally  in 
this  mighty  concern ;  but  should,  at  the  same  time,  direct  us  to  the 
80  much  less  perfect  evidence,  furnished  by  the  subsequent  state 
of  our  affections  and  conduct.     Bi/  their  fruits  shall  ye  Icnow  them, 
says  our  Saviour.     Then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed^  If  ye  keep  my 
commandments,     J^ot  every  one  that  saith  tinto  tne,  Lord,  Lord,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  is  my  disciple. 
These  are  the  rules,  by  which,  together  with  others  of  exactly  the 
same  nature,  we  are  directed  in  the  Scriptures  to  judge  of  our 
moral  state.     But  these  rules  are  not  only  superfluous,  but  useless, 
if  the  time,  the  manner,  or  the  fact,  of  our  regeneration  were  or- 
dinarily known   by  us-     For  these,  and    each  of  these,  would 
furnish  evidence  of  this  subject,  completely  decisive,  as  to  the 
state  of  all  men.     He,  who  knew  these  thmgs,  would  certainly 
know,  that  he  was  a  Christian :  he,  who  did  not,  would  certainly 
know,  that  he  was  not  a  Christian.     No  other  rule,  therefore, 
could  ever  be  needed,  or  could  ever  be  employed.     According  to 
this  scheme,  then,  Christ  and  the  Apostles  have  devised  an  imper- 
fect rule,  to  direct  us  in  our  decisions  concerning  this  interesting 
subject ;  while  uninspired  men,  of  moilcrn  times,  have   by  their 
ingenuity  fortunately  found  out  a  perfect  one. 

2dly.  The  relish  for  spiritual  good,  and  the  exercise  of  holy  off ec* 
tions,  are,  at  their  commencement,  certainly  no  more  distinguishable, 
than  the  same  relish  and  the  same  exercises,  in  the  same  mind,  tuu- 
ally  are  afterwards.  Men  sometimes  seem  to  suppose,  that  in 
these  first  acts  of  a  virtuous  mind  there  is  something  extraordinary 
and  peculiar.  All  that  makes  them  extraordinary  is,  that  they  are 
the  nrst.    In  the  degree,  in  which  they  exist,  they  are,  usiudly, 
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among  the  least  remarkable.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  make 
them  distinguished,  except  the  mere  fact,  that  they  are  the  first. 

But  no  person  needs  to  be  told,  that  the  subsequent  holy  exer- 
cises are  so  far  from  being  certainly  known  to  be  such,  that  they 
are,  ordinarily,  at  the  best  believed,  and  in  most  instances  merely 
hoped,  to  be  of  this  character.  If,  then,  the  first  holy  exercises 
are  not  more  distinguishable  than  the -subsequent  ones,  and  the 
subsequent  ones  are  only  distinguishable  in  such  a  degree  as  some- 
times to  be  believed,  and  at  most  times  merely  hoped,  to  be  of  this 
character ;  then  it  is  certain,  that  the  time,  the  manner,  and  even 
the  fact,  of  regeneration,  ai-e  so  far  from  being  clearly  known,  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  that  they  can  never  be  relied  on  with  safety,  if 
considered  by  themselves  only.  Much  less  can  they  be  reganded 
with  undoubtmg  confidence. 

3d]y.  Multitudes  of  those^  who  have  professed^  with  much  appa» 
rent  assurance^  to  know  all  these  things  concemit^  themselves^  have 
afienoards  fallen  ojfi,  and  become  sometimes  lukewarm  prof essors  of 
Christianittfj  and  sometimes  open  apostates.  This  fact,  which  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  among  persons,  holding  the  opinion  here 
censured,  clearly  proves,  that  tne  reliance,  which  is  placed  on  the 
knowledge  professed,  is  often  unfounded,  and  may  be  always. 
That,  which  has  fi*cquently  deceived  our  fellow^men^  ought  ever  to 
be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  deceiving  us. 

The  truth  is;  the  infiision  of  a  relisn  for  divine  things  into  the 
mind  is  a  breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  life  on  dry  bones^  perceivable 
only  by  its  effects :  like  the  communication  of  the  animating  prin- 
ciple to  the  embryo,  real,  yet  not  discernible  in  itself,  but  m  the 
consequences  which  it  produces.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  St. 
Paul  could  never  have  asked  tlie  Corinthian  Christians^  Kruno  ye 
not  your  own  selves  ?  Nor  directed  them  to  prove  themselves j  wheth- 
er theu  were  in  the  faith.  Were  the  contrary  opinion  just,  this 
Apostle  would  certainly  have  appealed  to  the  time,  place,  and 
manner,  of  his  own  regeneration,  which  were  probably  better 
known  to  him,  than  the  same  things  ever  were  to  any  chila  of  God, 
as  proofs  of  the  fact,  tliat  he  was  regenerated.  But  this  he  never 
does.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence,  on  which  he  relied,  was  fur- 
nished by  the  fruits  of  holiness,  apparent  in  his  life. 

REMARKS. 

From  the  observations,  which  have  been  made  concerning  this 
subject,  it  is  evident,  that  the  work  of  regeneration  is  worthy  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

Regeneration  is  a  change  of  the  temper j  or  disposition,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  heart,  of  man;  and,  by  consequence,  of  his  whole 
character.  The  heart  is  the  great  controlling  power  of  a  rational 
being ;  the  whole  of  that  energy,  by  which  he  is  moved  to  action. 
The  moral  nature  of  this  power,  therefore,  will  be  the  moral  nature 
of  the  man.    If  this  be  virtaous,  all  his  other  fiaiculties  will  be  ren- 
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dered  means  of  virtue ;  if  sinful,  the  means  of  sin.  Thus  regene- 
ration will  affect  the  whole  man ;  and  govern  all  his  character, 
powers,  and  conduct. 

Regeneration  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  man,  as  a  subject 
of  the  Divine  Government.  With  his  former  disposition,  he  was  a 
rebel  against  God :  with  this  he  becomes  cheerfully  an  obedient 
subject.  Of  an  enemy  he  becomes  a  friend ;  of  an  Apostate  he 
becomes  a  child.  His  obedience  is  henceforth  filial,  accepted  of 
God,  and  useful  to  the  Universe.  From  the  debased,  tiateful, 
miserable  character  of  sin  he  makes  a  final  escape ;  and  begins 
the  glorious  and  eternal  career  of  virtue.  The  deformity,  disgrace, 
and  contempt,  of  which  sin  is  the  parent,  and  the  substance,  he 
exchanges  ior  moral  excellence,  loveliness,  and  beauty. 

With  his  character,  his  destination  is  equally  changed.  In  his 
native  condition  he  w^s  a  child  of  wrath,  an  obiect  of  abhorrence, 
and  an  heir  of  wo.  Evil,  in  an  unceasing  and  interminable  pro- 
gress, was  his  lot ;  the  regions  of  sorrow  and  despair,  his  everlasting 
home;  and  fiends,  and  fiend-like  men,  his  eternal  companions. 
His  own  bosom  was  the  house  of  remorse ;  while  a  conscience, 
unceasingly  wounded  by  his  sin,  held  up  to  his  eye  the  image  of 
guilt,  and  the  predictions  of  misery ;  and  filled  him  with  immoveable 
terror  and  amazement.  On  his  character  eood  beines  looked  with 
detestation,  and  on  his  ruin,  with  pity :  wnile  evil  beings  beheld 
both  with  that  satanic  pleasure,  which  a  reprobate  mind  can  enjoy 
at  the  sight  of  companionship  in  turpitude  and  destruction. 

But,  when  he  becomes  tne  subject  of  this  great  and  happy 
change  of  character,  all  things  connected  with  him  are  also  chang- 
ed. His  unbelief,  impenitence,  hatred  of  God,  rejection  of  Christ, 
and  resistance  to  the  Spirit  of  grace,  he  has  voluntarily  and  ingen- 
uously renounced.  No  more  rebellious,  impious,  or  ungrateful, 
he  has  assumed  the  amiable  spirit  of  submission,  repentance,  confi- 
dence, hope,  gratitude,  and  love.  The  image  of  his  Maker  is 
instampcu  on  his  mind;  and  begins  there  to  shine  with  moral  and 
eternal  beauty.  The  seeds  of  immortality  have  there  sprung  up, 
as  in  a  kindly  soil ;  and,  warmed  by  the  life-giving  beams  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  and  refreshed  by  the  dewy  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Grace,  rise,  and  bloom,  and  nourish,  with  increasing  vig- 
our. In  him,  sin,  and  the  flesh,  and  the  world,  daily  decay,  and 
daily  announce  their  approaching  dissolution :  while  the  soul  con- 
tinually assumes  n6w  life  and  virtue,  and  is  animated  with  superior 
and  undying  energy.  He  is  now  a  joint  heir  with  Christ,  and  the 
destined  inhabitant  of  heaven.  The  gates  of  glory  and  of  happi- 
ness are  already  opened  to  receive  him;  and  the  joy  of  Saints  and 
Angels  has  been  renewed  over  his  repentance.  All  around  him  is 
peace:  all  before  him  purity  and  transport.  God  is  his  Father; 
Christ  his  Redeemer;  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  his  Sanctifier. 
Heaven  is  his  eternal  habitation :  virtue  ia  his  immortal  character : 
and  seraphim,  and  cherubim,  and  all  the  chikbren  of  light,  are  his 
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companions  for  ever.  Henceforth  he  becomes,  of  course,  a  rich 
blessing  to  the  Universe.  All  good  beings,  nay,  God  himself,  will 
rejoice  in  him  for  ever,  as  a  valuable  accession  to  the  great  king- 
dom of  riehteousness,  as  a  real  addition  to  the  mass  of  created 
Sood,  and  as  a  humble,  but  faithful,  and  honourable,  instrument  of 
le  everlasting  praise  of  heaven.  He  is  a  vessel  of  infinite  mercy ; 
an  illustrious  trophy  of  the  cross ;  a  gem  in  the  crown  of  glory, 
which  adorns  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

Of  all  these  sublime  attainments,  these  exalted  blessfans,  these 
divine  allotments.  Regeneration  is  the  beginning.  What,  then,  can 
be  more  worthy  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  ?  What  eifort  in  creation, 
what  event  in  providence,  is  more  becoming  his  character  ?  The 
rise  of  an  empire,  the  formation  of  a  world,  is  a  poor  and  .humble 
display  of  infinite  perfection,  compared  with  the  sanctification  of 
an  immortal  mind.  In  the  progress  of  eternity,  one  such  mind  will 
enjoy  more  good,  exercise  more  virtue,  and  display  more  excel- 
lency of  character,  than  this  great  world  of  men  has  ever  enjoyed, 
exercised,  or  displayed.  Accordingly,  God  himself  divinely  cha- 
racterizes this  illustrious  work  in  the  following  magnificent  terms : 
For  behold  I  create  new  heavens^  and  a  new  earth  ;  and  ^former 
shall  not  be  renumbered^  neither  come  into  mind.  But  h%  j/t  glad, 
and  rejoice  for  ever,  in  that  which  I  create  ^  for  behold!  I  create 
Jerusalem  a  rejoicing j  and  mjf  people  a  joy.  Of  such  importance 
and  ^lory  is  the  new  creation,  or  regeneration,  of  the  soul  of  man, 
that,  in  comparison  with  it,  the  original  formation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  eartn  is,  in  the  Divine  eye,  unworthy  even  of  being  remem- 
bered. It  was,  therefore,  a  work  proper  for  God  the  Father  to 
contrive ;  for  God  the  Son  to  procure  even  with  his  own  death ; 
and  for  God  the  Holy  Spirit  to  accomplish  with  his  life-giving  and 
almiehty  power,  in  the  souls  of  the  guilty,  ruined,  and  perishing 
chilcfren  of  Adam. 


SERMON  LXXY. 


MBOXNSRATION. — ITS   ANTSCXDXITTS. 


Acts  ivi.  20, 30. — Tken  he  ealUdfir  a  Ught,  and  mrwug  tsi,  and  eame  tnwMingt 
mtdfUi  down  before  Paul  and  SOoi :  And  ftrongM  them  mtt,  and  mU,  Swe,  what 
amd  J  do  to  be  taaedf 

MAVING,  in  the  two  preceding  discourses,  considered  l&e 
J€tct8tiijf^  the  ReaHtyj  and  the  Jiature  of  Regeneration,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  history  of  this  in^rtant  work,  ae  U  twutlfy  exists 
vnfaet ;  and  shall  attetnpt  to  exhibit  its  Antecedenis,  its  Attendants, 
emd  its  Consequents.  i%€  first  of  these  subjects  shall  occupy  the 
present  discourse. 

The  text  is  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  Jailer,  to  whose  charge 
Paul  and  SU<u  were  conunitted  by  the  magistrates  of  PhiUmi,  with 
a  particular  direction  that  he  should  keep  them  safely.  To  com- 
ply with  this  direction,  he  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,  and 
made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  In  this  situation,  at  midnight, 
they  prayea,  ana  sang  praises  to  Ood.  Suddenly  there  was  a  great 
earthquake  ;  so  that  the  foundations  of  the  prison  were  shaken :  and 
immediately  all  the  doors  were  opened,  and  every  one^s  bands  were 
loosed.  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  awaking  out  of  his  sleep,  and 
seeing  the  prison  doors  open,  he  drew  out  his  sword,  and  loould  have 
killed  himself,  staposing  that  theprisoners  had  been  fled.  But  Paul 
cried  vnth  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Do  thyself  no  harm  ;  for  we  are  all 
here.  Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and  came  tren^ 
bling,  and  fell  down  before  Paid  and  Silas  ;  and  brought  them  out, 
and.said.  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved P 

The  man  who  is  the  principal  subject  of  this  story,  had  been 
educated  a  heathen,  and,  until  a  short  time  before  the  events  spe- 
cified in  it,  took  place,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Within  this  period  he  must  have  been  present,  and  I  think  not  un- 
frequently,  at  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Silas :  otherwise,  he  could 
not  have  known,  tnat  there  was  such  a  thing  as  salvation.  Proba- 
bly he  was  induced,  in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  to  hear 
their  discourses  merely  as  a  gratification  of  curiosity.  Whatever 
was  the  motive,  it  is  plain,  he  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  a 
Saviour ;  and  had  learned,  that  through  Him  men  might,  m  some 
manner  or  other,  be  saved. 

The  things,  which  he  had  known  concerning  these  subjects, 
seem  not,  however,  to  have  made  any  very  deep  impressions  on 
his  mind.  Before  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  the  verses 
unmediately  preceding  the  text,  he  appears  not  to  have  conversed 
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with  these  Ministers  about  his  religious  concerns,  nor  to  h&ye  felt 
any  peculiar  anxiety  concerning  his  guilt  or  his  danger.  On  the 
contrar}',  we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  him,  as  clearly  proved,  by 
his  severe  treatment  of  them,  to  have  been  hitherto  in  a  state  oi 
relieipus  unconcern,  a  state  of  sinful  coldness  and  quietude. 

But  at  this  time  a  chanee  was  wrought  in  the  man,  great  andl 
wonderful ;  a  change,  manifested  in  his  conrliict  with  the  most  un- 
equivocal evidence.  By  what  was  this  change  accomplished? 
What  was  it,  that  of  a  heathen  made  this  man  a  Christian  ?  Wat 
the  cause  found  in  the  miraculous  events,  bv  which  the  change  was 
immediately  preceded?  It  would  seem  that  many  others,  who 
were  equally  witnesses  of  these  events,  still  continued  to  be  heathen, 
and  experienced  no  alteration  of  character.  Beyond  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  story,  that  the  Jailer  did  not  witness  them  at  all; 
and  that  he  did  not  awake  out  of  sleep,  until  after  the  earthquake^ 
and  all  its  alarming  effects,  had  terminated.  Besides,  when  he 
had  awaked,  and  concluded  that  the  prisoners  had  made  their 
escape,  he  determined  to  kill  himself:  an  effort  which  refutes  the 
supposition,  that  he  had  any  just  moral  apprehensions,  and  proves 
him  to  have  been  solicitous  only  concerning  his  responubility  to 
the  magistrates.  He  had,  indeed,  heard  Paul  and  iSiYat  preach ; 
so  Imd  many  others,  who  still  continued  to  be  heathen.  Preach- 
ing, therefore,  did  not  alone  accomplish  this  change ;  otherwise  it 
would  have  accomplished  it  in  tkem  also.  An  influence,  not  com- 
mon to  others,  must  have  been  felt  by  him ;  an  influence,  never  felt 
by  himself  before,  must  now  have  produced  this  mighty  alteration 
in  his  character. 

The  text  presents  him  to  us  in  the  utmost  agitation  and  distress^ 
and  as  thus  agitated  and  distressed  concerning  his  aalvatwn.  Ht 
called  for  a  lights  and  sprang  m,  and  came  trembling,  and  fell  dawm 
before  Paul  and  Silas  ;  and  said,  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  savedt 
A  little  before,  he  had  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,  and  made 
their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks*  Immediately  before,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  committing  suicide ;  a  gross  and  dreadful  crime,  which 
would  have  ruined  nim  for  ever.  A  litde  before,  nay  immediately 
before,  he  was  a  heathen ;  re^rdlcss  of  salvation ;  a  foe  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  hard-handed  jailer  of  these  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

But  now  he  bade  adieu  to  all  these  dispositions,  and  practices, 
at  once ;  renounced  his  fOTmer  heathenism  and  sin ;  and  became 
a  meek,  humble,  and  pious  follower  of  the  Redeemer.  Now  he 
fell  down  at  the  feet  of  his  prisoners,  and  relied  implicidy  on 
them,  for  direction  concerning  his  eternal  well-beine. 

A  description  of  the  state  of  this  man^s  mind^  in  the  progress  of 
his  Regeneration,  must,  in  substance,  be  a  description  of  we  state 
of  every  mind,  with  respect  to  the  same  important  subject.  The 
events,  preceding  the  work  of  Regeneration,  are  substantially  the 
same  in  every  mind;  the  work  itself  is  the  same;  and  its  conse- 
quences are  the  same. 
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The  first  great  division  of  this  work,  Yit.  what  I  have  mentioned 
as  the  Antecedents  of  Regeneration,  is  commonlv  called  Conviction 
of  sin.  Of  this  subject  the  Text  is  a  strong  illustration;  and  will 
very  naturally  conduct  our  thoughts  to  every  thing,  which  will  be 
necessary  to  it  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Jailer  plainly  la- 
boured under  powerful  and  distressing  conviction  of  his  own  sin, 
and  of  the  danger  wi^h  which  it  was  attended.  Of  this  truth  his 
conduct  furnishes  the  most  affecting  proof.  The  state  of  Mind, 
which  he  experienced,  and  which  this  passage  of  Scripture  de- 
scribes, it  is  the  design  of  this  discourse  to  exhibit,  under  the  fol- 
lowingheads : 

I.  i%e  Catue ; 

II.  7%e  Jiature  ;  and 

III.  The  Consequences  ;  of  Conviction  of  Sin* 

I.  The  peculiar  Cause  of  this  Conviction  is  the  Law  of  God. 

By  the  Law,  saith  St.  Paul,  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  As  sin  is 
merely  a  transgression  of  the  law  ;  and  as,  where  no  law  u,  there  is 
no  transgression^  it  is  clear,  beyond  a  question,  that  all  knowledge 
of  sin  must  be  derived  from  the  law.  To  discern  that  we  are  sin- 
ful, we  must  of  course  know  the  Rule  of  Obedience ;  and,  com- 
paring our  conduct  with  that  rule,  must  see  in  this  manner,  that 
our  conduct  is  not  conformed  to  the  rule.  In  this  way  all  know- 
ledire  of  sin  is  obtained. 

Thisi,  however,  is  not  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  sin,  in- 
tended by  Conviction;  as  that  word  is  customarily  used  by  Di- 
vines. The  great  body  of  sinners  under  the  Gospel  have,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  this  knowledge ;  and  yet  are  not  justly  said  to  be 
convinced. 

Conviction  of  sin  denotes  something  beyond  the  common  views 
of  the  mind  concerning  its  sins ;  and  is  always  a  serious,  solemn, 
heartfelt  sense  of  their  reality,  greatness,  guilt,  and  danger.  This 
all  sinners  under  the  Gospel  have  not ;  as  every  man  knows,  who 
possesses  a  spirit  of  common  observation ;  and  peculiarly  every 
man,  who  becomes  a  subject  of  this  conviction.  Every  such  man 
knows,  that  in  his  former,  ordinary  state,  he  had  no  such  sense  ot 
sin. 

Ta  explain  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is 
a  total  dinerence  between  merely  seeing,  or  understanding,  a  sub- 
ject, and  feeling  it,  A  man  may  contemplate,  as  a  mere  object 
of  speculation  and  intellect,  the  downward  progress  of  his  own 
afiairs  towards  bankruptcy  and  ruin ;  and  have  clear  views  of  its 
nature  and  certainty  ;  and  still  regard  it  as  an  object  of  mere  spe- 
culation. Should  he  afterwards  become  a  bankrupt,  and  thus  be 
actually  ruined,  he  will  experience  a  state  of  mind  entirely  new, 
and  altogether  unlike  any  thing  which  he  experienced  before. 
He  now  feels  the  subject :  before  he  only  thought  on  it  with  cool 
contemplation :  and,  however  clear  his  views  were,  they  had  no 
effect  on  his  heart.    His  former  views  never  moved  him  to  a  single 
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effort  for  the  prevention  of  bis  ruin :  those,  which  he  now  possesses, 
would  have  engaged  him,  had  they  existed  at  the  proper  time  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  Just  sucn  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  common  views  of  sin,  and  those  which  are 
experienced  under  Religious  Conviction.  What,  before,  was  only 
seen,  is  now  realized  and  felt. 

This  also  is  accomplished  by  the  Law ;  felt,  as  well  as  under- 
stood ;  brought  home  to  the  heart,  and  strongly  realized  by  the 
sinner.  This  fact  is  thus  forcibly  described  by  Si.  Paul:  Fhr  1 
uas  alive  without  the  lawj  once :  hut^  wketi  the  commandment  came^ 
sin  revived^  and  I  died.  He  was  alive,  that  is,  in  his  own  feelings, 
while  he  was  withoiU  the  law  ;  or  while  the  law  was  no  more  real- 
ized, than  it  is  by  mankind  in  their  ordinary  state ;  while  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  law  of  God,  but  not  seriously  regarded,  ap- 
plied to  themselves,  nor  felt  to  be  a  rule  of  duty,  obliging  ihem, 
indispensably,  to  obey. 

Bui  when  the  commandment  came. — The  commandment  was  be- 
fore at  a  distance,  scarcely  seen,  apd  scarcely  regarded ;  but  now 
came  home  to  him ;  to  his  sober  thoughts ;  his  realizing  apprehen- 
sions. 

Sin  revived. — Sin  began,  then,  first  to  be  perceived  to  be  his  true 
and  distressing  character.  It  arose  out  of  the  torpid  state,  in* 
which  it  had  seemed  to  exist  before;  and  assumed  new  life, 
strength,  and  terror.  Of  consequence,  he,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered himself,  while  he  was  inattentive  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  divine  law,  as  a  just  man,  safe,  and  acceptable  to  God,  now 
died^  now  perceived  himself  to  be  a  great  and  guilty  sinner,  con- 
demned ana  perishing ;  and  all  his  former  safety,  righteousness, 
and  life,  vanished  in  a  moment. 

Under  conviction  of  sin,  the  law  is  applied  by  the  sinner  to 
himself,  and  considered  as  the  rule  of  his  own  duty ;  the  rule,  by 
which  his  character  is  hereafter  to  be  ti'ied;  and  the  rule,  by 
which  he  himself  is  now  to  try  it.  Before  this,  no  such  views  of 
the  law  had  entered  his  mind :  no  such  trial  had  ever  been  made. 
In  this  trial,  the  law  is  often,  solemnly,  critically,  and  effectually 
examined.  Both  its  precepts  and  penalties  are  brought  home, 
irresistibly,  to  the  heart,  before,  they  were  things  with  which 
the  sinner  had  httle  or  no  concern.  Now  he  finds  them  to  be 
things,  with  which  be  is  more  deeply  concerned  than  with  any 
other. 

II.  The  Nature  of  this  conviction  may  be  unfolded  in  the  following 
manner. 

In  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  mind,  it  is  usually  disj^osed 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sin ;  that  it  is  in  itself 
wrong,  odious,  mischieyous  to  mankind,  dishonourable  to  God, 
and  oeserving  in  some  degree  of  punishment.  It  is  usually  ready 
to  acknowledge,  also,  that  itself  is  sinful,  and  of  course  exposed 
to  the  anger  of  God.    With  regard  to  sin,  as  with  regard  to  the 
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kw,  its  views  are  often,  peiliaps  generalljr,  just  in  a  certain  de- 
gree I  but  are  loose,  careless,  and  inefiBcacious ;  having  no  other 
effect  on  the  mind  than  to  produce,  at  seasons  rare  and  solitary, 
some  reproaches  of  conscience,  and  a  degree  of  regret  and  fear, 
feeble,  momentary,  and  easily  forgotten. 

But  when  the  man  becomes  a  subject  of  religious  conviction, 
he  feels,  for  the  first  time,  that  sin  is  a  real  and  dreadful  evil. 
For  the  first  time,  the  law  of  God  is  seen  to  be  a  righteous  and 
reasonable  law,  demanding  nothing  but  what  ought  to  be  demand- 
ed, and  forbidding  nothing  but  what  ought  to  be  forbidden.  Its 
precepts  and  its  penalties  are  both  yielded  to,  as  just ;  and  God  is 
acknowledged  to  be  righteous  in  prescribing  the  former,  and  in- 
flicting the  latter. 

Himself  he  readily  pronounces  to  be  a  sinner,  universally  de- 
based, utterly  blameable,  justly  condemned,  and  justly  to  be  pun- 
ished. Instead  of  self-justification,  and  self-flattery,  he  is  now 
more  ready  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation  on  himself, 
than  on  any  other  person ;  and  is  hardly  brought  to  admit  the 

1)Ieas,  advanced  by  others  in  palliation  of  his  guilt,  or  in  the  de- 
ience  of  his  moral  character.  Sin,  and  his  own  sins  especially, 
now  appear  as  things  new,  strange,  and  wonderful ;  as  evils  aw- 
fully serious  and  alarming.  The  law  of  God  is  now  applied  to 
himself  as  his  own  rule  of  duty ;  and  obedience  to  it  is  confessed 
to  be  reasonable,  indispensable,  and  immensely  important.  Every 
violation  of  its  precepts,  therefore,  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  sore 
and  dreadful  evii ;  as  guilt,  which  he  perceives  no  means  of  wiping 
away ;  and  as  danger,  which  he  finds  no  opportunity  of  escaping. 
An  accumulation  of  crimes  innumerable,  and  of  guilt  incompre- 
hensible, is  thus  seen  to  have  been  formed  by  the  conduct  of  his 
whole  life,  which,  to  the  anxious  and  terrified  eye  of  the  criminal, 
has  already  swollen  to  the  size  of  mountains,  and  ascended  to  the 
height  of  heaven. 

JTiese  views  J  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  wholly  new  to  the  sinner. 
Their  novelty,  of  course,  greatly  enhances,  in  his  eye,  the  terri- 
fying and  oppressive  magnitude  of  the  subject.  All  new  things 
affect  us  more,  when  new,  than  when  by  frequent  repetition  they 
have  become  familiar.  Before,  he  nejBtr  in  sober  earnest  believed 
himself  to  be  a  sinner.  To  find  himsS^  dierefore,  to  be  not  only 
a  sinner,  but  a  sinner  of  so  guilty  and  blameable  a  character, 
naturally  overwhelms  him  with  anguish  and  dismay. 

IRs  mindy  also,  is  now  exceedingly/  alarmed^  and  distressed^  by 
this  afflicting  discovery.  On  an  agitated  mind  all  things,  with 
which  it  is  concerned,  make  deep  impressions ;  deeper  lar  than 
when  it  is  at  ease ;  and  especially  those  things  which  produced 
the  agitation.  Such,  particularly,  is  the  Batct  m  this  state  of  reli- 
gious agitation*  For  both  these  reasons,  as  well  as  fit>m  the  real 
greatness  and  nature  of  his  guilt,  the  convinced  man  is  often  ready 
to  believe^  that  no  sinner  was  ever  so  guilty  as  himself 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons,  of  no  singular  depravity, 
declare,  that  they  are  doubtful  whether  Juibr^  was  equally  a  trans- 
gressor with  themselves.  I  have  heard  doubts  expresitd  by 
Ersons,  of  more  than  common  decency  and  amiableness,  whether 
tan  was  not  less  odious  to  God  than  they  were  :  and  this  reason 
has  been  alleged  for  the  doubt,  that  he  had  never  sinned  against 
forgiving  andredeeming  love.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  soul,  to  which  these  awful  subjects  are  thus  new,  and  wh^ch  is 
thus  terrified  by  its  first  views  of  them,  should  be  even  excessive 
in  its  self-condemnation. 

With  the  greatness  of  its  guilt,  the  greatness  of  its  danger  keeps 
an  equal  pace.  Scarcely  any  thing  more  naturally,  or  more  com- 
monly, occurs  to  the  mind  in  this  situation,  than  doubts,  whether 
such  guilt,  as  itself  has  accumulated,  can  be  forgiven.  i%e  Mercy 
ofOodf  which  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  greater  than  our 
sinSf  to  be  above  the  heavens j  to  extend  to  all  generations^  and  to 
endure  for  ever,  is  often  doubted,  so  far  as  the  sinner  himself  is 
concerned ;  admitted  easily  with  regard  to  others,  and  with  regard 
to  all  or  almost  all  others,  it  is  still  doubted  so  bx  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, and  is  easily  believed  to  be  incapable  of  extending  to  him* 
Often  he  is  strongly  tempted  to  believe,  that  he  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin ;  and  often,  and  much,  is  he  busied  in  examining 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  sin.  Instead  of  self-flattery,  the  only 
emplojonent  which  he  was  formerly  willing;  to  pursue,  with  respect 
to  his  spiritual  concerns,  and  which  he  inaulged  in  every  foolish 
and  excessive  degree,  he  is  now  wholly  engaged  in  the  opposite 
career  of  self-condemnation ;  and  not  unfrequently  pursues  it  to 
an  excess,  eaually  unwarranted  by  the  Scriptures.  Nor  is  he  at 
all  prone  to  feel,  that  he  is  now  equally  guilty  of  new  sin  in  limiting 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  in  forming  new  kinds  of  unpardonable  sins, 
as  before,  in  presuming,  without  warrant,  on  the  exercise  of  divine 
mercy  towaras  his  haraened  heart. 

All  these  emotions  are  also  greatly  heightened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  former  stupidity,  unbelief,  and  hardness  of  heart,  hit 
light-mindedness  and  self-iustification,  his  deafness  to  instructioD| 
his  insensibility  to  the  calls  of  mercy,  the  reproofs  of  guilt,  and 
the  warnings  of  future  ^|^  What  before  were  his  fevourite 
pursuits  he  now  consideiiBi  the  means  of  his  ruin ;  what  bef(Hn9 
was  the  object  of  his  delipK  is  now  the  object  of  his  abhorrence* 
That  which  was  once  his  support,  is  now  his  terror :  that  which 
he  accounted,  and  boasted  of,  as  his  wisdom,  he  now  considers 
as  the  mere  madness  oi  Bedlam.  Nor  can  he  explain  to  himself 
how  such  sottishness  could  ever  have  been  his  conduct,  or  his 
character. 

The  Bible,  now,  its  threatenings  and  promises,  its  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, and  ordimoces,  assume  an  aspect  wholly  new ;  for  the  first  • 
time  real,  solemn,  important ;  the  only  ground  of  his  distress ;  and 
the  only  source  of  his  possible  comfort.    The  same  truth  and  real« 
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ity,  the  same  solemnity  and  importance,  at  once  invest  the  prayers, 
sermons,  and  other  religious  instructions,  which  he  has  heard  from 
his  parents,  from  ministers,  and  from  other  persons  of  |nety.  Whj 
they  did  not  always,  and  of  course,  wear  these  characteristics,  is 
tiow  his  astonishment ;  why  he  did  not  covet  them,  listen  to  them, 
and  obey  them.  Mtdness,  entire  and  dreadful,  he  now  readily  ac- 
knowleoges  wtu  in  his  heart  from  the  beginning ;  and  has  hitnerto 
constituted  his  only  moral  character. 

It  is  not  here  to  be  supposed,  that  this  is,  inform^  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  every  convinced  sinner,  fn  substancej  it  may 
be  considered  as  universally  just.  Some  such  sinners  are  subjects 
of  fiaur  more  deep  and  distressing  convictions,  than  others ;  convic- 
tions much  longer  continued ;  respecting  some  of  these  objects 
more,  and  others  less;  producing  more  erroneous  conclusions, 
greater  self-condemnation,  deeper  despondency,  and,  universally, 
more  distressing  aeitation.  Some  minds  are  naturally  more  ex- 
ijuisitely  capable  of  feeling,  than  others  ;  more  prone  to  sink ;  less 
prepared  to  hope,  to  exert  themselves,  to  reason,  and  to  admit  the 
conclusions,  which  flow  from  reasoning ;  less  ready  to  receive  con- 
tolation ;  and  more  ready  to  yield  to  tncse,  as  well  as  other,  temp- 
tations. Some  have  been  better  instructed  in  early  life ;  have  been 
more  conscientious,  amiable,  and  exemplary ;  andf  have  less  to  re- 
proach themselves  with  in  their  past  conduct.  The  Spirit  of  God, 
also^  may  choose  to  aflfect,  and  probably  does  aflfect  different  minds 
in  different  manners.  Finally ;  some  minds  may  be  more  surround- 
ed by  temptations  and  dangers,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  with 
friends  less  accessible,  counsels  less  wise,  and  directions  less  safe, 
in  this  season  of  trial  and  sorrow.  From  these  and  many  other 
concurring  causes  it  happens,  that  in/orm,  degree,  and  continuance^ 
Convictions  operate  very  differently  on  different  minds:  nor  can 
any  human  skill  limit  them  in  these  respects. 

It  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted  here,  that  there  are  persons, 
especially  oi  a  steady,  serene  disposition,  educated  in  a  careful,  re- 
ligious manner,  and  habitually  or  unblameable  lives,  in  whom  the 
procesii  of  conviction  is  conformed  in  a  great  degree  to  their  gen- 
eral character.  These  persons,  to  the  time  of  their  conversion, 
have,  not  uncommonly,  no  remarkable  fears  or  hopes,  sorrows  or 
joys.  Conscientiously,  but  calmly,  they  oppose  ^in ;  evenly,  but 
mildly,  they  sorrow  for  it;  and  steadily,  but  with  no  great  ardour 
of  feeling,  they  labour  in  the  duties  of  a  religious  fife.  In  the 
account,  which  they  give  of  their  religious  views,  and  emotions, 
there  is  little  to  excite  any  peculiar  aegr^  of  comfort  in  them- 
selves, or  of  hope  concerning  them  in  others.  Still  their  lives  arc 
often  distinguished  by  uncommon  excellence.  Their  progress  is 
not  that  of  a  torrent  now  violent,  now  slug^sh  and  stagnant,  but 
that  of  a  river  silently,  and  uniformly,  moving  onward,  and  never 
delaying  its  course  a  moment  in  its  way  towards  the  ocean.  In 
these  persons  a  critical  eye  may  discern  a  fixed,  unwarping  love  of 
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their  duty,  a  perpetual  repetition  of  good  worics,  a  continual  ad- 
vance towards  the  consummation  of  the  Christian  character. 

In  substance^  however,  this  work  is  the  same  in  all  minds.  All 
reaHy  discern  the  importance,  reasonableness,  and  jwtice,  oi  the 
divine  law  ;  their  own  violations  of  its  precepts ;  the  guilt,  which 
they  have  in  this  manner  incurred ;  the  righteousness  of  God,  *i& 
punishing  them  for  it;  and  the  extreme  danger,  to  which  they  are 
therefore  exposed.  No  sinner  can  turn  from  sin  to  holiness,  with* 
out  seeing  the  evil  and  danger  of  the  one,  and  the  excellence  and 
safety  of  the  other.  No  sinner  can  turn  from  sin  to  holiness,  with- 
out knowing,  and  acknowledging,  his  oton  sin  and  danger ;  the  rea- 
sonableness  of  the  divine  law ;  and  the  justice  of  God  in  punishing 
his  transgressions. 

III.  Tne  immediate  canseqttences  of  this  conviction  next  demand 
our  attention. 

On  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  the  beginning,  that 
the  sinner  is  still  altogether  a  sinner.  The  only  difference  betweenr 
his  present  and  former  character  is,  that,  before,  he  was  an  uncon^ 
vincedy  and  now,  a  convinced^  sinner.  Before,  he  was  ignorant  of 
his  true  character :  now  he  understands  it  clearly. 

Hence,  it  will  be  remembered,  all  his  resolutions,  eflforts,  and 
conduct,  will  partake  of  his  general  character ;  and  will  of  course 
be  sinful.  Between  his  conscience  and  his  affections,  there  is  now 
a  more  complete  and  open  opposition,  than  ever  before.  His  con- 
science justifies  God,  approves  of  the  divine  law,  and  in  spite  of 
himself  acquiesces  in  his  condemimtion ;  but  his  heart  is  still  utterly 
opposed  to  all  these  things,  and  usually  more  opposed  to  them 
than  ever. 

He  is,  indeed,  afraid  to  sin  ;  but  it  is  because  he  dreads  the  pun- 
ishment annexed  to  it ;  not  because  he  hates  the  sin.  Nor  is  it  an 
unknown,  nor  probably  a  very  unfrequent,  case,  that  these  very 
fears  become  to  him  motives  to  continue  in  sin,  and  even  to  give 
himself  up  whollv  to  sinning.  Under  the  influence  of  his  fears,  he 
is  not  unfrequently  disposed  to  conclude,  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
him  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  may  as  well,  and  even  better,  indulge 
himself  in  wickedness,  than  attempt  a  repentance  and  reformation, 
which  his  deceitful  heart,  end  probably  all  his  spiritual  enemies, 
represent  as  too  late,  andlherefore  fruitless.  From  this  danger, 
some,  it  is  not  improbable,  never  escape ;  but  retumj  like  the  dog 
to  his  vomt/,  and  like  the  sow^  that  was  washed^  to  her  wallowing  m 
the  mire.  Still,  I  apprehend,  this  is  verv  &r  from  being  a  common 
case.  A  verv  small  number  only,  as  I  oeiieve,  compared  with  the 
whole,  yield  themselves  up  to  ruin  in  this  deplorable  manner.  Per- 
haps no  one,  who  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  gain  eternal  life,  was 
ever  finally  deserted  by  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

To  such,  as  perseveringly  continue  in  their  endeavours,  the  next 
natural  step  in  their  progress,  the  first  ereat  consequence  of  con- 
viction  of  sin,  is  to  inquu^  most  earnestly  what  they  shaU  d^hh 
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saved.  Of  the  angoidi,  produced  by  such  convictioiif  the  text  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  very  forcible  example.  No  picture  was  perhaps 
ever  more  striking,  than  that  which  is  eiven  us  of  the  extreme 
agitation  of  the  Jauer,  in  the  text.  He  called  for  a  lighiyOnd  sprang 
w,  and  came  tremblmgf  and  fell  down  before  Paul  and  Silas  ;  arul 
saidj  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  he  saved  f  An  agitation,  not  unlike 
this,  frequently  occupies  the  hearts  of  others ;  and  prompts  them 
with  the  same  earnestness  to  make  the  same  solemn  and  affecting 
mquiry. 

Antecedently  to  this  period,  the  sinner  has,  in  many  instances, 
lived  without  a  single  sober  thought  of  asking  this  question  at  all. 
Qo  thy  way  for  this  time  ;  when  I  have  fs  convenient  season,  I  will 
call  for  thee  ;  has  been  his  only  language  to  repentance  and  reform- 
ation.   The  subject  has  never  become  seriously  interesting  to  him 
before.     Before,  he  has  never  seen  his  Ruilt,  nor  his  danger.    Be- 
fore, he  has  not  wished  for  salvation  ;  has  found  good  enough  in 
the  world,  in  sin,  and  in  sense,  to  prevent  all  anxiety  about  future 
sood ;  considered  this  as  present  and  real ;  and  regarded  that  as 
distant,  doubtful,  and  imagmary.    But  now  his  danger  of  ruin,  and 
his  necessity  of  deliverance,  appear  in  their  full  strength.    In  this 
situation,  he  makes  this  great  inquiry  with  all  possible  solicitude. 
His  happiness,  his  life,  his  soul,  in  the  utmost  danger  of  beine  lost 
for  ever,  are  felt  to  be  suspended  on  the  answer.    He  benoldft 
God,  his  own  enemy,  and  an  unchangeable  enemy  to  sin  and  im- 
penitence, now  rising  up  to  destroy  mm  utterly,  and  to  pour  out 
upon  him  his  wrath  and  indignation.     In  the  deepest  anguish  he 
searches  with  prying  eyes  for  a  place  of  safety. 

Here  he  first  nnds  himself  at  a  total  loss  concerning  what  he  shall 
do.  Here  he  first  discovers  bis  own  ignorance  of  mis  great  sub- 
ject. Before,  he  was  rich,  and  had  need  of  nothing  ;  had  eyes, 
which  «aa9  clearly  a//  wisdom;  understood  all  that  he  needed  to 
know,  or  do ;  and  wanted  no  instruction  nor  information  from  oth- 
ers. Now  he  first  finds  himself  to  be,  and  to  have  been  poor,  and 
Wretched,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked,  and  in  want  of  all 
things.  Now,  instead  of  deciding  on  questions  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment, and  difficulty,  in  Theology,  and  deciding  roundly  without 
examination,  or  knowledge,  he  is  desirous  of  being  instructed  in 
small  and  plain  things  ;  and  instead  of  feeling  his  former  contempt 
for  those,  who  are  skilled  in  them,  he  becomes  humble,  docile,  de- 
sirous of  being  taught,  and  disposed  to  regard  with  sincere  respect 
such  as  are  able  to  teach  him. 

At  the  same  time,  he  especially  betakes  himself  to  the  source  of 
all  instruction  in  things  of  this  nature  :  the  Word  of  God,  This 
book  he  searches  with  all  anxiety  of  mind,  to  find  information,  and 
hope.  The  threatenings  and  alarms,  which  before  hindered  him 
from  reading  the  Scriptures,  now  engage  him  to  read  them.  His 
own  danger  and  guilt  he  now  labours  tnoroughly  to  learn ;  and  is 
impatient  to  know  the  worst  of  his  case.    Whatever  he  finds  there 
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recorded,  he  readily  admits,  however  painful,  and  employs  Iwnself 
no  more  either  in  doubting,  or  finding  tault.  To  the  former  he  hat 
hidden  adieu :  the  latter  he  knows  to  be  fruitless.  However  euilty 
the  Bible  exhibits  him,  he  is  prepared  to  consider  himself  as  being 
at  least  equally  guilty.  However  dangerous  it  declares  his  case  to 
be,  he  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  danger. 

In  this  distress,  it  will  be  easiW  supposed,  he  also  searches  far 
the  means  of  deliverance.  For  these  he  labours  with  the  deepest 
concern.  Hence  he  reads,  examines,  and  ponders,  with  an  inter- 
est, new  and  peculiar;  with  fear  and  trembling;  with  critical 
attention  to  every  sentiment,  declaration,  and  woitl ;  with  an  ear- 
nest disposition  to  find  relief  and  consolation  in  any  and  every 
passage,  where  it  can  be  found.  The  Bible  is  now  no  longer  the 
neglected,  forgotten,  despised  book,  which  it  formeriv  was ;  but 
his  chief  resort;  the  man  of  his  counsel^  the  rule  of  his  conducL 
To  him  it  has  now  become,  for  the  first  time,  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  means  of  eternal  life. 

All  the  difficulties,  which  heretofore  prevented  h'un  firom  being 

E resent  in  the  house  of  God,  have  now  vanished.  The  disagreea- 
le  weather,  the  personal  indispositions,  die  indolence  which 
seemed  like  an  indisposition,  the  plainness  of  the  preacher,  the 
inelegance  of  the  sermon,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  psalmody, 
keep  him  at  home  no  more.  In  this  solemn  place  he  Ustens  to  all 
that  is  uttered ;  and  watches  all  that  is  done.  The preacher^s  word$ 
become  as  goads  ;  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and 
the  Spirit  J  tf  the  joints  and  marrow. 

At  his  former  listlessness  he  is  now  amazed ;  as  well  as  at  that, 
which  he  still  beholds  in  others  around  him.  The  Sabbath,  no 
longer  a  dull,  wearisome  day,  of  which  the  hours  dragged  heavily, 
and  during  which  he  could  hardly  find  any  tolerable  means  of 
passing  the  time,  now  becomes  a  season  of  activity  and  industry, 
unceasm^  and  intense;  a  season,  waited  for  with  anxiety,  and  wel- 
comed with  hope  and  joy.  7%«  sanctuary,  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
place  of  mere  confinement,  as  the  scene  of  tedious,  dull,  unmeaning 
rites,  where  grave  people  were  believed  to  assemble  for  scarcely 
any  other  purpose,  except  to  keep  gav  ones  in  order,  has  now 
become  the  house  of  the  living  God,  and  the  Gate  of  Heaven  ;  the 
place,  where  he  expects  to  find,  if  he  finds  at  all,  an  escape  firom 
aeath,  and  the  way  to  eternal  life. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  cries  mightily  unto  God  for  deliverance  fit>m 
sin  and  ruin.  Prayer,  lone,  perhaps  fi*om  the  beginning  of  his  life, 
unused,  unknown,  and  untnought  of,  or,  if  thought  of  at  all,  and 
attempted,  always  a  burden,  now  becomes  his  most  natural  con- 
duct. He  sees,  and  feels,  that  God  alone  can  deliver  him ;  and 
therefore  irresistibly  looks  to  him  for  deliverance ;  oftentimes,  in- 
deed, with  fear  even  to  pray,  from  the  strong  sense  which  he 
entertains  of  his  absolute  unworthiness ;  and  his  unfitness  to 
perform  this  first,  most  natural,  most  reasonable,  of  all  religious 
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services.  Sensible  how  impure  an  appearance  he  must  make 
l^efore  that  God,  tn  whose  sigJu  the  heavens  are  vncUan,  and  whose 
angds  are  charged  wiihfolfy^  he  feek  unwilling,  like  the  Pttblican^ 
eren  to  lifi  «^  his  e^es  towards  Heaven  ^  but,  smiting  hit  breast, 
cries  out  with  unportunate  aneuish,  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  I 
But  he  cannot  be ^^venfea  from  prayine*  JEiis  cries  for  mercy, 
and  those  at  times  mvoluntary  and  ejaculatoir,  are  forced  from 
bim  bv  the  sense  of  lus  guilt,  and  his  fears  of  perdition.  They 
often  break  out  in  his  walks,  in  the  course  of  his  daily  employments, 
and  in  his  occasional  joumeyines :  they  spring  from  nis  medita- 
tions; they  ascend  from  his  pmow.  The  question,  whether  a 
sismer  ohmli  he  directed  to  pray^  has  become  nugatory  to  him ;  and 
has  been  decided,  not  by  metaphysical  disquisition,  but  by  the 
controlling  anguish  of  his  heart. 

Daring  this  season  of  struggling  for  salvation,  it  is  no  unfrequent 
thing  for  his  despondency  to  contmue,  to  return  at  intervals  with 
more  weight,  and  to  sink  him  deeper  in  distress ;  according  to  the 
different  states  of  his  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  different  subjects, 
which  occupy  his  thoughts. 

It  is  all  along  to  be  kept  in  view,  that,  as  I  have  heretofore  re- 
marked, this  state  of  things  is  very  different  in  different  persons  ; 
varying  almost  endlessly  in  manner  and  degree ;  in  some  mstanoes 
comparatively  calm,  ouiet,  and  of  an  even  tenour ;  in  others  di^ 
turbed,  distressed,  and  tumultuous.  Still  it  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  substantially  it  is  the  same. 

During  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  the  sinner 
forsakes,  of  course,  many  of  his  former  favourite  objects ;  espe- 
cially his  diversions,  his  gayety,  his  loose  companions,  and  his 
haunts  of  sin.  These  he  now  perceives,  and  feels,  to  be  the  seats, 
and  sources,  of  temptation,  danger,  and  sorrow.  Hence  he  shuns 
ihem  with  vigilant  care,  and  lively  dread  ;  not  from  virtuous  mo- 
tives, but  from  the  fear  of  rendering  his  case  more  dreadful  and 
hopeless. 

but  none  of  his  efforts  give  him  rest.  Neither  his  affections, 
desires,  nor  labours,  are  virtuous  in  the  Evangelical  sense,  or  com- 
mendable in  the  sight  of  God.  His  sense  of  danger  only,  and  his 
apprehension  of  the  inestimable  importance  of  escaping,  originally 
asleep  or  dead ;  is  now  alive  and  awake.  This  feelmg,  and  its 
necessary  effects,  constitute  the  only  change  in  his  condition.  No 
real  goodness,  no  moral  excellence,  nothing  really  acceptable  to 
God,  is  yet  begun  in  his  mind,  or  supposed  to  be  begun.  To  be 
sensible  that  we  are  sinners,  is  not  the  result  of  virtue.  There  is 
no  real  goodness  in  being  afraid  of  the  anger  of  God.  There  is  not, 
necessarily,  any  thing  holy  in  acknowledging,  that  God  is  just  in 
inflicting  punishment,  which  has  been  deserved.  These  things 
may  all  exist  without  any  hatred  of  sin,  and  love  to  God,  or  any 
4ith  in  the  Redeemer. 
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The  prayers,  which  he  daily  offers  up  to  his  Maker,  are  not  the 
offspring  of  piety,  but  of  terror.  The  Child,  who  sees  the  rod 
brought  out  to  view,  and  beholds  correction  at  the  door,  is  ever 
ready  to  supplicate  for  pity  and  forgiveness,  and  to  promise  what- 
ever may  contribute  to  his  escape  from  the  impending  danger. 
Yet  he  is  not  of  course  a  dutiful  child. 

Still  these  efforts  of  the  sinner  are  useful  to  him.  No  ttnregene- 
rated  man  was  probably  ever  convinced,  except  by  trying  his  own 
strength,  that  he  was  unable,  of  himself,  to  perform  virtuous  ac- 
tions ;  to  pray,  to  serve^  and  to  glorify  God :  .unable,  I  mean,  in 
this  sense ;  that  he  has  no  heart,  no  inclination,  to  perform  these 
duties ;  and  that  he  will  never  possess  a  better  disposition,  but  by 
the  renovating  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  more  he  labours, 
however,  the  more  clearly  he  will  perceive  his  services  to  be  all 
essentially  defective,  and  reallv  sinful.  The  more  he  prays,  the 
more  unworthy  he  pronounces  his  prayers.  An  unconvinced  sin- 
ner always  believes  that  he  can  pray  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
God  :  a  convinced  sinner  readily  aeclares,  that  he  cannot  pray  in  a 
manner,  acceptable,  not  to  Gocl,  but  even  to  himself. 

In  the  struggle  thus  continued,  and  thus  earnestly  conducted,  he 
learns  how  oostinate  his  sinful  dispositions  are,  and  with  what  hope- 
less difficulty  they  are  to  be  overcome.  Convinced  at  length,  tnat 
all  his  efforts  must,  without  the  immediate  assistance  of  God,  prove 
entirely  vain,  he  casts  off  all  his  dependence  on  himself,  and  turns 
his  eye  to  God,  with  the  feelines  of  Peter^  when  beginning  to  sink^ 
and  cries  out  in  his  language.  Lord  save  me,  or  I  perish! 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  we  learn  the  use  and  influence  of  the 
Law  of  God  in  promoting  the  work  of  conversion. 

The  Law  evidently  begins  this  work  in  the  soul ;  or,  perhaps, 
in  more  accurate  language,  it  begins,  and  produces,  that  state  of 
thought  and  affection,  in  which  tne  Soul  is  usually  turned  to  God. 
Without  the  terrors  of  the  Law  this  state  of  mind  would  manifesdy 
never  be  produced,  unless  the  whole  tenour  of  Divine  Providence 
should  be  changed.  Yet  this,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  pre-requisite  to  conversion.  The  sinner  entirely  needs 
thus  to  understand,  and  feel,  his  condition  ;  his  guilt,  his  danger,  his 
helplessness,  and  his  absolute  necessity  of  bein^  renewed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grace.  By  the  Law  alone  is  he  enabled  clearly  to  see, 
and  strongly  to  feel,  these  interesting  things.  From  the  same 
source  of  instruction  he  learns  the  true  nature  of  his  own  efforts : 
for  it  is  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  this  standard  of  perfection, 
that  he  sees  how  destitute  they  are  of  all  real  holiness,  ana  how  una- 
vailing to  recommend  him  to  God.  In  a  word,  from  the  Law  only 
does  he  gain  the  knowledge,  that  he  is  spiritually  sick^  and  stands 
in  infinite  need  of  the  divine  Physician. 
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2dly.  7%«9e  observations  also  teach  us  the  necessity ^  as  well  as  use- 
fulness^  of  that  preachings  which  explains j  and  enforces,  the  nature 
of  the  Law. 

It  is  not  unfrequent  to  hear  both  preachers  themselves,  and  many 
other  persons,  condemn  the  preaching  of  the  Law.  These  per- 
sons dwell  much  on  the  endearing  benevolence  of  the  Gospel,  the 
riches  of  the  Divine  Goodness  displayed  in  it,  and  the  importance, 
and  wisdom,  of  winning  sinners  to  embrace  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  censure  with  no  small  severity  the  preaching  of  the  law,  and 
those  who,  in  this  manner,  attempt  to  alarm  sinners  concerning 
their  moral  condition.  If  the  things,  which  have  been  said  in  this 
discourse,  arc  admitted  to  be  just ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that 
these  persons  know  very  little  of  the  important  subjects,  which 
they  handle  in  this  free  and  unhappy  manner.  They  must  plainly 
be  Ignorant  of  the  nature  both  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  of  the 
sinner's  danger  and  guilt ;  the  means  of  his  deliverance ;  the  na- 
ture of  both  conviction  and  conversion ;  the  use  of  convictions  to- 
wards conversion ;  and  the  use  of  the  Law  in  exciting  them. 

It  has,  I  trust,  been  clearly  shown,  that  the  Law  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  rouse  the  sinner  from  his  sleep  of  death,  to  point  out 
to  him  his  danger,  and  to  induce  him  to  seek  for  relief.  To  the 
necessity  of  the  Law  for  this  purpose,  the  necessity  of  preaching 
It,  is  exactly  proportioned.  Nothing  else  will  accomplish  the  end. 
So  long  as  this  is  kept  out  of  view,  other  things  will  only  sooth 
the  sinner.  If  he  views  God  as  merciful  without  any  regard  to  his 
justice,  as  forgiving  without  solid  ronsons  :  without  an  atonement, 
and  without  the  application  of  that  atonement  to  himself;  he  will 
be  fearfully  deceived  ;  and  tnist  in  that  mercy,  on  terms,  and  with 
views,  agreeably  to  which  it  can  never  be  exercised. 

This  mctliod  of  decryinii;  the  divine  Law,  and  the  preaching  of 
it,  is  a  dangfTous  method  of  flattering  siimcrs  to  destruction,  and 
of  sewing  pillows  under  all  ann- holes, 

Christ,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Apostles,  acted  in  a  very  diflferent 
manner.  They  stung  sinners  to  the  quick ;  pricked  them  to  the 
heart  with  strong,  solemn,  and  afllcting  representations  of  their 
guilt,  their  danger,  and  ihoir  ap|)roarhing  dainnaiion  ;  roused  them 
trom  their  slumbers;  and  forced  them  to  listen,  feel,  and  act. 

The  nature  of  the  rase  shows  the  reasorKsblcnr.vs,  and  rxcellen- 
cy,  of  their  example,  and  the  propriety  ami  wisdom  of  following  it : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  holds  out  tfie  folly  of  tlio.se  wIk)  disuse, 
as  well  as  those  who  censure,  preaching  of  this  nature.  We  need 
not  be  at  all  afraid,  lest  sinners  in  modem  times  should  be  more 
easily  affected,  than  thry  wore  in  ayicinit  times.  Their  hearts  are 
by  no  means  peculiarly  tender;  but,  like  the  hearts  of  those  who 
lived  in  former  days,  resemble  the  rock,  and  need  both  the  f  re  and 
the  hammer  to  break  them  in  pieces. 

Some  persons  are  probably  afraid  to  preach  in  this  manner,  lest 
they  should  give  pain  to  their  hearers,  and  hazard  their  own  popu- 
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larity.  These  men  either  destroy,  or  prevent,  much  good,  by 
standing  in  the  place  of  such  preachers,  as,  like  Boanerges,  would 
thunder  an  alarm  in  the  ears  of  sleeping  guilt,  and  rouse  the  torjud 
soul  to  a  sense  of  its  danger. 

3dly.  From  these  observations  we  also  learn  the  necessity  of  the 
Qospel  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work* 

If  the  sinner  were  left  wholly  to  the  Law,  he  would  sink,  and  die : 
for  it  gives  him  neither  encouragement  nor  hope.  While  the  Law 
is  of  mighty  and  indispensable  use,  to  rouse  him  from  his  sloth,  and 
awaken  him  to  vigorous  exertions  for  his  deliverance ;  the  Gospel 
is  the  only  foundation  of  hope,  that  these  exertions  will  be  of  any 
use.  Without  this  hope  he  would  do  nothing,  but  despair.  It  is 
indispensable,  therefore,  that  the  Gospel  should  follow  the  Law  in 
all  sound  preaching ;  that,  when  the  sinner  is  roused  to  inquire 
what  he  shall  do  to  be  saved,  he  may  find  encouragement  in  its  glo- 
rious promises  and  invitations.  In  this  manner  he  learns,  on  the 
one  hand,  his  ruined  condition  by  nature  and  by  practice,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  safe  and  happy  state,  into  which  he  majr  be  intro- 
duced bv  the  grace  of  God.  Thus  the  adaptation,  and  utility,  of  the 
whole  Word  of  God,  to  the  purposes  designed  by  it,  are  strongly 
manifest ;  the  wisdom  of  all  things  contained  in  it,  as  the  word  of 
life ;  their  excellency,  their  glory,  and  their  resemblance  to  its  Au« 
thor.  Thus,  also,  is  it  commended  to  our  study,  contemplation, 
wonder,  and  praise. 


SERMON  L.XXVI. 


REGENERATION. ITS    ATTENDANTS. GENERALLY    CONSIDERED. 


EpHEsiAirt  iv.  22 — 24, — Thai  jff  pui  tff^  eoneeming  the  former  eonvenaiimt,  th9 
old  man  which  is  corrupt  aeeordtng  to  the  deceitful  luett ;  And  be  renewed  in  the 
tpirit  of  your  mind;  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  manf  whieh^  after  Chd,  is  created 
in  righteousneu  and  true  holineu. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  described  the  silualion  and  conduct^  of 
a  Convinced  sinner.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  exhibit  the  Conver* 
sion  of  the  same  sinner  to  God:  or  to  exhibit  what  in  that  discourse 
I  called  the  attendants  of  Regeneration. 

In  the  text,  connected  with  the  1 7th  verse,  the  Ephesians  are  com- 
manded to  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  ana  to  put  on  the  new 
man;  or,  in  a  more  strict  accordance  with  the  original  language,  to 
cast  away  the  old,  and  be  clothed  with  the  new  man.  It  has  oeen 
supposed,  that  the  passage  contains  an  allusion  to  the  conduct  of 
the  new^  Converts,  at  tiieir  baptism ;  who  are  said  at  this  ordinance 
to  have  cast  away  their  old  garments,  as  a  symbol  of  their  renun- 
ciation of  sin,  and  to  have  been  clothed  with  new  ones,  as  a  token 
of  their  assumption  of  holiness.  It  has  also  been  supposed,  that 
the  Apostle  alludes  to  the  custom  of  Actors,  who  cnaneed  their 
clothes  whenever  they  changed  their  characters.  The  afiusion  is, 
however,  so  natural  and  familiar,  thai  it  seems  unnecessary  to  look 
far  for  an  explanation. 

To  put  off  the  oldman^  and  to  put  on  the  nfw  man,  are,  in  the 
text,  exhibited  as  equivalent  to  being  renvivrd  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind,  that  is,  to  heing  the  subjects  of  Regnicration,  This  doctrine 
is  still  further  illustrated  in  the  declai^ations,  that  the  old  man  w  cor- 

.  npt,  and  that  the  ntw  man  is  created,  after  God,  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness.  That  to  renounce  the  former  of  these  characters, 
and  to  assume  the  latter,  is  the  same  thing  with  being  regenerated, 
no  person,  probably,  who  is  acquainted  with  this  subject,  will 
dispute. 

Under  these  two  heads,  then,  I  shall  now  consider  the  further 

progress  of  this  Convinced  Sinner ;  viz. 

I.  His  renunciation  of  sin  ;  and, 

II.  His  .Assumption  of  holiness,  as  his  future  character. 

As  these  co-exist  in  the  mind,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  consider 
them  apart. 

When  the  convinced  sinner  has,  by  a  succession  of  earnest  efforts 
to  save  himself,  proved  his  utter  inability  to  accomplish  this  im- 
portant work  ;  the  next  natural  step,  and  that,  which  he  then  be- 
'-omes  convinced  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  lake,  i^  fo 
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cast  himself  wholly  upon  God.  He  sees  himself  perfectly  help- 
less; and,  if  left  to  himself^  utterly  ruined.  In  the  anguish  of 
mind,  produced  by  this  view  of  his  situation,  he  casts  himself  at 
the  footstool  of  Divine  Mercy,  as  a  mere  suppliant ;  as  devoid  of 
any  recommendation  to  the  ravour  of  God ;  as  a  ruined,  miserable 
creature;  as  justly  condemned  ;  as  justly  to  be  punished;  as  hav- 
ing no  hope,  but  m  mere  forgiveness ;  as  desiring  salvation  of  mere 
eracc  and  sovereign  love  ;  as  without  any  power  of  atoning  for 
nis  sins,  by  any  thme  which  he  can  do ;  as  capable  of  being  saved, 
only  on  account  of  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and  as  incapable  of 
renewing  himself,  or  of  being  renewed,  but  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  All  these  things  are/e//,  and  not  merely  understood; 
not  merely  considered  as  being  proved,  or  capable  of  proof,  by 
sound  argument.  The  several  trials,  which  the  mind  has  wBde^ 
have  of  themselves  become  proofs  of  the  highest  kind,  to  which  it 
now  opposes  neither  objection  nor  doubt.  Its  views  have  been 
too  clear  to  be  denied,  or  questioned  ;  and  the  frame  of  the  mind, 
its  anxiety  and  distress,  renders  it  even  impatient  of  the  suggest- 
ion of  uncertainty. 

Self-righteousncss  is,  therefore,  now  relinquished.  The  pride 
of  saving  himself,  either  wbollv  or  partially,  is  now  given  up;  and 
the  sinner  is  humbly,  and  easily,  satisfied  to  be  saved  by  Christ 
To  his  atonement,  to  his  infinite  compassion,  he  looks  for  the  aid, 
which,  though  felt  before  to  be  unnecessary,  he  now  regards  as 
absolutely  and  infinitely  necessarv  to  prevent  him  from  bemg  lost. 

When  the  sinner  has  come  to  this  state  of  views  and  disposition, 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy  usually,  perhaps  always,  communicates 
to  him  the  new  heart,  the  right  spirity  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 

It  will  here  be  useful,  and  probably  necessary,  to  guard  the 
minds  of  those  who  hear  me  against  a  common  and  very  natural 
error  concerning  this  important  subject. 

It  has  often  been  supposed,  that  m  some  part,  or  in  the  whole, 
of  that  process  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  here  described,  there 
is  something  done,  of  a  meritorious  nature  ;  someUiing  so  pleasing 
to  God,  that  on  account  of  it  he  bestows  this  incomprehensible 
blessing.  In  my  own  view,  this  opinion  is  wholly  unscriptural, 
and  altogether  dangerous.  If  God  gives  the  virtuous  disposition 
intended,  then  it  did  not  exist  in  the  mind  before  it  was  thus  eiven : 
and,  as  this  dis])08ition  is  the  only  source  of  virtuous  action  m  the 
mind;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  there  can  be  no  such  action  before 
it  is  communicated.  That  God  docs  in  fact  give  it  by  his  Spirit 
has,  I  trust,  been  heretofore  proved.  Antecedently  to  Regenera- 
tion, then,  there  is  no  virtuous  action  in  the  mind,  in  the  true  and 
Evangelical  sense  ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  two  distinct  sources 
of  virtue,  and  two  different  kinds  of  virtuous  action. 

It  will,  here,  be  naturally  asked.  What,  then,  is  the  true  nature 
of  this  subject  ?     What  is  the  use  of  Conviction  of  sin  ?     Whjf  does 
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Ood  communicate  such  a  disposition  to  such  sinners j  as  are  effectual- 
ly convinced  of  their  sins,  rather  than  to  any  others  ? 

In  answer  to  these  reasonable  questions  I  observe,  that  the  use 
of  such  conviction  is  to  bring  the  sinner  to  a  Just  view  of  his  own  con- 
dition and  character,  as  a  sinner  ;  of  the  character  of  God^  as  his 
Sovereign  ;  of  the  divine  law,  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct  ;  of  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  as  his  Saviour  ;  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  inter* 
est  in  his  redemption  for  the  attainment  of  salvation;  and  of  the  ex- 
cellency and  importance  of  holiness,  in  all  its  branches,  as  a  moral 
character  indispensable  to  entitle  him  to  the  favour  and  approbation 
of  God.  Without  these  apprehensions  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  sinner  could  become  the  subject  of  those  exercises, 
which  belong  to  the  nature  of  Conversion  to  God.  For  example, 
how  can  the  sinner,  who  does  not  clearly  sec  the  evil,  odiousness, 
and  malignity  of  sin,  ever  be  supposed  to  hate  sin,  mourn  for  it, 
or  abstain  from  it  in  future  periods  ?  How,  unless  he  discern  the 
excellency  and  obligation  of  the  law,  as  a  rule  of  duty  for  himself, 
can  he  discern  either  the  guilt  of  his  transgressions,  or  the  neces- 
sity and  value  of  his  future  obedience  ?  How,  unless  he  be  fully 
convinced,  of  the  justice  and  glory  of  God  in  hating,  and  condemn- 
ing sin,  can  he  acknowledge  God  to  be  a  reasonable  or  righteous 
Sovereign  ?  And  how  can  he  ingenuously,  and  voluntarily,  turn 
to  him  at  all  ?  Finally ;  if  he  do  not  perceive  his  own  helplessness, 
and  his  insufficiency  to  save  himself,  how  can  he  betake  nimself  at 
all  to  Him  for  salvation  ?  How,  if  he  does  not  realize  the  fitness 
of  Christ  to  be  trusted  with  his  soul,  and  all  its  concerns,  as  able, 
willing,  and  faithful,  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  all  that  will  come 
unto  God  by  him,  can  he  believe  on  him,  or  trust  in  him,  for  these 
infinite  blessings  ? 

When  God  bestows  the  new  disposition  on  the  sinner,  in  the 
state  above  described,  rather  than  in  his  ordinary  state,  he  does 
this,  I  apprehend,  not  because  the  siniier  has  merited  this  bless- 
ing, or  any  other,  at  his  hands  ;  but  because  he  has  now  become 
possessed  of  such  a  character,  and  such  views,  as  render  the  com- 
munication of  it  fit  and  proper  in  itself.  God  never  extends  mercy 
to  sinners,  because  of  their  desert,  or  worth,  but  because  they  need 
his  mercy.  When  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  save  the 
Apostate  race  of  .^(2rxm,  it  was  not  because  these  apostates  had 
merited,  but  because  they  needed,  such  kindness  at  his  hands.  It 
was  a  mere  act  of  grace ;  or  free,  sovereign  love.  The  commu- 
nication of  it  was  not  a  reward,  conferred  on  worth ;  for  they  plain- 
ly had  none  ;  but  a  free  gift  to  mere  necessity  and  distress.  Christ 
came,  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;  and  to  call,  not 
righteous  beings,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  The  Father,  in  the 
parable,  did  not  admit  the  Prodigal  into  his  family  and  favour,  on 
account  of  any  services  which  he  had  rendered  ;  for  he  had  ren- 
dered none ;  but  on  account  of  the  misery  and  ruin  of  his  Son, 
pleading  strongly  with  his  own  compassion.    Such  I  conceive  to 
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be  the  case  of  every  convinced  sinner,  when  he  is  made  the  sub« 
ject  of  the  renewing  grace  of  God. 

But  there  is  a  plain  reason,  why  such  sinners  are  made  the  ob- 
jects of  divine  mercy,  when  they  have  arrived  at  a  complete  view 
of  their  guilt,  danger,  and  dependence  on  God  for  sanctification 
and  deliverance,  rather  than  while  they  were  at  ease  in  sin,  and 
self-justified  in  their  rebellion.  In  the  latter  situation,  they  were 
utterly  unprepared  either  to  feel,  or  understand,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  divine  goodness  in  bestowing  these  blessings ;  and 
of  coui*se  to  be  thankful,  obedient,  humble,  and  universally  virtu- 
ous, to  that  degree,  which  is  necessary  to  their  effectual  prepara- 
tion for  heaven,  and  which  seems  incapable  of  being  accomplished  in 
any  other  manner,  than  this,  which  I  have  described.  A  deliver- 
ance is  boUi  understood,  and  felt,  in  proportion  to  the  matness  of 
the  sense,  which  the  pei'son  delivered  has  had,  of  his  danger.  A 
new  moral  character  is  welcomed,  in  proportion  to  the  feelings 
which  have  been  experienced  in  the  debasenent,  and  disadvanta- 

Ses,  of  the  character  previously  existing.  Univei-sally,  every 
encfit  is  realized,  in  proportion  to  the  sense  of  our  own  necessity. 
Thus  by  the  sense  of  his  ^uilt,  danger,  and  need  of  salvation,  ex- 
perienced under  the  conviction  of  his  sin,  the  sinner  is  prepared 
with  the  utmost  advantage  to  receive  his  sanctification,  justifica- 
tion, and  final  deliverance  from  eternal  ruin.  This  is  what  I  call 
the  fitness  of  the  sinner  for  the  reception  of  these  benefits  :  a  fitness, 
which  seems  indispensable ;  appearing,  plainly,  to  render  it  pro- 
per, that  God  should  eive  these  blessings  to  a  convinced  sinner  ; 
when  it  would  be  wholly  improper  to  give  them  to  the  same  sin- 
ner, while  unconvinced  and  insensible.  Benefits  are  wisely  con- 
ferred on  those  who  are  fitted  thoroughly  to  understand,  feel,  and 
acknowledge  them ;  and  unwisely  on  those  who  arc  not ;  whose 
views  are  obscure,  whore  feelings  are  blunt,  and  whose  acknowl- 
edgments, if  made  at  all,  are  wrung  from  them  by  the  hard  hand 
of  necessity.  In  the  former  case,  tne  benefits  may  fa!e  said  to  be 
laid  out  well ;  in  the  latter,  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

These  observations  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  a  subject, 
which,  hitherto,  has  lycn  almost  merely  a  topic  of  debate  among 
theologians.  This  is*  Ike  true  nature,  and  efficacy^  of  the  prayers  oj 
such  persons  as  are  under  conviction  of  sin.  Some  divines  have 
strongly  encouraged,  and  others  utterly  discouraged,  convinced 
sinners  from  praying.  Those  of  the  latter  class,  founding  their 
opinions  on  the  declaration,  that  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  observe,  that  the  prayers  of  convinced 
sinners  cannot  be  acceptable  to  God  ;  that  they  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  either  heard,  or  answered :  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  unjustifiable  to  advise  such  sinners,  or  any  sinners  whatever, 
to  pray  at  all. 

This  subject  will  hereafter  naturally  offer  itself  for  discussion. 
I  shall  now  consider  it  pnly  so  far  as  my  present  puiTiose  demands. 
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According  to  the  opinion,  which  I  have  recited,  no  man  can,  with 
any  propriety,  pray  for  his  regeneration.  The  sinner  cannot  pray 
for  it,  because  nis  prayers  are  sinful  and  abominable.  The  saint 
cannot  pray  for  it,  with  propriety,  because  he  is  already  regenera- 
ted, and  cannot  possibly  either  need,  or  receive,  it.  Thus  the 
greatest  blessing  ever  given  to  man,  and  that  on  which  all  other 
blessings  depend,  cannot  be  prayed  for  by  him  who  receives  it ; 
and  stands,  therefore,  on  a  ground  totally  diverse  from  that,  on 
which  all  other  blessings  rest;  viz.  on  such  a  ground,  that  a  man 
can  never  ask  it  for  himself. 

The  prauers  of  convinced  sinners^  it  is  said,  are  insincere^  and 
therefore  abominable  to  God.  In  answer  to  this  objection  I  observe, 
that  a  sinner,  whether  convinced  or  not,  may  undoubtedly  pray 
with  insincerity,  in  all  instances  ;  but  there  is  no  invincible  neces- 
sity, that  his  prayei*s  should  always  be  insincere,  notwithstanding 
he  is  a  sinner.  A  sinner  may,  from  a  sense  of  his  danger  and 
misery,  pray  as  sinotrely  to  be  saved  from  that  danger  and  misery, 
as  a  saint.  His  disposition,  I  acknowledge,  is  still  sinful;  and  his 
pravers  are  wholly  destitute  of  moral  goodness.  But  the  mere 
wish  to  be  saved  from  suiTering,  is  neither  sinful  nor  holy.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  merely  the  instinctive  desire  of  every  percipient 
being ;  without  which  he  would  cease  to  be  a  percipient  being. 
That  there  is  any  thing  hateful  to  God  in  this  wish,  whether 
expressed  in  prayer,  or  not,  I  cannot  perceive ;  nor  do  I  find 
it  declared,  either  by  Reason  or  Revelation.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  united  with  other  desires,  and  those  either  virtuous  or  sinful ; 
according  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the  mind,  in  which  it  ex- 
ists ;  and  the  whole  state  of  the  mind  may  be  accordingly  denomi- 
nated virtuous,  or  sinful.  Still  this  desire  is  neither  morally  good, 
nor  morally  evil ;  and,  therefore,  neither  pleasing,  nor  displeasing, 
as  such,  in  the  sight  of  God. 

That  God  pities  sinners,  as  mere  suflercrs,  will  not  be  doubted : 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  sent  his  Son,  to  redeem  them  from 
sin,  and  misery.  That  he  pities  ihem  more,  when  strongly  affect- 
ed with  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  misery,  than  when  at  ease  con- 
cerning both,  will,  I  think,  be  readily  believed.  The  sinner  is  cer- 
tainly not  less  an  object  of  compassion,  biiTtnuch  more,  when  feel- 
ing the  evils,  in  which  he  is  involved ;  and  1  can  see  no  reason, 
why  he  may  not  be  more  an  object  of  divine  compassion,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  of  ours.  Ine  cries  of  the  sinner  for  mercy  are 
not,  therefore,  in  themselves  sinful ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  make 
the  sinner  less,  but  much,  apparently,  to  make  him  more,  an  ob- 
ject of  the  divine  pity. 

As  the  sinner  knows,  that  regeneration  is  the  only  possible  mean 
of  escape^  and  safety ;  so  he  may,  and  plainly  will,  feel,  in  the  same 
degree,  the  necessity  of  regeneration  to  him,  as  of  safety*  For 
regeneration,  then,  he  will  cry  with  the  same  ardour,  and  the  same 
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freedom  from  sinfulness  in  this  prayer,  considered  by  itself,  as  for 
salvation,  or  deliverance  from  suffering. 

That  the  prayers  of  unregenerate  men  are  not  virtuous,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  admitted:  for  nothing  can  be  virtuous,  which  does 
90t  proceed  from  a  heart,  good  in  the  Evangelical  sense.    That 
they  are  sinful,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  moral  nature,  must  also  be 
admitted,  at  least  by  me.     The  declaration  of  Solomoih  that  tK€ 
prayers  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination^  appears  to  me,  together 
with  others  of  the  like  import,  to  be  a  description  of  the  prayers  of 
wicked  meny  as  they  are  in  their  general  nature  ;  and  not  as  the  mert 
cries  of  a  suffering  creature  for  mercy.     In  these,  considered  by 
themselves,  I  see  nothing  of  a  sinful  nature.     They  are  not  indeed 
objects  of  the  divine  Complacency  ;  and  the  sinner,  who  offers  them, 
is  clearly  an  object  of  the  divine  anger.     But  I  see  no  evidence, 
that  the  prayers  of  such  a  sinner  may  not  be  (Ejects  of  the  divine  Be* 
nevolence,  and  regarded  by  the  Infinite  Mind  with  compassion* 
To  that  compassion  only  are  they  addressed.     The  cries  of  a  profli- 
gate vagrant  in  distress  render  him  more  properly,  and  more  in- 
tensely, an  object  of  compassion,  and  more  especially  entided  to 
relief,  although  he  is  still  profligate,  from  a  eood  man,  than  he 
would  be,  were  he  to  continue  insensible  and  nardened  under  his 
sufferings,  and  thus  utterly  unfitted  to  have  any  proper  views  of 
his  need  of  relief,  or  the  kindness  of  his  beneractor  in  furnishing  ' 
it.     I  see  no  reason,  why  God  may  not  regard  suffering  sinners  in 
a  similar  manner.     That  he  does,  in  fact,  thus  regard  them,  is,  I 


That  this  is  ordinarily,  nay,  that  it  is  almost  always,  the  feet,  can- 
not, I  think,  be  questioned.  All  sinners  under  conviction  pray; 
and  of  such  sinners  all  converts  are  made.  To  convinced  sinners, 
crying  to  God  for  mercy.  Regeneration  is  communicated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and  we  are  not,  I  think,  warranted  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  given  to  any  others.  As,  then,  the  whole  number  of  re- 
generated persons  is  formed  of  those,  who  have  been  convinced  of 
sin,  and  who  have  been  diligently  employed  in  prayer,  while  under 
conviction ;  it  is  plain,  that  their  prayers  are  not  abominable,  in 
such  a  sense,  as  to  prevent  the  blessing,  prayed  for,  from  descend- 
ing upon  them ;  ana  therefore,  not  in  such  a  sense,  as  rationally  to 
discourage  them  from  praying. 

The  prayer  of  the  Publican  is,  in  my  view,  a  clear  and  strong  il- 
lustration of  the  justness  of  these  remarks.  There  is  no  proof, 
nor  in  my  opinion  any  reason  to  believe,  that  this  man  was  rege- 
nerated. On  the  contrary,  he  declares  himself,  in  his  prayer  to 
God,  to  be  a  sinner.  As  this  declaration  is  put  into  his  mouth  by 
our  Saviour;  it  must,  I  think,  be  considered  not  only  as  a  sincere 
declaration,  but  a  correct  one  ;  expressing  with  exactness  the  pre- 
cise truth.    He  was,  also,  a  convinced  sinner  j  jas  is  evident  from 
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his  own  words,  and  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  parable.  Yet  A« 
was  justified  rather  than  the  Pharisee.  The  Pharisee  came  before 
God  wima  &lse  account  of  himself;  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  seU- 
righteousness  ;  and  with  an  unwarrantable  contempt  for  other  men; 
particularly  for  the  publican.  The  Publican  came  with  a  strong 
and  full  conviction  of  his  sin,  and  his  supreme  need  of  deliverance. 
With  these  views,  confessing  himself  to  be  a  sinner  «merely,  he 
earnestly  besoueht  God  to  have  mercy  on  him.  His  sense  of  his 
character  was  plainly  just ;  and  his  prayer,  being  the  result  of  his 
feelings,  was  of  course  sincere.  Thus  far  I  consider  him  as  justi* 
tied,  and  no  farther.  If  he  was  regenerated  in  consequence  of  his 
prayer,  and  justified  in  the  Evangelical  sense ;  the  parable  becomes 
completely  decisive  to  my  purpose ;  and  furnishes  all  the  encour- 
agement to  convinced  sinners  to  pray,  which  can  be  asked.  But 
this  I  will  not  at  present  insist  on  ;  because  it  is  not  expressly  de- 
clared ;  although,  in  my  own  view,  it  is  fairly  and  rationally  mfer- 
red  from  the  strain  of  the  parable* 

These  observations  I  have  made  of  the  present  time,  because  the 
subject  could  scarcelv  fail  of  occurring  to  your  minds ;  and  be- 
cause difiiculties  could  scarcely  fail  of  attendme  it,  in  the  view  of 
some  persons  at  least,  which  it  must  be  desirable  to  remove.  Al- 
low me,  however,  to  observe,  that  divines,  so  £aur  as  I  may  be  per- 
micted  to  judge,  have  insisted  on  the  metaphysical  nature  of  this  and 
•everal  other  subjects  in  such  a  manner,  as  rather  to  perplex,  than 
ID  instruct,  those  who  have  heard  them.  To  unfold,  or  to  limit,  ez- 
aetiy,  the  agency  of  moral  beings,  seems  to  be  a  task,  imperfecdy 
suited  to  such  minds  as  ours.  What  the  Scriptures  have  said  con- 
cerning this  subject  we  know ;  so  far  as  we  understand  their  mean- 
ing. We  also  Know  whatever  is  clearly  taught  us  hy  Experience. 
Beyond  this  our  investigations  seem  not  to  have  proceeded  very 
far:  and  almost  all  the  conclusions,  derived  from  reasonings  a 
priori,  have  failed  of  satisfying  minds,  not  originally  biassea  in 
their  favour. 

From  this  digression,  which  I  hope  has  not  been  wholly  without 
use,  I  now  return  to  the  general  subject. 

When  the  sinner  has  come  to  this  state  of  discernment  and  feel- 
ing, in  which  his  character,  danger,  and  necessity  of  deliverance, 
are  thus  realized ;  and  has  thus  cast  himself,  as  a  mere  suppliant 
for  mercy,  at  the  footstool  of  divine  erace,  God,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  gives  him  a  new  and  virtuous  disposition  ;  styled 
in  the  Scriptures  a  new  heart  ;  a  right  spirit ;  an  honest  and  good 
heart ;  the  good  treasure  of  a  good  heart  ,•  and  by  several  other 
names,  of  like  import.  That  Act  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which 
this  disposition  is  communicated ;  that  is,  the  act  of  regenerating 
man,  and  the  Disposition  itself  which  is  communicated,  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  describe.  Neither  of  these  thines  can  in  the  abstract,  be 
known,  or  even  contemplated,  by  such  minds  as  ours.  Not  a  single 
would  ever  be  formed  concerning  the  nature*  or  existence^  of 
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either,  were  they  not  discovered  by  their  effects ;  or,  as  thejr  afe 
called  in  the  Gospel,  their  fruits^  It  ma^,  however,  be  vseUil  to 
repeat,  that  what  I  intend  br  this  disposition  is  the  caiitt^  iMeh  in 
the  mind  of  man  produces  all  virtuous  affections  and  volitions  ;  (Ae 
ttofe,  in  which  the  mind  is  universally  possessed  of  a  tendency  to  ika 
Evangelical  character^  or  the  tendency,  itself  of  the  mimd  towardi 
all  thit^  which  in  the  character  is  morally  excellent.  The  existenoe 
of  this  disposition  is  proved  by  its  effects;  and  in  these  only  can 
it  be  seen.  As  these  are  new,  and  before  unknown ;  it  folhnrs  ir- 
resistibly, that  the  cause  is  equally  new.  This  is,  also,  abundantly 
taught  by  the  Scriptures ;  in  which  the  disposition  itself  is  called  a 
new  heart ;  the  man,  who  becomes  a  subject  of  it,  a  new  creature ; 
and  the  life,  proceeding  from  it,  newness  of  life* 

T%e  first  great  effect  of  this  disposition  is  the  exercise  offaiih  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  convinced  sinner,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
observed,  deeply  feels  his  own  utter  inability  to  atone  for  his  sins ; 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  divine  law;  and  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  God. 

All  this,  however,  Christ  informs  him  in  the  Grospel,  he  is  able, 
willing,  and  fiaiithful  to  do  for  him.  In  this  situation,  the  sinner, 
for  the  first  time,  confides  in  these  declarations  of  the  Redeemer; 
and  in  that  Moral  Character,  which  furnishes  the  evidence  of  their 
truth.  The  scheme  of  saving  himself,  either  wholly  or  partially, 
he  has  now  given  up ;  and  is  satisfied,  and  delighted,  to  be  saved 
bv  Christ  alone.  His  self-righteousness,  so  dear  and  delightful  td 
him  before,  he  now  discerns  to  be  nothing,  but  gross  spiritual 
pride  ;  and  so  far  firom  being  praiseworthy,  as  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  nothing,  but  ^uilt,  and  shame.  Now  he  quits  all  designs  of 
exalting,  and  gratifymg,  himself  in  this  work ;  and  becomes  mehly 
pleased  with  exalting  Christ  by  cheerfully  rendering  to  him  all  the 
nonour  of  his  salvation.  With  these  emotions,  he  receives  Christ 
with  all  the  heart ;  and  confides  in  Him  for  acceptance  with  God, 
as  the  onlv,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  desirable.  Atonement 
for  sin.  Now,  if  he  could  save  himself,  he  would  not  choose  to  be 
thus  saved ;  but  sees  a  beauty  and  elory  in  the  salvation  of  sinnen 
by  Christ,  with  which  his  heart  wholly  accords,  and  with  which  lus 
soul  is  exceedingly  delighted.  He  surrenders  himself,  dierefore, 
into  the  hands  of  this  divine  Redeemer,  confidentially,  to  be  his* 
here  and  for  ever ;  to  be  governed  by  his  choice,  and  to  daaU  hiB 
pleasure. 

The  next  effect  of  this  disposition  is  that,  which  in  the  Scriptures 
is  called  Repentance  unto  life;  and  in  theologied  discourses,  Evan* 
gelical  Repentance. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  convinced  sinner  is,  of 
course,  deeply  affectea  with  a  realizing  sense  of  his  sins,  as  being 
guilty,  deserving  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  sources  of  ruin  to  him* 
self.  After  he  is  regenerated,  he,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  hate 
his  sins,  as  odious  in  their  very  nature ;  as  injurious  .to  God,  his 
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How-creatures,  and  himself;  and  to  loathe  himself,  as  *a  sinner. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  begins  to  feel,  that  he  has  been  an  un- 
grateful, impious,  and  rebellious  wretch ;  opposed  in  heart,  and 
fife,  to  the  government  of  his  Maker ;  a  nuisance  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  an  enemy  to  himself.  His  character  he  perceives 
to  be  deeply  debased ;  and  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  the  lemt  of 
all  the  mercies  bestowed  on  him  by  his  divine  Benefactor.  With 
all  this  is  also  united  a  strong  sense  of  the  odiousness,  and  danger^ 
of  every  future  sin ;  a  sense,  which  is  continued  through  life. 

All  these  things,  also,  he  spontaneously,  and  ingenuously  con- 
fesses before  God.  Him  he  has  injured  above  all  other  faieings; 
and  to  him  he  wishes,  especially,  to  make  whatever  satisfiaiction  is 
in  his  power.  Willingly,  therefore,  he  humbles  himself  before  lus 
Maker  in  dust  and  ashes ;  and  henceforth  assumes  lowliness  of 
mind,  as  his  own  most  becoming  and  favourite  character. 

The  disobedience,  which  he  tnus  hates  and  loathes,  he  necessa- 
rily wishes,  and  labours  to  avoid.  The  obedience,  which  he  here- 
tofore loathed,  he  spontaneously  assumes,  in  a  manner  not  less 
necessary,  as  his  own  future  character.  Unwilling  now  to  wound 
himself,  to  injure  his  fellow-men,  and  to  dishonour  God,  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  former  guilty  inclinations,  he  resolves,  henceforth, 
to  do  that,  and  that  only,  which  will  glorify  his  Maker,  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  profit  his  own  soul.  To 
this  great  work,  the  end  of  all  others,  he  consecrates  himself  with 
sincerity,  zeal,  and  fixed  determination. 

The  next  fruit  of  this  disposition  is  Love  to  God»  When  the 
soul  is  regenerated,  it  begins  to  behold  its  Maker's  character  with 
new  optics;  and  therefore  perceives  the  character  itself  to  be  new, 
so  far  as  its  own  views  are  concerned.  It  is  now  seen  to  be  formed 
of  such  attributes,  as  wholly  deserve,  and  most  reasonably  claim, 
the  supreme  love  of  every  intelligent  being.  God  becomes  to  the 
renewed  man,  a  welcome  object  of  his  daily  thoughts  and  medita- 
tions :  an  object,  great  and  awful  indeed  ;  but  also  lovely  and  de- 
lightful. These  two  great  parts  of  the  divine  character,  being  gen- 
erally united  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  produce  in  it  that  regard  to 
God,  compounded  of  fear  and  love,  which  is  commonly  named  Reve-- 
rence;  the  affection,  in  which  love  is  more  frequently  exercised, 
than  by  itself.  In  the  same  mind  also,  the  sight  of  his  wonderful 
works,  and  more  wonderful  agency,  produces  Admiration;  a  sense 
of  his  excellence,  Complacency ;  and  the  reception  of  his  bless- 
ings. Gratitude;  and  with  these  are  inseparably  united  all  the  other 
affections  of  piety ;  Dependence,  Confidence,  Resignation,  Hope,  and 
Joy.  Of  these,  some  prevail  at  one  time,  and  some  at  another ; 
but  all  arc  inwrought  into  the  very  character  of  the  soul,  as  prima- 
ry parts  of  its  moral  nature. 

These  three  exercises  constitute  what  in  the  Scriptures  is  called 
Conversion,  or  turning  from  sin  to  God, 

The  next  fruit  of  this  disposition  is  Love  to  Mankind.     Evangel- 
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ical  Love  to  our  Neighbour ;  that  is,  to  all  mankind,  whether  friends 
or  enemies,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  renewed  mind,  as  really  new, 
and  really  unexperienced  before  its  renovation,  as  Repentance  or 
Faith.     Whatever  love  it  exercised  to  others,  antecedently  to  this 
period,  was  either  selfish  or  merely  instinctive ;  in  the  former  case 
sinful ;  in  the  latter  possessed  of  no  moral  character,  any  more 
than  the  affection  ot  Unites  to  their  offspring.     Now,  the  love, 
which  it  exercises,  is  impartial,  generous,  and  noble.     Under  its 
influence,  the  renewed  man  does  that  which  is  good,  iust,  and  sin- 
cere, because  it  is  so ;  and  because  God  has  requiredf  these  things 
in  his  law ;  and  not  from  a  regard  to  reputation,  or  convenience. 
Now  he  finds  the  promotion  of  happiness  to  be  desirable  and  de- 
lightful in  itself,  and  independently  of  a  separate  reward,  to  be 
done  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  it  is  done  by  publicans 
and  sinners.     The  great  question  now  be(5omes  how,  when,  and 
where,  eood  can  be  done ;  and  not  what  he  shall  gain  by  doing  it« 
Now,  also,  he  chooses  to  do  good  by  rule,  and  from  a  spirit  of 
obedience  to  the  rightful  Lawgiver,  and  all-wise  Director;  and 
thus  makes  it  the  purpose  of  his  life.     Now  finally,  he  does  good 
conscientiously,  with  contrivance  and  design ;    not  accidentally, 
loosely,  and  rarely.     Towards  Christians  this  love  assumes  apecur 
liar  character  ;  being  made  up  of  two  great  and  distinguished  exer- 
cises y  the  general  Benevolence^  exercised  toward  them  in  common 
with  all  men,  .and  that  peculiar  delight  in  their  virtuous  character j 
commonly  called  Complacency ^  and  in  the  Gospel,  Brotherly  Love. 
This  is  the  object  of  tne  New  Commandment^  given  by  Christ  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  made  the  touchstone,  by  which  they  are  proved 
to  be  his  disciples. 

Of  all  these  exercises  of  the  mind  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
are  active  exertions,  directed  invariably,  and  alway,  toward  the 
promotion  of  real  good;  the  spring  of  all  excellent  conduct  within, 
and  without,  the  soul.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  they  exist j 
and  act,  in  stich  a  separate  manner  as  to  be  distinguishable,  as  to 
the  times,  and  modes,  of  their  existence,  or  operations ;  nor  that 
they  actually  take  place  in  that  onder,  in  which  they  have  now  been 
mentioned.  Of  this  subject  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  distinct  ac- 
count ;  and  happily,  as  indeed,  might  fairly  be  concluded  from 
their  silence,  it  is  of  no  serious  importance  to  us.  All,  which  is 
really  necessary,  is,  that  they  exist,  and  increase,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  is  best  in  the  sight  of  God. 

As  the  regenerated  man  discerns  his  own  unceasing  need  of  di- 
vine assistance,  and  his  general  propensity  to  stop,  and  backslide, 
in  his  religious  course ;  he  will  necessarily,  and  instinctively,  look  to 
God,  for  assistance,  strength,  and  success.  Prayer  will  be  the 
breath,  by  which  he  will  live,  and  grow,  and  thrive.  The  closet, 
the  family,  and  the  Church,  will  alternately  be  the  scenes  of  his 
public  and  private  devotions  ;  the  places  wnere  he  will  find  hope, 
and  peace,  and  joy ;  and  where  he  will  advance  in  all  Evangelical 
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attainments.  To  the  Scriptures j  also,  will  he  betake  himself  for  the 
same  aid.  In  them  he  finds  God  speaking  to  him ;  and  declaring 
the  very  things,  which  are  necessary  to  enlighten  his  understancU 
ing,  and  to  amend  his  heart.  To  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  he  will 
continually  resort ;  and  will  make  them  the  object  of  his  investiga- 
tion, and  reflection,  at  all  convenient  seasons.  .ATor  will  he  he  leis 
mn^iojfed  in  exploring  the  receues  of  his  own  heart ;  that  he  may 
leanii  as  &r  as  may  be,  the  moral  state  of  his  mind ;  his  sins  and 
dangers,  the  improvements  which  he  has  made  in  holiness,  and  the 
means  of  future  safety. 

In  the  like  manner  will  the  renewed  Mind  solicit^  and lavhotd 
Oil  the  company^  conversation,  and  friendship,  of  good  men.  Their 
riews  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  danger  of  sin  and  temptation,  and 
of  the  excellency  and  safety  of  holiness ;  their  own  affections  arid 
conduct ;  their  example  and  prayers ;  their  sympathy,  communion, 
and  encouragement ;  will  prove  ever-flowing  springs  of  spiritual 
life  and  consolation.  I'hese  are  its  own  companions  in  the  path 
of  life ;  Che  disciples  of  its  own  Saviour ;  the  children  of  its  own 
heavenly  Father.  All  its  intcrestsjare  theirs.  One  common  cause 
unites,  one  common  family  embraces,  one  common  spirit  quickens, 
and  one  God,  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier  of  all, 
loves,  purifies,  conducts,  supports,  and  brings  to  his  own  bouse, 
both  the  reeenerated  man,  and  his  fellow-christians.  In  them,  there- 
fore^ he  finds  an  interest,  a  friendship,  a  kindred  character  of  scwl, 
which  binds  him  to  them  with  an  indissoluble  attachmenL    With 

Eculiar  satisfaction  he  enjoys  their  company  here;  and  withde- 
^htful  hope  anticipates  their  endless  society  hereafter. 
Thus  have  I  endeavoured  summarily  to  explain  the  Work  ofR^ 
generation;  and  to  describe  those  immediate  fruits  of  it,  by  means 
of  which  alone  it  is  discernible  by  man.  As  these  apparently  co- 
exist with  the  work  itself;  I  have,  in  general  language,  called  theni| 
Us  Attendants.  The  name,  I  confess,  is  not  metaphysically  exact ; 
nor  will  I  insist  on  the  entire  propriety  of  adoptmg  it.  Yet  as  it 
naturally  coincides  with  the  views,  formed  on  this  subject  by  the 
mind  in  which  it  exists,  it  seems  sufficiently  descriptive  of  what 
was  intended,  for  my  purpose. 
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Mattriw  ixvii.  3 — 6. — Then  Judat,  wKo  had  betrayed  himt  vhen  ha  iMi  thai  At 
was  condemned f  repented  himself,  and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  aiher  ia 
the  chief  priests  and  elders  ;  Saying,  I  have  sinnai  in  thai  J  ha/ve  betrmed  the  imna* 
cent  blood.  And  they  said,  what  is  that  to  usf  see  thou  to  that ;  Ana  he  east  dmm 
the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple^  and  departed^  and  went  and  hanged  hd/mmlf, 

IN  my  last  discourse,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  Re^en- 
erauon ;  and,  particularly,  of  its  immediate  effects  on  the  mmd  \ 
which,  because  they  apparently  co-exist  with  it,  I  styled  its  Attend- 
ants. Of  these,  1  particularly  mentioned  Faith  in  Christ,  Repent- 
ance, Love  to  God,  and  Love  to  mankind.  All  these  exercises  of 
the  renewed  mind  are  of  such  importance  in  the  Scriptural  scheme, 
as  to  demand  a  distinct  and  particular  consideration. 

Faith,  the  first  of  them  in  the  order  which  I  have  adopted,  has 
heretofore  been  largely  examined.  In  so  complex  a  science,  aa 
that  of  Theology,  it  is  impossible  not  to  anticipate  particular  sub- 
jects of  discourse ;  because  among  several  things  which  are  col- 
lateral and  not  regularly  successive,  and  which  are  also  variously 
connected,  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  select,  for  reasons  irre- 
sistibly occurring,  some  one  out  of  the  several  connexions,  which 
will  prove  in  a  measure  injurious  to  the  consideration  of  others^ 
On  some  accounts,  the  natural  order  would  have  induced  me  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  Faith  in  this  place;  on  others,  it  seemed  de- 
sirable to  give  it  an  earlier  examination.  As  the  mind  can  venf 
easily  transfer  it  to  that  period,  at  which,  in  the  order  of  time,  it 
begins  to  exist ;  the  disadvantage  will  be  immaterial,  should  it  upon 
the  whole  be  thought  a  disadvantage. 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  is  Repentance  unto  life;  usiK 
ally  called  Evangelical  Repentance. 

In  the  text  we  are  informed,  that  Judas^  after  he  had  betrayed 
Christ,  seeing  that  he  was  condemned,  rq^ented  himself.  It  ii 
therefore  certain,  that  Juda^  was  in  some  sense  a  penitent;  yet  itia 
equally  certain,  that  his  repentance  was  not  genume ;  or,  in  other 
words,  was  not  the  repentance,  which  is  required  by  the  Gospel. 
As  one  of  the  most  useful  methods  of  distinguishing  that  which  it 
genuine,  from  that  which  is  spurious,  is  to  compare  them ;  I  shal( 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 

I.  Examine  the  repentance  of  Judas;  and, 

II.  The  Jfature  of  True  Repentance. 
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Concernine  the  Re^ntance  of  Judas j  I  observe, 

1st.  That  it  was  real. 

That  Judas  actually  felt,  and  did  in  no  sense  counterfeit,  the  sor- 
row, which  he  professed,  for  his  treachery,  and  its  consequences,  is 
evident  beyoiKl  a  possible  doubt :  its  existence  being  evinced  by 
the  highest  of  all  proofs ;  its  influence  on  his  conduct.  False  Re- 
pentance, therefore,  by  which  I  mean  all  that  which  is  not  Evangel- 
ical, has  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  pretended,  existence.  Of  course, 
it  is  not,  in  this  respect,  at  all  distinguished  from  the  Repentance  of 
the  Gospel. 

Sdly.  It  was  deep  and  distressing. 

This,  also,  is  equally  evinced  in  the  same  manner.  No  person, 
who  was  present  to  hear  what  Judas  said,  and  to  see  the  things 
which  he  aid,  could  entertain  a  doubt,  that  he  was  exceediiigly  dis- 
tressed by  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  done.  False  Repent- 
ance may  not  only  be  real,  but  deeply  distressing ;  and  cannot  by 
this  circumstance  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  genuine. 

3dly*  It  was  attended  by  a  strong  and  full  conviction  of  his  gmltm 

This  is,  also,  amply  declared,  both  in  his  words,  and  in  his  ac- 
tions ;  so  as  not  to  admit  even  of  a  question.  False  Repentance, 
therefore,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  true  by  this  circum- 
stance. 

4thly.  It  was  followed  by  a  frank  confession  of  his  guilt.  I  have 
sinnedy  said  this  miserable  man,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent 
blood* 

This  confession  he  made  before  those,  to  whom  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  him  last  to  make  it ;  viz.  the  very  persons,  who  had 
hired  him  to  sin.  It  was  also  a  confession,  extorted  from  him  by 
a  sense  of  his  ^ilt  alone,  and  not  by  any  human  persuasion,  art, 
or  violence.  It  was  sincere :  being  not  only  really,  but  intention- 
ally, true :  a  frank  declaration  both  of  his  views,  and  of  his 
conduct.  Such  a  confession  is,  therefore,  no  decisive  proof,  that 
Repentance  is  genuine. 

5thly.  It  was  also  followed^  so  far  as  was  7iow  possible^  by  a  Je- 
parture  from  his  former  conduct. 

Whatever  motives,  of  a  different  kind,  prompted  Judas  to  his 
treachery,  it  is  plain,  Covctousness  had  his  share  of  influence. 
The  attainment  of  money,  he  himself  informs  us,  was  an  object, 
primarily  in  his  view.  What  will  ye  give  me,  said  he  to  the  chief 
priests ;  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you.  The  sum,  which  they 
oflTered,  was  indeed  very  small :  still,  it  plainly  operated  with  com- 
manding force  upon  his  mind.  Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  he,  who, 
when  he  kept  the  bag,  which  contained  the  little  means  of  subsist- 
ence, on  which,  when  not  supported  by  hospitahty,  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  lived,  could  from  time  to  time  basely  plunder  so  small  a 

Sart  of  it,  as  not  to  be  detected  by  his  companions,  should  be  in- 
uced  to  undertake  a  very  base  employment  for  thirty  pieces  of 
nlver.    But  on  the  present  occasion,  covetous  as  he  habitually  was 
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at  all  former  times,  he  voluntarily  returned  the  money,  which  he 
bad  received,  to  the  chief  priests ;  and,  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart, 
overcame,  for  a  season,  this  ruling  propensity.  Beyond  this,  he 
was  desirous  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  Christ.  /  have  sinned^ 
said  he,  in  that  I  havt-httraytd  the  innocent  blood. 

6thly.  It  was  followed  by  the  voluntary  infliction  of  great  evU$ 
upon  himself 

Beside  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the  money,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  what  the  attainment  of  it  cost  him,  must  have  been  given 
up  with  great  difficulty,  he  went  immediately  away,  and  put  a  vio- 
lent end  to  his  own  life :  thus  choosing  to  encounter  the  greatest 
evil,  which  can  be  suffered  in  the  present  life,  rather  than  endure 
the  anguish  of  heart,  produced  by  the  dreadful  sin,  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  in  betraying  his  Lord. 

From  this  melancholy  fact  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  no  voluntary 
penance  furnishes  the  least  proof^  that  the  repentance,  which  occa* 
sioned  it,  was  genuine,  ne  may  give  all  our  goods  to  feed  the 
poor ;  nay,  we  may  give  our  hoaxes  to  be  burned^  and  yet  it  may 
profit  us  nothing. 

From  these  observations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  a  false 
Repentance  may  wear  many  appearances  of'^the  true ;  that  it  may 
in  many  respects  be  followed  by  the  same,  or  similar,  conduct ; 
and  that  it  may,  on  the  whole,  go  very  far  in  its  resemblance ;  and 
still  not  be  Evangelical. 

In  other  circumstances,  the  false  penitent  may  exhibit,  still  fur- 
ther, such  resemblances  in  liis  character*  Thus  Said,  when  he 
pursued  David  to  the  cave  of  Engedi  /  and  Davidy  by  cutting  off 
the  skirt  of  his  robe  while  he  slept,  had  proved  to  him,  that  he 
had  spared  his  life,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  killed  him  \ 
was  stronely  affected  by  a  sense  of  David^s  superior  righteous- 
ness, and  oenevolence ;  and  exhibited  a  deep  conviction  of  his 
own  inhumanity,  and  injustice.  Nor  was  he,  in  a  small  degree, 
grateful  to  David  for  preserving  his  life,  when  so  entirely  in  Da^ 
vid^s  power.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  emotion,  he  prayed,  and  so 
far  as-  we  can  judge,  wished,  for  a  blessing  upon  David.  From 
this  example  it  is  evident,  that,  under  clear  and  strong  views  of 
sin,  persons  may  exercise  a  species  of  Repentance,  in  which  all 
these  emotions  shall  exist  together  with  all  the  conduct,  naturally 
springing  from  them ;  and  yet  their  repentance  not  be  that  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  proportion  as  any  counterfeit  approximates  towards  that, 
which  it  is  designed  to  resemble,  is  the  importance  of  the  discrimi- 
nation, by  which  its  real  nature  is  to  be  distinguished.  Since 
False  Repentance,  therefore,  can  in  so  many  particulars  approach 
towards  the  true ;  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  examine  them 
bbth,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  acquire  distinct  apprehensions  con- 
cerning their  different  natures.  To  complete  this  design,  I  now 
proceed, 
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II.  To  examine  the  nature  of  True  Repentance. 

Of  this  important  Evangelical  subject,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
it  includes, 

1st.  Juist  views  of  Sin. 

Fools^  or  wicked  men,  make  a  mock  at  sin;  that  is,  they  reeard 
it  as  a  thing,  destitute  of  any  real  importance ;  ae  a  trifle,  about 
which  they  have  no  reason  to  be  seriously  concerned ;  as  an  ob- 
ject of  sport  and  diversion,  rather  than  of  solemn,  or  even  of  sober, 
thought.  To  these  views  of  sin  the  convinced  sinner,  so  long  as 
his  convictions  continue,  has  bidden  a  final  farewell.  To  his  eye 
tin  appears  as  a  CTeat  and  terrible  evil,  fi^ught  with  consequences 
gf  the  most  dreadful  nature.  But  even  his  views  are  principally 
generated  by  an  alarming  sense  of  its  dangerous  consequences, 
rather  than  by  any  just  emotions  arising  from  its  nature*  The 
views,  formed  by  the  penitent,  differ  from  both  these.  While  he 
realizes  all  the  apprehensions  of  the  convinced  sinner,  he  adds  to 
them,  also,  a  new  and  peculiar  sense  of  the  importance  of  sin,  as 
an  evil  in  itself.  To  him  it  appears  as  a  ^reat  evil,  primarily,  as  jl 
rejects  God.  The  character  of  God  is,  m  his  view,  so  great  and 
so  good,  and  his  commands  are  so  reasonable,  that  obedience  to 
bim  appears  supremely  excellent  and  desirable,  and  disobedience 
supremely  undesirable  and  unworthy.  Both  are  estimated  by  his 
eye  with  a  steady  reference  to  the  glorious  character  of  the  Crea- 
tor ;  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  law,  W  which  he  gov- 
erns the  universe  ;  the  auspicious  efficacy  of  obedience  to  it ;  and 
the  malignant  influence  of  disobedience  on  the  character  and  hap- 
piness of  intelligent  beings.  Wherever  God  is  concerned,  all 
regard  to  creatures  must  be  secondary,  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant. But,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  intelligent 
creatures  ;  the  dignified  nature  of  their  faculties  ;  the  importance 
of  their  actions  in  producing  happiness  or  misery ;  and  their  capa- 
city of  enjoying  happiness,  or  suflfering  misery,  throughout  eternity; 
their  combined  interests  become  an  object,  to  a  created  eye, 
literally  immense.  The  interest  of  one  immortal  mind,  and  the 
virtue  of  that  mind,  living  and  operating  throughout  endless  ages, 
severally  transcend  all  finite  estimation.  Of  this  virtue,  and  these 
Interests,  sin  is  the  absolute  destruction.  It  will,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily seem  to  the  penitent  an  evil,  which  cannot  be  measured. 

As  his  own  interests  and  virtue  are  concerned,  he  will  feel  this 
subject  in  a  peculiar  manner.  These  he  naturally  realizes  in  a 
Stronger  dcCTee,  than  he  can  realize  the  same  things,  as  belonging 
to  others,  rarticularly,  he  will  be  deeply  affected  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  that  debasement,  which  sin  had  produced  in  his  character. 
He  will  feel  himself  brought  low ;  degraded  beneath  the  proper 
level  of  a  rational  being ;  lost  to  all  useful  and  honourable  purpo- 
ses ;  and  active  onlv  to  such,  as  are  unworthy  and  mischievous* 
Of  course,  he  regards  himself  as  having  been  a  nuisance  to  the 
universe ;  and  therefore  justly  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  God,  Mid 
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contemptible  in  that  of  all  virtuous  beings.  Of  necessity,  therefore, 
he  will  be  odious  and  contemptible  in  his  own  sight. 

To  atone  for  an  evil  of  such  vast  moment  will  appear  to  him 
utterly  beyond  his  power.     It  will  seem  plainly  impossible  to  hUn 
to  repair,  in  any  manner,  the  injury  whicli  he  has  done  to  God; 
the  dishonour,  which  he  has  cast  upon  his  law ;  and  the  injustict, 
which  he  has  been  guilty  of  to  the  universe.     That  this  should  be 
done  will  appear  to  him  indispensable,  in  order  to  his  acceptamy 
with  God.     The  condescension  of  God,  therefore,  in  providing,  an^ 
the  benevolence  of  Christ  in  accomplishing,  such  an  atonefneat) 
will  seem  to  him  vast,  wonderful,  and  eminently  divine. 
3dly.  True  Repentance  involves  in  it  Hatred  of  sin. 
Under  the  influence  of  Conviction,  every  sinner  hates  sin,  in  tbia 
sense ;  that  he  regards  it  as  the  cause  of  future  punishment ;  that 
isi  he  dreads  the  suflSsring,  and  haces  the  cause  of  it,  as  such ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  he  will  usually  abstain  from  many, 
perhaps  most,  overt  acts  of  transgression.     But  the  penitent  hates 
sin  in  its  very  nature.     He  does  not  merely  dread  the  punishment, 
but  the  sin,  independently  of  the  punishment :  so  that,  were  there 
no  punishment  to  follow,  he  woula  still  carefully  avoid  the  sin.    /» 
its  own  nature  it  is  loathsome  to  his  taste :  just  as  certain  kinds  of 
food  are  disgusting  to  a  particular  taste ;  and  are  avoided,  not  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  the  bealtfai  but  merely 
because  they  are  oiseusting. 

ft  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  be  observed,  to  prevent  perplexity  in 
the  minds  oi  those  who  hear  me,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  represent 
the  penitent  as  hating  or  loathing  those  kinds  of  enjoyment^  whic)i 
in  their  nature  may  be  lawful,  and  are  sinful  only  by  some  attendant 
circumstances,  with  which  they  are  at  times  enjoyed ;  nor  to  rep- 
resent him  asr  hating  the  objects^  whence  such  enjoyment  is  deriveq. 
Objects,  of  this  kind,  and  the  enjovments  springing  from  them,  are 
made  agreeable  to  our  nature  by  the  Creator  himself;  are  equally 
pleasing  to  the  penitent  and  impenitent ;  and  are  in  themselves 
lawful,  when  existing  in  the  proper  degrees,  and  in  the  proper  cir- 
cumstances. Food  and  wine  are  both  means  of  pleasure,  which  may 
be  lawfully  enjoyed ;  but  they  are  also  the  means  of  gluttony  ana 
drunkenness.  The  penitent  hates  the  gluttony  and  drunkenness ; 
but  he  does  not,  therefore,  hate  the  food  and  the  wine;  nor  the 

Eleasure  which  they  conmiunicate,  when  lawfully  enjoyed.  .  JN^or 
as  God  required  this  at  his  hands.  If,  indeed,  he  has  iound  them 
to  be  dangerous  to  him,  as  temptations  to  inordinate  and  sinful  in- 
dulgence ;  he  will  dread,  and  watch,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  shun 
them  on  tins  account.  Yet  the  pleasure,  which  they  communicate 
when  lawfully  enjoyed,  neither  is,  nor  is  required  to  be,  the  object 
of  his  hatred.  7%«  «n,  committed  in  an  inordinate,  or  otherwise 
unlawful,  use  of  the  object,  will  be  hated  by  the  p^itent ;  $uid  Opt 
the  object  itself. 
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I  have  mentioned,  under  the  preceding  head,  that  sin  will  be 
viewed  by  the  penitent  as  being  primarily  evil,  because  it  is  an  in- 
jury done  to  God.  TTiis  consideration  will  peculiarly  awaken  his 
hatred  of  sin.  An  injury  done  to  a  being  so  great  and  glorious, 
will  appear  to  him  pre-eminently  unreasonable  and  ill-deserving. 
He  will  remember  with  peculiar  solemnity,  and  lively  affection,  that 
this  glorious  Being  has  forbidden  sin  in  every  form  and  degree ; 
and  that  every  transgression  is,  therefore,  an  open,  as  well  as  cause- 
less, affront  to  his  infinite  authority.  Nor  will  he  fail  to  recollect, 
that  tbe  same  exalted  Being  is  his  own  supreme  Bene&ctor;  and 
that  everv  blessing,  which  he  has  received,  has  come  dawn/rom  the 
Father  of  lights*  With  this  great  consideration  in  view,  he  will  be 
deeply  pained  by  a  sense  of  the  ingratitude,  exercised  toward  his 
Creator  in  every  transgression. 

Nor  will  he  be  less  deeply  affected,  when  he  remembers,  that  sia 
alone  occasioned  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  That  so  elo- 
.  rious  and  excellent  a  person,  as  Christ,  should  suffer  at  all,  ancTes- 
pecially  in  so  dreadful  a  manner,  every  penitent  will  feel  to  be  of  all 
things  the  most  undesirable,  and  the  most  to  be  regretted.  How 
evil,  then,  in  its  nature,  must  be  the  cause  of  these  sufferings;  and 
how  distressing  to  know,  that  in  this  evil  his  own  sins  have  their 
share! 

Besides,  all  his  own  sins  have  been  committed  in  a  (iill  view  of 
these  sufferings,  with  an  ample  knowledge  of  their  greatness,  and 
intensity,  together  with  a  complete  discovery  of  Christ's  excellence 
in  consenting  thus  to  suffer,  and  amid  the  very  sound  of  those  of- 
fers of  mercy,  which  Christ  proclaimed  through  the  agonies  of  the 
cross.  By  these  considerations  the  penitent  will  feelhis  own  un- 
worthiness,  particularly  his  ingratitude,  mightly  enhanced ;  and  will 
abhor  himself,  repenting  in  dust  and  ashes. 

Nor  will  the  mischiefs,  occasioned  by  sin  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
fail  to  increase,  mightily,  his  hatred  of  this  dreadful  evil.     All  the 
sufferings,  found  throughout  this  great  world,  will  be  easily  seen  by 
him  to  nave  sprung  from  this  cause  only ;  and  a  great  part  of  them 
to  be  its  immediate  effects.     These,  bemg  its  proper  fruits,  exhibit 
in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  manner  ttie  nature  of  the  tree.    In 
deceit,  fraud,  contention,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  bloodshed,  he 
will  see  portrayed  in  living  colours  the  detestable  nature  of  the 
spirit,  which  gives  them  birth.     But  this  is  not  all.     A  much  more 
miportant  consideration  will  every  where  present  itself  to  his  view; 
and  much  more  powerfully  affect  his  heart.     All  his  fellow-men 
are  immortal ;  and  are  capable  of  endless  happiness,  or  endless 
suffering.     Nay,  it  will  be  the  actual  lot  of  every  one  of  them  to  be 
happy,  or  miserable,  for  ever.     Viewed  in  this  light,  their  interests 
become  infinitely  valuable.     Sin,  the  cause  of  all  their  future,  as 
well  as  present,  misery,  is  thus  invested  with  an  importance,  which 
to  the  eye  of  the  penitent  becomes  literally  immense.     With  deep 
concern  and  amazement  he  will  behold  a  vast  multitude  of  rational 
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beings,  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  fleshj  corrupted  by  this 
moral  pollution  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  mcapable  of 
happiness  ;  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  wholly  improp^ 
for  God  to  make  them  happy.  Beyond  this,  he  will  see  them  not 
only  cast  off  for  ever  by  dod,  as  wholly  unfit  to  be  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  happiness,  and  made  objects  of  his  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion ;  but  finally  ruined,  and  made  for  ever  wretched,  by  the  prop- 
er influence  of  the  sin  itself*  The  same  malignant  efficacy,  with 
which  it  produces  the  sufferings  of  the  present  world,  will  produce 
similar  sufferings  in  every  other  world,  where  it  predominates ; 
ereater,  always,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  prevails. 
In  the  world  of  perdition,  therefore,  being  unminded  and  perfect, 
it  will  produce  finished  ruin  to  all  its  wretched  iniiabitants.  With 
these  views  of  this  mighty  evil,  he  will  behold  it  with  the  deepest 
loathing  and  abhorrence.  With  these  views  he  will  regard  that 
examp^,  which  may  tempt  others  to  sin  ;  those  arguments,  which 
may  perplex  or  bewilder  them  ;  those  doctrines,  which  may  en- 
courage or  quiet  them  in  disobedience ;  and,  generally,  all  those 
motives,  which  may  slacken  their  course  in  the  path  of  virtue,  or 
cmicken  their  progress  in  iniquity,  only  with  alarm  and  horror. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  will  he  renise  to  become  the  instruinent  of 
setting  these  snares  for  the  feet  of  his  fellow-men,  and  of  digging 
the  pit  of  destruction  in  their  way.  Anxiously  will  he  watch,  ana 
strive,  and  pray,  that  he  may  not  become  the  means  of  leading  im- 
mortal minds  to  final  ruin. 

Nor  will  he  fail  to  be  deeply  aflected  with  the  evUs^  done  by  sin 
to  himself.  This  part  of  the  subject  he  will  be  able  to  understand 
more  clearly,  and  to  realize  more  strongly,  than  perhaps  any  other. 
The  debasement  of  his  nature  as  a  rational  oeing,  mentioned 
under  the  former  head,  will  seem  to  him  an  evil  of  no  secondary 
magnitude.  The  complete  perversion  of  his  noble  faculties,  the 
frustration  of  the  end  of  his  existence,  the  continual  inroads  made 
upon  his  peace,  the  prevention  of  lus  usefulness,  together  with 
his  exposure  to  final  perdition,  all  accomplished  by  this  malig- 
nant cause,  render  it  necessarily,  and  supremely,  detestable  in  his 
sight. 

At  the  same  time,  this  hatred  will  be  directed  towards  sin  of  every 
kind.  The  same  odious  hature  is  inherent  in  sins,  whatever  form 
they  may  assume,  and  in  whatever  manner  they  may  exist ;  wheth- 
er they  are  secret  or  open ;  whether  they  exist  in  thought,  word,  or 
action ;  whether  they  immediately  respect  God  or  man,  his  fellow- 
men  or  himself;  whether  they  arc  reputable  or  disreputable; 
whether  productive  of  gain  or  followed  by  loss.  In  every  one  of 
these  forms  they  have  still  the  same  evil,  shameful,  odious  charac- 
ter ;  and  will,  therefore,  universally  awaken  his  hatred. 

Finally;  he  will  hate  sin  in  all  persons;  in  himself,  his  family, 
his  friends,  his  fellow-christians,  nis  countrymen,  and  mankind. 
The  only  difference,  here,  will  be :  the  nearer  it  comes  home  to 
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km^  he  wiU  faaie  it  the  more.  In  his  friends  and  feUow-christianSy 
Ibereibre,  his  bwily  and  himseli^  he  will  bate  it  more  tkan  in  oth- 
ers ;  especialljr,  as  the  expressions  of  his  hatred  towards  (Aetrsins, 
and  has  opposition  to  hi»  ovn,  may  have  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  pre- 
venting future  transgressions.  Nor  will  the  kindred,  or  aroiaole- 
jMss,  of  any  person,  prevent  him  from  rqjarding  his  sins  with  <£8- 
gust  and  abbonnence. 

3dhr.  Thu  Repentance  incolves  miia  sincere  Sorrow  far  em. 

A  oiitifiil  child,  who  has  disobeyed  his  fitther,  feels,  after  all  the 
lean  loi  punishment  are  over,  sincere  reg^t,  because  he  has  dis- 
obeyed. A  good  man,  when  he  has  done  an  injury  to  a  friend, 
even  when  the  &ct  is  unknown,  and  himself  is  secure  from  possible 
detection,  laments  secretly  his  unworthy  conduct  A  penitent  feels 
a  similar  regret,  that  he  luis  ofieuded  God,  and  injured  his  fellow- 
men  ;  not  frem  the  apprehension  of  their  resentment,  or  of  the  an^ 
ger  of  God,  merely ;  but  also  from  the  sense  of  the  evil  which  he 
has  done ;  from  a  realizm^  view  of  the  unworthiness  of  which  he 
has  been  guilty.  With  this  view,  he  will  be  ever  reeuly  to  cry  out, 
with  &.  Paul^  O  wretched  man  that  lam:  who  shaU  deiivermefrom 
the  body  of  tUs  deaths 

4thly.  True  Repentance  will  prompt  the  subject  ofitfireelg  to  cow- 
fees  his  sins  before  God* 

Confession  is  the  first,  the  proper,  the  natural,  language  of  Re- 

Cmtance.  In  this  manner  Joh  confessed,  when  God,  appearing  to 
m  with  divine  gloiT,  discovered  to  him  the  ccumiption  oi  his  heart, 
and  the  guiltiness  of  his  life.  Ihave  heard  of  Ihu  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear ;  but  now  mine  eye  aetth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myse^j 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  In  the  same  mannerJSerpu/,  also,  con- 
fessed :  /  acknowledge  my  transgression^  and  my  sin  is  ever  before 
ihet.  Thus,  also,  Jsehemiah  and  his  companions ^  the  captives  who 
had  returned  from  Babtflon^  spent  one  fourth  part  of  the  day  of 
their  public  humiliation  in  confessing  their  sins ;  and  said :  Thouart 
just  in  all  that  is  brought  upon  us  :  for  thou  hast  done  right ;  but 
we  have  done  wickedly.  Thus  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are 
extensively  occupied  in  this  employment.  Thus  Daniel^  in  strong 
terms,  declared  to  God  the  sins  of  himself  and  his  people.  Thus, 
finally,  have  all  sincere  penitents  done  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
countiy.  The  heart,  in  the  clear  view  of  its  sins,  in  the  strong 
apprehension  of  the  wrongs,  which  it  has  done  to  God,  and  to  man* 
kind,  is  full,  and  overflows  ;  and  out  of  its  abundance  the  mouth  is 
compelled  to  speak.  Besides,  confession  is  the  first  attempt  to- 
waras  making  amends  for  the  injury ;  and  the  penitent  is  ready  to 
adopt  every  measure,  which  may,  in  his  view,  contribute  to  the  ao- 
complishment  of  an  end,  believed  to  be  so  important,  and  relished 
as  so  desirable* 

5thly.  True  Repentatvce  is  followed  by  Reformation. 

Every  penitent  will,  like  £/iAu,  pronounce  concerning  himself, 
as  well  as  cooceCTing  others ;  Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  said  tmto  Qo4j 
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/  have  borne  chastisement:  I  mil  not  off  end  any  mor««  Thaif 
which  I  see  not^  teach  thou  me  ;  if  I  have  done  iniquitif^Iwilldon^ 
more* 

Amendment  is  the  End  of  all  Repentance:  and  this  involves  (he 
two* fold  office  of  forsaking  sin^  and  practising  holiness*     It  will 
easily  be  believed,  that  be  who  hates  and  mourns  for  his  sins,  must, 
under  the  influence  of  this  disposition,  regard  the  future  commis* 
sion  of  them  with  dread,  and  proceed  to  it  only  under  the  influence 
of  frailty,  the  occasional  predominance  of  lust,  or  the  powerful 
influence  of  external  temptations.     To  forsake  it  will  also  be  be^ 
lieved  to  be  a  commanding  object  of  his  designs,  and  efforts.    With 
this  object  is  intimately  connected  a  fixed,  ana  universal,  determin- 
ation faithfully  to  practise  future  Obedience.     This  is  the  sum  of 
the  divine  pleasure  concerning  his  remaining  life ;  the  substance  of 
all  the  precepts,  contained  in  the  law  of  that  glorious  Beine,  to 
have  ofiended  whom  excites  his  deepest  sorrow,  and  to  pfease 
whom  is  now  the  object  of  his  most  earnest  desire.     A  general  re- 
formation of  life  will,  therefore,  be  the  only  conduct,  originated  by 
the  present  temper  of  his  heart.    Against  sin,  against  all  sin,  Ke 
will  set  his  face  as  a  flint*     His  passions,  hencefortlu  will  be  sub- 
ordinated to  his  conscience ;  and  his  conscience  enlightened  and 
directed  by  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.    Every  lust  will  he  labour  to 
subdue,  every  enemy  to  overcome,  and  ever^  temptation  to  resist 
or  escape.    More  and  more,  continually,  will  this  be  the  purpose 
and  emplojrment  of  his  life.    With  increasing  resolution  he  will  g9 
from  strength  to  strength;  improve  in  holii^ess,  as  he  increases  in 
years ;  and  become,  from  time  to  time,  more  and  more  meet  to  he 
a  partaker  zoiih  the  Saints  in  light j  in  their  communion  and  their 
joys. 

REMARKS. 

Jst.  From  these  ohservaticns  we  learn,  that  a  Repentance  may  ex- 
ist^  and  go  far,  and  yet  not  be  Evangelical. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  the  repentance  experienced 
by  Judas,  it  is  plain,  that  he  entertained  such  views,  and  felt  such 
emotions,  as  are  also  felt  by  true  penitents.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  which  hinders  all  these  and  others  like 
them,  from  being  experienced  by  an^y  false  penitent.  From  thid^ 
&ct  it  is  cleiTy  timt  False  repentance  may  be  easily  mistaken  for 
the  True ;  and  equally  clear,  that  a  careful  discrimination  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Other 
wise,  the  &ls6  penitent  may  be  easily,  and,  for  ought  that  appears, 
fiitally,  deceived.  If  the  account,  nere  given  of  Evaneelical  re- 
pentance, be  admitted ;  the  distinction  between  this  and  all  coun* 
terfeiis  is  clear  and  decisive.  The  false  penitent  never  forms  just 
views  of  the  nature  of  sin ;  never  hates  it,  as  evil  done  to  God  and 
his  fellow-creatures ;  never  in  this  view,  mourns  for  it ;  never  con^ 
fiMses  it  ingeiiwasly )  and  never  faithAiUy  fbrnLkes  it*    He,  wh^ 
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cannot  find  these  things  in  his  heart  and  conduct,  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  his  repentance  is  not  that  of  the  Gospel. 

2dly.  Tlu  same  observations  prove^  that  Repentanu  is  a  spirit, 
justly  according  with  the  real  state  of  things. 

The  penitent  is  really,  as  he  pronounces  hunself  to  be,  a  sinner; 

Siilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  deserving  of  his  wrath.  Sin  is  really 
e  great  evil,  which  he  feels,  and  acknowledges,  it  to  be ;  and  is 
therefore  to  be  hated,  lamented,  confessed,  and  forsaken,  in  the 
very  manner,  determined  on  by  himself.  His  situation  is  in  all 
respects  as  bad,  and  his  character  as  unworthy,  as  he  supposes 
them.  The  views  which  he  entertains  of  himself^  therefore,  are 
exactly  agreeable  to  truth ;  and  such  as  he  is  plainly  bound  to 
entertain.  All  views  of  himself,  and  of  his  conaition,  which  are 
discordant  with  these,  would  be  contrary  to  truth,  and  a  mere  mass 
of  felsehood.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  affectums^  involved  in 
Evangelical  Repentance.  They  are  the  verv  affections,  which 
necessarily  arise  out  of  these  views ;  and  the  only  affections,  which, 
in  the  penitent^s  case,  correspond  with  truth.  Of  course,  they  are 
plain  and  indispensable  parts  of  his  duty. 

ddly.  These  observations  teach  tu,  that  Ry^entance  is  absoiutefy 
necessary  to  salvatioiu 

Without  Repentance,  the  sinner  would  still  continue  to  be  a 
sinner ;  an  enemy  to  holiness  and  to  God,  to  happiness  and  to 
heaven.  If  he  did  not  hate  sin ;  it  would  be  phvstcalljf  impossi- 
ble, that  he  should  forsake  it ;  that  he  should  love  or  practise 
holiness ;  that  he  should  be  cordially  reconciled  to  (Sod ;  that  he 
should  relish  the  happiness  of  heaven ;  or  that  he  should  desire,  or 
enjoy,  the  friendship  of  virtuous  beings.  It  would  be  impossible, 
that  he  should  receive  Christ  as  his  Saviour ;  trust  in  his  righteous- 
ness for  acceptance ;  love  his  character ;  or  welcome  his  mediation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  morally  impossible,  that  God  should 
receive,  or  justify,  the  sinner ;  unite  him  to  his  femily ;  or  restore 
him  to  his  favour.  To  all  these  things  Repentance  is  plainly,  and 
absolutely  indispensable. 

The  views,  wnich  the  penitent  entertains  of  moral  subjects,  and 
the  affections,  with  which  he  regards  them,  prepare  him,  and  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  prepare  him,  to  partake  of  the  favour 
of  God,  the  employments  of  holiness,  and  the  blessings  of  Re- 
demption. Evangelical  Repentance  is  the  beginniu  of  moral 
health  in  the  souL  At  the  commencement  of  its  existence,  the 
former  evil,  morbid  principles,  begin  to  lose  their  hold,  and  to 
have  their  power  diminished.  The  divine  Physician  then  first 
achieves  his  victory  over  the  moral  diseases,  which  were  before 
incurable  ;  and  the  balm  of  Gilead  begins  to  restore  its  decayed 
and  ruined  faculties.  From  this  moment,  immortal  health,  the  life 
of  Heaven,  returns  to  the  languishing  mind ;  health  that  cannot 
decay,  life  that  cannot  terminate  :  the  youth  of  angels,  which  can- 
jnot  grow  old,  but  is  formed  to  increase,  and  bloom,  and 
for  ever. 


•  1 
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RIOINIRATIOV. — ITS  ATTlNPANtS. — LOVK« 
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Maying  considered,  in  preceding  discourses,  Faith  in  Chrittf 
and  RepenUtnee  im/o  life,  the  two  Jirst  of  those  moral  attributesi 
which  1  called  the  Attendants  of  negeneration  /  I  shall  now  go  on 
to  examine  the  nature  of  the  third,  and  fourth,  of  these  attributes : 
Love  to  dod,  and  Love  to  mankind.  As  both  these  are  only  exer- 
cises of  the  same  disposition,  directed  towards  different  objects,  I 
shall  here  consider  them  together ;  reserving  a  separate  discussion 
of  them  to  a  future  occasion.  St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  Love,  viz. 
the  disposition  mentioned  in  the  text,  i»  the  fulfilling  of  the  Imw; 
chat  is,  of  the  two  great  commands.  Hum  ehalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
Chd  with  all  thf  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  These  com- 
mands constitute  a  primary  part  of  a  Theological  system ;  and  will 
necessarily  become  a  subject  of  particular  investigation  in  the 
progress  of  these  discourses.  They  will,  therefore,  furnish  an 
ample  opportunity  for  the  separate  consideration  of  these  two  great 
exercises  of  Liove. 

In  examining  this  subject,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  my  design, 

I.  7b  exhibit  the  Jfature  of  this  JUove^  and, 

II.  To  prove  its  Existence. 

1.  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  Jfature  of  Evangelical  Love. 

1st.  The  Love  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  Delight  in  happiness :  or,  in 
other  words,  Qood-will  tofwards  percipient  beings,  as  capable  of 
happiness. 

Happiness  is  the  object,  ultimately,  and  alway,  aimed  at  by  the 
mind,  under  the  influence  of  this  affection.  As  percipient  beings 
are  the  only  beings  capable  of  happiness,  the  love  of  happiness  u, 
of  course,  the  love  of  percipient  beings.  Of  these.  Intelligent  beings 
are  capable  of  so  much  greater  and  more  important  happiness, 
than  mere  mAnals,  as  scarcely  to  allow  of  any  comparison  between 
them.  The  love  of  happiness,  therefore,  is  supremely  the  love  of 
Intelligent  beings.  This,  accordingly,  has  been  assumed  as  a 
definition  of  Love.  It  is  not  however  metaphysically  correct.  A 
righteous,  or  virtuous,  man  vnll,  as  such,  regard  the  life,  and  of 
course  the  happiness  universally,  of  his  beast ;  and  this,  though  a 
small,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  real,  object  of  his  re^rd. 

A  delight  in  hapoiness,  metaphysically  considered,  supposes  it 
•njoyed,  or  alreaav  in  possession.  When  it  is  not  enjoyed,  and 
yet  IS  supposed  to  be  possible,  the  same  affection  becomes,  and  is 
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Styled,  the  Desire  of  happiness*    Whatever  we  delight  in,  when 

Present  and  possessed,  we  desire,  when  absent,  or  unpossessed, 
'he  mind  under  the  io^uence  of  this  affection,  therefore,  while  it 
rejoices  in  happiness  actually  enjoyed,  necessarily  wishes  its  exist- 
ence, wherever  it  is  capable  of  being  enjoyed. 

2dly«  7%t>  love  of  happiness  is  Universal, 

This  proposition  follows,  unavoidably,  from  the  former.  If  the 
mind  delights  in  happiness,  as  such ;  it  is  plain,  that  this  delight 
will  exist,  wherever  tne  happiness  is  found.  If  it  desire  happiness, 
as  such,  diis  desire  will  be  extended  to  every  case,  lb  which  it 
perceives  that  happiness  may  be  enjoyed.  The  delight,  there- 
fore, will  be  co-extended  with  the  knowledge,  which  the  mind  at 
any  given  time  possesses,  of  actual  enjoyment ;  and  the  desire, 
with  Its  knowledge  of  possible  enjoyment.  So  £ir,  then,  as  th« 
views  of  any  mind,  in  which  this  disposition  exists,  extend,  its  love 
of  happiness  will  be  universal. 

3dly.  This  love  of  happiness  is  Just. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  the  greater  happiness,  whether  actual,  or 
possible,  will  be  loved  more,  and  the  smaller  happiness  less.  This, 
also,  is  inherent  in  the  verv  nature  of  the  affection.  If  the  mind 
delight  in  happiness ;  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  this  delieht  must 
increase,  as  tne  object  of  it  increases.  For  example :  if  it  delight 
in  the  happiness  of  one  being,  it  will  equally  delight  in  the  same 
happiness  of  a  second ;  in  the  same  manner  in  that  of  a  third ;  of 
a  fourth  ;  a  fifth  ;  a  sixth ;  and  so  on,  in  that  of  any  given,  or  sup- 

Eosable,  number.  Or,  should  we  suppose  one  of  these  beings  to 
e  happy  in  anv  given  degree  ;  and  that  happiness  doubled,  trip- 
led, quadruplea,  or  increased  in  any  other  degree ;  the  delight  of 
such  a  mina  in  this  object  would  be  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. I  do  not  here  intend,  that  this  affection  will  operate  with  the 
mathematical  exactness,  here  stated.  I  am  well  aware,  that  such 
minds  as  ours,  are  utterly  incapable  of  operating  with  their  affec- 
tions in  this  perfect  manner.  This  mode  of  illustration  has  been 
here  used,  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  general  proposition  in  a 
manner  clear  and  decisive  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  unanswerably 
evinces  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 

In  entire  accordance  with  this  doctrine  we  are  commanded  t9 
love  God  with  all  the  heart,  not  only  as  an  object  of  our  Compla- 
cency, but  of  our  Benevolence  also.  We  are  not  only  required  i9 
approve  of  his  perfect  character,  but  also  to  delight  in  his  perfect 
happiness,  or,  as  we  more  usually  term  it,  blessedness.  His  perfect 
character  is  the  cause,  of  which  his  perfect  happiness  is  the  effect. 
The  former,  it  is  our  duty  to  regard  with  supreme  complacency ; 
the  latter,  it  is  equally  our  duty  to  regard  with  supreme  benevo- 
lence. 

No  less  accordant  with  this  disposition,  also,  is  the  second  com- 
mand of  the  same  law.  Our  neighbour,  that  is,  any,  and  every  in- 
(Bvidual  of  the  human  race,  is  the  subject  of  the  same  happiness. 
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as  ourselves.  We  are  therefore  required  to  love  our  neigkboury  as 
ourselves:  viz.  because  his  happiness  is  of  the  same  importance, 
as  our  own :  not  indeed  mathematically,  but  generally,  and  indefi- 
nitely; as  the  words  of  the  command  import. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  here,  that  Benevolence  is  the  only  object  of 
this  command.  The  greater  part  of  those,  who  are  inclined,  here, 
under  the  word  neighbour,  are  wholly  destitute  of  virtue,  in  the 
Evangelical  sense.  But  towards  any,  and  all,  of  these,  it  is  physic^ 
ally  impossible  to  ezcercise  Complacency :  this  affection  being  no 
other  thanlilie  love  of  such  virtue. 

4thly.  This  ejection  is  Disinterested. 

If  the  prececiing  positions  be  allowed,  this  follows,  of  course. 
Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  mind,  which  loves  happiness 
wherever  it  is,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  exists, 
must  of  course  be  disinterested.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  with- 
out any  partiality  for  its  own  enjojrment,  or  any  preference  of  it  to 
that  of  others.  Its  delight  in  tne  happiness,  enjoyed  by  others, 
will  be  the  same  with  that,  which  it  finas  in  its  own  enjoyment ;  so 
far  as  it  is  able  to  understand,  and  realize,  it  in  the  same  manner. 
We  cannot,  I  acknowledge,  either  understand,  or  feel,  the  concerns 
of  others  in  the  same  degree,  as  our  own ;  and  from  this  imperfec* 
tion  would  arise,  even  if  our  benevolence  were  perfect,  a  difference 
in  our  estimation  of  these  objects,  which  so  far  as  I  see,  could  not 
be  avoided.  But  in  cases,  not  affected  by  this  imperfect  state  of 
oiH*  minds,  cases,  which  even  in  this  worla  are  numerous,  no  rea-* 
son  can,  in  my  view,  be  alleged,  why  the  estimation  should  not  be 
the  same.  In  a  more  perfect  state  of  being,  it  is  probable,  the 
number  of  such  cases  may  be  so  enlarged,  as  to  comprehend  al- 
most all  the  interests  of  Intelligent  creatures. 

5thly.  This  love  is  an  Active  principle. 

By  this  I  intend,  that,  in  its  nature,  it  controls  all  the  faculties  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  engage  them  supremely  in  the  promotion  of 
the  great  object,  in  which  it  delights.  Of  this  truth  we  have  the 
most  abundant  proof  in  the  Scriptural  exhibitions  of  the  character 
of  God ;  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  of  those  saints,  whose  history 
they  record.  God^  saith  St.  John,  is  love.  Every  good  gift,  saith 
St.  Jamesy  and  every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above  ;  and  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lyghts.  NeverihclesSy  saith  St,  Paulj  he  left  htm^ 
self  not  wiMid  witness  ^  in  that  he  dUdgoad,  giving  us  rain  from 
heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  vUh  food  and  glad* 
ness.  Jhou  art  good,  ssljs  iJavidj  and  dost  good;  and  thy  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  thy  works.  Jesus  Christ,  says  St.  Peter,  a  man 
who  went  etbout  doing  good.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  whde  body  of  worthies,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
were  in  this  respect  followers  of  Uod,  as  dear  children  ;  or  that  the 
same  ndnd  was  m  them,  which  was  also  in  Christ.  The  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  particularly,  and  his  whole  history,  after  his  conversion, 
as  given  to  ns  by  S^.  Lake,  are  one  continued  proof,  that  this  was 
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kU  nifing  character.  The  love,  which  exists  m  word,  and  in 
tomguey  the  Scriptures  reprobate ;  and  approve,  and  enjoin,  that 
only,  which,  in  their  emphatical  language,  exists  in  deed  and 
truth.  We  hardly  need,  however,  look  to  this  or  any  source,  for 
evidence  concerning  this  subject.  Love,  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  our 
experience  extends,  prompts  him,  in  whom  it  exists,  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  object  beloved.  So  plain  is  this  to  the  eye  of 
common  sense,  that  no  person  believes  love  to  exist  in  any  mind, 
which  does  not  labour  to  accomplish  happiness  for  the  object, 
which  it  professes  to  love.  Thus  a  parent,  who  neeleCfb  the  hap- 
piness of  his  children,  is  universally  pronounced  not  to  love 
them ;  and  thus  persons,  professing  friendship  for  others,  and  inat- 
tentive at  the  same  time  to  their  welfare,  are  with  a  single  voice 
declared  to  be  friends  in  pretence  merely.  What  is  true,  in  this 
respect,  of  these  natural  affections,  is  altoeether  true  of  Evangelical 
love.     Its  proper  character  is  to  do  good^as  it  has  onporltmt^y. 

6thly.  TTiis  principle  is  the  Wily  Voluntary  Cause  of  happiness. 

The  benevolence  of  Intelligent  creatures  is  the  same,  in  kind, 
with  the  benevolence  of  God;  and  for  this  reason  is  styled  the 
image  of  (rod.  But  the  Benevolence  of  God  is  the  single  original 
cause,  the  sole,  as  well  as  boundless,  source,  of  all  the  happiness 
found  in  the  creation.  In  the  great  design  of  producing  this  hap- 
piness he  has  required  Intelligent  creatures  to  co-operate  with  him- 
self. Of  their  labours  to  this  end  their  own  benevolence  is  the 
only  immediate  cause.  Benevolence,  therefore,  in  God  and  his  in- 
telligent creatures^  considered  as  one  united  principle  of  action,  is 
the  only  voluntary  source  of  happiness  in  the  universe.  As, 
therefore,  none  but  voluntary  beings  can  produce,  nor  even  con- 
trive, happiness ;  and  as  no  voluntary  beings,  except  benevolent 
ones,  are  active  to  this  end  ;  it  is  plain,  that  happiness  is  ultimately 
derived  from  benevolence  alone ;  and  but  for  its  exertions  would 
never  have  existed. 

7Lhly.  This  principle  is  One. 

Bv  this  I  intend,  that  the  same  love  is  exercised  by  a  virtuous 
mind  towards  God,  towards  its  fellow-creatures,  and  towards  itself. 
The  affection  is  one.  The  difference  in  its  exercises  springs  only 
from  the  difference  of  its  objects.  IjOV£  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Ian:  that  is,  one  affection  exercised  towards  God,  and  towards 
man,  is  alternately  the  fulfilling  both  of  the  first  and  second  com- 
mands. He  who  is  the  subject  of  one  of  these  exercises  is  of 
course  a  subject  of  the  other  also.  He,  who  loves  God,  loves 
mankind  :  he,  who  loves  mankind,  loves  God.  There  are  not  two 
affections  of  the  mind,  in  the  strict  and  metaphysical  sense ;  one 
of  which  is  called  love  to  God,  or  Piety ;  and  the  other  love  to 
mankind,  or  Benevolence :  but  there  is  one  love,  now  exercised  to- 
ward God,  and  now  toward  mankind. 

"11.  I  shatl  ssmo  proceed  to  prove  the  Eaiistence  of  this  princ^k. 
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The  evidence,  which  1  shall  adduce  for  this  purpose,  will  be  de- 
rived, 

Ist*  From  t/u  Scriptures  ;  and, 
3dly«  From  Reason. 

The  first  argument^  which  I  shall  allege  from  the  Scriptures,  is  the 
Moral  Law :  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  Gody  with  all  thy  heart ; 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself* 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Benevolence,  or  love  to  hap- 
piness, or  to  Intelligent  beings  as  capable  of  happiness,  is  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  only  object,  of  the  second  of  these  commands. 
Should  any  doubt  remain  on  this  subject,  it  may  easily  be  removed 
by  the  consideration,  that  our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  consider  our 
enemiesj  univtrsallyj  as  included  under  the  word,  neighbour.  The 
enemies  of  a  good  man,  knowing  him  to  be  such,  are  always  wick- 
ed men ;  and,  having  no  holiness,  or  evangelical  virtue,  cannot,  in 
the  physical  sense,  be  loved  with  Complacency,  or  the  love  of  virtue. 
The  love  of  happiness,  therefore,  or  Benevolence,  is  the  principle, 
especially,  if  not  only,  enjoined  in  this  law.  Accordingly,  our  Sa- 
viour called  the  command,  enjoining  brotherly  love,  that  is,  the  love 
of  his  disciples  toward  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  Complacency, 
a  ^cw  commandment. 

As  the  moral  law,  then,  enjoins,  especially,  the  love  of  happi- 
ness ;  that  is  Benevolence ;  so  it  evidently  enjoins  this  disposition 
in  a  proportion,  corresponding  with  that,  which  has  been  insisted 
on  in  this  discourse.  We  are  required  in  it  to  love  God  with  all  the 
heart;  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  In  other  words,  wc  are 
required  to  exercise  this  love  proportionally  to  the  importance, 
or  greatness,  of  the  object  loved :  supremely  towards  that  object, 
which  is  supremely  ^at  and  important;  and  equally  towards 
those  objects,  whose  importance  is  equal. 

With  this  view  of  the  law  perfectly  accords  our  Saviour's  prac- 
tical comment  on  the  second  command :  Whatever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  for  this  is  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets.  In  this  command,  our  own  equitable  wishes  for 
good  to  be  done  to  ourselves  are  made  the  measure  of  the  good, 
which  we  are  bound  to  do  them. 

2dly.  As  another  proof,  I  allege  Luke  vi.  32,  33,  35,  For  if  ye 
love  them^  that  love  you,  what  tham  have  ye  f  for  sinners,  also,  love 
those,  that  love  them.  But  love  ye  your  enemies  ;  and  do  good,  and 
lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again:  and  your  reward  shall  be  great ; 
and  ye  shall  be  the  chudren  of  the  mghest:  for  he  is  kind  to  the 
unthankful  and  to  the  evil. 

In  these  declarations  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  manifest,  First,  that  the 
love,  wUch  he  enjoins^  is  Disinterested  love :  for  it  is  productive  of 
beneficence,  without  reference  to  a  reward.  Secondly ;  we  leam 
from  them,  that  even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  disinte- 
restedness of  the  GospeL  It  is  still  further  required,  that  the  be- 
nevolence shall  operate  towards  enemies ;  overcoming  all  hostil- 
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itj  towards  those,  who  hate  us ;  requiring  us,  instead  of  being 
enemies,  to  become /mncb  to  our  enemies ;  to  render  good  for  their 
evil ;  and  blessing  for  their  cursing*  Unless  we  do  this,  we  are 
elsewhere  informed  in  the  Crospel,  we  are  not  and  cannot,  be  the 
children  of  our  Father ^  who  is  in  heaven.  Thirdly ;  we  are  taught 
that  the  disposition,  with  which  we  do  good  to  others,  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  good  at  theu*  hands ;  or  the  spirit,  with  which  we  do 

itOM  merely  to  those  who  do  good  to  us ;  that  is.  Selfishness,  in  its 
airest  and  most  reputable  form,  neither  merits,  nor  will  receive,  a 
reward ;  and  is  only  the  spirit  of  publicans  and  sinners* 

3dly.  I  allege,  as  another  proof  ,  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle, 
1  Cor.  xiii*  5,  Love  seeketh  not  her  otnu 

In  this  declaration,  St.  Paul  has  asserted  the  disinterestedness 
of  Evangelical  love,  not  only  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  but  with 
the  force,  peculiar  to  himself.  Literallv,  he  declares,  that  love 
does  not  seek  her  own  interest  at  all ;  but  is  so  absorbed  in  her 
care  for  the  common  good,  as  to  be  wholly  negligent  of  her  per- 
sonal concerns.  This,  however,  I  do  not  suppose  to  have  been 
the  meaning  of  the  Aposde.  But  he  plainly  intends,  that  this 
spirit  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  selfish  character.  Less  than  this, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  impossible  to  consider  ai  meant  by  him  in  this 
passage. 

Wim  these  three  passages  the  whole  volume  of  the  Scriptures 
accords :  and  that  these  clearly  determine  the  love,  required  m  the 
Gospel,  to  be  the  love  of  happiness,  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  the  object  loved,  and  disinterested  in  its  nature  ;  the  points,  rela- 
tive to  this  subject,  which  arc  chiefly  disputed ;  cannot,  I  think,  be 
denied  without  violence. 

To  this  decisive  voice  of  Revelation,  Reason  adds  its  own  un- 
qualified testimony :  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  following 
observations. 

1st.  The  Benevolence,  which  I  have  described,  is  the  only  equitable 
spirit  towards  God  and  our  fellow'Creatures. 

That  the  interests  of  God  are  inestimably  more  valuable  than  our 
own,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  man.  This  being  allowed ;  it 
can  no  more  be  questioned,  that  they  deserve  incomparably  more 
regard,  than  our  own.  Nor  can  it  any  more  be  douoted,  tnat  the 
interests  of  our  neigbour  are,  at  a  fair  average,  eouallv  valuable 
with  our  own.  The  fact,  that  they  are  ours,  certainly  adds  pothing 
to  their  value.  For  what,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  they  be  more 
valuable,  than  those  of  our  neighbour  ?  God  unquestionably  regards 
them  alike ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  He  regards  them  equi- 
tably, and  in  the  very  manner  in  which  we  ought  to  regard  them. 

A  public  or  common  good,  therefore,  is  more  valuable,  and  ou^ht 
to  be  more  highly  regarded,  than  the  good  of  an  individual ;  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  it  involves  the  good  of  many  individuals. 
This  has  ever  been  the  only  doctrine  of  common  sense.  In  fi-ee 
countries,  particularly,  where  men  have  had  the  power,  as  well  as 
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the  riehty  to  act  according  to  their  own  judgment,  a  majority  of 
votes  nas  always  constituted  a  law :  obviously  because  a  majority 
of  interests  ought  ever  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  a  minority,  and 
still  more  to  those  of  an  individual.  On  the  same  principle,  laws, 
which  consult  the  general  good,  are  ever  pronounced  to  be  right; 
although  they  may  operate  against  the  eood  of  individuals.  On 
the  same  principle,  only,  are  individuals  required  to  devote  their 
labour,  their  property,  and  at  times  their  lives,  for  the  promotion, 
or  security,  of  tne  general  welfare*  Selfishness,  on  the  contrary, 
which  always  prefers  private  good  to  public,  would,  if  permitted 
to  operate,  produce  an  entire  subversion  of  public  good*  All  the 
views,  affections,  and  operations,  of  selfishness,  are  unjust ;  the  in- 
terests of  an  individual  being  invariably  estimated  more  highly  by 
this  disposition,  and  loved  more  intensely,  than  their  comparative 
value  can  ever  warrant.  It  can  never  be  a  Just  estimation,  which 
prefers  the  private  good  of  one  to  the  good  01  many,  the  interests  of 
each  of  whom  are  just  as  valuable,  as  those  of  that  one ;  or  which 
prefers  the  interests  of  man  to  those  of  God.  If  this  estimation  is 
right ;  and  the  regard,  which  accompanies  it ;  then  God  ought  to 

S've  up  his  own  lungdom,  purposes,  and  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of 
e  least  of  his  Intelugeht  creatures :  and  the  good  of  the  universe 
ought  to  be  sacrificecTto  the  good  of  one. 

3dly.  It  is  reasonable  to  stppose  that  God  would  create^  and  thai 
he  has  created.  Intelligent  creatures  with  this  just  disposition. 

That  there  should  no  where  exist,  in  the  Intelligent  kingdom,  ia 
disposition,  regarding  things  according  to  their  vame,  is  a  supposi- 
tion too  absurd  in  itself,  and  too  dishonourable  to  the  Creator, 
to  be  made  by  a  sober  man.  Such  a  disposition,  it  is  plain,  must 
be  more  estimable,  and  lovely,  to  the  eye  of  the  Divine  Mind,  than 
any  other,  which  is  supposable.  If,  then,  God  made  his  works, 
with  a  design  to  take  pleasure  in  them ;  or  to  be  glorified  by  them, 
he  could  not  fail  to  give  existence  to  such  a  disposition ;  unless  it 
was  because  he  was  unable.  But  this  will  not  be  pretended. 
Such  a  disposition,  therefore,  certainly  exists. 

3dly.  ^  there  be  no  such  disposition,  there  can  be  no  pure  or  last- 
ing  happiness* 

For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  original  cause  of  happiness, 
but  the  action  of  minds.  Minds  are  the  only  active  beings  in  the 
universe.  Matter,  if  eternal,  must  have  been  eternally  quiescent. 
But  minds  never  act,  to  the  production  of  that,  which  they  do  not 
love.  If,  then,  they  did  not  love  happiness,  they  could  not  act,  to 
the  production  of  it.  Of  course.  If  God  had  not  been  benevolent, 
that  is,  tf  Ae  had  not  loved  happiness  ;  he  never  could  have  produced 
it ;  nor  created  those  beings,  who  were  to  be  made  happy* 

In  the  second  place ;  without  the  same  disposition,  Intelligent 
creatures  could  never  produce  happiness  for  each  other*  Under  the 
divine'  government,  happiness,  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  is 
produced  by  Intelligent  creatures  for  each  other.    The  degree, 
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IB  which  their  benevolent  offices  accomplish  good  for  each  other, 
is,  to  a  finite  eye,  literally  immense*  But  it  is  clearly  evident, 
AolX  if  they  were  not  benevolent,  no  part  of  this  good  would  ever 
exist* 

Should  it  be  said,  that  creatures,  who  are  not  benevolent j  do  m 
fact  produce  happiness  for  each  other  in  the  present  world  ;  as  is 
unanstoerably  manifest  in  the  proper  influence  of  natural  afftetioni 
and  various  other  cUtributes  of  the  human  mind:  I  answer,  first, 
that  all  this  happiness,  like  all  other,  is  ultimately  derived  from  the 
benevdlenoe  of  God ;  and  would  have  had  no  existence,  bad  he 
not  possessed  this  disposition.  Secondly,  the  happiness,  thus 
produced,  is  hr  from  being  pure,  or  lasting.  Thiraly,  Natural 
Affection  is  not  an  original  and  necessary  attribute  of  a  rational 
bein^ ;  but  has  its  origin,  and  continuance,  in  circumstances, 
which  may  be  termed  accidental,  and  accordingly  has  no  existence, 
where  those  circumstances  are  not  found.  Fourthly,  Natural  Af- 
fection is  an  attribute  of  a  benevolent  as  well  as  of  a  selfish  being ; 
and  is  therefore  no  part  of  selfishness.  Fifthly,  the  Scriptures 
teach  us,  that  even  this  good  is  not  derived  from  the  proper  ten- 
dency of  our  selfish  nature,  but  from  a  particular  restraining 
influence  of  God  on  its  proper  operations;  which  either  prevents 
their  existence,  or  lessens  their  malignant  efficacy.  That  the 
world  is  so  comfortable,  as  it  actually  is,  is,  I  apprehend,  the  result 
of  a  mere  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God,  rather  than  of  the  gen- 
uine tendency  of  the  human  character.  Finally,  should  all  be 
allowed  to  this  source,  which  is  claimed  for  it,  the  happiness  which 
it  yields  is  so  mixed,  and  so  transient,  as  to  form  an  exception  to 
the  doctrine,  which  I  am  defending,  too  unimportant  to  deserve 
any  serious  attention. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  no  other  disposition  which  is  happy* 
7%e  happiness  J  inherent  in  a  disposition^  is  the  enjoyment  either 
experienced  in  the  exercises  of  the  disposition  itself^  or  springing 
from  the  consciousness  of  its  excellence^  or  resulting  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  desirable  nature  of  its  consequences*  Some  of  the  exer- 
cises of  selfishness  are  pleasant  in  themselves,  and  some  in  a 
knowledge  of  their  consequences.  Thus  pride  is,  in  a  degree, 
always  pleasing  to  the  proud  man ;  pleasing,  I  mean,  in  its  verj- 
nature.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  also  of  the  sensual  appe- 
tites, whenever  they  are  ^ratined.  Some  of  them,  also,  are  plea- 
sant in  the  knowledge  oi  their  consequences ;  particularly  those, 
which  respect  fame^  power^  and  property.  But  the  pleasure,  fur- 
nished by  all  of  them,  is  in  itself  poor,  transient,  and  mixed  with 
no  small  pain  and  mortification.  The  pleasure,  furnished  by  our 
sensual  appetites,  is  also,  a  part,  not  of  a  selfish,  but  of  a  merely 
animal,  nature ;  and,  so  for  as  it  is  temperately  enjoyed,  belongs 
equally  to  a  benevolent  as  to  a  selfish  beine.  Selfishness  can 
here  claim  nothing,  as  being  peculiar  to  itself,  except  inordinate 
indulgence ;  and  Uiis  is,  regubrly,  a  diminution  of  the  enjoyment, 
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and  an  accumulation  of  .pain  and  sorrow*  In  the  mean  time,  none 
of  the  affections  of  Selfishness  yield  happiness  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  naiure  and  operations.  They  cannot  be  seen  to  be 
excellent,  because  they  are  all  obviously  evil,  and  odious.  They 
cannot  be  seen  to  be  honourable,  because  they  are  all  base  and 
contemptible.  Of  course,  the  mind  cannot  approve  of  these 
affections,  nor  of  itself,  while  indulging  them ;  but  must  condemn 
both  diem,  and  itself,  for  cherishing  them,  as  being  vile  and  despi- 
cable. 

A  great  part  of  the  happiness j  enjoyed  by  Intelligent  beings^  arises 
from  the  knomledge^  that  they  are  esteemed^  and  loved^  by  other 
fntdligent  beings^  This  is  an  enjoyment,  to  which  Selfishness  can 
make  no  claim :  for  no  being  can  approve  of  Selfishness.  Whether 
it  -exists  in  himself,  or  in  others,  it  necessarily,  and  always,  awa- 
kens contempt.  The  selfish  man  is,  therefore,  cut  off  by  his  very 
nature  from  this  delightful  enjojrment. 

At  the  same  time,  this  spirit  produces,  of  course,  evils,  immense 
in  their  number,  and  surpassing  all  finite  estimation  in  their  degree. 
Self-condemnation,  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  others,  contentions, 
oppression,  tyranny,  war,  and  bloodshed  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  evils, 
occasioned  by  man  to  himself,  or  to  his  fellow-men,  are  uniformly, 
and  universally,  the  effects  of  this  disposition.  No  t:learer  proof 
•can  be  reasonably  demanded  of  its  unhappy  nature,  and  miserable 
consequences,  than  the  unceasing,  bitter  complaints,  with  which 
this  world  every  where  resounds  ;  almost  all  of  which  terminate  in 
the  deplorable  nature  of  this  disposition,  or  its  malignant  efficacy 
on  the  interests  of  man.  It  cannot  be  believed  ;  it  cannot  with 
decency  be  said ;  that  God  has  formed  a  universe  of  Intelligent 
creatures,  and  withheld  from  them  all,  that  disposition,  which  alone 
is  productive  of  happiness ;  and  left  them  wholly  to  that,  which  is 
the  source  of  misery  alone.  That  God  made  the  universe  with  an 
intention  to  make  it  happy,  and  upon  the  whole  to  make  it  su- 

fpremely  happy,  will  be  denied  by  ^ss  Infidels  only.  But  it  is 
»iain,  that  this  end  would  be  impossible,  unless  he  should  give  to 
ntelli^ent  creatures  this  disposition. 

4thly.  Tilts  is  the  only  disposition^  which  can  be  approved,  pr 
'loved^  by  God. 

It  is  the  only  disposition^  which  is  like  that  of  God.  But  all  be* 
ings  approve,  and  love,  that  in  others,  which  they  approve,  and 
love,  in  themselves.  God  approves,  and  loves,  himself  for  his 
benevolence.  Of  course,  he  cannot  but  approve,  and  love,  tbje 
same  disposition  in  his  Intelli^nt  creatures ;  and,  by  unavoida- 
ble consequence,  must  equally  hate  that,  which  is  of  an  opposite 
nature. 

It  is  the  wily  disposition,  which  can  voluntarily  become  the  mean^ 
of  his  glory.  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  benevolence  is  tt^ 
€mly  fulfilment  of  his  law.  It  was  formerly  shown,  and  is  abun- 
dantly evident,  that  this  disposition,  and  no  other,  voluntarily  coin* 
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cidcs  with  him  in  promoting  the  great  end  of  all  his  works  ;  viz. 
the  happiness  of  his  immense  kingdom.  But  it  is  plain,  that  this 
voluntary  coincidence  of  his  Intelligent  creatures  he  must  neces- 
sarily approve,  and  love :  such  approbation  and  love  being,  in 
every  such  case,  inst'parable  from  an  Intelligent  nature.  AJibe- 
incs,  and  God  as  truly  as  any  other,  love,  of  course,  a  voluntary 
comcidcnce  with  their  favourite  designs  ;  and  necessarily  approve 
of  it  also,  whenever  the  designs  themselves  receive  their  appro- 
bation. 

Finally ;  it  is  the  only  amiable  disposition.  There  is  nothing 
amiable,  beside  the  voluntary  promotion  of  happiness,  and  those 
minds  which  voluntarily  promote  it.  But  benevolence  is  the  only 
disposition,  and  the  minds  in  which  it  exists  are  the  only  beings, 
by  which  happiness  is  voluntarily  promoted.  These,  therefore, 
are  not  only  amiable,  but  the  only  things  in  the  universe,  which  ar^ 
amiable  in  any  serious  degree. 

But  to  suppose,  that  God  has  not  created  such  beings  in  the 
universe,  as  he  can  approve  and  love  ;  such  beings,  as  voluntarily 
become  the  instruments  of  his  glory ;  such  beings,  as  in  their  na- 
ture and  efforts  show,  incomparably  more  than  all  others,  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  as  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  is  an  absurdi- 
ty, too  monstrous  to  be  admitted  by  a  sober  man. 

I  shall  only  add  to  the  proofs,  already  alleged,  that  the  existence 
of  this  disposition  is  unanswemhly  evinced  by  facts  ;  partly  disclosed 
by  Revelation,  and  partly  obvious  to  Reason. 

God,  as  was  shown  in  a  former  discourse,  is  infinitely  benevolent, 
and  wholly  disinterested.  Christ  has  also  l)een  [)roved  to  sustain 
the  same  character.  That  the  same  mind  was  in  the  Apostles, 
which  was  also  in  Christ,  cannot  be  disputed;  nor  can  it  reasonably 
be  disputed,  that  it  is  possessed  by  every  good  man,  and  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  his  character. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  If  these  things  be  true  ;  it  is  manifest,  that  Evangelical  Reli- 
gion is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  has  been  very  frequently 
supposed. 

Evangelical  Benevolence  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Evangeli- 
cal religion;  that,  which,  entering  into  Faith  and  Repentance,  ren- 
ders them  excellent  and  lovely  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart  only ;  and  not  in  external  conduct,  nor  in  the  under- 
standing. It  is,  therefore,  totally  different  from  all  the  external 
worship,  and  the  external  actions,  sometimes  termed  moral,  of 
the  superstitious  or  merely  moral  man;  from  the  rhapsodies,  vis- 
ions, and  pretended  revelations  of  the  enthusiast;  and  from  the 
speculative  faith,  and  the  enlarged  understanding,  of  the  mere 
pnilosopher. 

2dly.  From  these  observations,  also,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Reli- 
gion of  the  Bible  is  as  noble,  as  divin^^  as  could  be  expected  in  a 
Revelation  from  Ood*  v^-  *         .  • 
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The  disposition,  required  of  mankind  by  their  Creator,  as  the 
amount  of  ail  that,  which  he  chooses  them  to  be,  must  be  supposed 
to  accord,  in  some  good  measure,  with  the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  his  own  nature.  If,  therefore,  in  a  book,  professing  to  be  a  Re- 
velation from  him,  we  should  fmd  the  contrary  character ;  viz*  one, 
which  was  chiefly  useless,  and  destitute  of  dignity  and  worth ;  de- 
manded, as  the  sum  of  human  duty  ;  this  fact  would  greatly  weak- 
en, nay,  it  would  wholly  destroy,  its  pretensions  to  be  a  Revelation 
from  God.  But,  if  the  character,  required  in  such  a  book,  should 
be  wholly  pure,  noble,  and  excellent ;  should  this  book  be,  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  one,  which  either  disclosed^  or  required,  such 
a  character ;  and  should  every  thing,  contained  in  it,  perfectly  ac- 
cord with  the  requisition ;  strong  presumption  would  be  furnished 
in  this  manner,  that  it  was  indeed  a  revelation  from  God.  Such  is 
the  character,  required  in  the  Scriptures. 

3dly.  How  desirable  is  that  Change  of  hearty  to  which  this  dispth 
sition  in  man  owes  its  existence. 

Who,  with  calm  and  just  consideration  of  this  subject,  would  not 
rejoice  to  be  delivered  irom  a  narrow-minded,  partial,  bigoted,  en- 
vious, proud,  avaricious,  malignant  temper;  and  to  become  the 
subject  of  a  benevolent,  sincere,  disinterested,  pious,  and  expansive 
disposition,  inclined  to  all  good,  and  effectually  prepared  to  love 
ana  promote,  as  well  as  to  enjoy,  it  ?  a  dis{X)sition,  tne  same  with 
that  of  the  general  assembly  0/ the  Jirst  bom;  the  same  with  that  of 
angels  ;  the  same  with  that  of  Christ;  the  same  with  that  of  God? 
All  real  and  enduring  good  commences  within  the  soul.  This  dis- 
position is  itself  that  commencement ;  the  beginning  of  all  noble 
pursuits,  and  dignified  enjoyments  ;  the  means  of  ensuring  peace 
and  joy,  within  and  without ;  of  securing  the  love  of  all  virtuous 
and  excellent  beings,  and  of  gaining  the  favour  and  complacency 
of  God.  It  fits  us  to  live  eternally ;  eternally  to  do  good  to  our 
fellow-creatures ;  to  improve  and  benefit  ourselves ;  and  to  glorify 
our  Maker  and  Redeemer,  for  ever.  Eternal  life,  beauty,  and 
happiness,  in  itself;  it  is  the  source  of  all  other  happiness,  and 
peculiarly  of  the  happiness  and  glory  of  heaven. 

4th ly*  How  manifest  is  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  effectuating ,  and 
requiring^  this  excellent  disposition. 

benevolence  is  to  the  Intelligent  universe  what  Attraction  is  to 
the  material  one  :  the  power  which  holds  the  parts  together,  and 
unites  them  in  one  inmiense  and  incomprehensible  system.  In  ac- 
complishing this  end,  it  first  forms  them  of  such  a  character,  as 
renders  them  capable  of  this  union ;  a  spirit  expansive,  harmoni- 
ous, discerning  the  universal  good,  and  delighting  in  it  with  com- 
placency supreme  and  eternal.  Each  member  of  this  great  king- 
dom it  attaches  to  each ;  and  all  to  God.  Each  it  prepares  to  under- 
stand, and  to  love,  his  own  place,  allotments,  and  enjoyments ;  and 
to  be  ^u^Ily  satisfied  with  the  stations,  and  circumstances,  of  oth- 
en.    Tnese,  universallyi  he  knows,  are  determined  by  Wisdom, 
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w&ich  cannot  err,  and  by  Benevolence,  which  caoDot  injure,  in  such 
i  manner,  as  most  perfectly  to  accomplish  the  sopreme  good  of 
each,  and  of  all.  This  good  he  prefers  to  every  otner:  in  this  he 
miceasingly  rejoices ;  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  he  consecrates 
aU  his  powers.  Whatever  coincides  with  it  he  approves:  whatever 
voluntarily  promotes  it  he  loves.  To  e verv  such  being  he  is  bound 
by  this  great  bandofperfecium  ;  perfectly  binding  together  ail  per- 
fect beings. 

God,  at  the  head  of  this  amazing  kingdom,  he  sees  labouring  with 
infinite  power  and  goodness  to  accomplish  this  mighty  purpose ; 
and  rejoices,  that  these  perfections  ensure  its  certain  accomplish- 
ment. His  virtuous  creatures,  also,  he  beholds  honourably  and 
delightfully  employed,  as  voluntary  agents  and  instruments,  in  the 
tame  exalted  design.  To  love,  and  do,  this  is  equally  his  ^kfry, 
and  ^AetV  excellence  and  beauty.  To  both,  therefore,  he  is  insep« 
arably  and  eternally  united,  with  an  attachment,  which  nothing  can 
sunder ;  nothing  weaken ;  by  bands,  which  improve  and  strengthen 
for  ever* 

This  divine  union  includes,  alike,  every  member  of  the  great 
system  of  Virtue.  In  Jehovah,  it  unites  him  with  infinite  attach- 
ment to  hit  children.  In  them,  it  unites  all,  as  one  vast  family,  to 
him,  with  an  attachment  occupying  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  He 
is  the  Sun,  they  the  worlds  and  systems,  which  with  perfect  harmo-* 
Hy  move  around  him ;  attracting  and  being  attracteo ;  enlightened 
And  reflecting  light ;  enjoying  and  being  enjoyed.  With  a  perpet- 
ual emanation,  his  glory  informs,  pervades,  and  animates,  the 
whole  :  while  the  respective  starsj  differing  indeed  from  each  other, 
are  yet  all  really  glorious ;  and  shine  with  immortal  beauty,  and 
lustre. 

This  system  of  good.  Selfishness  aims,  and  attempts,  to  destroy* 
The  atoms,  which,  when  joined  together,  formed  worlds  and 
systems  of  usefulness  and  beauty,  it  finally  separates  by  annihi- 
lating the  attracting  influence,  which  held  them  together.  No 
longer  drawn  to  their  great  Centre,  no  longer  united  to  each  other, 
they  recede  continually  from  God,  and  light  and  good,  and  from 
all  future  connexion  with  the  Intelligent  universe.  The  soul 
ceases  from  its  union  to  its  Maker,  and  becomes  a  stranger  to  its 
fellow-creatures.  Deserting  voluntarily  all  social  beings,  and 
by  all  deserted,  it  is  henceforth  alone,  separated,  and  solitary, 
in  the  universe  ;  a  wanderer  beyond  the  limits  of  the  virtuous  cre- 
ation ;  moves  only  to  disorder,  and  operates  only  to  mischief :  a 
dishonour  henceforth  to  its  Creator,  and  a  nuisance  to  his  Intelligent 
kingdom. 

How  infinitely  important  is  it,  then,  that  this  glorious  principle  of 
Love  should  exist ;  that  it  should  be  effectuated  by  God ;  ana  that 
it  should  be  required  by  the  solemn  authority,  the  supreme  sanc- 
tions, of  that  Law,  by  which,  throughout  immensity  and  eternity, 
hie  governs  the  milf  erse  cS  virtuouB  oeings. 
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ttGEVCRATION. ITS   ATTENDANTS. CONSISTENCY    OF    BENEVO- 
LENCE  WITH  PROVIDING    PBCULIARLT   FOE   OUR   OWN. 


1  TuioTHT  T.  ft. — But  if  any  provide  not  for  hit  oum^  especially  for  those  qf  hit  own 
home  J  he  hath  denied  the  fauh,  and  it  tporte  than  an  infidel. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  explain  the  Mtturtj  and  t9 

trove  the  Existence^  of  disinterested  liove.  To  this  doctrine  there 
ave  been  many  Objections;  as  there  have  also  been  to  every  other 
peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures*  It  is  now  my  design  to  consider 
some  of  the  principal. 

None  of  these  objections  is  more  frequently  made,  or  made  with 
stronger  appearances  of  confidence,  than  the  following  :  that  if  we 
are  required  to  love  others  as  ourselves^  we  are,  of  course,  required 
also  to  do  as  much  for  them,  as  for  ourselves  ;  to  make  the  samepro' 
vision  for  their  wants,  and  to  take  the  same  effectual  care  of  their 
concerns.  "  The  Scriptures,"  say  the  objectors,  "  inform  us,  that 
love,  existing  merely  in  word  and  in  tongue,  is  not  the  love,  which 
they  require,  nor  at  all  the  object  of  their  approbation  ;  that,  as  it 
is  productive  of  no  real  good  to  others,  it  is  clearly  of  no  value*. 
The  love,  which  they  require,  is  that,  which  exists  indeed,  and  in 
truth ;  which,  being  the  source  of  solid  good,  is  necessarily  the 
object  of  rational  esteem.  If,  then,  we  are  required  to  love  ^  we 
are,  of  course,  required  to  perform  the  actions  which  flow  from 
love,  and  which  prove  its  reality,  and  sincerity.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  required  to  love  in  any  given  degree  ;  we  are  required  also  to 
perform  the  actions,  which  flow  from  it,  in  that  degree.  If  we  are 
to  love  others  as  ourselves  ;  we  are  bound  to  do  for  them  the  same 
things,  which  we  are  bound  to  do  for  ourselves." 

I  can  easily  suppose  this  objection  to  be  made  with  soberness 
and  conviction.  The  reasoning,  by  which  it  is  supported,  has  a  fair 
appearance ;  and  cannot  be  ofenied  to  be  specious.  It  deserves, 
therefore,  a  sober  consideration,  and  a  rational  answer.  Such  an 
answer  1  will  endeavour  to  give ;  and  will  attempt  to  show,  that 
the  conclusion,  drawn^  from  this  reasoning  by  the  objector,  is 
disproved  by  the  veiy  principles,  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  by 
the  very  nature  of  disinterested  love,  when  considered  in  connex- 
ion witn  the  circumstances  of  the  present  world.  To  this  end,  I 
observe, 

I.  Tfiat,  whenever  the  conduct  proposed  is  physically  impossible^  it 
cannot  be  our  duly. 
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This  assertion  will  be  denied  by  no  man.  It  can  no  more  be 
denied,  that  it  excludes  firom  our  active  beneficence  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  human  race ;  viz*  all,  or  almost  all,  those  who  are 
remote  from  us,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  those  who  are  near 
to  us.  From  doing  good  to  the  former  we  are  prevented  by  dis- 
tance of  place.  From  doine  good  to  very  many  of  the  latter  we 
are  equally  prevented  by  their  multitude :  the  number  being  so 
great,  that  we  cannot  benefit  all,  unless  we  give  up  the  duty  of  be- 
ing really  useful  to  any. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  here  remarked,  that  all  men  can  exer- 
cise a  benevolent  spirit  towards  all  men,  and  can  supplicate  bless- 
ings for  all  in  their  prayers.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  some 
persons  can  extend  their  acts  of  kindness  very  far ;  to  distant  na- 
tions, and  to  distant  ages :  particularly  those,  who  are  eminently 
qualified  to  instruct  and  inform  mankind  by  their  writine;s ;  and 
those  who  regulate  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  thus  seriously  affect 
the  state  of  the  world.  I  need  not  say  how  few  of  the  human  race 
are  included  in  both  these  classes. 

II.  Wherever  this  conduct  would  frustrate  the  great  end  of  bene- 
volence 6y  lessening  human  happiness,  it  cannot  be  our  dnUt/, 

It  will  aot  be  pretended,  that  the  law,  which  requires  us  to  exer- 
cise benevolence,  or  the  love  of  doing  ^ood,  reouires  us  also  to  act 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  that  good.  That 
this  would  be,  necessarily,  the  effect  of  the  conduct,  proposed  by 
the  objector,  will  be  evident  firom  the  following  considerations. 

1st.  If  the  affairs  J  inte  rests ,  and  duties  j  of  mankind  were  all 
thrown,  as  according  to  the  objection  they  must  be  thrown,  into  a  com- 
mon  stock  ;  there  would  be  little  or  no  good  done  to  any. 

The  mass  of  concerns  would  be  immense  ;  could  never  be  com- 
prehended by  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  could,  therefore,  never  be  ar- 
ranged into  any  order  or  method.  But,  without  such  arrangement, 
there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  what  would  be  necessary,  usefiil, 
or  desirable.  Without  such  knowledge,  the  interests  of  men  could 
never  be  so  disposed,  as  to  be  pursued  with  any  advantage.  With- 
out such  knowledge,  the  duties  of  men  would  never  be  wrought 
into  such  a  system,  as  to  be  understood  by  him,  who  directed  the 
efforts  of  others.  Much  less  could  they  be  understood  by  those, 
who  are  to  make  the  efforts ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  perform  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  society. 

A  small  mass  of  ideas  easily  becomes  too  complex  an  object  for 
the  mind  distinctly  to  comprehend,  until  the  ideas  are  arranged  in 
a  regular  scheme.  Without  such  arrangement,  the  human  capaci- 
ty is  too  limited  to  think  with  any  clearness,  or  success,  wherever 
the  objects  of  thought  are  even  moderately  numerous.  But,  in  the 
case  proposed,  the  number  of  objects  in  the  affairs  of  a  single  town 
would  be  exceedindy  numerous ;  and  would  wholly  surpass  the 
utmost  comprehension  of  man. 
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In  consequence  of  our  want  of  capacity  to  cooiprehend,  and 
methodize,  these  concerns,  they  would  lie  in  a  state  of  universal  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  and  all  would  of  course  go  to  ruin.  Instead 
of  the  good,  which  is  now  contrived,  and  done,  there  would  be 
comparatively  nothing  done,  or  contrived*  Instead  of  the  abund- 
ant food  and  raiment,  instead  of  the  comfortable  habitations,  the 
extensive  instructions,  and  the  multiplied  kind  offices,  now  furnish- 
ed by  mankind  to  themselves,  and  each  other ;  none  of  these  things 
would  be  supplied ;  nor  any  thing  else,  which  is  useful ;  nor,  in- 
deed, any  thing  else,  which  is  necessary*  Mankind,  on  the  contra- 
ry, would  be  houseless,  hungry,  and  naked  *,  and  in  endless  multi- 
tudes would  perish  with  famme,  heat,  and  frost* 

Besides,  every  kind  of  human  business  is  imperfectly  done,  and 
to  litde  purpose,  when  it  is  done  in  the  gross  ;  compared  with  what 
is  accomplished,  when  it  is  separated  into  parts,  and  these  are  sev- 
erally distributed  to  different  hands*  In  this  case,  the  whole  business 
is  rendered  simple,  easy  to  be  understood,  and  easy  to  be  accom- 

t)lished*  In  this  manner,  every  thing  is  done  much  more  expeditious- 
y,  and  more  perfectly.  Much  more  is,  therefore,  done,  and  that 
which  is  done,  being  better  done,  will  answer  a  much  better  purpose* 
Such  has  been  the  regular  progress  of  things  in  all  civilised  nations ; 
and  it  has  ever  borne  an  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  im- 

[)rovement*  The  business  of  hie  has  thus  been  actually,  and  sedu- 
ously,.  divided,  wherever  considerable  designs  have  been  skilfully 
carried  on.  In  this  manner,  the  effects  of  human  industry,  (or  the  bu- 
siness actually  done)  have  been  increased  beyond  what  the  most  san- 
fuine  mind  could  imagine*  One  man,  for  example,  to  whom  the  whole 
usincss  of  making  so  simple  a  thing,  as  a  pin,  was  allotted,  could 
hardly  finish  twenty  in  a  day.  Ten  men,  dividing  the  several  parts 
of  the  business  among  them,  can  easily  finish  more  than  forty-eight 
thousand.  What  is  true  of  this  subject  is  true,  in  different  de- 
ercos,  of  all  human  business ;  and  extends  to  the  ship,  the  manu- 
factory, and  the  farm,  with  an  influence,  generally  the  same* 

2dly.  /(  is  indispensable  to  the  accomplishment  cf  human  concerns^ 
that  the  division  of  hvman  industry  should  be  Voluntary. 

Force,  and  pleasure,  are  the  only  causes,  by  which  men  have 
been  induced  to  labour*  Under  a  free  government,  force  cannot 
be  applied  to  this  end  ;  nor,  except  very  imperfectly,  under  a  des- 
potic one.  Even  where  it  is  thus  applied,  it  is  so  far  unavailing, 
as  to  reduce  the  Cjuaniity,  and  value,  of  that  which  is  done  by 
slaves,  or  men  compelled  to  labour,  to  one  half,  one  third,  or  one 
fourth,  of  that  which  is  voluntarily  done  by  the  same  nunil>er  of 
freemen.  A  single  family,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  slaves,  will 
easily  consume  all  that  is  produced  by  the  labour  of  those  slaves : 
while  that  of  an  equal  number  of  freemen  would  amply  support 
five-and-twenty  families*  From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  tliat 
if  the  voluntary  industry,  now  exerted,  were  to  cease,  and  forced 
labour  to  be  substituted  for  it,  one  half,  two  thirds,  or  three  fourths, 
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6f  kuman  enjoyments,  now  famished  by  voluntary  industry,  would 
at  <oiice  be  lost  by  mankind. 

Industry  becomes  voluntary,  owfy  by  the  agreeablinuM  rftheem^ 
jflm/m&f^  cAoven  ;  w  on  account  of  the  reward  which  it  tecures  ;  or, 
whmt  f»  more  commonly  lAf  fact^  by  both.  Hie  nature  of  the  em- 
jfhymtnX  is  often  so  important  in  this  respect,  tliat  no  reward  caa 
ever  reconcile  many  persons  to  the  employments,  in  which  they 
are  placed  by  their  parents ;  or  induce  them  to  acquire  the  skiU, 
which  is  necessary  to  success.  Were  we  generally  forced  to  our 
emrployments,  we  ^KHild  find  this  generally  the  fact ;  and  the  whip 
would  be  almost  as  necessary  to  compel  our  industry,  as  it  ever  has 
been  to  compel  that  of  slaves.  Were  it  possible  to  manage  a 
w^ld  in  this  manner,  the  result  would  still  be  the  general  diffusion 
of  poverty,  suffering,  and  depopulation.  On  the  contrary,  plenty, 
ease,  and  comfort ;  nay,  convenience,  and  even  luxury,  are  the  re- 
gular result  of  voluntary  industry,  in  all  countries  enjoying  the 
common  blessings  of  Providence. 

8dly.  In  ihie  very  manner  God  has  divided  the  busines$  of  man' 
kind  'by  $eparating  them  into  families. 

By  the  separation  of  mankind  into  families  God  has  distributed 
their  busness  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  little  part  is  placed  in  every 
hand,  which  is  capable  of  managing  business  at  all ;  such  a  part, 
and  such  only,  as  each  can  easi^  comprehend,  and  easily  accom- 

Elish.     Human  business  is,  therefore,  so  divided  here,  that  it  can 
e  done  ;  and  done  with  ease,  expedition,  and  success. 
At  the  same  time,  the  division  is  perfectly  voluntary :  the  em- 

IJoyment,  in  every  case,  being  ordinarily  chosen  by  the  individual 
or  himself.  The  situation  also,  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  part- 
ner, with  whom  he  is  connected  in  life,  are  both  objects  of  his 
choice :  and  these  facts,  united  with  the  common  rewards  of  indus- 
try, furnish  all  the  reasons,  which  can  usually  exist,  to  render  it 
cheerful,  and  efficacious. 

This  division  is  the  best  possible,  because  it  is  the  simplest,  and 
the  easiest,  possible ;  the  result  of  mere  nature  ;  requiring  the  in- 
tervention of  no  force,  law,  or  human  contrivance  :  because  it  ex- 
tends throughout  the  world,  over  every  age  and  nation,  in  the  same 
easy  and  perfect  manner :  because  it  exists,  every  where,  through 
mere  propensity ;  without  any  contention,  and  without  any  difficul- 
ty. It  is  the  best,  because  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried;  and  has 
been  always  found  peacefully  and  happily  to  accomplish  the  end 
in  view.  No  attack  has  been  able  to  change  its  course  ;  no  circum- 
stances to  check  its  progress.  It  is  the  nest,  because  it  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  God  himself;  the  result  of  his  perfect  wisdom  and 
S>odness ;  and  an  honourable  proof  of  these  attributes  in  its  Au- 
or.  In  perfect  accordance  with  these  observations  it  has  ever 
proved  the  means  of  producing  necessaries  to  the  whole  race  of 
l^dam ;  comfort  and  convenience  to  most ;  and^  to  not  a  jnnall 
oumber,  wealth,  luyary,  and  splendour. 
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4thiy.  7%e  division  of  the  world  into  families  is  of  immense  utility 
to  mankind^  as  it  generates  Xatural  affection. 

Natural  afiection  is  solely  the  result  of  natural  relations  \  and 
almost  all  these  are  originated  by  the  family  state.  With  every 
other  distribution  of  mankind,  which  can  be  substituted  for  thiS| 
they  are  wholly  incompatible. 

The  importance  of  natural  afiection  to  the  human  race  is  incal- 
culable. It  resists,  in  a  great  degree,  the  tendency  of  mere  and 
absolute  selfishness ;  expands  and  softens  the  heart;  excites  and 
nourishes  sympathy  and  compassion  ;  and  prevents  the  world  from 
becommg  a  mere  seat  of  clashing,  violence,  and  cruelty.  The 
attachment,  which  natural  afiiection  forms  in  men  towards  the  mr  m- 
bers  of  their  famiUes,  ultimately  extends  itself,  also,  to  their  habit- 
ations, and  farms;  and  by  an  easy  process  reaches  their  country, 
laws,  government,  and  nation.  All  men,  without  it,  would  in  the 
end  become  mere  vagabonds  and  outcast«i,  thieves  and  robbers. 

To  prevent  these  evils,  it  would  seem,  God  implanted  in  us  this 
singiilar  propensity  of  our  nature:  a  ))ropensiiy  highly  useful, 
when  we  are  virtuous ;  and  indispensable  to  our  peace  and  com- 
fort, while  we  are  sinful.  In  the  absence  of  virtue,  it  is  the  only 
tie  which  efiiectually  binds  mankind  together. 

dthly  •  By  the  institution  of  families  preparation  is  effectually  made 
for  the  preservation^  support j  and  education  of  children. 

The  truth  of  tins  proposition,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ac- 
complished, will  naturally  be  the  themes  of  a  future  discourse,  in 
witich  I  prop<»e  more  extensively  to  handle  this  subject.  Suffice 
it  now  to  say, 'that  but  for  this  institution  childrei  would  neither  be 
loved,  nor  preser\'pd,  nor  educated.  The  substance  of  all  educa^ 
tion  is  the  establishment  of  good  habits.  Habile  extend,  alike^  to 
the  body  and  mind  ;  and  equally  influence  our  thoughts  and  afiec- 
tions,  our  language  and  conduct.  Without  them  nothing  in  the 
man,  character,  or  human  life,  is  efficacious,  permanent,  or  useful. 
To  establish  them,  therefore,  in  the  morning  of  life,  is  the  great 
business  of  all  wise  and  well-directed  education.  But  habits  are 
formed  only  by  the  frequent  and  long-continued  repetition  of  the 
same  measures ;  and  nothing  ever  becomes  habitual,  except  that, 
which  has  been  long  and  often  repeated.  To  accompUsh  such 
repetition,  nothing  will  suffice  but  the  steady  afifection  of  married 
parents :  that  is,  so  far  as  useful  and  moral  purposes  are  concern- 
ed. Of  course,  but  for  this  institution,  children  would  never  be 
habitually  trained  to  industry,  to  economy,  to  submission,  or  to 
^ood  order  ;  nor  to  sweetness  of  disposition,  tenderness  of  afiec- 
tion, amiableness  of  manners,  offices  of  kindness,  or  any  other 
useful  conduct.  Of  course,  when  they  were  not  left  to  perish, 
they  would  g^row  up  without  knowledge,  useful  principles,  or  use- 
ful habits;  without  the  knowledge,  or  love,  of  good  order;  without 
amiableness;  and  without  worth.  Of  course,  they  would  become 
mere  beasts  of  prey.    Not  only  would  dvUized  life,  with  all  it« 
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arts  and  improyements,  ¥rith  all  the  blessings  of  ratuwal  freedom 
and  good  i^vernment,  with  all  the  superior  blessing  of  morality 
nod  religion,  vanish  from  under  heaven ;  but  new  horrors  would 
be  added  to  the  society  of  savages.  The  world  would  become  one 
vast  den  ;  and  all  its  inhabitants  would  be  changed  into  wolves  and 
tigers. 

6thly.  Were  the  affairs  of  mankind  ihrcmn  together  in  a  commmi 
stockj  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  objector  ;  as  all  would  hunsj  thai 
every  man  was  entitled  alike  to  the  fruU  of  the  labours  of  ally  nam 
would  labour  J  except  for  the  present  momentm 

Neither  inclination,  nor  duty,  will  ever  prompt  any  man  to  labour 
for  another,  who,  while  equally  able,  will  not  labour  for  himselL 
That  inclination  will  not  produce  this  effect,  I  need  not  attempt  to 
prove  :  that  duty  will  not,  is  alike  the  decision  of  the  Scriptures  and 
Common  sense.  He  that  will  not  work,  neither  let  kirn  ssUy  is  equall j 
the  judicial  sentence  of  both. 

In  the  present  state  of  man,  amid  all  the  advantaees,  furnished 
to  industry  by  education,  habit,  example,  and  rewara,  the  nmnber 
of  idlers  is  not  small.  In  the  proposed  state,  it  would  include  the 
whole  number  of  the  human  race.  There  would,  thonefere,  be 
originally.^  no  disposition  to  labour.  Should  we,  however,  suppose 
some  tendencies  of  this  nature  to  exist ;  a  complete  discouragement 
would  be  thrown  on  all,  by  the  knowledge,  that  the  proper  reward 
of  every  industrious  effort  would  either  be  wholly  prevented,  or 
snatched  away  by  the  hands  of  those,  who  would  not  labour  at  all. 
Of  course,  mere  necessaries ;  such  as  food,  and  clothes,  and  habit- 
ations, and  fuel ;  would  be  provided  only  in  the  de|jee  which  ab- 
solute necessity  demanded,  even  by  those  who  were  industriously 
inclined.  What,  then,  would  become  of  the  rest  ?  Plainly,  where 
they  did  not  plunder,  they  would  perish. 

As,  therefore,  necessaries  only  would  be  provided,  and  even  these 
only  in  the  most  stinted  manner ;  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  comforts 
of  men  would  vanish  at  once.  All  the  blessings  of  civilized  Ufe ; 
its  knowledge,  arts,  refinement,  and  religion  ;  would  cease  to  exist 
There  would  be  neither  schools,  nor  churches :  for  none  would  be 
inclined,  nor  able,  to  build  them.  There  would  be  neither  instruc- 
ters,  nor  ministers  ;  neither  legilsators,  nor  magistrates.  Law, 
protection  and  justice,  learning  and  religion,  together  with  a  host 
of  blessings  which  they  lead  in  theirtrain,  would  visit  the  world  no 
more. 

7thly.  Ml  the  duties  of  man  respect^  especially j  the  objects  which 
he  best  knows  ;  those^  particularly^  which  are  most^  and  most  comi- 
monly^  within  his  reach;  and  to  which  he  can  most  frequently ,  and 
effectually y  extend  his  beneficence. 

Man  owes  more  to  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood ;  to  his  neigh- 
bours generally ;  to  the  town,  and  the  country,  in  which  he  lives  ; 
than  to  others.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  in  his  power  Co  do 
them  more  good ;  and  God  has  placed  him  where  he  is,  that  he  may 
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do  this  yery  good.  For  the  same  reason  he  owes  more  to  his  tmp. 
fitmilj ;  because  he  can  do  more  eood  to  the  members  •£  it,  than  to 
any  other  equal  collection  of  mankind* 

As,  therefore,  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  men  to  do  the 
most  good  in  their  power;  and  as  this  is  the  direct  dictate,  the 
^nuine  tendency,  of  Benevolence ;  so  it  is  certain,  that  the  divis* 
ion  of  mankind  into  &milies  furnishes  the  fiiirest,  and  the  only  fiBdr, 
foundation  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  in  a  successful  manner* 
On  any  other  supposable  man,  instead  of  increasing  the  efl^cy 
of  benevolence,  or  multiplying  the  enjoyments  of  mankind,  we 
should,  in  a  great  measure,  cramp  the  former,  and  destroy  die 
latter. 

REMARKS. 

'  1st.  Pmrn  these  cbservati<mt  it  is  evident j  that  no  objection  UsSf 
from  the  natttre  of  benevolence^  against  this  great  requisition  of  the 
Chnel.  •  I 

From  the  considerations  which  have  been  alleged  it  is  manifest^ 
that  the  arrangement  of  mankind  into  families  is  the  foundation  of 
more  possible,  and  more  actual  good,  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  any  other  means :  of  more,  if  man  were  perfectly  chaiDterestedi 
and  yet  possessed  of  his  present,  limited  capacity ;  of  incalculaUj 
more,  as  man  really  is ;  a  selfish,  fallen  creature.  At  the  same 
time,  infinitely  more  evil  is  prevented.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  has 
directed  the  eflforts  of  human  benevolence  in  the  oest  manner ;  and 
so,  that  they  ipay  be  truly  said  to  be  empkyed  with  the  highest 
advantage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  strongly  manifested  in 
fiutiishin£  every  Individual  of  the  human  race  with  so  desirable  a 
field  for  Uie  exercise  of  his  benevolence.  In  each  case,  this  field 
is  at  his  door ;  always  within  his  reach ;  easily  comprehended; 
necessarily  delightful ;  ever  inviting,  and  ever  rewaroing  bis  la* 
bours.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  sufficiently  wide  to  employ,  and  ex- 
haust, all  his  contrivance,  and  all  his  active  powers.  iNo  where  elat 
could  he  do  so  much  good :  and  the  utmost,  which  he  can  do,  can 
be  done  here.  This  field  is  also  provided  for  every  man,  Objecta 
of  beneficence  are  furnis|^ed  to  him,  of  course ;  and  for  all  taoae 
objects  an  efficient  bene&ctor  is  supplied.  Thus,  in  the  simpletl 
of  all  modes,  is  provision  effectually  made  for  the  beneficence  of 
all,  and  the  comf(»l  of  all. 

At  the  same  time,  this  happy  arrangement  becomes,  of  course, 
the  foundation  of  the  happiest  distribution  of  mankind  into  larger 
societies ;  and  the  means  of  uniting  to  them,  in  the  strongest  aM 
most  enduring  manner,  the  attachment  of  the  individusus.  Hep 
therefore,  whose  superior  powers,  and  opportunities,  enable  him  to 
extend  the  offices  of  gooa-will  beyond  this  litde  field,  has  one 
which  is  wider,  always  spread  around  him  ;  where  the  superior 
powers  may  always  be  advantageously  capployed.    This  more  e»- 
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tended  scene  of  usefulness  is  a  mere  appendage  to  the  other.  Were 
there  no  families,  there  would  be  no  country :  were  there  no  liith 
spheres  of  beneficence ;  there  would  be  no  great  one :  and  were 
good- will  not  exercised  first  towards  those  wno  are  near ;  it  would 
never  be  extended  to  those  who  are  distant.  The  kindness,  learned 
by  the  fireside,  and  practised  towards  the  domestic  circle,  is  easily 
spread  by  him  who  is  invested  with  sufficient  talents,  through  a 
Country,  or  extended  over  a  world. 

3dly.  TJuse  observations  clearly  show  the  folly  of  Godwin^ s  system 
of  human  perfectUtility. 

This  wretched  apostle  of  Atheism,  with  a  weakness  exceeded 
only  by  his  audacity,  has  undertaken,  in  form,  to  show  himself 
wiser  than  his  Maker.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  boldly  declared 
marriage  to  be  an  unjust  monopoly;  and  the  institution  of  families 
to  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  happiness  andperfectionof  man. 
Of  this  perfection  a  promiscuous  concubinage,  and  a  community  of 
labours,  and  of  property,  are,  in  his  opinion,  essential  constituents. 
Nor  has  the  whole  concurring  experience  of  mankind,  invariably 
opposed  to  his  doctrines,  been  sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  his 
dreaming  speculations  to  sober  thought,  and  the  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense*  This  system,  if  it  may  be  called  such ;  this  crude 
gathering  together  of  ideas  into  a  mob ;  he  professedly  founds  on 
the  doctrine  of  disinterested  good-will :  and  these  he  professes  to 
be  the  genuine  consequences  of  this  glorious  principle.  Were  they 
indeed  its  consequences,  every  good  man  would  be  struck  with 
amazement  and  horror:  for  they  would  undoubtedly  annihilate  all 
the  comfort,  peace,  and  hopes,  of  mankind.  That  Benevolence, 
which  is  the  only  virtue,  would  prove  the  most  fruitful  and  effica- 
cious cause  of  absolute  destruction  to  all  human  good :  and  its  glo- 
rious character,  instead  of  being  the  voluntary  cause  of  happiness, 
would  be  exchanged  for  that,  of  being  only,  and  fatally,  the  volun- 
tary cause  of  misery. 

Who,  for  example,  would  labour;  if  he  were  uncertain,  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  efforts:  much  more,  if  he  were  assured, 
that  he  should  not  enjoy  it?  What  multitudes  now  refuse  to  labour, 
when  completely  secure  of  all  its  products  ?  Were  this  stimulus 
to  industry  taken  away,  the  exertions  of /nan  would  terminate  in  a 
moment ;  and  the  world  would  become  the  seat  of  universal  inex- 
ertion  and  idleness.  The  food,  clothes,  and  other  comforts,  now 
brought  into  existence  by  the  toil  of  man,  are  barely  sufficient  to 
supply  his  immediate  wants.  All  the  food,  annually  produced,  is 
annually  consumed.  Multitudes  are  scantily  suppliea :  while  al- 
ways some,  and  in  particular  seasons  great  numbers,  even  in  in- 
dustrious and  fmitful  countries,  perish  with  hunger.  Suppose  half 
the  labour,  by  which  food  is  furnished,  were  to  cease.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  answer  cannot  be  mistaken.  Multi- 
tudes must  immedintely  die;  and  still  greater  multitudes  periah  by 
gradual  suffering,  and  lingering  w^ant.      The  young,  particularlyi 
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the  infirm,  the  feebler  sex,  together  with  all  those,  unaccustomed  to 
labour  at  all,  or  unacquainted  with  that  kind  of  Iaboui|  by  which 
food  is  produced,  must,  where  they  did  not  subsist  by  plundering 
others,  become,  speedily,  victims  to  famine*  Within  the  period  of 
a  single  generation,  the  present  population  of  the  ^lobe  would  be 
reduced  to  that  of  an  American  wilderness.  CAtna,  tndiaj  and 
Europe^  would  be  emptied  at  once.  The  arts  of  life,  the  knowledge, 
the  order,  the  safety,  the  refinement,  the  humanity,  the  morals,  and 
the  religion,  of  civilized  society  would  vanish ;  and  hunting,  and 
scouting,  and  pawawing,  be  substituted  in  their  stead*  The  regions, 
which  are  now  beautified  with  verdant  fields,  and  enriched  witn  lux- 
uriant harvests ;  whose  hills  and  plains  are  adorned  with  cheerful 
villages  and  splendid  cities ;  in  which  thousands  of  churches  invite 
mankind  to  the  worship  of  God;  and  ten  thousands  of  schools  al- 
lure their  children  to  knowledge  and  improvement;  would  become 
a  vast  Palagonian  desert,  gloomily  set  with  here  and  there  a  solitary 
weekwam ;  wandered  over,  at  times,  by  the  prowling  foot  of  a  sav- 
age ;  and,  when  undisturbed  by  the  warwhoop,  the  shrieks  of  ter- 
ror, or  the  eroans  of  suffering,  hushed  into  the  universal  sleep  of 
silence  and  death.  That  such  would  be  the  fact  is  certain,  because, 
where  property  has  for  a  length  of  time  continued  unsafe,  it  has 
all  regularly  existed* 

One  half  of  the  story,  however  dismal  the  recital  may  seem,  has 
not  yet  been  told.  The  very  savages  have  familie^;  and  provide 
for  them  with  no  little  care.  We  must  sink  below  the  Patagaman^ 
who  performs  this  duty^  to  find  either  the  character,  or  the  circum- 
stances, of  those,  who  do  noU  The  savages,  in  many  instances  at 
least,  are  chaste  ;  in  all,  are  Ihe  subjects  of  natural  affection :  and 
feel  strong  attachments  to  their  friends,  and  their  nation.  These 
means  of  comfort,  these  last  hopes  of  virtue,  the  philosopher,  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  proposes  to  destroy.  In  their  stead  he  leaves 
nothing,  but  the  fierce  and  brutal  passions  of  men,  sanctioned  by 
the  voice  of  philosophy,  and  legalized  by  the  decrees  of  legislar 
tion.  These  passions  and  appetites,  wholly  unrestrained,  because 
thus  legalized  and  sanctionea,  would  originate,  direct,  and  control,' 
all  the  future  conduct  of  men.  What  these  passions  would  dictate 
we  know,  from  what  they  have  always  dictated.  What  they  would 
accomplish  we  know,  from  what,  when  let  loose,  they  have  here- 
tofore accomplished.  If  any  man  is  at  a  loss  on  this  subject,  he 
may  find  a  faint  image  of  what  he  seeks  in  a  den  of  thieves,  or  a 
horde  of  banditti.  To  complete  the  picture,  let  him  cast  his  eye 
onward  to  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  and  a  sty  of  swine.  With  all  these 
objects  in  view,  he  would  find  a  faint  image  of  the  degraded,  fero- 
cious, guilty,  suffering,  state  of  this  miserable  world,  accomplished 
by  these  Godvnnian  means  of  perfection.  Virtue  itself,  therefore, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  this  writer,  would  become  the  cause  of 
ext^fminating  all  virtue  from  the  breast  of  man ;  as  well  as  of  root- 
ing all  enjoyment  out  of  the  present  world*  , 
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Sdty.  We  Alive,  Acre,  a  tpecimen  of  the  euccettf,  wnth  which  htmman 
fMosopky  directs  the  moral  cancems  of  mankind. 

The  Scriptnres  hare  required  as  to  /ove  our  ne^Mour  oi  ouT" 
nhee  ;  ana  have  directed  the  eq^plication  of  this  pnnciple  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  give  it  its  utmost  efficacy,  and  to  produce,  by 
means  of  it,  the  createstmassof  huioan  good.  "God,"  says  Dvy- 
4fcfi,  "  never  made  his  wori^  for  man  to  mend."  A  philosopher, 
hying  hold  on  this  principle,  and  understanding  it  only  in  the  gross, 
has  undertaken  to  oirect  its  application  anew ;  and  in  a  manner 
better  sinted  to  his  own  feelings.  The  consequence,  as  we  have 
seen,  is,  the  gold  is  changed  into  dross  in  a  moment ;  the  food  into 
poison.  That,  which,  as  the  Scriptures  taught  and  directed  it; 
nay,  that,  which,  left  to  itself,  to  its  own  inherent  tendencies,  would 
produce  nothing  but  happiness ;  would,  as  taught  by  this  infidel 
philosopher,  destrov  all  the  good  of  man.  The  benevolence  of 
the  Scriptures  would  make  heaven :  that  of  Godmin  would  produce 
a  hell.  Such  are  the  effects  of  human  philosophy,  when,  resisting 
the  ordinance  of  God,  and  forgetting,  that  the  fooliehute  of  God  u 
wiser  than  men,  she  boldly  interferes  with  the  system  of  his  truth 
and  providence.  The  scene  before  hev  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  ; 
fillea  with  life,  beauty,  and  happiness ;  brilliant  and  glorious  as  is 
the  heaven-devised  landscape ;  and  fraught,  as  Paradise,  with  evety 
fkmg  good  for  food^  or  pleasant  to  the  eye.  She  is  still  unsatisfied  with 
her  allotted  cdndition,  and  with  the  scneme  of  her  destined  enjoy- 
ment. Not  desirous  of  becoming,  but  conscious  of  having  already 
become,  as  gods^  knowing  good  and  evil^  she  puts  forth  her  pre- 
sumptuous hand ;  and,  resolved  to  add  to  her  stock  of  blessings 
such,  as  she  knows  to  be  prohibitedf  seizes  in  an  evil  hour  the  for- 
bidden good.  How  wonderful,  how  distressing  the  change !  In  a 
moment  the  fescinating  scene  has  vanished ;  and  paradise,  with  all 
ks  beauty,  happiness,  and  splendour,  has  fled  for  ever.  Where 
bloomed  the  tree  of  life,  and  flowed  the  waters  of  immortality, 
nothing  remains,  but  a  world  of  thorns  and  briarsj  an  immeasura- 
ble waste  of  sorrow  and  death. 


SERMON  LXXX. 

HiaBVKRATION. — ITS   ATTCITDANTS,— CONSISTBITCT  OP  BBnVO- 

LINCB   WITH   8EEKINO   SALVATION. 


BoMAJif  K.  6,  7. — YFJko  wUl  render  to  every  man  according  to  hi$  dud»  t   9V  fSktm, 
who  6y  paticni  conHnuanee  in  wett'doing  occk  fir  glorjf,  and  honour^  and  iaaatr 
ioMty,  tiemal  Kfi. 

IN  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  orufavauriie  objecHon  against 
the  doctrine  of  disinterested  Love :  viz*  J^we  are  reqtdred  to  lov$ 
i^thers  as  ourselves^  we  ought  to  do  as  much  for  them  as  for  ourselves  : 
particularlv,  we  ought  to  make  the  same  provision  for  them^  and 
their  families  J  which  we  are  bound  to  make  for  ourselves,  at^  out 
families. 

This  objection,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  is  so  £aLr  from  being 
grounded  in  truth,  or  from  being  a  general  conseauence  from  the 
ooctrine  of  disinterested  Liove,  that,  as  the  worla  is  constituted^ 
Love  dictates  the  contrary  conduct.  Disinterested  love  prompts 
those,  who  possess  it,  to  produce  the  greatest  mass  of  happiness  m 
their  power.  But  the  scheme  proposed,  instead  of  producing  mort 
happiness,  would  destroy  that,  which  now  exists,  aM  subvert  what* 
ever  is  desinlple  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

In  this  disburse,  I  proposMo  consider  another  plausible  objec* 
tion  against  this  doctrine,  vis.  that  we  are  commanaed  to  seek  eter* 
nal  life,  as  the  proper  reward  of  our  faith  and  obedience  ;  and  thai  this 
reward  is  promised  to  those,  who  believe  and  obey,  by  Ood  himself 
ms  command,  and  this  promise,  it  is  alleged,  being  given  bv  God 
himself,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  right.  That  we  ought^  therefore^  to 
seek  fir  everlasting  life,  must  of  course  be  admitted  But  this^  it  it 
asserted,  is  aiming  at  a  reward  ;  isa  conduct,  springing  from  self* 
love  ;  and  is  not  disinterested*  It  follows  then,  say  the  objectoo^ 
either  that  disinterested  love  is  not  required  in  the  Scriptures  ;  or  that 
the  requisitions  of  the  Scriptures  are  inconsistent  with  each  other* 
This  objection,  it  will  be  ooserved,  lies  in  the  conclusion  only.  The 
premises  are  just  and  true.  If  the  conclusion  follows,  I  will  give 
up  the  doctrine. 

Lord  Shafisbury  formerly  advanced  with  ^at  labour  and  pa* 
rade,  a  similar  doctrine ;  but  for  a  very  different  purpose.  ^  He 
maintained,  that  disinterestedness  is  virtue,  and  the  only  virtue* 
At  the  same  time,  he  denied,  that  it  could  consist  with  any  hope  of 
reward,  or  any  fear  of  punishment.  These,  he  decla]«[||  made 
virtue  mercenary,  mean,  and  selfish.  TVue  virtue,  according  to  hi$ 
scheme,  consists  wholly  m  doing  good  for  the  sake  of  that  good : 


,  -* 
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for  the  pleasure,  found  in  the  good  done^  considered  by  itself,  and 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  consequences  ;  without  any  regard  to 
advantages,  arising  from  ii,  or  to  disadvantages,  springing  from  the 
contrary  conduct. 

This  celebrated  writer,  it  is  true,  teaches,  elsewhere,  the  oppo- 
site  doctrine ;  and  asserts,  that  all  the  obligation  to  be  virtuous 
arises  from  its  advantages,  and  from  the  disadvantages,  attendant 
uponjoice;  and  that  such  advantages  are  a  great  security,  and  stuh 
port,  to  virtue.  These,  and  other  things,  of  the  like  nature,  he  de- 
clares with  no  less  confidence,  than  the  former  opinions.  It  would 
be  easy,  therefore,  to  refute  him  by  his  own  declarations.  But  this, 
though  it  might  answer  the  purjK)ses  of  mere  controversy,  would 
not  satisfy  a  Christian  audience.  Were  infidels  required  to  be 
consistent  with  themselves,  they  never  would  appear  in  the  field  of 
debate. 

The  conclusion,  which  Lord  Shafishury  drew  fh>m  his  princi- 

£les,  was,  that  the  Scriptures,  so  far  as  they  have  injlxunce,  anm'At- 
ite,  by  their  threatenings  and  promises,  all  virtue.  Hence  he 
inferred,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  his  own  view  irresistibly,  that 
the  Scriptures  cannot  be  the  word  of  God.  Both  these  views  of 
this  interesting  subject  are,  1  apprehend,  radically  erroneous,  and 
founded  in  false  and  imperfect  conceptions  of  diajjiterested  love. 

In  the  text  it  is  declared,  that  to  those,  who  by  patient  continu- 
ance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  God  will 
render^  as  a  reward,  eternal  life.     To  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality,  therefore,  is  in  a  high  degree  pleasing  to  God  ;  and 
must,  of  course,  be  truly  and  eminently,  virtuous  conduct.     If  this 
conduct  consists  with  disinterestcdnats,  and  arises  from  it ;  it  must 
be  acknowledged  on  the  one  hand,  that  disinterestedness  is  not 
impeached  by  the  objection,  already  recited ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  the  Scriptures,  while  they  require,  and  encourage,  us  to  seek 
eternal  life,  do  not  render  virtue  mercenary ;  nor  destroy,  nor  in 
any  degree  lessen,  either  virtue  itself,  or  the  obligations  to  virtue. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  direct  proof  of  this  doctrine,  it  ouglit  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  scheme  of  Lord  Shaft sbury  confutes  itself. 
His  favourite  doctrine  is,  that  virtue  consists  wholly  in  doing  good 
for  its  own  sake,  without  any  regard  to  any  advantage,  which  may 
follow  from  it ;  or  to  any  disadvantage,  which  may  arise  from  a 
contrary  conduct :  such  regani  being,  in  his  view,  a  destruction  of 
virtue.     Now  let  me  ask,  What  is  the  difference  between  doing 

S>od,  for  the  sake  o(  tfie  pleasure  attending  it^  and  doing  good  for 
e  sake  of  the  pleasure  following  it  ?  According  to  Lord  Shafts- 
bury,  virtue  consists  in  doing  good,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure, 
which  it  furnishes.  Suppose,  then,  the  virtuous  action  to  be  done 
now,  and  the  pleasure,  furnished  by  it,  to  be  enjoyed  an  hour  hence, 
or  o-morrow.  Would  it  be,  in  any  sense,  more  mercenary  to  do 
the  action,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  this  pleasure  an  hour  hence  ; 
or  to-morrow ;  supposing  the  pleasure  to  be  the  same ;  than  for 
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the  sake  of  enjoying  it  at  the  ttme,  when  the  action  is  dotte  f  Tht 
pleasure,  according  to  the  supposition,  i$  the  same  in  kind  and  dt^ 
grtt.  Can  it,  then,  be  any  more  or  less  virtuous,  to  be  thus  infltt^ 
enced  by  a  pleasure,  which  will  exist  an  hour  hence,  or  to-morroW| 
than  by  the  same  pleasure,  existing  at  the  present  moment  ? 

The  truth,  in  this  case,  undoubtedly  is,  that  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  virtuous,  to  be  influenced  in  the  same  manner  and  degree, 
by  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  pleasure,  found  in  the  same  ob^ 
ject,  whether  the  pleasure  is  to  be  experienced  at  one  tim^,  or  flt 
another.  The  naturt  of  the  pUasute^  which  is  enjoyed^  and  fAe 
nature  of  the  object j  whence  it  is  derived^  render  the  action,  in  which 
that  pleasure  is  sought,  either  virtuous,  or  not  virtuous.  }f  we 
take  pleasure  in  happiness  wherever  it  is  enjoyed,  and  in  promot- 
ing it  wherever  this  is  in  our  power ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  thil 
pleasure  is  proportioned  to  the  happiness  onjoyed,  or  promoted ;  ^ 
we  are,  of  course,  the  subjects  of  virtue ;  ana  that,  just  so  fieir,  as ' 
the  pleasure  is  experienced.  The  time,  at  which  it  is  experienced^ 
is,  here,  evidently  of  no  consequence ;  and  cannot,  even  remotely,  • 
afli'ct  the  subject.  If,  then,  it  is  mercenary,  mean,  and  selfish,  to 
be  influenced  by  this  pleasure,  expected  at  a  future  time  ;  it  is 
equally  selfish,  mean,  and  mercenary,  to  be  influenced  by  the 
same  pleasure,  expected  at  the  time  when  the  action  is  performed. 

That  the  pursuit  of  eternal  Tife  is  wholly  consistent  with  tht 
nature  of  disinterested  love,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  by  the  ' 
following  considerations. 

1st.  Uur  happiness  is  a  desirable  object ;  and  deserves  to  be  sought 
in  a  certain-4/egree. 

Our  happiness  is,  in  this  respect,  exactly  of  the  same  naturt  ' 
with  that  ot  others;  is  as  truly  desirable,  and  as  really  deserves  ti 
be  promoted,  as  that  of  any  created  beings  whatever.  In  wha^ 
ever  degree  it  exists,  it  ought  to  be  delighted  in:  in  whatever 
degree  it  is  capable  of  existing,  it  ought  to  be  desired.  As  the 
feet,  that  it  is  our  happiness,  renders  it  no  more  valuable  than  that 
of  others ;  so,  plainly,  it  does  not  render  it  at  all  less  valuable,  ft 
claims,  therefore,  to  be  promoted  on  the  same  grounds,  as  an^ 
other  happiness  of  the  same  value.  As  it  is  entrusted  to  our  own 
peculiar  care ;  it  demands  more  from  us,  as  that  of  others  does 
from  them.  For  ourselves  we  can  do  more  than  we  can  for  oClSk^ 
ers ;  and  this  of  course  is  our  duty. 

2dly.  Keither  our  present  nor  future  happiness  is  necessditih/  iiy^ 
consistent  with  that  of  others. 

All  the  good,  which  God  has  made  it  lawful  for  us  to  enjo^  kk 
this  world,  is  consistent  with  the  good  of  others.     Whenever  ttH  ^ 
promoted,  therefore,  there  is  a  direct  increase  of  the  general  hap^* 

Jiness.     To  produce  this  effect  is  the  ereat  duty,  and  dictate,  of 
enevolence  ;  and  must  of  course  be  right. 

Our  eternal  good  cannot  fail  to  be  consistent  with  the  good  rf 
the  universe.     Uod  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  sinned}  hU 
Vol.  II.  62 
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would  raikevj  that  he  would  repent  and  live.  Accordingly  he  hath 
commanded  all  men  every  where  to  repent.  What  he  has  thus 
commanded,  cannot  but  be  right  in  itself.  Accordingly  he  hath 
directed,  that  our  prayers  and  supplications  should  be  made  for 
all  men. 

What  the  Scriptures  thus  teach,  Reason  wholly  approves.  We 
are  all  made  capable  of  happiness.  This  capacity  was  not  eiven 
in  vain ;  but  was  intended  to  be  supplied*  Every  man,  who  thinks 
soberly  at  all,  feels,  and  acknowledges,  accordingly,  that  he  is 
bound  to  promote,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  the  happiness  of  every 
other  man,  both  present  and  future :  and  no  man  would  fail  to  be 
self-condemned,  if  he  were  to  indulge  a  wish,  or  even  a  willing- 
ness, that  any  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  should  be  miserable 
hereafter.     Nay,  indifference  to  this  subject  would  not  fail  of  being 

*•*  followed  by  severe  reproaches  of  conscience*  But  what  it  is 
^  the  duty  of  all  men  thus  to  wish,  and  to  seek;  what  no  man  can 
oppose,  or  regard  with  indifference,  without  guilt ;  it  is  peculiarly 
•his  duty  to  wish,  and  seek  for  himself;  both  because  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work  is  committed  to  him  by  his  Maker,  and 
because  this  work  can  be  done  by  him  more  effectually,  than  by 
any  other. 

3dly.   We  are  commanded  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ; 

,. . ,  that  is^  generally,  and  indefinitely,  as  well  as  ourselves  /  and  of 

f.      *  0    course  are  at  least  equally  required  to  love  ourselves  as  we  love  our 

:\^  neighbour, 

■I  The  rectitude  of  this  law  cannot  be  questioned  even  by  Lord 

Shaftsbury  ;  nor  can  he,  or  any  other  man,  deny,  that  it  exhibits 
'  ' .  to  us  disinterested  love  in  the  fairest  form,  and  the  strongest  man- 
ner. But,  as  has  been  already  shown,  we  are  bound  by  the  dic- 
tates both  of  reason  and  revelation  to  seek  the  future  and  eternal 
good  of  our  neighbour ;  to  desire  it,  and  to  promote  it,  as  far  as  is 
m  our  power.  By  this  veir  command,  then ;  the  law,  originally 
enjoining  benevolence  as  the  great  duty  of  intelligent  beings ;  a 
law,  to  which  Reason  unconditionally  subscribes ;  we  are  abso- 
lutely obliged  to  seek  our  own  eternal  life. 
.  4tnly .  Our  eternal  life  is  in  itself  an  immense  good. 
•  The  endless  h^ippiness  of  a  rational  being  is  of  more  value,  than 
can  be  conceived  by  any  finite  mind.  Within  a  moderate  period, 
it  will  amount  to  more,  than  all  the  happiness,  which  in  this  world 
has  been  enjoyed,  or  will  ever  be  enjoyed,  here,  by  all  its  inhabit- 
ants* Whatever  is  endless  admits  of  no  definite  comparison  with 
that  which  is  not.  But  the  happiness  of  a  future  state  is  not  end- 
less merely  ;  it  is  also  endlessly  increasing  ;  and  will  soon  rise  in 
'degree,  as  well  as  duration,  above  the  highest  human  comprehen- 
sion* Such,  of  course,  is  the  addition,  made  to  the  common  good 
of  the  universe,  whenever  the  eternal  life  of  an  individual  is  secured. 
To  neglect  the  pursuit  of  such  happiness,  as  this,  is  madness :  to 
oppose  it  is  malignity,  which  no  words  can  describe. 
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5thly«  EUmal  happiness  consists  in  eternal  disinterestedness,  and 
its  consequences* 

The  happiness  of  heaven  arises  from  the  disinterested  love  of 
God,  communicated  in  various  blessings  to  his  children ;  in  their 
disinterested  communications  of  good  to  each  other ;  and  in  the  en- 
joyment, derived  by  their  minds  from  the  exercises  of  virtue.  It 
IS  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  desirable  to  live  virtuous- 
ly here.  All  the  reasons,  which  operate  in  this  case,  render  it  at 
least  equally  desirable  to  live  virtuously  hereafter^  throughout  any, 
and  every,  period  of  duration,  in  which  such  a  life  may  be  enjoyed. 
It  is  by  all  men  acknowled^d,  that  it  is  useful  to  do  good  Aere, 
and  at  the  present  time*  He,  who  makes  this  acknowledgment, 
cannot  without  gross  self-contradiction  deny,  that  it  is  equally  use- 
ful to  do  good,  wherever  it  may  be  done,  and  at  every  future  period* 
If,  then.  It  is  proper ;  if  it  is  virtuous ;  to  desire,  and  to  seek,  to 
live  a  virtuous  life,  or  to  do  good,  in  the  present  world ;  it  is  equal- 
ly virtuous,  and  equally  proper,  to  desire,  and  seek,  to  do  the 
same  things  in  a  future  state  of  being.  All  the  labours,  then,  by 
which  we  may  possess  ourselves  of  such  a  life  in  the  present  world, 
must,  with  equal  propriety,  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  such 
a  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

But  it  is  not  only  desirable  and  proper,  that  we  should  do  this 
in  the  present  world ;  it  is  a  plain,  high,  and  indispensable  duty  ; 
and  in  a  sense,  the  sum  of  all  our  duty  /  so  far  as  this  worlclis  coq«    ' 
cerned.     It  cannot  but  be  perceived,  that  it  is,  in  the  same  sense, 
the  sum  of  all  our  duty,  with  respect  to  the  future  world. 

This,  howler,  is  far  from  bemg  the  amount  of  the  whole  truth 
concerning  this  subject.  As  much  as  eternity  exceeds  time;  as. 
much  as  perfect  virtue  excels  the  present  frail  character  of  gqod 
men,  here ;  as  much  as  endless  virtue,  as  much  as  endlessly  in- 
creasing virtue,  outruns  in  its  importance  the  transient  virtue  of 
this  momentary  life  -,  so  much  more  is  it  our  duty  to  seek  the  good  ^ 
of  a  future  life,  than  that  of  the  present.  Indeed,  man  lives  here, 
only  to  become  prepared  to  live  hereafter.  Our  whole  duty, 
therefore,  ought,  during  the  present  life,  to  be  performed  with  a 
supreme  reference  to  that  which  is  to  come. 

Thus  the  pursuit  of  eternal  good  is  so  far  from  being  opposed 
to  disinterestedness,  from  being  mercenary,  mean,  and  selnsh ;  |0 . 
far  from  destroying  the  nature  of  virtue,  or  lessening  its  oblintiotili^''. 
that  it  is  its  genuine  dictate;  its  spontaneous  tendency;  itir.iiiq||*" 
exalted  aim.     No  virtuous  mind,  if  properly  informed,  can  iaiL-W 
pursuing  this  object ;  and  no  object,  which  respects  ultimatelVililfi 
present  world,  can  call  forth  virtuous  exercises  of  so  elevated  iw'«. 
excellent  a  nature.  ♦  * 

6thly.  By  our  eternal  life  the  happiness  of  all  virtuous  beings  is 
greatly  increased* 

'  There  is  joy  in  heaven,  saith  our  Saviour,  over  one  sinner  thai 
r^ptnleth^  mort  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no 
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ftpentance*  Whatever  else  may  be  the  meaning  of  Christ  in  tUs 
passage,  it  is  unquestionable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  expe- 
rience a  real  joy  in  the  repentance  of  a  sinner.  Reason,  as  well 
as  Revelation,  clearly  teaches  us,  that  virtuous  beings  cannot  fail 
to  find  enjoyment  in  this  subject,  because  Repentance  is  an  exer- 
cise of  virtue,  and  the  means  of  securing  happiness.  In  the  future 
virtue,  and  future  happiness,  of  such  a  sinner,  the  same  beinn 
will,  at  all  times,  find  similar  enjoyment;  increasing  continuajfy 
in  degree,  as  these  objects  of  it  mcrease.  As  these  will,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  future  existence,  be  perfect ;  and  will  rise 
tiigher,  and  higher,  in  the  same  perfection  for  ever ;  so  it  is  plain,  the 
enjoyment,  found  in  them,  will  increase  throughout  every  succeed- 
ing period.  Thus  every  inhabitant  of  this  world,  who  secures  his 
own  eternal  life,  becomes  an  everlasting,  and  perpetually  increas- 
ing, benefit  to  the  virtuous  universe  ;  a  blessing,  which  no  words 
ean  describe,  and  whose  value  no  numbers  can  reckon.  Can  it  be 
aecessary  to  ask,  whether  it  is  virtuous  to  aim  at  this  character  ? 
7thly.  God  is  glortfitdy  whenevtr  we  stek,  and  obtain,  elemoZ 

When  Christ  was  bom,  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  sung. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest j  because  there  was  peace  on  earthy  and 
good'will  towards  men*  But  if  none  of  the  human  race  should  ex- 
perience this  good- will ;  that  is,  if  none  of  them  should  obtain  eter* 
ml  life;  the  |lory,  otherwise  springing  bom  this  source,  would  be 
prevented.  To  this  glory  of  God  every  person,  then,  who  secures 
eternal  life,  contributes,  by  accomplisning,  in  one  instance,  that, 
out  of  which  the  glory  arises.  The  glory  of  God,  in  this  case,  is 
a  loAoie,  made  up  of  the  individual  instances,  in  which  he  is  glorifi- 
ed. If  therefore,  no  individual  soueht  his  salvation,  none  would 
obtain  it ;  and,  if  none  obtained  it,  the  work  would  not  be  done  ^ 
and  the  ^lory  of  God,  in  this  important  particular,  would  not  be 
accompLshed.  How  important  it  is,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  dis- 
cerned from  these  facts :  that  God  sent  his  own  Son,  to  die,  that 
we  might  live  ;  and  his  Spirit,  to  renew  us,  that  we  might  become 
heirs  of  life. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  pursuit  of  eternal 
life  is  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  the  nature  of  disinterested  Love, 
that  it  is  one  of  its  primary  dictates  ;  a  conduct,  invariably  spring- 
ing from  its  influence  ;  and  that  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing, or  destroying,  virtue,  by  reouiring  this  conduct  of  us,  have  in- 
creased the  obligations  to  it,  anci  directed  i I  to  its  proper  end. 

Those,  who  make  the  objections,  contended  against  in  this  dis- 
course, have  in  my  view,  always  failed  of  distinguishing  between 
disinterestedness  and  uninterestedness.  The  distinction  between  them 
is,  however,  perfectly  clear,  and  incalculably  important.  To  be 
disinterested  is  to  be  without  a  selfish  interest  in  any  given  thing  or 
things  ;  to  be  uninterested  is  to  have  no  interest  in  them  at  all.  A 
diiinterested  man  matf  take  the  deqfest  interest  ia  any  Sttbjecl^  and^ 
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ike  deeper  tiu  irUereiij  the  more  disuUereited  he  may  ie*  IfU  «•► 
inlereiied  man  can  have  no  intertit  in  that  subject^  either  selfieh^  or 
benevolent.  To  be  absolutely  disinterested  is  to  be  absolutely  firee 
from  selfishness.  To  be  absolutely  uninterested  is  to  be  absolutely 
without  any  interest,  or  concern,  in  any  thing.  A  perfectly  disin* 
terested  man  would  experience  a  supreme  delight  in  the  perfect 
happiness  of  the  universe.  A  perfecdy  uninterested  man,  if  we  can 
suppose  such  an  one  to  exist,  would  ieel  no  concern  in  any  happi* 
ness  whatever.  The  reason,  why  these  terms  have  been  suppo* 
sed  to  denote  the  same  thing,  may  have  been,  that  the  word  m- 
TKRESTED  U  frequently  opposed  to  each  of  them*  This  word  origin- 
ally denotes  the  concern^  which  we  feel  in  any  thing  ;  but  has  lon|^ 
been  figuratively,  and  very  commonly,  used  to  denote  a  telfisn 
concern ;  probably,  because  the  interest,  which  the  human  heart 
feels  in  most  things,  is  so  generally  a  selfish  interest. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  contend,  that  there  is  not  a  real  and  great 
pleasure^  found  in  the  exercises  of  virtue  ;  nor  that  the  virtuoiu  mem 
does  not  always  experience  this  pleasure  in  such  exercises  ;  and  thai^ 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  virtue  ;  nor  that  this  is  not  a  proper  motive 
to  engage  him  to  these  exercises. 

The  true  nature  of  virtue  is  well  described  in  this  definition : 
the  love  of  doing  good ;  or  the  love  of  promoting  happiness*  In  all 
the  good,  therefore,  which  is  done  by  ourselves,  or  others,  and) 
of  course,  in  all  that  is  enjoyed  by  ourselves  or  others,  whenever 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  some  greater  good,  virtue  delights  of 
course.  In  its  own  proper  nature,  it  aims  at  such  good ;  and  for 
such  it  labours,  whoever  is  to  be  the  recipient.  Its  true  excel* 
lence  lies  in  thk :  that  it  is  the  voluntary ^  and  only  source  ofhappi^ 
ness  m  the  unvoerse.  In  aiming  at  our  own  happiness  there  is  no 
necessary  selfishness.  Selfishness  consists  in  a  preference  of  our* 
selves  to  others,  and  to  all  others  \  to  the  universe,  and  to  God* 
This  is  sin  ;  and  all  that  in  the  Scriptures  is  meant  by  sin.  In  * 
every  individual  sin,  this  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  the  essen* 
tial  and  ^ilty  character.    Thus  sensuality  is  the  desire  of  8el£» 

¥'atification,  at  the  expense  of  any,  and  all,  other  happiness* 
bus  ambition  is  the  desire  of  aggrandizing,  and  avarice  tne  de- 
sire of  enriching,  ourselves,  in  preference  to  the  interests  of  all 
others.  From  this  spirit  arises  all  our  opposition  to  God,  and  all 
our  injustice  to  his  creatures.  He,  who  has  seriously  and  entirely 
preferred  God  to  himself,  or  the  igood  of  the  universe  to  his  own 
private,  separate  good,  has,  in  the  complete  sense,  become  vir* 
tuous. 

God  wills  our  happiness.  It  is  therefore  right,  it  is  virtuous,  in  us 
to  seek,  and  promote  it,  both  here  and  hereafter.  In  this  conduct 
there  is  no  selfishness.  We  do,  indeed,  commonly  pursue  it,  in 
preference  to  that  of  all  others.  Such  a  pursuit  of  it  is  sinful ;  and 
Ike  spirit,  with  which  we  pursue  it,  is,  by  turns,  every  sinfiil  pas- 
^n  and  appetite,  and  the  source  of  every  evil  purpose  and  effort. 
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towards  God  and  our  fellow-creatures.  Our  pride,  impiety,  rebel- 
lion, and  ingratitude ;  oift*  self-dependence,  our  impatience,  and 
murmuring,  under  the  government  of  God ;  are  afl  only  differ- 
ent forms  of  this  disposition*  The  parsimony,  fraud,  and  oppres- 
sion, of  the  Miser;  the  envy,  intrigues,  conquests,  and  butcheries, 
of  Ambition;  the  rapacity,  injustice,  and  cruelties,  of  Despotism; 
the  sloth,  lewdness,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness  of  the  Sensualist; 
Ae  haughtiness,  wrath,  revenge,  and  murders,  of  the  Duelhst ;  are 
nothing  but  selfishness,  appearing  in  its  true  nature,  and  genuine 
operations. 

REMARKS. 

In  these  observations  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  havoc^  whkh 
philosophy  has  made  of  divine  subjects^  and  of  the  great  interests  of 
man. 

Few  writers  have  been  more  admired,  and  applauded,  than  Ijord 
Shafisbury;  and,  among  all  his  writings,  none  imve  been  more  ap- 
plauded, than  the  Work,  in  which  the  doctrine,  opposed  by  me,  is 
taught.  Yet  in  this  work  we  are  informed,  that  to  have  any  regard 
either  to  future  rewards  or  punishments,  is  mean  and  mercenary ; 
and,  of  course,  instead  of  being  virtuous,  or  consisting  with  virtue, 
is  only  criminal.  It  must,  threrefore,  be  odious  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  and  the  proper  object  of  his  wrath  and  punishment.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  writer  informs  us  directly,  that  ^'  all  reference,  either 
to  future  rewards  or  punishments^  lessens  and  destroys  virtue,  and 
diminishes  the  obligations  to  be  virtuous.^^  The  anger  of  God 
against  a  sinner  is  a  dreadful  punishment.  The  approbation  of 
God,  and  his  consequent  love,  are  glorious  rewards.  But  to  re- 
gard this  anger,  to  be  afraid  of  it,  to  seek  to  avoid  it,  is,  according 
to  Lord  Shcftsbury^  mean  and  mercenary,  odious  and  wicked.  The 
contrary  conduct  must,  of  course,  bear  the  contrary  character.  It 
must  be  honourable  and  generous,  spirited,  amiable,  and  virtu- 
ous, to  disregard  the  divine  anger;  to  have  no  fear  of  God  before 
our  eyes  ;  and  willingly  to  become  the  objects  of  Infinite  indigna- 
tion. Equally  mean  and  mercenary,  and  therefore  equally  hateful 
and  guilty,  is  it,  in  the  eyes  of  this  writer,  to  prize  the  approbation 
of  God;  to  desire  an  interest  in  his  love;  or  to  seek  the  attain- 
ment of  either.  Of  course,  to  disregard  both  must,  according  to 
this  scheme,  be  virtuous,  honourable,  and  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion. The  real  nature  of  all  conduct  God  cannot  but  know  intui- 
tively;  and,  without  injustice,  cannot  fail  to  regard  it  according  to 
its  real  nature,  and  treat  the  subjects  of  it  as  they  actually  merit. 
{Jence,  as  he  cannot  but  discern  the  meanness  and  mercenariness, 
the  odiousness  and  guilt,  of  those  who  dread  his  anger,  and  seek 
to  avoid  it;  who  prize  his  approbation;  and  love,  and  labour,  to 
obtain  them;  he  is  bound,  he  cannot  fail,  to  punish  them  for  this 
criminal  conduct.    As  he  equally  disceris  the  virtue  of  those,  who 
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disregard  fais  anger,  approbation,  and  love ;  he  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ward them. 

If  God  is  angry  with  any  of  his  Intelligent  creatures  ;  it  is  un- 
doubtedly  with  those,  who  have  broken  his  law.  That  he  has 
given  a  law  to  mankind,  Lord  Shafishury  himself  acknowledges  \ 
nor  does  he  deny,  that  mankind  have,  in  sdme  instances,  broken 
this  law.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  denied  with  common  decency. 
In  this  law,  whatever  it  be,  his  pleasure  is  expressed,  and  enjoined, 
as  the  rule  of  duty  to  rational  beings.  This  rule  is,  in  his  view, 
and  therefore  in  fact,  a  wise,  just,  and  good  rule  for  the  direction  of 
their  conduct.  Conformity  to  it  is  conformity  to  what  is  wise,  just, 
and  good  ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  virtue,  or  excellence  of  charac- 
ter :  while  disobedience  to  it  is  opposition  to  what  is  wise,  just,  and 
food ;  or,  in  other  words,  sinfulness  and  turpitude  of  character. 
Ivery  law,  and  this  as  truly  as  any  other,  annexes  a  reward  to 
obedience,  and  a  punishment  to  disobedience  ;  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  a  law.  But  to  regard  either  this  reward,  or  this  punishment, 
is,  according  to  Lord  Shaftshury^  to  be  mean  and  mercenary ;  and 
so  far,  therefore,  ceasing  to  be  virtuous.  If  this  reward  and  pun- 
ishment are  to  have  no  ir^uence  on  mankind ;  they  are  nugatory ; 
and  God  has  merely  trifled  with  his  creatures,  in  annexing  mem  to 
his  law.  If  they  are  to  have  influence  on  mankind;  the  influence 
is  merely  such,  as  to  destroy,  or  at  least  lessen,  both  virtue,  and 
the  obligations  to  it.  God,  who  sees  this  to  be  true,  if  it  be  truth, 
has,  therefore,  in  annexing  them  to  his  law,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
influence  mankind  by  them,  attempted  to  destroy,  or  lessen,  virtue, 
and  to  diminish  their  obligations  to  be  virtuous. 

Further ;  as  without  rewards  and  penalties  no  law  can  exist ;  it 
is  evident,  that  God  cannot  make  a  law,  in  which  he  must  not,  of 
course,  either  merely  trifle  with  his  creatures,  or  destroy,  or  lessen 
virtue,  and  diminish  their  obligations  to  be  virtuous. 

The  reward,  promised  to  obedience  in  this  and  every  other  law, 
is  happiness ;  and  the  punishment  threatened  to  disobedience,  is 
suflfering,  or  misery.  To  desire  the  happiness  of  every  rational 
being,  and  our  happiness,  as  truly  as  that  of  oihers,  is  the  genuine 
dictate  of  virtue;  and  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  such  oeings. 
It  is  the  duty,  then,  of  every  other  rational  being  to  desire  our 
happiness  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason  :  it  is  in  itself  desirable.  Ac- 
cording to  Lord  Shaftshury^  then,  we  cannot,  without  being  mean 
and  mercenary,  desire  that,  which  all  other  rational  beings  are 
bound  to  desire,  and  which  in  itself  is  desirable. 

To  he  virtuous  J  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  meritorious^  or  to  deserve 
a  reward;  and  is  the  only  real  desert  in  the  universe.  The  reward 
which  virtue  deserves,  is  such  treatment,  as  is  a  proper  retribution 
to  virtuous  conduct;  such  a  kind,  and  measure,  of  happiness,  as  it 
becomes  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness,  of  the  lawgiver  to  com- 
municate, as  a  proper  expression  of  his  approbation  of  that  con- 
duct.    To  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  this  happiness,  although 
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die  very  tlnng  which  bis  virtue  has  deserved,  and  which  God  has 
pronounced  to  be  its  proper  reward,  is,  according  to  this  scheme, 
to  become  mean,  and  mercenary,  and  mideserving  of  the  reward 
Hself.  The  rewaid  is  holden  out  by  God,  to  encourage  his 
creatures  to  be  virtuous.  In  doing  this,  according  to  Lord  Shafts* 
twryj  he  dtseourages  vfartue,  and  lessens  their  obligations  to  be  vir- 

tuotis. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  original  good;  enjoyment^  and  deliverance 
from  setting  ;  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  danger  ofsuffer^ 
mg.  These  two  are  the  only  possible  objects  of  desire  to  percip- 
ient beings ;  and  to  Intelligent  beinj^,  as  truly  as  any  others. 
When  virtue  itself  is  desired,  it  is  desired  only  ior  the  en^jyment 
which  it  furnishes.  Were  there  no  such  objects  in  the  universe, 
tfiere  would  be  no  such  thing  as  desire ;  and  conseauently  no  such 
thing  as  volition,  or  action.  Percipient  beings,  and,  among  them, 
Intelligent  beings,  would  be  as  aosolutely  inactive,  as  so  many 
lumps  of  matter.  But,  according  to  Lord  Shaftslmnf^  to  regard 
future  enjoyment,  or  misery^  and,  for  the  very  same  reasons,  to  re- 

Srd  them  when  present^  is  to  be  mean  and  mercenarv,  and  to  cease 
»m  being  virtuous.  He,  who  regards  them,  therefore,  cannot  be 
virtuous :  he,  who  does  not,  must  of  course  be  a  block. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  to  regard  enjoyment  and  sufferings  whenprts* 
eni  to  our  view^  is  physically  imposstble.  In  oroer  to  oe  virtuous, 
then,  we  must,  in  every  instance,  accomplish  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. 

Finally ;  a  moral  government  is  entirely  founded  on  motives.  All 
motives  are  included  in  the  two  kinds  of  good,  mentioned  above. 
In  every  moral  government  these  motives  are  presented  to  the  sub- 
jects oi  it,  by  the  law  on  which  it  is  founded,  in  the  forms  of  re- 
ward and  punishment;  both  necessarily  future  to  obedience,  or 
disobedience.  On  the  influence,  which  these  motives  have  upon 
the  moral  character  and  conduct  of  subjects,  all  moral  government 
rests ;  nor  can  any  such  government  exist,  for  a  moment,  without 
them.  But  to  be  influenced  by  them  is,  in  every  subject  of  such 
government,  according  to  this  scheme,  mean  and  mercenary.  God^ 
therefore^  in  establishing  a  moral  government  over  intelligent  crea- 
tures^ has  directly  endeavoured^  by  his  authority^  to  render  them  mean 
and  mercenary  ;  onrf,  so  far  as  this  influence  extends^  has  prevented 
them  from  being  virtuous. 

It  is,  I  presume,  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  further.  More 
strikingi  or  more  conclusive,  evidence  cannot  be  given  of  the  havoc 
made  by  Philosophy  in  the  moral  system.  If  the  doctrines  of  one 
of  her  most  admired  votaries  end  in  these  consequences ;  what  ab- 
surdities are  we  not  to  expect  fh>m  Philosophers  of  every  inferior 
order? 
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JoHto  xiii.  ^— yff  new  cmninmndmeni  1  give  iinfo  yow,  thai  y  l^vc  one  msiker, 

IlSUhe  three  preeeding  discourses,  I  have  considered  thejfatwt 
of  E99ngeUcal Benevolence  f  and  the  two  principal  Objectiam  agaimt 
die  doctrine^  which  teaches  the  existence^  and  explains  the  nature  of 
this  attribute.  At  the  present  time,  I  propose  to  eiamine  the  LaM 
of  those  characteristics^  which  were  mentioned  as  Attendants  on  Rt^ 
generation :  viz*  Brotherly  Love  ;  or  the  Love^  which  is  dtu  to  the 
disdples  of  Christ, 

Commentators  have,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  considered 
this  command  of  Christ  as  merely  enjoining  benevolence.  They 
observe,  that  it  is  called  neio,  not  because  it  had  not  been  given 
before ;  for,  they  say,  it  had  been  published  by  Moses,  and  other 
-writers  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  because  of  its  peculiar  ezceU 
tence :  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Hebrews  customarily 
denoted  the  peciuiar  excellence  of  a  thing  6yW^/ti9;  it  new.  Widh 
this  view  of  the  subject  I  cannot  accord.  The  command,  given  to 
the  Apostles,  and  by  consequence  to  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  to 
love  one  another ,  was  notjjjj^  my  view,  published  by  Moses,  nor  by 
any  of  the  succeeding  PropheU.^  Certainly  it  was  not  published  in 
form.  There  is  not  m  the  Old  Testament,  at  least  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  in  it,  any  command,  reauiring  eood  men  to  love  each 
other  as  good  men.  The  general  oenevoience  of  the  Gospel  to- 
wards all  men,  whether  friends  or  enemies,  is,  indeed,  abundantly 
enjoined  both  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  But  this  benevolence 
regards  men  merely  as  Intelligent  beings,  capable  of  happiness; 
and  is  itself  the  love  of  happiness,  as  heretofore  explained.  The 
Love,  required  in  the  text,  is  the  Love  of  good  men,  as  such}  as  the 
followers  of  Christ ;  as  wearing  his  image ;  as  resembling  him  in 
their  moral  character.  This  Love,  in  modern  language,  is  caUed 
Complacency^  or  the  Love  of  virtue.  Instead  of  being  Benevoleno^^ 
it  is  a  delight  in  that  benevolence ;  and  is  directed  not  towank 
the  happisuss  of  Intelligent  beings,  but  towards  the  virtue  of  good 


A  command,  enjoining  this  Love,  was,  I  think,  never  given  ia 
form,  before  Christ  gave  it  in  the  text ;  and  was,  therefore,  new  in 
the  proper  sense  at  that  time.  That  it  is  not  called  new  on  account 
of  its  superior  excellence,  will  be  reasonably  believed,  if  we  i^ 
member,  that  Christ  in  no  other  case  applies  the  epithet  in  this 
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ner ;  that  the  fini  and  great  command  of  the  lam  is  still  more  ex- 
cellent; as  is  also  the  second}  which,  while  it  may  be  considered  as 
implying  this  affection,  enj<nns  directly  that  universal  good-will, 
which  is  the  object  of  brotnerly  love,  and  the  voluntary  source  of 
all  happiness. 

^'  But,"  it  is  said,  ^5^.  John  expressly  declares  this  command- 
ment of  Christ  not  to  be  new  in  the  proper  sense.''  1  John  ii.  7, 
Brethren,  I  write  unto  you  no  new  commandment ;  hut  an  old  Com- 
mandmentj  which  ye  had  from  the  beginning.  Without  inquiring 
what  St.  John  intends  here  by  the  phrase,  from  the  beginmng,  it 
may  be  justly  observed,  that  this  passage  hBis  no  reference  to  the 
subject  in  question.  The  command,  of  which  he  speaks,  is  iri  the 
preceding  verse  expressed  in  these  words :  He  that  aaith  &e  Mdeth 
m  him  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he  walktd.  It  will  not 
be  pretended,  that  this  is  the  command  in  the  text. 

In  the  eighth,  that  is,  the  following  verse,  St.  John  declares  the 
command  in  the  text  to  be  a  new  commandment.  Again,  a  new 
commandment  write  I  unto  you.  What  the  new  coimnand  is,  to 
which  he  here  refers,  is  evident  from  the  two  following  verses.  He 
that  saith,  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  m  darkness 
even  until  now.  He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light ; 
and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him*  The  Apostle  does 
not,  indeed,  recite  any  command  in  form ;  but,  in  the  phrases,  he 
that  hateth,  and  he  that  loveth,  his  brother,  he  shows  decisively,  that 
he  refers  to  the  command,  enjoining  this  love,  and  forbidding  this 
hatred  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  command  in  the  text.  But  the 
command,  to  which  he  refers,  he  declares  to  be  a  new  command- 
ment. ^ 

There  is,  however,  another  passage  in  this  writer,  which,  at  first 
view,  appears  to  be  less  easily  reconcileable  with  my  assertions. 
It  is  this  :  And  now  I  beseech  thee,  Lady,  not  as  though  I  wrote  a 
new  commandment  imto  thee,  but  that  which  we  had  from  the  begin- 
ning,  that  we  love  one  another.  2  John  5.  That  St.  John  here  re- 
ferred to  the  general  benevolence,  required  in  the  second  command 
of  the  morallaw,  is,  I  think,  clearly  evident  from  the  following 
verse  :  And  this  is  love,  that  we  keep  his  commandments.  This  is 
the  commandment,  that,  as  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning,  ye 
should  walk  in  it.  The  love,  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  the  Elect 
lady,  in  the  preceding  verse,  he  himself  explains  in  this.  And  this 
is  love,  that  we  keep  his  commandments.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  The 
love,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  the  disposition,  with  which  we 
keep  the  commandments  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  general 
benevolence,  enjoined  by  the  law."  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
same  thing,  has  expressed  the  same  sentiment  more  clearly,  as  well 
as  more  concisely,  Rom.  xiii.  10,  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
•  Having,  as  I  hope,  removed  all  the  objections,  of  any  import- 
ance, against  die  interpretation  of  the  text,  adopted  above ;  1  shall 
now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  this  attribute. 
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L  Brotherly  Love  is  an  affection^  differing  in  many  retpeeUfrom 
Benevolence. 

Thus,  for  example,  Brotherly  Love  is  confined  to  good  men  as 
its  objects :  whereas  Benevolence  extends  to  all  mankind.  Broth- 
erly love  respects  only  the  moral  character  qf  its  objects :  Bene- 
volence, their  existence  and  capacity.  Brotherly  Love  is  the  love  of 
the  virtue ;  Benevolence,  of  the  happiness ;  of  tnose  who  are  loved. 
Benevolence  is  virtue  absolutely,  or  universally :  Brotherly  love 
is  only  a  branch  of  that  virtue.  Benevolence  exists,  and  ope- 
rates, towards  those  who  have  no  virtue ;  and  was  thus  exercised 
by  God  towards  beings,  totally  lost  and  depraved ;  viz.  towards 
mankind,  while  wholly  under  the  power  of  sin.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, it  is  exercised  by  good  men  towards  sinners ;  and  towards 
such  sinners,  as,  by  bemg  enemies  to  them  on  account  of  their 

goodness,  prove,  that  there  is  no  goodness  in  themselves.  Brotherlv 
>ve  is  exercised,  and  is  capable  of  being  exercised,  only  towards 
virtuous  men ;  and  towards  them,  on  account  of  their  virtue  only* 
Benevolence,  being  virtue  in  the  absolute  sense,  must  exist,  before 
it  can  be  loved.  Brotherly  Love  is  the  love  of  that  Benevolence,  or 
of  virtue,  after  it  is  known  to  have  existed. 

According  to  these  observations  we  find  these  affections  clearly, 
and  abundantly,  distinguished  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  Benevo- 
lence is  called  A/a«^,  throughout  the  New  Testament ;  and,  as 
exercised  particularly  towaras  Mankind,  is  termed  ^iXov^f dnna: 
Acts  xxviii.  2.  Titus  iii.  4.  Brotherly  love  is  called  *iXoiilk\(piat 
Rom.  xii.  10.  1  Thess.  iv.  9.  Heb.  xiii  1.  2  Peter  i.  7.  Love 
to  the  Brethren,  or  Brotherhood,  A6s\^ornSj  is  enjoined  in  various 
places  as  a  peculiar  dutyii^Thua,<S<.  Peier^  in  his  second  Epistle  i. 
7,  says,  Add  to  your  faith  virtue^  or  resolutiony  &c. ;  to  godliness 
Brotherly  Love,  <f»iXa^s>uq)iav  ;  and  to  brotherly  love  charity,  Ayasnptj 
benevolence.  Were  Brotherly  Love  the  same  with  Benevolence, 
St.  Peter  would  certainly  not  have  directed  Christians  to  add  Bene- 
volence to  itself.  Nor  would  he  here  have  called  the  same  thing 
by  different  names,  and  thus  perplexed  his  readers,  merely  for  the 
take  of  rounding  a  period. 

Other  directions  generally  resembling  this,  are  given  us  abund- 
antly in  the  New  Testament. 

if.  Brotherly  Love  is  the  love  of  Good  men. 
To  prove  this,  I  observe,  that  the  Brethren,  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  always  disciples  of  Christ.  This  name  Christ 
himself  gave  them  in  form.  In  Matt.  xii.  46,  we  are  told,  that  his 
mother  and  his  brethren  came,  desiring  to  see  him.  Upon  receiving 
notice  of  this  fact  from  one  of  the  company,  he  replied.  Who  is  mj/ 
mother,  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  Then  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
towards  his  disciples,  and  said.  Behold  rny  mother  ana  my  brethren  : 
for  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  the 
same  is  my  brother,  my  sister,  and  mother.  In  Luke  viii.  21,  where 
the  same  story  is  recorded,  luswotds  are,  JH^fiipfA^r  ami  i^ 
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tm  ar$  tk^t  wk»  hear  ike  word  of  God  and  do  ii.  Again,  Matt, 
zxiii.  8,  he  says,  Be  ye  not  called  Itabbij  for  one  is  your  MaHoTf 
foen  Chriitf  and  all  ye  are  brethren. 

Iq  iliese  passages,  Christ  has  declared,  that  his  disciples  are  his 
brethren ;  tnat  these  are  composed  of  such  as  hear,  and  obey,  the 
word  of  God ;  and  tAt  all  such  persons  sustain  this  character. 

From  him  the  Apostles  took  this  phraseology,  and  continued  it 
through  their  writings. 

For  whom  he  dia  foreknow^  he  also  did  predesiinaie  to  be  con^ 
formed^  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  thefirst'^om  of 
fiaiw  brethren.    EUxn.  viii.  29. 

To  the  spints  and  faithful  brethren  m  Christy  who  are  at  Colossem 
CoLi.  3. 

I  charge  you  by  the  l/>rd^  that  this  Eipistle  he  read  unto  all  the 
koly  brethren.     1  Thess.  v.  37. 

These  passages  from  St.  Paul^  selected  out  of  a  multitude  of  the 
fame  import,  are  ample  proofs,  that  he  used  the  language  of  Christ 
in  the  same  sense.  Peter ^  James,  and  John,  use  the  same  language. 
It  is  therefore  completely  evident,  that  the  Brethren,  spoken  of  ap- 
propriately in  the  New  Testament,  are  Christ's  disciples ;  ara 
saints ;  are  faithful ;  are  holy  ;  are  such,  as  have  been  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit  of  CTace.  In  tnis  character  only  are  thev  constitute! 
the  objects  of  brotherly  Love :  the  character  itself  bein^  the 
thins,  which,  in  them,  is  required  by  Christ  to  be  loved.  It  is  in* 
deed  true,  now,  as,  formerly,  that  all  who  are  of  Israel  are  not  Israel. 
Some,  who  appear  to  be  Christ's  disciples,  are  not  really  his  dis* 
ciples.  But  smce  our  limited  minds  are  unable  to  distinguish  ap« 
pearance  from  reality,  God  has  commanded  us  to  govern  both  our 
views,  and  our  conduct,  by  appearance.  So  long,  then,  as  men 
appear  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  we  are  bound  to  regard,  and 
particularly  to  love,  them  as  his  disciples. 

III.  Brotherly  Love  is,  therefore,  an  affection,  directed  towards 
the  Virtue  of  those,  whom  we  love  :  in  other  words,  it  is  Complacent 
cy  in  Virtue. 

In  the  exercise  of  Benevolence,  we  love  others,  whenever  we 
wish  them  to  bo  happy  ;  and  in  this  manner  we  love  our  enemies, 
and  wicked  men  universally,  however  destitute  of  moral  goodness. 
Our  benevolence  will,  indeed,  be  particularly  exerted  in  desiring 
earnestly,  that  they  may  become  virtuous,  in  order  to  their  happi- 
ness ;  but  we  cannot  approve,  nor  love,  their  moral  character ;  be- 
cause, by  the  supposition,  it  is  wholly  sinful,  and  therefore  alto- 
gether odious. 

In  the  exercise  of  Brotherly  Love,  on  the  contrary,  we  approve, 
and  love,  the  moral  character  of  all,  whom  we  love :  delignting  in 
their  holiness,  as  an  excellent  and  desirable  object.  As  we  ap« 
prove  of  the  character  of  Christ  himself;  so  we  delight  in  them^ 
as  possessing  a  share  of  the  same  beauty  and  excellence ;  as  haw 
ing^  the  same  mmd.  which  seas  also  m  him. 
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froQf  of  iomciifcatumm 

In  Che  verse  following  the  text,  Christ  says,  Hereby  shall  all  men 
know  J  that  ye  are  my  disciples^  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another.  Here 
our  Saviour  declares  this  afiection  to  be  a  joeculiar  proof  to  the 
world,  that  we  are  Christians ;  to  be  the  toucnstone,  by  which  bis 
disciples  will  be  examined,  and  knOwn,  by  maakind. 

Accordingly,  the  Emperor  Julian  expressly  warns  the  heathen 
under  his  dominion,  that  the  Christians  contrilxited  not  a  little  to 
spread  Christianity  by  their  singular  love  to  each  other,  and  by 
their  mutual  offices  of  exemplary  kindness.  At  the  same  time  he 
declares,  that,  unless  the  heathen  will  follow  this  powerful  exam- 
ple, their  religion  will  never  prosper.  So  remarkable,  even  in  that 
corrupted  age,  was  the  Brotherly  Love-  of  Christ's  disciples,  as 
entirely  to  oistineuish  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  other 
periods  of  the  Church,  it  has  prevailed,  as  Religion  has  prevailed ; 
and  decayed,  as  Relision  has  decayed :  but  in  all  ages  it  has  exists 
ed,  and  been  discernible,  wherever  genuine  Christianity  has  been 
found- 
As  this  attribute  is  peculiarly  the  proof  of  our  Beiidon  to  others ; 
so  it  is  made  equally  the  proof  of  it  to  ourselves.  He  that  saithj 
he  is  in  the  lightj  and  hateth  his  brother^  is  m  darkness  until  noaw 
He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  tight.  1  John  ii.  9,  10.  h 
this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest^  and  the  children  of  the  ieviL 
Whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God  f  neither  he  thaJt 
loveth  not  his  brother.    1  John  iii.  10* 

Hereby  we  know^  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life^  because 
we  love  the  brethren.    He  that  hateth  his  brother  abideth  in  death. 

These  passages  teach  in  the  dearest  manner,  that,  if  we  love  the 
brethren,  we  are  children  of  God,  or  the  subjects  of  Evangelical 
virtue,  and  that,  if  we  love  not  the  brethren,  we  are  not  the  chil- 
dren of  God.  If,  then,  our  love  to  the  brethren  be  probable ;  if  a 
good  reason  exist  to  believe,  that  we  exercise  brotherly  love; 
Uiere  exists  an  eaual  reason  to  believe,  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  Itfe.  It  we  discover  with  certainty,  that  we  possess  this 
love ;  we  have  arrived  at  full  assurance  of  our  sanctification,  and 
of  our  title  to  eternal  life. 

V.  Brotherly  love  is  universally  exercised  by  Benevolent  Minde. 

In  other  woras,  every  Mind,  wnich  is  Evangelically  benevolent 
will  of  course  exercise  Brotherly  love. 

Benevolence  is  the  love  of  happiness :  Brotherly  Love  is  the 
love  of  that  Benevolence.  We  love  an  Intelligent  being,  as  either 
capable  of  happiness,  or  actually  the  subject  of  it*  When  we 
perceive,  that  ne  is  benevolent,  we  further  love  his  benevolence, 
and  him  because  he  is  benevolent. 

Benevolence  is  virtue.  Brotherly  Love,  in  the  abstract  denomi- 
nated Complacency,  is  the  love  of  virtue.  As  virtue  delights  in 
happiness ;  so  it  necessarily  delights  in  the  causes  of  happiness. 
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But  virtue  is  the  only  cyriginal,  voluntary,  and  snpreme,  cause  of 
happiness  to  the  universe.  Virtue,  therefore,  deUghts  in  virtue,  as 
being  the  great  cause  of  that,  which  it  supremely  toves.  As  virtue 
is  the  voluntary  cause  of  happiness ;  it  is,  of  course,  supremely 
excellent  and  lovely ;  and  is  accordingly  loved  by  all  virtuous 
beings. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Brotherly  Love,  although  not  virtue  in 
the  original  or  abstract  sense,  is  yet  an  affection  eminently  virtu- 
ous ;  and  is,  therefore,  strongly  enjoined,  and  greatly  conmiendedy 
in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  love,  which,  wiuout  a  formal  com- 
mand, David  exercised  towards  the  saints,  whom  he  styles  the  ex" 
cetteni  of  the  earth,  and  in  whom,  he  says,  was  all  his  delight ;  which 
the  captive  Psalmist  exercised  towards  Zion,  the  collection  of  the 
saints ;  and  sooner  than  refuse  which,  he  wishes  Atf  right  hand  may 
forget  its  cunning,  and  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  ef  his  mouth. 
Tliis  is  the  love,  which  inspired  the  Prophets,  particularly  Isaiah, 
with  zeal,  and  joy,  and  triumph,  when  benolding  in  visioA  the  future 
prosperity  of  tne  Church,  and  its  glorious  extension  over  the  hab- 
itable world. 

The  Distinction  between  Brotherly  Love  and  Complaeency,  gene- 
rally understood,  is  this:  the  former  is  exercised iy  the  discipks  of 
Christ  towards  each  other  ;  the  latter  by  all  virtuou9  beings  towards 
all  such  beings.  This  is  the  love,  which  God  exercises  towards  all 
his  children;  the  love,  exercised  by  angels  towards  those,  for 
whom  they  cheerfully  condescend  to  be  ministering  Spirits  ^  viz. 
those,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation. 

Towards  God,  the  complacency  of  his  virtuous  creatures  is  so 
eminent  an  exercise  of  affection,  as  in  a  manner  to  occupy  the 
whole  soul.  When  we  remember  the  moral  perfection  of  God,  we 
arc  prone  to  forget  his  importance  as  the  supreme  Intelligent,  and 
the  Possessor  of  supreme  happiness ;  and  naturally  confine  our 
thoughts  to  the  glorious  Excellence  of  his  nature.  We  love  him 
pre-eminently  for  this  excellence ;  and  scarcely  recollect,  that  he 
IS  an  object  of  supreme  benevolence.  Indeed,  whenever  the  be- 
ings loved  are  wholly  virtuous,  we  are  apt  to  lose  our  Benevolence 
in  our  Complacency ;  and  to  be  scarcely  conscious  of  any  other 
affection,  besides  our  delight  in  their  excellence  of  character. 
When,  indeed,  we  have  received  peculiar  benefits  from  them,  our 
Chatitudt  is  excited ;  and  often  powerfully.  But  our  benevolence, 
though  always  exercised,  is  not  unfrcquently  unobserved  by  our 
minos. 

Thus  have  1  summarily  considered  this  attribute  of  a  sanctified 
mind.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  derive  from  this  subject  a  few 

REMARKS. 

1st.  If  the  things,  which  have  been  observed  concerning  this  sub- 
ject, are  just ;  t(  follows,  that  we  ought  carefully  to  try  our  moral 
ipaei§r  by  this  great  scriptural  standard. 
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By  him,  who  hopes  that  he  is  entitled  to  eternal  life,  no  ques- 
tion can  be  asked,  of  higher  moment,  than  whether  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian. To  resolve  this  question,  the  Scriptures  point  out  no  method 
more  obviously,  or  certainly,  effectual,  than  that,  which  has  been 
here  mentioned.  We  know,  that  we  have  vautd  from  death  uni9 
lifey  because  we  love  the  brethren.  A  gooQ  man  is  a  peculiar  ob-* 
ject;  and  distinct  from  all  others.    Tike  materials^  of  which  his 

Soodness  is  constituted,  are  generally  capable  of  being  truly  un- 
erstood,  and  strongly  realized.  If  seen,  they  cannot  but  be  nated 
by  a  bad,  and  loved  by  a  good,  mind.  Our  love  and  hatred  are 
en^ged,  almost  only,  by  moral  beings.  Doctrines,  Precepts,  and 
Orainances,  the  Sabbath,  the  Sanctuary,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
things  opposed  to  them,  may,  indeed,  be  in  a  certain  sense  objects 
of  these  affections ;  but  this  can  exist  only  in  a  subordinate  de- 
gree, and,  perhaps,  always  with  a  reference  to  diose  moral  beings, 
with  whom  they  are  connected.  Thus  the  Sabbath  is  hated,  or 
loved,  merely  as  a  season  devoted  to  God,  who  appointed  it*  The 
same  observation  is  equally  applicable  to  other  tnings  of  the  like 
nature. 

But  Intelligent  beings;  viz.  God  and  his  rational  creatures; 
we  love,  or  hate,  for  what  the^  are.    We  love,  or  hate,  them  di- 
rectly ;  and  not  for  the  relation,  which  they  bear  to  some  other 
object  of  these  affections.    Men,  particularly,  being  like  or  unlike 
ourselves,  of  our  own  party  or  an  opposite,  who  act,  or  refuse  to 
act,  with  or  against  us,  with  and  against  whom  we  act  under  the 
strong  influence  of  sympathy,  and  who  are  realized  by  the  power- 
ful impressions  of  sense ;  are  more  easily,  uniformly,  and  strongly, 
regaraed  with  these  emotions,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  than  any 
other  created  beings.     Our  emotions  towards  them,  therefore,  are 
immediate;  arise  spontaneously;  are  Vigorous;  and  mingle  with 
all  our  views,  of  every  kind.    Good  menlove  good  men  of  course, 
and  necessarily.     Wicked  men  never  exercise  complacency  to- 
wards good  men,  as  such  ;   they  often  love  them  with  natural 
affection ;  or  because  they  are  their  friends ;  or  because  they  are 
useful  to  them ;  but  not  for  their  characteristica)  excellence,  or  for 
their  resemblance  to  Christ.    Good  men  love  them,  as  the  natural 
taste  relishes  sweetness  or  fragrance,  the  rose  or  the  honeycomb. 
Good  men  love  them  for  themselves;  for  tiie  moral  character, 
which  they  possess;  and  independently  of  all  other  considerations. 
Wicked  men  in  their  consciences  approve  o/*  goodness,  and  of  good 
men ;  and  cannot,  without  violence  done  to  meir  consciences,  dis- 
approve of  them.    But  in  this  approbation  the  heart  has  no  share* 
The  hearts  of  wicked  men  are  radically  opposed  to  virtue ;  and  of 
course  hate  it,  and,  so  far  as  their  virtue  is  concerned,  all  those 
by  whom  it  is  possessed.     Hence  have  flowed  the  calumnies, 
sneers,  ridicule,  resentment,  opposition,  and  persecution,  which 

food  men  have  received  from  their  enemies  ever  since  the  worid 
egan. 
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Fram  these  dtiagi  it  is  eridfnt,  that  the  love  of  good  men  for- 
Dkihed  a  criterion,  ancooimoidy  weU  calculated  to  decide  our  char- 
acter, as  being  cicfaer  good  or  eriL  Whatever  will  aid  ns  in  a 
tne  of  such  amgiiiCiide  must  be  of  high  impniance ;  and  oueht  to 
he  employed  for  om*  benefit  with  earnestness  and  fidelity.  From 
the  ScriptiWii  and  indeed  from  the  nature  of  the  case  also,  it  is 
•rident,  diM.ntotherly  Love  furnishes  as  with  peculiar  assistance 
fiir  the  deCmOination  of  a  point,  so  interesting  to  every  Christian. 
Bow  attentively  onght  every  man,  then,  and  especially  every  one 
who  hopes,  that  himself  is  a  Christian,  to  examine  his  character  by 
dua  standard.  Let  each  ask  himself,  '^Do  1  love  gopd  menf 
Ik»  I  love  their  goodness^  their  Christianity  ?  Do  I  choose  their 
company  f  Dal  seek  their  conversation  ?  Do  I  delight  in  their 
sentiments  and  conduct  ?  Do  I  pray  for  their  prosperity,  their 
holinessj  and  their  salvation  ?"  If  tnese  questions  can  be  truly 
ftuwered  in  the  affirmative ;  we  are  chiUren  of  God.  If  not ;  we 
are  itiD  m  tke  gall  of  Uiitmessj  and  the  hand  of  iniquity. 

9dly.  Fram  the$e  canMeraiiofu  »«  discern  the  peculiar  Witdom 
and  Goodness  of  Christ  in  establishing  a  Church  in  the  world. 

In  the  Church  of  Christ  the  body  of  good  men  are  gathered  to- 
gether; united  in  one  family;  placed  in  one  obvious  view  *,  and 
toepared  lO  render,  as  well  as  to  receive.  Brotherly  Love,  and  all 
its  kind  offibes.  Every  affection  ilourisbes  by  exercise  and  repe- 
tition only.  Where  the  proper  objects  of  our  affections  are  found, 
they  are  exercised  of  course :  wtiere  such  objects  are  not  found, 
they  decay,  and  die,  of  themselves.  In  families,  the  natural,  do- 
mestic afllections  of  man  find  their  proper  objects.  Conj 
love,  therefore,  parental  tenderness,  brotherly  and  sisterly  I 
ness,  and  filial  piety,  shoot  up  here,  and  thrive,  and  blossom,  and 
bear  fruit ;  and  bear  it  abunaantly. 

In  the  Church,  the  family  named  after  Christy  are  assembled  the 
objects  of  Brotherly  Love,  or  Evangelical  Complacency.  Here 
such,  as  are  the  subjects  of  this  exalted  attribute,  find  those  pre- 
sented to  them,  on  whom  it  may  be  exercised  and  repeated. 
Accordingly  here,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  here  only,  can  this 
affection  live  and  prosper.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  virtue  is  daily 
seen,  approved,  and  loved ;  and,  on  the  other,  complacency  inter- 
changed, strengthened,  and  enjoyed.  While  those,  who  are  thus 
the  objects  of  Love,  are  by  every  motive,  which  can  reach  a  vir- 
tuous mind*  invited,  animated,  and  compelled,  to  render  themselves 
more  deserving  of  this  affection  by  improving  and  adorning  those 
excellencies,  which  are  ils  immediate  objects.  Brotherly  Love 
becomes,  here,  a  pecuJiarly  refined  and  glorious  friendship ;  a  bond 
of  perfection,  uniting  them  more  and  more  uiuo  the  end.  Thus, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Church  in  the  world,  has  Christ  provided 
for  the  existence,  contin  uance,  and  improvement,  of  this  elevated 
affection.  In  the  mean  time,  as  Brotherly  Love  exists  in  this 
heaven-appointed  fiimily  ;  so  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  family  it 
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operates,  unceasingly,  in  all  the  amiable  and  useful  methods,  di- 
rected by  tiie  Scriptures,  and  pointed  to  by  itself  with  a  magnetic 
influence.  Here  it  reproves  all  the  variations  from  truth,  all  the 
deviations  from  rectitude,  to  which  imperfect  man,  even  in  his  best 
estate,  is  liable  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Here  it  approves,  and 
confirms,  every  thing  that  is  vindicable  and  lovely*  Here  it  praya 
for  the  strength,  amendment,  comfort,  peace,  and  joy,  of  its  breth- 
ren. Here  it  weeps  with  them  in  their  sorrows,  rejoices  in  their 
joys,  and  smiles  on  all  their  delightful  progress  in  holiness ;  refinea 
in  the  view  of  their  refinement,  exults  in  their  advancement  to  im- 
mortal life,  and  expands  its  wings  for  the  final  flight  to  everlasting 
glory. 

3dly.  This  subject  forcibly  impresses  on  our  minds  the  Excellence^ 
Glory,  and  Happiness,  of  heaven* 

In  this  apostate  and  melancholy  world,  wise  men,  in  all  ages, 
have  seen,  and  felt,  that  Virtue  has  been  a  stranger,  a  pilgrim,  and 
in  many  instances  an  outcast  also.  Her  friends  have  been  few 
and  commonly  powerless ;  her  enemies  mighty  and  strong,  bitter 
and  distressing;  her  cause  unpopular  and  hated;  her  arguments 
lost  in  deaf  ears ;  and  her  entreaties  repelled  by  hearts  of  marblct 
It  is  reasonable,  it  is  desirable,  it  is  ^^acvoutly  to  be  wished,"  and 
prayed  for,  that  Virtue  may  somewhere  find  a  home ;  a  settled 
residence ;  a  kind  welcome ;  real  friends ;  and  final  safety.  These 
blessings  she  has  rarely  found  in  this  foreign  region,  this  unnatur^ 
climate ;  and,  at  the  best,  she  has  found  them  i)ut  for  a  moment. 
Accordingly,  she  has  ever  cast  her  eyes  upward,  towards  another 
and  better  country.  From  that  country  she  has  received  tidings, 
which  cannot  deceive,  and  which  assure  her  of  a  welcome,  and 
final,  reception.  She  is  informed,  that  there  she  was  bom  and 
nursed;  and  that  in  this  world  she  is  only  a  visiter  and  stranger; 
destined  to  finish  the  pilgrimage  allotted,  and  then  to  return  to  her 
native  residence,  there  to  dwell  for  ever.  With  rapture  she  has 
learned,  that  there  all  her  friends  will  be  finally  gathered ;  and 
that  her  Father  and  everlasting  friend  is  there  ready  to  receive  her 
to  the  arms  of  infinite  and  unchangeable  love. 

In  that  glorious  world,  a  vast  and  immortal  Church,  formed  of 
those  who  are  all  brethren,  inhabits  the  deligbtfiil  regions,  destmed 
to  be  its  eternal  residence.  In  the  innumerable  millions,  of  which 
this  great  assembly,  this  nation  of  brethren,  this  kingdom  of  Jeho- 
vah, is  composed,  Bi-othorly  love  is  the  commanding  principle  of 
action.  In  Angols  it  has  glowed,  and  brightened,  ever  since  the 
morning  of  creation  dawned  over  the  vast  abj  ss  of  darkness  and  sol- 
itude. In  the  general  assembly  of  the  first-born  it  is  made  a  test 
of  their  character,  and  a  foundation  of  their  admission  into  heaven. 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  good  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brtth* 
renj  is  by  Christ  himself  announced,  as  the  peculiar  term  of  ad- 
mission :  ana  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not^  as  the  term  of  final  exclu- 
sion.    In  the  cold  and  dreary  region  of  this  world,  the  spark  was 
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scarcely  kindled ;  and  proIoDged  jU  existence  with  difficulty.  TTu 
tax  J  in  which  it  was  kept  firam  final  extinction,  smoked  merelVf 
without  rising  into  a  flame.  But  it  was  never  finally  muMcked.  At 
the  great  examination,  it  was  found  still  a  living  spark ;  and  its  ex- 
istence was  seen,  acknowledged,  and  proclaimed.  Transferred  to 
heaven,  it  began  there  to  kindle  widi  new  and  immortal  lustre ;  and 
was  set  in  that  constellated  firmament  of  living  and  eternal  splen- 
dours ;  which  are  all  glorunu  with  inherent  light,  although  one  star 
difereihfrom  another  star  in  glory. 

Of  that  brilliant  world,  that  region  where  all  things  shine,  and 
live,  and  flourish,  and  triumph,  for  ever,  the  beauty,  me  glory,  the 
excellence,  is  eminently  this  divine  affection.  All  are  brethren ;  all 
are  loved  as  brethren.  All  are  divinely  amiable  and  excellent 
Abends.  Everv  one  possesses  the  virtue,  which  is  lovB^;  and  the 
complacency,  by  which  it  is  loved.  Every  one,  consdous  of  un- 
mingled  purity  within,  approves,  and  loves,  himself  for  that  di^ne 
image,  wnich  in  complete  perfection,  and  with  untarnished  resem- 
blance, is  instamped  on  his  character.  Each,  in  every  view  which 
he  casts  around  him,  beholds  the  same  glory  shining,  and  bright- 
ening, in  the  endless  train  of  his  companions :  Ope  m  nature,  but 
diversified  without  end,  in  those  forms  and  varieties  of  excellence, 
1^  which  the  original  and  eternal  Beauty  delights  to  present  itself 
to  the  virtuous  universe.  Here  every  one,  conscious  of  being  en- 
tirely lovely,  and  entirely  loved,  reciprocates  the  same  love  to  that 
great  multitwU^  which  no  man  can  number^  of  all  nations,  kindreds^ 
and  tongues,  and  which  fills  the  immeasurable  regions  of  heaven. 
Out  of  this  character  grows  a  series  ever  varying,  ever  improving, 
oC  all  the  possible  communications  of  beneficence,  fitted  in  every 
instance  only  to  interchange,  and  increase  the  happiness  of  ail.  In 
the  sunshine  of  Infinite  complacency,  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, the  original  source  of  all  their  own  beauty,  life,  and  joy,  all 
these  happy  nations  walk  for  ever ;  and,  transported  with  the  life- 
giving  influence,  unite  in  one  harmonious  and  eternal  hymn  to  the 
great  Author  of  their  enjoyment :  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 
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1  JoB«  Hi.  2. — BeUvtd,  tuna  we  are  the  eom  ef  Gwd, 

IN  a  series  of  discourses,  I  have  considered  tk€  Atttndanis  qf 
Regeneration :  viz.  Faith,  formerly  explained  ;  Repentance  ;  Loti 
to  God}  Love  to  Mankind ^  and  Brotherly  Love.  I  shall  now  pio^ 
ceed,  according  to  the  scheme  formerly  proposed,  to  examine  th^ 
Consemienees  of  this  Change  of  character. 

Of  mese,  the  first  in  the  natural  order  is  Admftum.  That  Adoption 
is  a  Consequence  of  Regeneration  will  not  be  denied.  The  ob- 
servations, which  I  shall  make  concerning  the  subject,  will  be  in- 
cluded under  the  following  heads: 

I.  TheJfature; 

II.  TheRealihf', 

III.  The  Importance ;  and, 

IV.  TTie  Omseyuinces  }  of  Adoption. 

I.  The  Jfature  of  Adoption  may  be  explained  in  the  folloming 
manner. 

A  Child  is  J  in  this  act,  taken  by  aman  from  a  family,  not  his  own  f 
introduced  into  his  own  family  ;  regarded  as  his  own  child  f  Ofufcti- 
iitkd  to  all  the  privileges  and  blessings,  belonging  to  this  relation. 
To  adopt  children  in  this  manner  has,  it  is  well  known,  been  a 
custom,  generally  prevailing  in  all  ages,  and  probably  in  all  nations. 
Thus  children  were  adopted  among  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Romans^ 
and  other  ancient  nations  ;  and. the  same  custom  exists  in  the  Chris- 
tian nations  of  Europe  /  in  our  own  Country}  among  the  American 
Aborigines  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  throughout  the 
world. 

Of  the  same  general  nature  is  that  transaction,  in  divine  economy'y 
by  which  mankind  become  the  children  of  God. 

II.  The  Reality  of  Adoption  may  be  thus  illustrated. 
Mankind  are  originally  strangers  to  the  family  of  God ;  enemiei 

to  him,  to  his  law,  to  his  kingdom,  and  to  all  his  interest  From  thii 
situation  they  are  invited  to  come,  and  enter  into  his  family ;  to 
take  his  name  upon  them ;  to  share  in  his  parental  care,  tenderness, 
and  blessings.  Such  of  them  as  comply  with  the  invitation,  ard 
received  into  his  family  ;  and  become  entitled  to  his  parental  Love, 
and  all  the  offices  of  affection  to  which  it  eives  birth.  From  this 
period,  diey  are  styled  the  children  of  God.  From  this  period, 
they  are  permitted,  and  required  to  address  him  as  their  Father  ; 
a  character,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  assume ;  and  to  consider 
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themselves  as  his  children ;  and  as  entitled  to  the  character  of  Ins 
children. 

Of  this  sulgect  the  Scriptures  give  us  the  following  exhibition. 

1st.  God  announced  the  adoption  of  mankind  into  kisfamilj/  soon 
,  after  the  Apostacjf. 

At  the  birth  of  Enos,  we  are  told,  that  men  began  to  call.upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord.     In  the  margin,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with 

S  eater  correctness,  men  began  to  be  called  bt^  the  name  of  the  Lord:* 
at  is,  they  began  to  be  called  his  children,  and  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  name  of  God,  as  being  now  their  parent ;  just  as  adopted 
children  tdke  upon  themselves  the  names  of  those  human  pa- 
rents, by  whom  they  have  been  adopted.  The  style,  by  which 
they  began  to  be  known  at  this  early  period,  has  been  continued 
through  every  succeeding  age  of  the  Church.  In  Gen.  vi.  1,  2, 
we  read  of  the  sons  of  God.  These,  I  apprehend,  are  persons  of 
the  same  class  with  those,  who,  in  the  time  of  £no«,  began  io  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  were  now  publicly  desig- 
nated by  this  title.  That  such  persons  were  meant  by  the  phrase, 
the  sons  of  God^  is  sufficicntlv  manifest  from  the  use  of  it  else- 
where. In  Job  i.  6,  it  is  said,  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord :  and  in  Job  xxzviii.  7,  that,  at  the  cre- 
ation, the  Juoming  Stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.  In  these  passages.  Angels  are  undoubtedly  the 
persons  intended.  When  mankind,  in  those  early  days,  received 
the  same  appellation,  it  was  designed  to  indicate,  that  they  belong- 
ed to  the  same  family,  and  were  by  adoption,  children  of  the  same 
heavenly  Parent. 

In  the  communications,  made  by  God  to  Abraham  and  bis  fam- 

S,  the  same  scheme  is  more  particularly  and  explicitly  pursued. 
kI,  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  rleclared  to  this  earthly /olAero/'^Ae 
faithful^  I  will  be  your  Godj  and  yc  shall  be  my  people:  phraseol- 
ogy, exactly  euuivalent,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker,  to  the 
following :  I  will  be  your  Father^  and  ye  shall  be  my  children.  In 
conformity  to  this  scheme,  Moses  was  directed,  Ex.  iv.  22,  to  pre- 
face his  message  from  God  to  Pliaraoh,  with  Thus  saith  the  Lord^ 
Israelis  my  son,  even  my  first-born.  In  the  same  manner,  Moses 
declared  the  same  relation,  Deut.  xiv.  1,  Ye  are  the  children  of  the 
Lord  your  God.  In  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6,  it  is  said  to  the  rulers  of  Israel, 
All  0/ you  are  Children  of  the  Most  High.  In  the  latter  da^s  of 
their  kingdom,  when  Lhey  had  become  deeply  depraved,  they  were 
still  called  by  the  title  of  children.  Thus  tney  are  styled  rebellious 
childrtn  ;  corrupters  ;  lying  children,  that  will  not  hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord. 

By  the  Prophet  Hosea  it  was  again  predicted,  that  they  should 
be  called  the  Sons  of  God  when^thered  again,  after  their  disper- 
sion.    //  shall  be  said  of  them,  Ye  are  the  Sons  of  the  living  God. 

•  Taylor. 
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This  character,  thus  insisted  on  through  the  several  aees  of  the 
Jewish  Churchy  is  more  particularly,  and  strongly  insisted  on  in  the 
JVeio  TesianunU  Here  the  important  fact  of  our  Adoption  is  de- 
clared in  the  most  explicit  manner,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
In  Eph.  i.  5,  it  is  saia,  that  Christians  were  predestinated  Wito  th€ 
adoption  of  children^  hy  Jestis  Christ,  to  God,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  wilL  Agreeably  to  this  determination,  it  is  de- 
clared, John  i.  12,  that  to  as  many  as  received  Christy  to  them  gave 
he  power  tq  become  the  Sons  of  God,  even  to  them  who  believe  on  his 
name*  Who  are  bom,  not  (^bloody  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fleshy 
nor  of  the  wUl  of  man,  but  of  God.  To  persons  of  this  character 
St.  Paul  says,  nut  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption^  whereby 
we  cryy  Abba,  Father,  These  passages  are  amply  sufficient  to 
show  the  Scriptural  views  of  the  reality  of  Adoption.  It  would 
be  useless,  therefore,  to  quote  a  multitude  of  others,  of  similar- 
import. 

2dly«  The  same  doctrine  is  forcibly  taught  in  the  ordinance  of 
Baptism. 

The  ordinance  of  Baptism  is  a  solemn  symbol  of  Regeneration. 
By  the  affusion  of  the  water  upon  every  subject  of  this  ordinance 
is  exhibited,  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
of  Grace  upon  his  heart;  and  by  the  cleansing  influence  of  the 
water,  the  purification  of  his  soul  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  In  the 
administration  of  this  ordinance,  every  subject  of  it  is  baptized^  by 
the  command  of  Christ,  sts  ro  ovofMt,  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this  manner,  baptism  is  a 
direct  exhibition  of  our  Adoption  into  the  family  of  Goo,  and  our 
rijfhtful  assumption  of  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
01  the  Holy  Gnost.  Accordiuglv,  Christians  are,  in  the  Scriptures, 
entitled,  after  these  names.  Godly,  Christian,  and  Spiritual.  The 
ordinance,  it  is  true,  is,  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be, 
external  and  symbolical.  But  the  symbol  is  easy,  intelligible,  and 
plainly  indicative  of  the  adoption  of  Christians  into  the  family^ 
which  is  named  after  Christ. 

III.  The  Importatwe  of  Adoption  may  be  illustrated  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

1  St.  TTie  act  of  Adoption  produces  a  real  relation  in  us  to  God* 

In  reading  the  Scriptures,  a  book  so  fraught  with  figurative  lan- 

Siage,  it  is  no  unnatural,  and,  I  believe,  not  a  very  uncommon, 
ing,  for  persons  to  regard  whatever  is  said  on  this  subject,  as  a 
mere  collection  of  fine  phraseoloj^y,  intended  to  express,  with 
strength  and  beauty,  the  dignity  of  the  Christian's  character,  and 
the  desirableness  of  his  situation ;  and  not  to  denote  a  real  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  scheme  of  Redemption.  This,  however,  is  an 
erroneous  mode  of  thinking  concerning  the  subject.  We  are,  in 
fact,  strangers  to  the  Divine  Family ;  and  have  ceased  to  be,  in 
any  sense,  useful  to  ourselves,  and  dutiful  children  of  God.  We 
have  allied  ourselves  voluntarily  to  strangers,  and  become  aliens 
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ffom  the  cotnmonweallh  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  In  this  manner, 
we  have  wandered,  and  remained,  far  off  from  God ;  and,  but  for 
his  mercy,  employed  to  bring  us  back,  had  widened  our  distance 
from  his  house  anc]  favour  for  ever.  In  this  situation,  we  were 
related  to  him,  only  as  froward  and  rebellious  creatures ;  and  were 
objects,  only  of  his  eternal  indignation.  But  when  we  are  adopted 
into  his  family,  we  become  his  children  anew;  are  acknowleoged 
as  such ;  and  shall  be  treated  as  such  throughout  eternity.  The 
act  by  which  we  arc  adopted,  and  which  creates  this  relation,  is 
also  a  publication  of  it  to  the  Universe ;  solemnly  announcing  to 
liU  the  subjects  of  the  divine  kingdom,  that  henceforth  we  are  re- 

Srded  by  God  as  his  children ;  tnat  he  will  be  a  father  tous  ;  and 
at  we  shall  be  his  sons  and  daughters ;  that  the  name,  the  duties, 
and  the  privileges,  of  children,  will  henceforth  be  rightfully  ours. 

2dly.   This  relation  is  very  near^  and  very  interesting^ 

In  the  original  condition  of  mankind  they  stood  related  to  God 
by  creation  and  preservation.  This,  considered  as  the  slate  of 
Intelligent  beings,  is  a  relation  of  high  and  interesting  impor- 
tance. Adam  accordingly,  on  account  of  this  relation,  is,  together 
with  the  angels,  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  Son  of  God.  See 
liuke  iii.  38. 

This  relation  is  often  insisted  on  with  much  magnificence  by  the 
Ancient  heathen  Sages;  who  exhibited  their  views  of  it  in  a  variety 
of  bold  and  strong  images.  Particularly,  they  represented  the 
soul  of  man  as  an  emanation  from  God;  as  a  part  of  the  divine 
mind ;  separated  for  a  season,  lo  return  again,  and  be  reabsorbed 
by  the  original  Source  of  perfection ;  as  a  beam  of  divine  light ;  a 
pnrticle  o\  etlierral  fire;  sent  forth  from  the  uncreated  Sun,  to  be 
re-united  hereafter  to  its  parent  Orb.  It  will  be  easily  seen  from 
these  representations,  what  stress  they  laid  upon  our  divine 
original ;  and  it  will  be  not  less  easily  seen,  that  the  more  perfect 
views  of  the  Original  Mind,  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  enhance 
exceedingly  the  honour,  and  importance,  derived  to  us  from  this 
source. 

B'lt  though  it  is  honourable  to  an  Intelligent  being,  that  God  was 
pleased  to  bring  him  into  existence,  and  endow  him  with  such  no- 
ble faculties;  yet,  in  the  Adoption  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  a 
much  nearer,  dearer,  and  more  exalted,  relation  is  formed,  and 
fmislicd.  In  this  proceeding,  God  takes  rebels,  sinners,  and  out- 
casts, and  with  immense  exertions,  and  with  means  most  wonderful, 
brings  them  bark  into  his  family  and  favour.  They  were  before 
created,  and  f)reserved  :  now  they  are  redeemed,  sanctified,  and 
forgiven.  An  act  of  creative  power  was  before  exerted,  to  bring 
them  into  being ;  and  of  preserving  power,  to  continue  them  in 
being;  bat  now  Christ  has  been  made  man ;  has  lived,  suffered, 
and  died ;  has  descended  into  the  grave ;  risen  again ;  sat  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  begun  an  eternal  intercession ;  that 
they  may  be  restored  to  the  character  of  children,  and  to  the  bless- 
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iD^s  which  flow  from  infinite  love.  The  Spirit  of  God  has,  also, 
with  mfinite  condescension,  patience,  and  kindness,  sanctified,  en- 
lightened, quickened,  and  purified,  them.  «nto  the  end.  Th^ 
Father  of  Spirits  has  formed,  and  completed,  a  new  dispensation  in 
the  Universe,  a  dispensation  of  grace  and  forgiveness,  for  their 
sakes ;  has  forgiven  and  justified  them ;  and  re-admitted  them  to 
his  kingdom  and  everlasting  love.  These  are  all  new,  great,  and 
glorious  things ;  things,  which  have  been  done  for  no  other. 

Correspondent  witn  the  degree  of  that,  which  is  done,  or  sufiler- 
ed,  by  any  Intelligent  being  for  any  other,  is  their  mutual  love. 
He,  for  whom  most  is  done,  and  to  whom  most  is  forgiven,  will 
naturally  love  the  most.  This  is  directly  taught  by  Christ  in  hia 
parable  of  the  two  debtors,  recorded  Luke  vii.  40. :  And  JemSf 
ammeringj  said  unio  him^  5imon,  I  have  somemhat  to  say  unto  thttz 
and  he  said.  Master j  say  on*  T%ert  was  a  certain  creditor^  who  had 
two  debtors :  the  one  owed  Jive  hundred  pence  ;  the  other,  fifty* 
And  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  bothm 
Tell  m«,  thereforey  which  of  them  will  love  him  most  ?  Simon  an' 
sweredj  and  said,  I  suppose,  he,  to  whom  he  forgave  most.  And  he 
said  unto  him,  Thou  nast  rightly  judged.  In  proportion,  then,  to 
what  has  been  done  for  the  redeemed,  will  be  theii*  love,  and  the 
cause  of  it  also,  throughout  eternity. 

On  the  other  hand,  he,  who  does,  or  suffers,  much  for  others, 
loves  them,  also,  in  proportion  to  what  he  has  done  and  sufiered. 
This  truth  is  abundantly  evident  in  all  human  concerns.  A  fether 
loves  his  child,  when  sick,  and  distressed,  and  needing  much  at  his 
hands,  more  tenderly,  than  those  of  his  children,  who  are  healthy 
and  prosperous.  A  friend,  in  the  like  circumstances,  loves  his 
friend  more  than  before  ;  and  a  patriot  his  country. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  taueht  by  Christ,  in  the  parables  of  the 
ten  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  hundred  Sheep;  and  is  appealed  to  by 
St.  Paul  in  that  memorable  passage  :  He  that  sparea  not  his  oton 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  lu  all,  how  shall  he  not,  with  him,  also 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?  But  God  has  done  more,  Christ  has  suf- 
fered more,  for  the  Redeemed,  than  has  been  done,  or  suffered,  for 
any  others.  Of  course  they  are  loved  more,  in  proportion  to  their 
importance  in  the  Universe,  than  any  others.  For  tnis,  as  one  rea- 
son, there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  who  need  no  repentance*  The 
fact,  that  they  have  been  once  lost,  and  have  been  found  again ; 
that  they  have  been  once  dead,  and  live  anew ;  and  that  their  res- 
toration has  been  accomplished  by  so  much  exertion  and  suffering ; 
will  render  this  event  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  and  them  ob- 
jects of  peculiar  tenderness,  throughout  eternity. 

Thus  the  Redeemed  are  brought  into  a  near  relation  to  God ; 
nearer  than  that  of  mere  Intelligent  creatures,  in  proportion  to  the 
ereatness  of  the  things,  which  have  been  done,  ana  suffered,  to 
bring  it  into  being. 
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Sdly.  7%i5  relation  is  etemaL 

Those,  who  are  once  redeemed,  sustain  this  character  for  ever. 
The  song,  which  ascribes  blessings  and  honour^  and  glory j  io  the 
Lamb  who  was  slain^  and  who  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  bloody 
is  begun  in  the  present  world,  and  continued  throughout  all  its  suc- 
cessive ages.  But  it  does  not  terminate  here.  It  is  renewed  in 
heaven ;  and  will  be  continued  throughout  its  everlasting  duration. 
In  that  happy  world,  they  will  be  joint  heirs  with  Christ  to  tht  in' 
heritance^  which  is  undefiled^  and  fadeth  not  away.  There  they 
will  behold  his  glory^  even  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father 
before  ever  the  world  was.  Throughout  their  interminable  existence 
they  will  ever  sustain  the  peculiar  character  of  Redeemed  crea- 
turos ;  will  be  regarded  by  God,  and  the  virtuous  universe,  as  the 
trophies  of  Christ's  Mediation,  as  monuments  of  forgiving  and  sanc- 
tifying Love.  In  this  character  they  will  regard  tnemselves;  and 
will  feel  its  import  with  a  gratitude,  suited  to  the  greatness  of  the 
blessings,  which  they  have  received. 

It  is  this  consideration,  which  stamps  the  peculiar  value  on  the 
relation  in  question.  All  that  is  temporary  and  perishable  is,  in  its 
nature,  comparatively  of  little  impoitance.  Time,  necessarily 
Aiding  in  itself,  imparts  its  own  character  to  every  thing  under  its 
dominion.  The  remembrance,  that  an  enjoyment  will  come  to  an 
end,  embitters  it,  even  while  it  is  in  possession ;  and  after  a  period, 
which  must  soon  arrive,  it  will  be  destroyed  for  ever.  No  posses- 
sion therefore,  ought  ever  to  en8;age  the  anient  attachment  of  an 
immortal  mind,  unless  made  sure  by  the  seal  of  cteniity. 

4thly.  TTiis  relation  will  become  more  and  more  interesting  for 
ever. 

The  mind,  which  is  receiverl  into  heaven  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Redeemer,  will  more  and  more  understand  llje  nature  of  the 
blessings,  to  which  it  has  been  admitted.  From  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  are  lost,  it  will  loam  the  ^eatness  of  the  evils  from 
which  itself  has  been  delivered  ;  and,  from  their  obstinate  continu- 
ance in  sin,  the  hopeless  nature  of  its  own  former  stale,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  sanctifying  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  happiness  of  heaven  it  will  see,  and  feel,  the 
vastness,  and  multitude,  of  the  enjoyments  to  which  it  has  been  in- 
troduced ;  and  in  the  perfection  and  loveliness  of  itself,  and  of  all 
its  companions,  the  transcendent  excellence  of  that  character, 
which  was  mercifully  be^un  in  it  here,  to  be  improved  forever.  In 
proportion  as  its  views  of  these  subjects  expand,  it  will  discern, 
more  and  more  clearly,  the  importance  of  those  wonderful  things, 
which  have  been  done  to  deliver  it  from  endless  sin  and  misery,  and 
to  instate  it  in  en<]less  virtue  and  happiness  In  this  manner  it  will 
advance  continually,  together  with  all  frlorified  saints,  towaixis  the 
comprehension  of  what  is  the  breadth^  and  lengths  and  depth,  and 
heigh th  ;  and  will  more  and  more  know  the  love  of  Christ  which 
passeth  knowledge^    As  the  sense  of  these  divine  subjects  increases 
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in  the  heart,  its  admiration,  complacency,  and  gratitude,  will  rise 
continually  higher;  its  beauty  and  amiableness  daily  increase; 
and  itself  become  daily  a  more  delightful  object  of  the  divine  ap» 
probation. 

IV.  The  Consequtnets  of  Adoption  are  great  and  desirable, 

I  have  obscrvea  above,  that  tne  relation,  produced  by  this  event, 
is  real.  Every  real  relation  involves  real  rights  and  obligations ; 
duties  to  be  performed  on  our  part ;  and  on  ue  part  of  God,  bless- 
ings, to  the  communication  which  he  has  been  pleaded  to  oblige 
himself  by  his  own  mcious  promises.  The  relation,  introduced 
into  existence  by  the  act  of  Adoption  between  him  and  his  re- 
deemed children,  involves  in  its  consequences  a  long  train  of  rights 
and  obligations,  duties  and  blessings.  Of  these  a  few  only  can  be 
mentioned  at  the  present  time ;  and  even  these  must  be  mentioned 
in  a  summary  manner. 

The  consequences  of  Adoption  respect  either  the  present  world, 
or  the  world  to  come. 

In  the  present  world,  God 

1  St.  Provides  Sustenance  for  his  children. 

God  provides  for  the  wants  of  all  creatures ;  not  only  for  man- 
kind, but  for  animals.  The  young  lions  seek  their  meat  from  Ood-^ 
and  he  satisfitth  the  young  ravens^  when  they  cry.  But  the  provi- 
sion which  ne  makes  for  the  wants  of  his  Children,  is  distinguish- 
ed from  that  which  he  makes  for  others,  by  this  important  consider- 
*  ation :  that  t(  is  exactly  that  which  is  best  for  them.  In  kind,  in 
degree,  in  manner,  it  is  just  such  as  most  promotes  their  real  wel- 
fare. Were  any  difference  to  exist  in  iheir  circumstances ;  had 
they  more,  or  had  they  less ;  or  were  their  supplies  to  be  varied 
in  any  other  manner ;  or  were  their  situation,  in  this  respect,  to  be 
at  all  different  from  what  it  actually  is ;  their  true  interest  would  be 
less  perfectly  consulted.  All  things^  in  this  respect,  work  together 
for  the  gooaofthem  that  love  God;  and  they  that  seek  the  Lord  do 
not  want  any  good  thing. 

The  provision  made  for  them,  differs  also  from  that  made  for 
their  fellow-men,  in  another  important  particular.  They  are  as* 
sured  by  his  promise,  that  this  provision  will  always  be  mmde  for 
them,  while  they  live.  They  have,  therefore,  an  indefeasible  right 
to  expect  all  the  blessings  of  this  nature,  which  they  need ;  a  right 
founded  on  the  unchangeable  covenant  of  grace ;  on  the  truth  of 
God,  which  is  as  the  great  mountains,  stedfast  and  immoveable  ;  and 
on  his  promises,  which  endure  for  ever.  Every  One  of  them  may, 
therefore,  say  with  David,  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd:  F shall  not 
want.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  if 
my  life. 

Finally ;  there  is  yet  another  difference  between  the  provision, 
made  for  their  wants,  and  that  made  for  others ;  viz.  that  the  good 
furnished  to  them  is  a  series,  not  of  enjoyments  merely,  but  ofblesS" 
ings.  As  such,  they  are  not  only  permitted,  but  required,  to  regard 
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them.  They  may,  therefore,  without  fear  or  danger,  partake  of 
them  as  such ;  and  relish  entirely  whatever  comfort  diey  convey. 
They  are  sweetness  without  a  sting ;  fragrance  without  a  thoro, 
planted  beneath  to  embitter  the  enjoyment.  The  pleasure,  which 
they  contain,  is  also  enhanced  unceasingly  by  the  delightful  emo- 
tion of  gratitude,  with  which  they  are  always  attended. 
2dly.  He  protects  themm 

The  exposure  of  mankind,  from  the  cradle  to  the  ^ve,  to  evil 
in  an  endless  Variety  of  forms,  even  when  the  danger  is  wholly  un- 
seen and  unimagined,  has  ever  been  the  favourite  topic  of  the  mor- 
alist, and  a  standing  dictate  of  all  human  experience*    Every  dav 
instructs  us,  that  against  this  exposure  no  human  foresight  can  ef- 
fectually provide.     Except  the  Ltord  keep  the  city^  the  most  diligent 
watchtnan  waketh  in  vain.     But  he  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep.     Of  his  children  the  Lord  is  the  keeper^     TTit 
Lord  is  their  shade  tq)on  their  right  hand.     The  sun  shall  not  smite 
them  by  day^  nor  the  moon  by  night ;  the  Lord  shall  preserve  them 
from  all  evil ;  he  shall  preserve  their  souls.     The  Lord  shall  pre- 
serve  their  going  cm/,  and  their  coming  tn,  from  this  time  forth  and 
even  for  evermore.     Therefore^  when  they  pass  through  the  waters^ 
^  will  be  with  them,  and  through  the  rivers^  they  shall  not  overflow 
them :  when  they  walk  through  the  fire,  they  shall  not  be  burnt ; 
neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  them.     In  all  the  situations  of 
life,  his  eye  is  upon  them  for  good.     They  m^y  fall,  indeed,  because 
it  is  necessary,  because  it  is  best,  for  them;  yet  they  shall  rise 
again,  and  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down.    At  the  same  time,  means 
of  defence  will  be  provided  for  them,  in  seasons  apparently  hope- 
less, and  in  ways  utterly  unexpected.     Enemies  are  restrained ; 
evils  averted ;  dangers  dissipated;  friends  raised  up;  the  course 
of  Providence  changed  ;  and  thus,  even  when  they  are  encompass- 
edwith  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the  snares  of  hell,  God  is  their  fori^ 
ress,  their  high  tower,  the  Rock  of  their  Salvation. 
3dljr.  He  Instructs  them. 

This  work  he  accomplishes  by  his  providence,  by  his  word,  by 
his  ordinances,  by  his  ministers,  by  the  life  and  conversation  of 
Christians,  by  the  divine  example  of  his  Son,  and  by  the  peculiar 
communications  of  his  Spirit.  In  all  these  ways,  He  furnishes 
them  with  whatever  knowledge,  and  whatever  useful  impressions, 
they  need  to  receive ;  and  trains  them  up  as  children,  in  the  effect- 
ual preparation  for  the  perfect  state  of  manhood,  to  which  they  will 
arrive  in  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

This,  however,  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  As 
he  originally  revealed  the  truth  of  God  concerning  our  salvation ; 
so,  throughout  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  he  discloses  to  the  children 
of  God  the  divine  import  of  his  own  instructions,  and  gives  them 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  and  hearts  to  understand  ana  obey,  his 
own  glorious  precepts.  He  leaches  them  the  true,  Evangelical 
use  of  religious  ordinances,  of  trials,  of  afflictions,  and  of  blessings ; 
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dissolves  their  doubts;  removes  their  perplexities;  shows  them 
the  path  of  life ;  takes  them  by  the  hand,  and  guides  them  through 
the  mazes  of  this  earthly  wilderness  to  the  heavenly  Canaan.  ^1 
those,  who  are  the  Sons  of  God,  are,  as  St.  Paul  teaches  us,  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God*  By  him  they  are  kept  from  all  fatal  ignorance, 
and  m>m  every  ruinous  error. 

4thly>  He  corrects  them* 

Of  this  necessary  and  benevolent  parental  office  St.  Paul  gives 
us  a  detailed  account  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  My  son^  &spist  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord^  nor 
faint  when  thm  art  rebuked  of  him  ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth^  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth.  If  ye  endure 
chastening^  God  dealeth  with  you  as  tdith  sons  ;  for  what  son  is  he^ 
whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?  But  if  ye  be  without  chastisementj 
whereof  all  are  partakers^  then  are  ye  bastards  j  and  not  sons.  Fur- 
thermiSre^  we  have  had  fathers  of  our  fleshy  who  corrected  ti5,  and  we 
gave  them  reverence.  Shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  svbjectitm  to 
the  Father  of  Spirits  j  and  live?  For  they^  verily ,  for  a  few  days 
chastened  la  after  their  own  pleasure  ;  but  he  for  our  profit  y  that  we 
might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness.  Now  no  chastening  seemethfor 
the  present  to  be  joyous^  but  grievous ;  nevertheless^  afterward  ^ 
yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  who  are  ex- 
ercised  thereby. 

In  the  account,  here  given  by  the  Apostle,  concerning  the  correc- 
tion of  such  as  are  adopted,  summary  as  it  is,  we  have  a  complete 
^.'view  of  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  this  subject.  We  are  taught 
particularly,  that  correction  is  a  distinctive  privilege  of  God'acnil- 
dren ;  that  those  who  are  not  corrected,  are  |[0t  his  children ;  that 
^  we  are  always  corrected  with  an  intentionio  do  us  good,  and  not 
arbitrarily,  nor  wantonly ;  that  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  prerogatives  and  perfections  of  God,  we  are  bound  to 
receive  our  corrections  with  reverence,  submission,  patience,  and 
fortitude ;  that  the  end  for  which  we  are  corrected  is,  that  we  may 
be  mside  partakers  of  his  holiness^  and  live;  and  that,  if  we  receive 
our  corrections  in  this  manner,  they  will  yield  us  the  peaceable  fruits 
of  righteousness^  and  thus  terminate  in  our  inmiortai  life. 

The  corrections,  which  God  administers  to  his  children,  are  ad- 
ministered in  the  reproofs,  alarms,  and  threatenings,  of  his  word 
and  ordinances,  ana  the  chastisement  of  his  providence ;  and  gen- 
erally in  all  their  distresses.  Bv  these  they  are  checked  in  their 
downward  progress  of  sense  and  sin ;  warned  of  approaching  dan- 
ger ;  quickened  to  more  vigorous  efforts  in  their  duty ;  weaned  from 
the  world ;  and  by  degrees  prepared  for  heaven. 

5thly.  In  the  future  world.  He  provides  for  them  a  glorious  In* 
heritance. 

Affectionate  parents,  in  the  present  world,  not  only  prepare 
their  children  to  live  usefully,  by  living  them  a  proper  education, 
but  to  live  comfortably,  by  fumiiming  them,  when  it  is  in  their 
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power,  with  soflkient  means  of  subsistence.  Grod,  in  the  same 
manner,  takes  a  parental  care  of  his  own  children,  and  provides  the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  live  happily  for  ever.  To  this  end,  he 
renders  them  perfecdy  holy ;  and  thus  furnishes  them  with  dispo- 
sitions, in  possession  of  which  they  can  live  happily ;  dispositions, 
which  prepare  them  to  be  useful,  amiable,  honourable ;  esteemed, 
and  loved  by  all  wise  and  good  beings ;  particularly  by  himself; 
dispositions,  which  ensure  them  peace  of  mind,  self-approbation, 
ara  the  consciousness  of  being  excellent  and  lovely.  To  a  mind 
thus  purified  and  exalted,  he  unites  a  body,  spiritual,  incorruptible, 
fflorious,  and  immortal ;  the  ptx>per  tenement  of  so  noble  an  mhab- 
itant.  Thus  formed,  and  perfected,  he  removes  them  to  his  hea- 
venly kingdom,  and  there  places  them  in  circumstances,  and  amid 
companions,  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  enable  them  to  improve  in 
knowledge,  excellence,  honour,  and  happiness,  for  ever. 
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Having  considered,  in  the  preceding  discourse,  the  itaiure. 
Reality  f  Importance  J  and  Canseguences  ofAaaptianj  I  shall  now  pro* 
ceed  to  the  next  subject  of  inquiry,  in  a  theological  system ;  viz. 
Sanei^kation.  That  this  is  a  conseouence  of  Regeneration  is  too 
obvious  to  every  one,  who  reads  his  Bible,  to  be  questioned. 

The  word  Sanctifyj  used  in  the  text,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Scrip- 
tures abundantly,  is  employed  to  denote  two  things^  which  are 
commonly  and  properly,  made  distinct  objects  of  consideration  in 
Moral  science :  the  Act  of  Regenerating  tnan^  or  making  him  holy 
in  the  first  instance ;  ana  the  Combination  of  all  successive  Acts^  of 
a  similar  nature^  by  which  man  is  improved  in  holiness  through  life. 
It  is  scarcelv  necessary  to  be  observed,  that  the  latter  of  these 
subjects  will  now  be  the  theme  of  investigation. 

The  text  is  a  prayer  of  St.  Paul^  for  the  Sanctification  of  the 
Thessalonian  Christians.  As  he  prays,  that  they  may  be  wholly 
sanctified^  it  is  evident,  that  they  were  sanctified  in  part  only,  at 
their  Kegeneration;  and  at  the  time  also,  in  which  this  prayer  was 
uttered.  It  is  further  evident,  that  they  were  to  be  sanctified  in  a 
still  greater  deeree;  becadse  this  event  is  prayed  for  by  the  Apostle, 
binder  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  reality  of  this  work 
is,  thus,  completely  evident  fit>m  the  text;  and  is  indeed  so  gen- 
erally acknowledged  by  Christians,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  attempt  a  proof  of  it,  at  the  present  time.  I  shall,  tnerefore, 
proceed  directly  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads  : 

I.  JTu  Agent; 

II.  The  mstruments  }  and, 

\    III.  T%e  Process^  of  Sanctification. 

I.  7%e  Agent  in  our  sanctification  is  the  Spirit  of  God. 

This  truth  is  amply  declared  in  the  Scriptures.  God  hath  from 
the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  the  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit.  3  Thess.  li.  1 3.  Electy  says  St.  Peter,  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  the  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit  unto  obedience.  1  Pet.  i.  3.  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are 
sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the  LordJesus^  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God.  1  Cor,  vi.  14. 
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The  mott  eiteBaiye  and  complete  account,  however,  which  is 
Bven  us  of  this  subjell  in  the  Scnptures,  is  contained  in  the  eighdi 
cbaipter  of  the  Episde  to  the  /Zofnmt .  Here  Christians  are  said 
mi  to  walk  afUr  iheflethj  bui  after  the  Spirit :  to  he  vnder  the  Urn 
.,  rfthel^iritifltfe:  to  be  ijfUr  the  Spirit :  tommdthethmgeofthe 
qpM:  to  be  ipiriiualhf  minded  $  and  thus  to  possess  l^eoiulpeace: 

Shave  the  Sjnrii  dmeUing  in  them:  to  be  led  by  the  S/nrii  ;  which 
th«n  becomes  tke  fjptril  of  adoption;  that  is,  the  i%nn^  by  which 
Jk       Aej  are  dfidren  of  Godj  and  cry  unto  Mm  AbbOf  Father:  to  navethe 
^      wriineit  of  the  l^rii:  to  have  (^fintfrtdte  of  the  Sjpirit:  to  have 
▼      Ms  aetiitance  of  the  l^irit  m  their  prayere :  and,  universally,  to 
be  undeir  his  gmdance,  and  influence,  through  the  whole  Christian 
life* 

The  same  agency  indeed,  like  that  which  was  exerted  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  like  the  divine  acencf  generally  eonsid- 
«red,  is  atti|buted  to  the  Godhead  univenally ;  to  the  Fatner ;  and 
in  the  Son*    The  text  is  an  example  of  the  first  of  these  forms  of 
^pUKiription.     The  very  God  qf  peace  eancttfy  you  whoVhf  !    Of  the 
^■econd  we  have  an  mstance  in  the  beginning  of  the  E!pistle  of  Sir. 
**Jhde*    Jude^  the  eervant  afjeeui  Chrietj  and  brother  of  Jamee^  to 
Ikem  that  are  eand^ed  by  God  the  Father^  andpreterved  m  Jeeue 
*Chri$t,  and  called.    Of  the  hist  of  these  forms  of  ascription  we 
^  have  a  specimen  in  1  Cor.  i.  30,  Jmue  Chrietf  who  unto  tit,  of  God, 
it  become  wisdom,  righieounuts,  and  sanctifieaHonj  and  redemption : 
and  another  in  Heb.  ii.  1 1,  fhr  both  he  that  eanctifieth,  and  they 
who  are  sanctifedj  are  all  of  one :  wherefore  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren. 

The  reason,  why  this  work  is  thus  differently  ascribed,  is,  that  it 
is  considered  in  these  canonical  discourses,  in  different  manners, 
and  with  relation  to  different  objects. 

By  the  Father  we  are  sanctified,  as  we  are  chosen  by  him  unto 
sanctification,  as  by  his  good  pleasure,  and  fi^e  grace,  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  and  the  sanctityine  asency  of  the  Spirit,  exist.  By 
the  Son  we  are  sanctified,  as  his  oeath  is  the  only  means  by  which 
^  we  ever  become  holy :  and  by  which  the  Spirit,  came  into  the  world, 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  making  us  holy.  By  the  Spirit  we  are 
'  sanctified,  as  the  immediate  Agent  m  applying  to  us  the  blessings 
of  Christ's  Redemption ;  particularly  in  renewing,  and  purifying, 
our  hearts  and  lives. 

Thus,  although  this  work  is  immediately  performed  by  the  Spirit, 
as  the  proper  Agent ;  yet  we  are  truly,  though  more  remotely,  said 
to  be  sanctified  by  die  Father,  by  the  Son,  and  by  the  Godhead 
universally  considered. 

The  manner  in  which  this  work  is  performed  in  the  mind  of  man, 
must,  like  other  questions  concerning  the  Agency  of  Intelligent  be- 
ings, remain  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  such  minds  as  ours* 
My  observations  concemine  it  will,  therefore,  be  very  few.  In 
my  own  yiew,  the  work  of  sanctification,  so  &r  as  the  Agent  is 
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concerned,  is  no  other,  than  a  repetition  of  the  same  agency,  by 
which  we  are  regenerated.  Our  r^eneraHmij  according  to  my 
own  apprehensions,  t>  accompliahed^  as  I  mentioned  at  large  in  a 
former  aiscourse,  iy  the  cimwiuMcation  to  avr  minda  of  a  new  ret* 
isk  for  divine  things.  Our  Sanctification^  as  distinguished  from 
it  J  consists^  supremely  j  in  enhancing  this  relish ;  in  rendering  ii 
more  intense^  more  uniform^  more  vigorous^  and  universally  more 
operative.  The  communication  of  this  rehsh;  or  disposition,  makei 
us  holy  at  first ;  or  in  our  regeneration.  Subsequent  communica- 
tions, of  the  same  nature,  render  us  more  and  more  holy  after- 
wards. As  the  effect^  in  both  cases,  is  the  same ;  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted,  that  the  cause  is  the  same ;  nor  that  t(  operates 
in  the  same  manner.  If  this  disposition  is,  in  the  mind,  the  source 
of  holy  volitions,  and  virtuous  conduct ;  the  stronger,  the  more 
prevalent,  it  is  at  any  succeeding  period,  the  more  virtuous  will  be 
the  life. 

U.  TTie  Instruments  of  our  Sanctijication  are  generally  the  Word 
and  Providence  of  God. 

7%e  Word  ofOod  is  the  means  of  our  sanctification  in  all  cases,* 
in  which  it  contributes  to  render  us  better ;  whether  it  be  read, 
heard,  or  remembered ;  whether  it  be  pondered  with  love,  rever- 
ence, wonder,  and  delight,  or  whether,  with  similar  affections,  it  be 
iaithfuUy  obeyed  ;  whether  its  instructions  and  impressions  be  com- 
municated to  us  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  divine  ordi- 
nances, or  the  conversation,  or  the  communion,  or  the  example,  of 
our  fellow-christians.  In  all  these  cases,  the  thin^  which  is  seen, 
which  is  illustrated,  which  is  exemplified,  which  is  in  any  manner 
brought  home  to  the  heart,  and  thus  rendered  the  means  of  improv- 
ing us  in  virtue,  is  no  other  than  the  Word  of  God ;  however  nu- 
merous, or  however  diversified,  the  modes  are,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind. 

As  the  Word  of  (Sod  is  loved  by  a  regenerated  mind ;  it  is  easily 
discernible,  that  its  influence  on  such  a  mind  will  be  very  different 
from  that,  which  existed  in  the  preceding  state,  commonly  termed 
the  state  of  nature. 

Particularly,  the  Scriptures  will  be  more  frequently  and  exten- 
sively read.  A  book,  which  we  love,  is  often  taken  up ;  is  often 
perused,  and  dwelt  upon,  with  pleasure.  Such  a  book,  therefore, 
will  be  much  more  thoroughly  studied,  and  extensively  under- 
stood, than  one  which  is  disrelished.  It  is,  also,  now  more  highly 
reverenced ;  and  for  this  reason,  will  be  more  read,  and  better 
known. 

Its  instructions  and  precepts,  at  the  same  time,  coincide  with  the 
great  scheme  of  moral  conduct,  formed  by  the  mind ;  as  its  only 
general  directory ;  harmonizing  with  its  views,  affections,  aims,  and 
determinations.  They  are,  therefore,  welcomed  as  means  of 
light ;  as  objects  of  complacency ;  as  sanctions  of  favourite  de- 
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^ns ;  tnd  at  guides^  aids,  and  motiTef,  to  a  life,  chosen  and 
lored. 

The  Scriptures  are  also  regarded  l^  such  a  mind,  as  being,  in  a 
piTOer  sense,  ike  Word  of  Qm  ;  of  Him,  bjr  whom  itself  was  cre- 
ated ;  under  whose  law  and  government  it  is  placed ;  to  whom  all 
its  duty  is  originally  owed ;  and  to  whom,  it  is,  of  course,  answera- 
ble for  all  its  condnict*  Thus  considered,  the  Scriptures  appear, 
*  to  such  a  mind,  inreslid  with  Infinite  authority,  conveying  supreme 
obligation,  and  rightfully  controlling  the  heart,  and  the  life.  With 
an  efficacy,  still  more  peculiar,  are  they  regarded  as  the  Word  of 
the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Sanctifier,  of  man :  as  the  Word 
of  a  foraying  God ;  of  a  Redeemer,  dying  for  its  own  sins ;  of 
that  infinitely  Benevolent  Spirit,  who  is  its  own  Sanctifier.  Un- 
der these  tides,  the  most  venerable,  and  the  most  endearing, 
which  the  universe  has  ever  known,  (xod  speaks  in  his  Word  to 
every  Christian  with  a  power,  which  nothing  can  eaual,  with  a 
tenderness  and  endearment,  to  which  there  is.no  parallel.  What- 
ever he  utters,  is  not  the  prescription  of  a  perfect  Creator  and 
Lawgiver  only ;  but  the  counsel  and  pleasure,  also,  of  a  fhthery 
and  an  everlasting  Friend:  infinitely  the  most  faithful  and  usefiil  of 
all  fiiends ;  infinitely  the  most  venerable  and  affectionate  of  all  pa- 
rents. From  such  a  Source  what  counsel,  what  command,  what 
Sersuasion,  will  not  completely  infhience,  and  control,  the  heart  of 
lial  piety  ? 
Finally ;  the  Scriptures  are  regarded  by  such  a  mind,  as  contam* 
ing  all  things  necessary  to  lift^  and  to  godliness.  The  precepts 
are  an  ample  summary  of  all  the  directions  necessary  for  our 

!)ractice ;  the  ordinances,  for  our  worship ;  and  the  instructions, 
or  our  faith,  and  the  prudent  conduct  of  our  religious  life.  The 
mind  resorts  to  them,  therefore,  as  to  a  complete  compend  of  all 
the  directions,  which  it  needs,  or  ever  can  need,  in  the  present 
world.  Every  thing,  which  it  contains,  is  right ;  is  sufiicient ;  is 
decisive.  To  every  thing  it  yields,  therefore,  with  implicit  confi- 
dence ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  rules  which  it  finds  here,  is  sat- 
isfied, and  safe. 

The  Providence  of  God  becomes  the  means  of  our  sanctification 
in  all  the  ways,  in  which  it  makes  solemn  and  religious  impressions 
on  the  mind.  The  great,  majestic,  and  awful  events,  which  take 
place  in  the  creation  around  us,  excite  strongly  admiration  and 
reverence  towards  that  elorious  Being,  who  holds  the  universe  in  his 
hands,  and  controls  all  its  beings  and  events  with  such  amazing 
power  and  wisdom.  The  order  and  harmony,  with  which  all  things 
move  to  their  proper  ends  ;  the  succession  of  summer  and  winter^ 
seed-time  and  harvest ;  and  the  terrible  things^  which  God  does  in 
righteousness^  when  his  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth;  awaken 
in  the  soul  of  the  Christian  most  afiecting  views  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment; of  its  vastness,  its  comprehensiveness;  its  astonishing 
ndeur ;  and  its  unvarying  opposition  to  iniquity. 
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The  dispensations  of  Ood  to  his  Church  are  a  most  impressive 
source  of  religious  thoughts,  and  affections,  to  the  Christian.  These 
are  all  dispensations,  involving  the  peculiar  interests  of  his  own 
brethren ;  his  chosen  friends ;  with  whom  he  ever  weeps^  whm 
they  weep  ;  and  rejoices^  when  they  rejoice.  These  display  also,  in 
a  manner  wholly  peculiar,  and,  although  often  obscure,  mysterious, 
and  even  jperplexing,  yet,  if  it  be  not  his  own  feult,  always  inter- 
esting and  profitable,  the  most  venerable  aad  endearing  attributes 
of  his  heavenly  Father.  Every  Christian  will  easily  recollect, 
that,  in  the  history  of  God's  Providence  towards  the  disciples  <» 
Christ,  in  their  suffisrings  and  deliverances,  their  exposure  and 
protection,  the  communications  made  to  them  of  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace,  their  conseauent  exemplary  faith,  their  hope  and  joy,  their 
victory  and  triumph,  their  edifying  life  and  their  peaceful  death,  he 
has  found  means  of  improvement,  alway  touching  his  heart,  and 
contributing  in  an  eminent  degree  to  amend  his  life.  Here  he  has 
found  his  doubts  and  fears,  his  stupidity  and  sloth,  his  murmurinn 
and  backslidings,  most  efficaciously  improved ;  his  faith  and  forti- 
tude, his  reverence  and  submission,  his  hope,  and  love,  and  joy, 
unusually  strengthened.  From  accounts  of  these  things  he  has 
risen  to  more  fervent  prayers,  more  ardent  praises,  more  vigorous 
I'esolutions,  and  more  faithful  obedience.  What  is  true  ot  these 
things,  existing  in  other  times,  and  other  countries,  is  equallv  true 
of  the  same  things,  as  they  respect  the  Christians  around  him. 
Here  the  events  are  brought  before  his  eyes ;  and  are  presented 
to  him  with  the  force,  possessed  only  by  the  immediate  objects  of 
sense.  The  truth,  here,  may  be  no  more  satisfactorily  exhibited ; 
but  the  impression,  made  by  it,  is  necessarily  enhanced.  A  deeper 
interest  is,  therefore,  naturally  felt ;  more  lastine  traces  are  im- 
pressed on  the  memory ;  and  a  more  powerful  influence  is  diffused 
over  the  life.  All  the  happy  effects,  derived  from  the  preceding 
source,  flow,  therefore,  from  this  with  a  more  intense  and  controt 
ling  efficacy. 

but,  above  all,  the  dispensations  of  God  to  himself,  and  to  hb 
family,  are  the  most  strongly  realized,  and  most  regularly  directed 
to  his  own  spiritual  improvement,  by  the  reiiewea  man.  These 
are  all  more  perfectly  understood;  come  more  immediately  to  the 
heart ;  and  operate  with  a  more  commanding  influence  on  the  life* 
In  these  he  is  taught  by  the  finger  of  God,  as  a  child  trained  to  his 
service,  and  fitted  by  degrees  for  eternal  glory.  Whoso  is  ww«, 
and  will  observe  these  things^  even  they  shall  understand  the  loving 
kindness  of  the  Lord* 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  to  both  these  sources  of  improve- 
ment in  the  divine  life,  the  heart  of  the  Christian  is  opened  by  the 
disposition,  which  he  receives  in  Regeneration.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  regards  them  all  with  a  taste,  a  relish,  congenial  to 
them ;  that  h«  beholds  them  with  enlightened  eyes ;  tliat  he  ap- 
plies himself  to  them  with  unceasing  daigence ;  that  he  considers 
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this  application  to  them  as  his  indispensable  du^,  and  his  pre* 
eminent  interest.  All  of  them,  theretore,  operate  upon  his  under- 
standing, affections,  and  life,  in  a  manner  unknown  by  other  men : 
and,  where  sinners  would  experience  nothing  but  dulness,  distrust, 
murmuring,  and  opposition,  he  cannot  fail  to  find,  for  these  rea- 
sons, the  most  efficacious  means  of  rendering  him  wiser,  and  bet- 
ter, and  happier. 

IIL  The  Process  ^fitmctificatian  may  be  summarily  exhibited  in 
the  following  manner. 

1st*  It  is  progressive  through  life. 

The  first  sanctifying  act  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  employed  in 
regenerating  the  soul*  Succeeding  acts,  of  the  same  nature,  are 
employed  in  purifying  it,  through  all  the  successive  periods  of  life. 
All  these  acts  are,  I  appreheno,  of  exactly  the  same  nature ;  apd 
differ  bom  each  other  in  no  other  respect,  except  that  the  regene» 
rating  act  is  firsts  and  the  sanctifying  actSy  as  they  are  termed,  are 
successive  to  iL  AU,  united,  constitute  that,  which  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  often  in  the  common  use  of  language,  is  called  the  Work 
of  Sanctificatum.  But  as  there  is  frequent  occasion  to  distinguish 
the  first  act  from  the  others,  we  customarily  term  this  the  renewing^ 
or  regenerating,  act ;  and  sometimes  Regeneration,  and  Renovation  ; 
and  denote  the  succeeding  acts  by  the  words  Sanctifying,  and  Sanc^ 
Hfication.  AU,  however,  are,  m  my  view,  exactly  of  the  same 
nature.  The  ^gent  is  the  same  :  his  agency  is  the  same :  and  the 
effects  are  the  same.  The  reason,  why  the  first  act  is  thus  distin- 
guished, is,  that  the  change  from  sin  to  holiness  is  an  event  so 
remarkable,  so  wonderful,  so  new  in  the  Providence  of  God,  The 
future  changes  from  one  degree  of  holiness  to  another,  although 
really  wonderful,  are  less  so ;  and  less  contrary  to  rational  hope. 
They  are,  therefore,  erouped  together  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
common  languaee,  under  the  one  general  name  of  Sanctification. 
These  acts,  as  Thave  observed,  continue  through  life.  Under  the 
influence  of  them,  and  with  the  aid  of  those  means,  which  are  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  in  the  divine  government,  the  Christian 
grows  in  wisdom,  and  in  grace,  to  the  end. 

To  aim  at  this  progress  is  accordingly  made  the  duty,  and  de- 
scribed as  the  character,  of  a  good  man,  throughout  the  Scriptures. 
This  one  thing  I  do,  saith  St.  Paul,  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  those  things  which  are  before,  I 
press  toxoard  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Phil.  iii.  13.  Beware,  says  St.  Peter,  lest  ye  also, 
being  led  away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked,  fall  from  your  own 
steadfastness.  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  2  Pet.  iii.  18.  Besides  this,  says 
the  same  aposde,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith,  virtue  ;  to 
virtue,  knowledge ;  to  knowledge,  temperance ;  to  temperance,  pa- 
tience; to  patience,  godliness;  to  godliness,  brotherbi  kindness;  and 
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to  brotherly  kindness j  charity. — For^  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall 
never  fall.  2  Pet  i.  5,  6,  7, 10, 

2dly.  TTiis  process  is  not  uniform. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  manner,  or  degree, 
every  day,  month,  or  year,  ^n  the  religious  life  oiSt.  Paid,  as  we 
are  informed,  the  law  of  the  members  prevailed  at  times ;  and,  at 
times,  the  law  of  the  mind.  In  that  of  Vavidf  and  that  of  Hexekiak, 
as  well  as  that  of  Solomon,  sin,  at  particular  'seasons,  appears  evi- 
dentlv  to  have  triumphed  throughout  considerable  perioos* 

When  we  remember  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  men,  this 
fact  will  be  far  from  appearing  wonderful.    The  nature  of  man  is 
in  many  respects  various.    From  whatever  cause  it  arises,  our 
views  are  at  times  brighter,  our  vigilance  more  active,  our  resolu- 
tion stronger,  our  temper  more  serene,  and  our  energy  more 
vigorous,  uan  at  other  times.    This  is  visible  in  all  that  we  speak, 
or  think,  or  do,  whatever  may  be  the  objects  of  our  attention. 
That  a  state  of  thines  in  us,  which  so  materially  affects  ourselves, 
in  our  very  nature,  should  have  an  important  influence  on  our  re- 
ligious interests,  is  to  be  expected  of  course.    The  changes  are 
here  wrought  in  ourselves ;  and  we,  the  persons  thus  changed,  are 
those,  whose  religion  is  concerned.    As  we  are  changed,  therefore, 
the  state  of  our  religion  must,  in  a  greater  or  less  de^ee,  be 
changed  also.    When  our  minds  are  bright,  and  prepared  to  take 
bright  views  of  any  subject  of  contemplation ;  their  views  of  Re- 
ligion will  naturaUy  be  bright.    When  our  affections  are  in  a 
general  state  of  ardour ;  our  love  to  divine  things  will  naturally  be 
vigorous ;  as  well  as  our  hatred  to  sin  and  temptation.    When  our 
resolution  is  generally  firm ;  we  shall  naturally  be  steadfast  and 
immovetAle  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.     On  the  contrary,  when  our 
apprehension  is  dull  and  heavy,  our  spirits  low,  and  our  resolution 
timid  and  wavering ;  all  our  efforts  will  be  poor,  feeble,  and  in  a 
great  measure  fruitless.    Our  views  will  be  ooscure ;  our  affections 
will  lag ;  and  our  progress  will  either  not  exist  at  all,  or  be  slow, 
heavy,  and  discouraging. 

Sometimes,  also,  we  are  beset  by  more  numerous  and  more  pow- 
erful temptations.  Snares  are  set  for  us  with  greater  art,  and 
secrecy.  Sophistry,  more  plausible  and  seducing,  is  employed  to 
warp  our  principles,  affections,  and  conduct.  Obstacles,  appan 
rentiv  insurmountable,  block  up  our  way.  Discouragements, 
terri^ing,  and  at  seasons  overwhelming,  daunt  our  resolution.  The 
inducements  to  backsliding  come  upon  us  suddenly ;  find  us  off  our 
guard ;  and  overpower  us,  before  we  summon  either  our  under- 
standing, or  our  principles,  to  our  aid. 

At  tbe  same  time,  our  advantages  for  improvement  in  the  Chris- 
tian  life  are,  at  some  times,  far  less,  and  less  productive  of  safe^  and 
improvement,  than  at  others.  Our  peculiar  and  most  useful  firiends, 
those  wbo  best  understand  our  character,  wants,  and  dangers,  are 
sometimes  removed  fi:x>m  us  to  such  a  distance,  that  we  cannot  en« 
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joy  their  counsels,  reproof,  consolations,  or  example.  We  are 
prevented  from  uniting  with  them  in  the  public  or  pnvate  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Gospel ;  and  are  deprived  of  the  peculiar  Uessings^  of 
intimate  Christian  conununion* 

At  times  also,  we  are  peculiarly  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  and  to 
God ;  are  less  watchful ;  less  prayerful ;  less  strenuous  in  our  op- 
position to  temptation,  and  in  the  performance  of  our  duty.  The 
world  lays  stronger  bold  on  our  affections.  We  venture  on  forbid- 
den ground ;  draw  near  to  the  objects  of  seduction ;  become  fesci- 
nated  with  charms,  before  undiscovered,  and  overpowered  by  com- 
binations of  harmony,  fragrance,  beauty,  and  splendour,  of  spri^hc- 
liness,  gayety,  and  joy ;  or  alarmed  by  an  assemblage  of  enemies, 
dangers,  and  terrors,  of  contempt,  shame,  and  ridicule ;  so  as  to 
be  enticed  to  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  terrified  into  it  on  the  other. 

At  other  periods,  most  of  these  thin j;s  are  reversed.  Time,  at 
these  seasons,  roUs  on,  to  us,  with  brighter  momincrs,  with  more 
unclouded  days,  with  more  serene  evemngs  *,  and  niuita  with  more 
undisturbed  tranquillity  and  peaceful  repose.  At  sudi  sea&ons,  our 
views  of  all  divine  subjects  are  clearer,  and  more  just.  Our  affec- 
tions are  more  alive  \  our  aims  more  noble,  unmixed,  and  heaven- 
ly ;  our  resolution  more  vigorous  and  uniform ;  our  conduct  more 
approved  in  its  progress,  and  followed,  in  review,  by  purer  peace 
and  self-approbation.  God  also,  for  reasons  wholly  unknown  to 
us,  or  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us,  sometimes  withdraws  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  and  the  blessings  of  his  Spirit ;  sometimes 
communicates  these  and  other  blessings  more  uniformly  and  abun- 
dantly ;  and  generally  regulates  his  providence  towards  us  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  are  greatly  improved  and  prospered,  in  some 
instances  ;  and,  in  others,  are  afflicted,  brought  to  a  stand,  or  suf- 
fered to  decline. 

But,  with  all  these  inequalities  in  the  course  of  the  Christian, 
his  holiness,  like  the  house  of  David^  waxes  stronger  and  stronger  f 
and  his  corruption,  like  the  house  of  Saulj  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker. 

3dly.  The  process  of  sanctification  is  UniversaL 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  affects  the  whole  man  :  his  views,  affec- 
tions, purposes,  and  conduct ;  and  those  of  every  kind.  It  ex- 
tends alike  to  his  duties  of  every  kind :  towards  nimself,  his  fel- 
low-creatures, and  his  Maker.  It  affects,  and  improves,  indiscrim- 
inately, all  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  character :  Love  to  God 
and  to  mankind  ;  faith,  repentance,  justice,  truth,  kindness,  humil- 
ity, forgiveness,  charity,  generosity,  public  spirit,  meekness,  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  temperance,  moderation,  candour,  and  charit- 
ableness of  judgment.  It  influences  ruling  passions  and  appetites ; 
habits  of  thought  and  affection,  of  language  and  practice.  It  prompts 
to  all  the  acts  of  piety :  to  prayer,  praise,  attendance  upon  the 
sai^ctuary  and  its  ordinances,  our  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath, 
Christian  communion,  and  Christian  discipline. 
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Generallv,  it  affects  every  part  of  the  Christian's  character  and 
life ;  and  aU  it  affects  with  continual  advantage.  Yet,  as  has  been 
ahready  remarked,  the  operation  is  not  uniform.  All  the  Christian 
virtues  increase ;  yet  they  do  not  all  increase  alike :  nor  does  any 
one  of  them  increase  in  the  same  manner  at  all  times.  In  the  Scrip 
tures,  the  improvement  of  the  mind  in  the  Christian  character  is, 
with  great  beauty  and  correctness,  compared  to  the  growth  of  Chil* 
dren.  Children  grow  finom  their  birth ;  and  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  always  growing :  yet  the  increase  is  not  always  alike,  nor  al- 
ways visible.  They  grow,  also,  in  every  part  of  their  frame ;  in- 
creasing, upon  the  whole,  both  in  size  ana  stature,  throughout  all 
the  members.  Yet  at  some  times,  and  in  some  of  the  members^ 
they  cannot  be  seen  to  grow  at  all :  while  at  other  times,  and  in 
other  members,  the  increase  is  rapid,  and  easily  discernible.  The 
means  of  growth,  also,  are  very  various,  and  variously  operative. 
From  day  to  day,  from  weiek  to  week,  and  sometimes  fit>m  year 
to  year,  the  progress  cannot  be  perceived.  And,  in  some  instan- 
ces, one  part  is  found  to  increase,  another  to  be  at  a  stand,  or  even 
to  diminish ;  and  thus  the  symmetry,  proportion,  and  beauty,  of 
the  frame,  to  be  sensiblv  injured.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  par- 
allel between  the  growth  of  Christians,  and  the  growth  of  children, 
is  exact 

4thly.  Tlu  progress  of  aancMcatitm  is  ctmspicuous  in  the  l\f€. 

From  the  commencement  of  Christianity  in  the  soul,  the  Chris- 
tian course  is  that  of  a  general  reformation.  The  religion,  that 
brings  not  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance^  is  not  the  relijgion  of 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  not 
the  beginning  of  immortal  life.  The  virtue  of  the  Gospel  is  a  liv- 
ing principle,  producing  every  good  fruit ;  rendering  the  man  wiser, 
and  his  lite  and  conversation  better,  unto  the  end.  The  natural 
passions  and  appetites  of  some  Christians  are,  indeed,  strong ;  and 
their  evil  habits,  antecedently  to  regeneration,  have  become  pow- 
erful. The  temptations  of  others  are  peculiarly  ereat ;  and  they 
labour  under  peculiar  disadvantages  for  resisting  mem,  as  well  as 
for  making  progress  in  the  Christian  life. 

As  the  work  of  Sanctification  itself  proceeds,  according  to  the 
exhibition  which  I  have  made  of  this  subject,  in  irregular  and  very 
various  gradatbns ;  so  the  external  fruits  of  it,  seen  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian,  are  subject  to  the  same  gradations.  The  wind  bloweth^ 
not  only  where,  but  in  what  manner,  it  listeth  ;  and  no  particular 
description  can  be  satisfoctorily  ^iven  of  its  progress. 

The  varieties  of  this  work,  which  I  have  all  along  referred  to  the 
life  of  a  single  person,  become  far  more  numerous,  and  diversified, 
when  refer^  to  Christians  in  general.  Here,  both  the  original 
and  incidental  differences  are  multiphed  almost  without  end ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  mention  even  a  small  part  of  them  in  the  compass 
of  a  single  discourse.  Still  the  same  general  doctrines  are  appli- 
cable, and  useful,  to  ail  Clu*istians ;  l]«cause  all  have  a  comoMMi 
aalttre,  and  a  common  interest. 
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REMARKS. 

1st.  7%e  amsiderations^  suggested  concemtfif  this  importani  re- 
ligious  sMect^/wmisk  every  prof estmg  Chriitian  wiih  an  iiUeresting 
rule  for  the  exammatum  ofku  own  clmraeier. 

Itoas  been  here  exhibited,  as  the  trae  process  of  sanctificatkm, 
that  this  vmk  is  carried  on  through  the  whole  oi  human  life;  as 
the  continual,  though  not  uniform,  state  of  the  Christian  character, 
to  be  advancing,  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  towards 
Ike  stature  of  tke  perfect  num.  With  this  scheme  in  view,  it  be- 
comes every  professor  of  Religion  faithfully  to  inquire,  whether  he 
perceives  in  his  own  mind  such  a  progress.  It  will  readily  be  seen, 
mat  Christians,  who  have  lately  become  such,  must  have  fewer 
and  more  imperfect  means  of  making  this  inquiry,  and  determining 
the  point  satisfactorily,  than  those  who  are  farther  advanced 
The  longer  children  have  been  growing,  the  more  perceivable  will 
be  the  chanee  of  their  stature*  The  lonjger  Christians  have  been 
Christians,  me  mater  advances  in  Religion  will  they  have  had  op- 
portunity to  mal^e.  The  child  may  have  grown  in  reality,  through 
a  short  period ;  while  yet  his  growth  is  incapable  of  being  perceiv- 
ed. The  young  Christian  may,  in  like  manner,  find  less  proof  of 
his  advancement ;  or  doubtful  proof;  or  even  no  proof  at  all ;  and 
yet  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  discouragement.  Still  he  ought  to 
make  the  inquiry :  and  to  make  it  with  persevering  diligence.  If 
he  be  faithful  in  this  duty,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  and  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  find  comforting  evidence  of  his  growth  in  jgrace ; 
and  usually  the  sooner,  the  more  faithful  he  is  in  pursuing  this  ex- 
amination. 

The  professor,  who  has  longer  declared  bis  devotion  to  God,  is 
bound  still  more  earnestly  to  make  this  inquiry.  One,  at  least,  of 
the  best  proofs  which  can  be  furnished,  of  the  existence  of  grace  in 
the  soul,  is  evidence  of  Us  growth  ;  and  one  of  which  we  ought 
never  to  lose  sight,  even  for  a  day.  If  we  go  on  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  year  to  year,  without  any  improvement  in  the 
Christian  life;  our  case  must  be  dark  and  distressing  indeed. 
Much  more  distressing  must  it  be,  if,  instead  of  advancing,  we  sen- 
sibly decline.  Christians  may,  and  will,  fall  into  temptation,  and 
sin;  and  sometimes  into  sins,  which  are  great,  and  peculiariy 
dreadful.  Thus  did  David ^  thus  did  Solomon;  thus  did  Peter. 
These  are  fearful  grounds  of  humiliation  and  sorrow ;  but  even 
these,  when  followed  bv  contrition  and  amendment,  are  far  less 
discouraging  and  hopeless,  than  that  slow,  regular  decline,  that 
chilled,  penshing  state,  which  admits  of  no  intervenines  of  warmth, 
no  returns  of  health  and  vigour.  The  pleurisy,  or  the  gout,  may 
kill;  and  q/i«n  greatly  alarm,  and  endanger;  but  they  frequently, 
nay,  most  usually,  terminate  their  violence  speedily,  and  give  place 
to  returning  strength.  The  consumption,  on  the  other  hana,  al- 
though its  attacks  are  gentle,  gradual,  and  scarcely  perceivable,  in- 
unuates  itself  with  a  fatal  progress  into  the  constitution ;  and  if  not 

terminated  in  season,  regularly  ends  in  death.  I  will  not  say,  tlutt 
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a  hectic  in  religion  is  hopeless ;  but  it  must  be  allowed,  on  all  handsi 
to  be  terrible.  Let  it  be  observed  in  this  place,  however,  that  Chris- 
tians sometimes  are  really  advancing,  when  they  do  not  perceive  it ; 
and  when  their  progress,  although  hidden  bom  themselves,  is  visi- 
ble to  those  around  them.  Tms,  together  with  other  masteries, 
God  will  unfold  hereafter ;  and  will  snow  them,  that  the  dispensa- 
tion has  been  the  means  of  his  glory,  and  of  their  own  final  eood. 
All  Christians  oueht  to  learn,  from  this  fact,  to  consult  their  fellow- 
christians,  as  well  as  themselves,  on  this  great  subject ;  and  not  to 
depend  enthrely  on  their  own  investigation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  professors  of  Religion  find  themselves  ad- 
vancing in  &ith,  repentance,  and  hoUness ;  if  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  more  and  more  an  object  of  delight- 
ful contemplation  to  their  minds ;  if  they  take  more  and  more  de- 
light in  prayer  and  praise,  in  the  Sabbath,  the  Sanctuary,  and  their 
ordinances ;  if  the  Word  of  God  seems  more  and  more  preferable 
to  the  most  fine  gold}  if  they  love  more  and  more  to  do  good  unto 
all  men^  if  they  find  an  increasing  delight  in  the  character,  com- 
pany, conversation,  and  prosperity,  of  their  fellow-christians : 
then  they  may,  indeed,  rin^  of  mercy  ;  and  enjoy  a  lively  hope,  that 
they  are  hsl  overcoming  Sie  world,  and  prepanng  for  the  glories  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom. 

3dly.  7%e  same  considerations  furnish  abundant  encouragement 
to  the  Christian* 

Think  how  much  God  has  done  to  accomplish  this  work ;  and 
you  can  find  no  room  fop  despondency.  1  well  know,  I  readily 
confess,  how  prone  all  men  are  to  3neld  to  temptations ;  to  love 
the  world ;  to  indulge  appetite  and  passion ;  to  embrace  error ;  to 
cherish  self-justification ;  to  find  ways  of  sinning,  which  in  their 
own  eyes  are  safe  and  blameless ;  to  reconcile,  and  unite  virtues 
to  their  counterfeit  vices ;  and  thus,  in  a  great  variety  of  modes,  to 
backslide,  and  sin,  and  fall.  Mow  hope^ss,  with  these  things  in 
our  view,  would  seem  final,  persevering  holiness,  and  a  safe  arrival 
in  the  heavenly  kingdom ! 

But  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  our  sanctification,  puts 
all  these  terrible  evils  to  flight ;  and  assures  us,  that  He,  who  hath 
begun  a  good  work  m  t»,  wul  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  Christ.  He 
is  every  where  present  to  every  Christian ;  knows  every  want,  and 
danger ;  and  is  ever  ready  to  do  all  that  is  necessary,  and  useful, 
for  tne  follower^  of  Christ.  No  evil  can  escape  his  eye ;  no  ene- 
my resist,  or  elude,  his  power.  With  infinite  benignity  and  tender- 
ness he  dwells  within,  and  without  us,  to  guard,  reueve,  heal,  sanc- 
tify, and  save ;  to  give  us  strength  to  en<£u«,  and  power  to  over- 
come. Under  his  influence  and  direction,  we  shall  successfully 
fight  the  goodfighty  keep  the  faith^  finish  our  course  with  joy,  and 
receive  that  croton  of  righteousness^  which  the  Lordj  the  righteous 
Judge,  will  give  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing*  TharAs  be  to 
Ooafor  this  unspeakable  gift.    Amen. 
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giveikf  give  lunU  you, 

r 

Having  titunined  the  Nature  of  AdapHmij  and  Semclj/leofton, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  another  consequence  of  this  change 
in  man:  viz.  Eoangelical  Peace. 

These  words  are  a  part  of  Christ's  first  discourse  to  his  Apostles, 
after  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was  now  aoout  to 
leave  the  world.  His  death  he  had  often  predicted  to  them  in 
the  plainest  language  :  yet  so  strong  were  their  expectations  of  a 
feigning,  conouering  Messiah,  that  they  seem  never  to  have  believ- 
ed these  predictions*  So  &r  as  they  were  able,  they  appear  to 
have  interpreted  them  in  any  manner,  rather  than  tlie  true  one; 
and,  when  they  could  not  misinterpret  them,  to  have  concluded, 
that  thev  involved  some  mystery,  which  it  was  beyond  their  power 
to  unricldle. 

However,  as  the  time  drew  near,  and  the  events,  which  led  to  this 
great  one,  began  to  thicken,  they  became  apprehensive  and  alarm- 
ed. What  evils  were  before  them  they  seem  not  to  have  realized; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible,  that  something  terrible 
was  at  hana,  and  to  have  become  deeply  discouraged  by  loose  and 
undefined  forebodings. 

Christ  understood,  perfectly,  the  state  of  their  minds ;  and,  with 
his  own  peculiar  tenderness,  commenced  the  benevolent  work  of 
furnishing  them  the  necessary  relief.  This  he  accomplished  in 
three  discourses :  the  first  included  in  this,  the  second  in  the  two 
foUowine,  and  the  third  in  the  seventeenth,  chapters.  Never  were 
consolations  so  well  devised,  or  so  well  administered.  The  dis- 
courses are  beautiful  beyond  all  parallel ;  supremely  instructive  ; 
exquisitely  tender ;  and  replete  with  considerations  of  the  most 
supporting  nature.  The  last  of  them  is  sprayer  ;  more  interest- 
ing, more  sublime,  more  wonderful,  than  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be, 
uttered  in  the  present  worid ;  and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
specimen  of  that  intercession,  which  the  divine  Advocate  makes 
for  his  followers  before  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens, 

Amone  the  considerations  which  endear  these  discourses  of  Chrbt 
to  his  children,  the  most  afibcting  one  is,  they  are  his  dying  words: 
his  last  addresses  before  he  ascended  the  cross.  Thev  succeeded 
the  institution  of  the  Sacramental  ^supper :  they  preceded  the  Cm- 
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cifixion.  Never  was  there  an  occasion  so  interesting,  so  solemn, 
so  divine ;  nor  was  anv  mind,  beside  that  of  Christ,  ever  so  perfect* 
ly  fitted  to  understand,  and  feel,  the  nature  of  this  occasion,  or  so 
able  to  employ  it  to  the  best  of  all  purposes.  He  seems,  here,  to 
have  poured  out  his  soul  with  supreme  love,  and  infinite  endearment* 
The  whole  Saviour  is  brought  out  to  view :  the  God  becomes  visi- 
ble in  his  most  lovely  and  glorious  character. 

The  Apostles  were  now  to  be  left  by  him ;  to  go,  unbefi*iended 
and  unprotected,  into  a  world  of  enemies  ;  and  to  meet  all  the  evils, 
which  could  be  inflicted  on  them  by  bigotry,  malice,  and  persecu- 
tion.  To  support  them  in  this  state  of  suffering,  he.  promises 
them  a  rich  variety  of  blessings ;  particularly,  the  pi*esence,  and 
everlasting  love,  of  his  Father  ana  himself ;  reminds  them  of  his 
own  sufferings,  and  of  the  fortitude,  with  which  he  had  endured 
them  ;  and  assures  to  them  the  consolations  of  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
as  a  most  desirable,  and  delightful,  support  under  all  external  dis« 
tresses. 

Of  all  the  blessings,  contained  in  these  promises,  none  seems  to 
be  better  suited  to  their  situation,  and  their  wants,  than  that,  which 
is  announced  in  the  text.  When  contentions  multiply,  and  enemies 
invade,  from  without ;  when  friends  withdraw,  and  comforts  dimin- 
ish ;  when  enjoyments  lessen,  and  hope  retires ;  nothing  can  be 
more  timely,  more  desirable,  more  welcome,  than  peace  within  : 
peace,  quieting  all  the  tumults  of  the  mind,  soothing  the  wounds 
of  a  troubled  conscience,  and  allaying,  on  the  one  hand,  fear  ;  on 
the  other,  suffering. 

That  we  may  understand  the  value  of  this  legacy,  left  by  the 
Redeemer  not  to  the  Apostles  only,  but  to  all  his  followers,  it  will 
be  useful  to  consider, 

I.  The  Nature  of  the  Peace^  which  ht  gave;  and, 

II.  The  Manner^  in  which  he  gave  it. 

I.  /  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  Nature  of  the  peace^  which 
Christ  gave  his  disciples. 

Peace  is  always  opposed  to  war;  and,  when  begun  in  any  instance, 
involves  the  cessation  of  the  preceding  conflict.  With  a  direct  ref- 
erence  to  such  a  conflict,  Christ  was  pleased  to  bestow  the  blessing, 
mentioned  in  the  text ;  and  called  it  hy  a  name,  fitted  to  show 
both  the  nature  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  and  the  nature  of  the 
remedy. 

Such  a  conflict  actually  exists  between  man  and  himself;  hu 
fellow-men;  and  his  Maker.  Against  God  this  hostility  manifests 
itself  in  ten  thousand  acts  of  resistance  to  his  pleasure.  While  He 
claims  the  supreme  love,  and  implicit  obedience,  of  every  Intelli- 

Smi  creature,  man  denies  both  his  claims,  and  the  rights  on  which 
ey  are  founded ;  and  boldly  sets  up  in  opposition  to  them,  claims 
ana  rights  of  his  own,  which  he  determines  to  support  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.     For  this  end  he  commences  a  progress  of  revolt, 
and  contention,  which  occupies  most  of  his  time,  and  most  of  lus 
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thoughts ;  and,  at  death,  leaves,  not  unfrequently,  the  controversy 
undecided. 

fVith  his  fellow-men  his  contention  arises  firom  two  sources :  his 
own  selfishness,  and  theirs.  The  mind,  in  which  selfishness  reignSf 
always  wishes,  intends,  and  labours,  to  make  every  other  interest 
subservient  to  its  own ;  or,  at  the  least,  to  prevent  it  firom  disturb* 
i^Sf  precluding,  or  diminishing,  its  own*  From  this  source  hav^ 
sprung  all  the  private,  and  all  the  pubUc,  contentions,  which  have 
destroyed  the  peace  of  neighbourhoods,  and  ravaged  the  world  ; 
the  sufferings  and  the  sighs,  the  tears  and  the  groans,  which  have 
spread  fix)m  one  endof  neaven  to  the  other. 
Nor  is  man  less  busily  employed  in  conflicting  with  hifnstlf.  The 

Sassions  and  appetites  of  the  human  heart  have  ever  oppc^ed  the 
ictates  of  Conscience.  The  Conscience  was  intendea  by  God 
to  regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  the  man  ;  and  strenuously,  and 
firmly,  asserts  its  right  to  this  most  important,  and  most  necessa- 
ry, control.  Still  more  strenuously  the  passions  rebel  against  it ; 
force  the  man  to  submit  to  their  own  dictates ;  and  huiry  him  into 
a  course  of  disobedience.  In  this  progress  of  guilt,  Cfonscience 
holds  out  her  dreadful  mirror  to  his  terrined  eye ;  and  exhibits  him 
to  himself,  odious,  deformed,  and  fearfully  exposed  to  the  anger  of 
God. 

To  this  distracted,  miserable  being,  peace  is  announced,  in.  the 
text,  by  Him,  who  knew  all  the  wants,  sufferings,  and  dangers,  of 
our  race.  Upon  a  strict  examination,  the  legacy  will  be  found 
to  be  exactly  suited  to  the  state  of  those,  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. 

1st.  It  is  a  happy  state  of  the  Mind,  or  Intellect. 

Every  person,  who  has  at  all  entertained  serious  and  solemn 
thoughts  concerning  religious  subjects,  must  have  often  perceived 
a  multitude  of  doubts,  springing  up  in  his  mind,  at  different  times, 
concerning  the  Word  of  God ;  the  evidence,  by  which  its  divine 
origin  is  evinced  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  doctrines,  and  preceptS| 
which  it  contains.  These  doubts  may,  at  times,  grow  out  of  igno- 
rance ;  usually  they  spring  from  the  heart ;  from  its  disrelish  to  the 
truth  itself,  and  its  opposition  to  its  Author.  Every  doubt  on  this 
subject  is  attended  with  some  degree  of  distress.  The  soul  is  un- 
willing, that  there  should  be  any  such  truths ;  and  that  God  should 
have  such  a  character,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  the  autlior  of 
them.  Especially  is  this  observation  applicable  to  those  doctrines, 
which  exhibit  ourselves  as  guilty,  condemned,  and  ruined;  and 
God  as  pure,  holy,  and  sovereign.  Against  these  doctrines  man- 
kind have  contended  in  all  ages  ;  have  doubted  their  truth ;  have 
denied  their  import ;  and  have  exploded  the  evidence,  by  which 
they  were  sustained.  In  the  place  of  these  doctrines  the  mind  sub- 
stitutes others,  which  are  more  palatable  to  itself.  For  their  obvi- 
ous and  real  meaning,  which  it  is  deteimined  not  to  admit,  it  sub- 
stitutes others  \  kindred,  perhaps,  and  plausible,  but  oblique,  and 
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incapable  of  being  supported.  In  this  manner  it  stmgdes  to  get 
loose  from  the  truth  of  God ;  sometimes  by  believing,  tnat  he  has 
made  no  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind ;  sometimes  by  deter- 
mining, that  he  has  made  no  such  revelation,  and  is  commonly  re- 
ceived;  and  generally  by  adopting  a  creed,  essentially  differeot 
from  that  which  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Every  part  of  this 
creed  it  makes  more  pleasing  to  itself,  less  terrifying,  less  humili- 
ating, and  yet,  as  it  hopes,  equally  safe. 

Still,  Revelation,  in  spite  of  all  these  labours  and  struggles,  con- 
tinues to  be  supported  b^  no  small  evidence.  The  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  doctnnes,  which  it  contains,  will,  at  times,  appear  but 
loo  probably  the  true  meaning.      In  spite  of  the  mind  itself,  its  ar- 

fuments,  and  persuasions,  God  may,  and  it  frequently  fears,  will, 
e  found  to  be  just  such  a  Being,  as  he  seems  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Scriptures.  Its  own  character,  also,  it  almost  daily  suspects, 
(and  conscience  perpetually  enhances  the  suspicion)  is  just  such, 
as  the  Scriptures  have  declared ;  and  its  danger  neither  less  real, 
nor  less  terrible.  Thus  the  soul  becomes  a  troubled  sea,  which 
cannot  rest^  whose  waters  cast  vp  mire  and  dirt^ 

Nor  is  either  this  opposition,  or  the  distress  which  springs  from 
it,  less  excited  by  the  tenour  of  the  Scriptural  precepts^  Uian  by 
that  of  the  doctrines.  In  the  view  of  such  a  mind  the  precepts  ap- 
pear to  be  unnecessarily  numerous,  nice,  and  rigid ;  enjoining  ma- 
n^  things,  which  it  thinks  might  better  have  been  omitted;  and  i»o- 
hi  biting  many  things,  which,  it  conceives,  would  have  been  mudi 
better  allowed.  The  life,  which  tbev  require,  it  pronounces  to  be 
unnecessarily  strict,  difficult,  and  discouraging;  and  regards  as 
being  of  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  nature.  Hence  it  supposes, 
and  at  times  believes,  that  God  cannot  have  intended,  that  bis  pr^ 
cepts  should  be  understood  in  their  obvious  meaning;  and  that 
some  other  meaning,  attended  with  many  softenings,  and  involving 
many  limitations,  is  to  be  attributed  to  them ;  or  that,  at  the  worst,, 
a  partial,  imperfect  obedience  to  them  will  ultimately  be  accepted. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  wishes,  and  the  views  to  which  they 
give  birth,  accompanied  by  fears,  that  the  things,  thus  opposed, 
may  all  be  the  real  pleasure  of  God ;  the  views  erroneous,  and  the 
wisnes  sinful ;  such  a  mind  wearies  itself  to  find  out  a  more  pakl- 
able  moral  system ;  is  harassed  by  suspense,  and  distressed  by 
painful  apprehensions. 

But  wnen  the  hostility  of  the  heart  towards  its  Maker,  and 
towards  his  truth,  is  dissolved  by  the  mild  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace ;  and  the  soul  is  indued  with  love  to  its  Maker ;  the  cnarae- 
ter  of  God,  and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  his  Word,  are  seen 
with  new  optics ;  and  appear,  therefore,  in  a  new  li^t«  It  is  the 
nature  of  Evangelical  love  to  delight,  alike,  in  the  Truth  and  its 
Author.  Both  are  thenceforth  seen  with  the  eyes  of  good-will. 
Of  course,  God  appears  to  the  mind,  invested  with  his  proper  char- 
acter  and  supreme  glory ;  as  the  9vm  of  all  excellence;  as  infi*' 
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nitely  great,  and  wise,  and  eood.  It  is  seen  to  be  impossible  for 
him  to  deceive,  or  to  be  deceiveil.  Whatever  he  declares  is, 
therefore,  admitted  without  reserve.  The  divine  origin  of  the 
Scriptures  is  readily  believed,  because  the  evidence,  which  sup- 
ports it,  is  such,  as  to  satisfy  any  candid  mind ;  and  because  the 
mind,  in  question,  hat  now  become  possessed  of  real  candour. 
The  true  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts, 
wherever  it  is  seen,  is  readily  received,  because  it  is  reUshed,  and 
because  God  is  believed  to  have  made  his  precepts  plain  to  him^ 
that  understandeth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  possessed  of  piety.  The^ 
things,  to  be  believed,  the  mind  now  loves  to  believe.  The  things 
required,  it  now  chooses  to  do.  The  nature  of  the  doctrines,  and 
the  reasons  on  which  the  precepts  are  founded,  it  will,  indeed,  at 
times,  be  unable  to  unravel.  But  here  its  faith,  and  obedience,  will 
be  implicit ;  because  it  knows,  that  God  does  not  prescribe  with- 
out the  best  reasons,  and  that  his  instructions,  however  mysterious, 
must  be  always  true,  and  always  desirable.  What  it  understands 
it  welcomes.  What  it  does  not  understand,  it  receives  with  a  hum- 
ble submission  to  him,  who  has  said.  The  secret  things  belong  to 
God ;  but  the  things^  that  are  revealed^  belong  to  men* 

From  such  a  mind,  it  is  easy  to  see,  suspense  and  perplexity 
must  vanish  of  course ;  together  with  all  the  agitation,  fear,  and 

Eain,  with  which  they  were  attended.  The  weapons  of  its  warfare 
ave  been  laid  down  ;  its  toils  are  ended,  its  alarms  are  over;  its 
struggles  are  relinauished  ;  and  a  delightful  repose  has.  succeeded 
to  its  multiplied,  long-continued,  and  painful  efforts;  a  repose, 
doubly  delightful,  in  its  own  nature  ;  and  as  a  charming  contrast 
to  the  various  troubles,  by  which  it  has  been  so  often,  and  so  deeply 
distressed. 

2dly.  //  is  the  happy  stale  of  the  Affections. 
It  has  been  already  suihcicntly  iniiicuted,  that  the  affections  are 
originally  alienated  from  God,  and  opposed  to  his  government, 
ana  pleasure.  Tlie  spirit  of  apostacy  is,  primarily,  a  spirit  of  pride 
and  self-dependence;  which  always  exalts  itself  against  its  Miker. 
The  angels,  who  fell,  fell  by  refusing  to  keep  their  first  estate^  tkjw 
'««uTwv  oLf^y ;  their  own  office,  or  principality  ;  and  by  deserting 
(acoXwrovTof)  their  habitation ;  oixtjnj^iov,  their  station.  They  refused 
to  continue  even  in  that  exalted  rank  of  existence,  and  to  execute 
the  duties  of  that  high  station,  assigned  to  them  by  the  goodness 
of  God.  The  same  spirit  predominates  in  fallen  men.  ihey  too 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  own  station,  and  their  own  duties.  All 
apostate  beings  say  to  God  in  their  hearts,  Wc  will  not  have  Thee 
to  reign  over  us. 

Equally  hostile  to  the  divine  government  is  the  lust  of  the  flesh: 
sensuality ;  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes :  avarice.  Concerning  these 
three  great  controlling  affections  of  tha  human  mind,  it  is  alike 
true,  that  they  are  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world  ^  and  that, 
wherever  they  reign,  the  love  of  the  Father  cannot  exist. 
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From  the  indulgence  of  this  spirit,  continually  spring  up  in  the 
soul  haughty  claims  upon  its  Maker  for  an  increase  01  its  enjoy- 
ments, and  an  exemption  from  its  duties :  claims,  which  God  never 
satisfies,  unless  in  the  way  of  judgment,  and  indignation.  The 
soul,  therefore,  is  discontented  with  its  allotments ;  questions  his 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  truth;  murmurs  against  his  providence; 
refuses  to  perform  its  own  duty ;  and  thus  carries  on  a  continual, 
ardent,  painful  conflict  with  its  Maker. 

A  controversy  with  such  a  Being,  as  God,  cannot  fail  of  being 
attended  with  perpetual  anxiety  and  alarm.  He,  who  is  the 
subject  of  it,  dreads  the  presence  of  God ;  is  terrified  by  all  the 
threatenings  of  his  Word ;  trembles  at  the  approach  of  Death ; 
shrinks  from  the  Judgment ;  and  looks  towards  a  future  retribution 
with  horror. 

Of  these  evils  there  is  but  one  possible  termination ;  and  that 
is,  submission  to  Crod.  Whenever  this  is  accomplished  in  earnest, 
they  dissolve,  like  an  enchantment  in  Arabian  tales.  The  Crea- 
tor, before  dreaded  and  hated,  is  changed  at  once,  to  the  view  of 
the  soul,  into  an  affectionate  Parent,  reverenced,  loved,  and  de- 
lightfully obeyed.  This  awful  enemy  becomes  instantaneously  an 
everlasting  and  almighty  Friend ;  this  hard  Master,  a  divine  and 
boundless  Benefactor.  His  character  is  then  contemplated  with 
awe,  indeed,  but  with  delight  also.  His  commandmmtSj  no  longer 
grievousy  are  preferred  to  thotuands  of  gold  and  of  stiver.  His 
presence,  no  longer  terrible,  is  continually  coveted ;  and  commun- 
ion with  him  in  prayer,  and  praise,  is  daily  sought,  and  delightfully 
found. 

In  this  manner  the  affections  become  serene,  cheerful  and  pleas- 
ant. The  storm  subsides  into  a  calm ;  and  the  darkness  of  th» 
soul  is  illumined  with  a  perpetual  sunshine. 

3dly.  // 19  a  happy  state  of  the  Conscience. 

When  the  affections  have  thus  bowed  to  their  Creator ;  when 
the  soul  has  sincerely  said,  Thy  will  be  done  ;  Conscience,  unop- 
posed and  undisturbed,  dictates  whatever  is  to  be  done ;  and 
smiles  its  approbation,  whenever  it  is  performed.  In  the  various 
retrospects,  wliich  the  Christian  takes  of  his  progress,  at  the  end 
of  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  he  is  enabled  to  look  on,  and 
approve ;  and  to  feel  a  supporting  hope,  that  he  is  approved,  in 
some  good  measure,  by  his  God.  His  thoughts,  affections,  and 
designs,  cease  to  be  objects  of  dread ;  and  self-examination,  to  be 
a  duty,  which  he  cannot  perform.  To  himself  he  is  no  longer  a 
stranger.  Prayer,  he  no  longer  dreads.  From  his  moral  charac- 
ter he  no  longer  shrinks.  At  his  future  destiny  he  ceases  to  shud- 
der. A  daily,  welcome,  cheerful  visiter  at  the  internal  fire-side,  he 
finds  there  nothing  but  peace,  harmony,  and  pleasure* 

4thly.  It  is  a  happy  state  of  the  Life. 

In  a  world,  like  this,  it  will  not  be  imagined,  that  external  peace 
can  be  perfect. ,  Although  the  man  in  question  is  possessea  of  a 
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peacefid  spirit  only,  yet  in  those  around  him  he  will  not  always 
find  the  same  disposition.  In  Aim  there  is  no  cause  of  hostility; 
but  in  them  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  extinguished.  While  he  is 
surrounded  by  beings  of  this  description,  therefore,  he  cannot  ex- 
pect undisturoed  peace.  Yet  amid  the  discord,  and  violeoce,  of 
this  world,  his  moaeration,  his  kindness,  will  either  allay,  or  quietly 
and  firmly  endure,  the  storm.  Men  of  candid  dispositions,  be- 
holding hjs  conduct,  will  approve,  and  commend;  and  men  of 
prejudice  and  passion  will  often  be  overcome,  and  desist  from  their 
persecution. 

Yet  even  here  he  will  find  many  persons  of  a  character,  kindred 
to  his  own.  Of  the  approbation,  the  love,  and  the  kind  offices,  of 
these  men,  he  is  assured.  The  esteem  of  Wisdom,  and  Worth,  is 
invaluable ;  is  accompanied  by  sincere  love ;  is  followed  by  a  per- 
petual train  of  kind  offices ;  and  is,  therefore,  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  contempt,  hatred,  and  obloquy,  of  all  the  unreasonable, 
and  unworthy.  Should  he  meet,  then,  with  many  troubles  from 
men  of  this  character ;  he  will  still  find  a  rich  enjoyment  from  the 
approbation  and  good-will  of  the  wise  and  virtuous ;  a  table  of  rich 
▼lands,  spread  before  him  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies  ;  a  ct(p, 
rtmning  over  with  blessings. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  still  more  refreshed,  and  comforted,  by 
a  sense  of  the  approbation  of  God.  A  humble  hope  of  forgive- 
ness is  accompanied,  of  course,  by  a  hope  of  the  divine  compla- 
cency. The  favour  of  God  even  in  this  world  is  life^  and  his 
loving-kindness  better  than  life,  A  disposition  to  obey  this  great 
and  glorious  Bein^  is  always  delightful ;  and  his  law  sweeter  to  an 
evangelical  taste  than  honey ^  and  the  honey-comb*  Although  men, 
therefore,  although  all  men,  should  rise  up  in  hostility  against  him ; 
he  would  say  with  David^  The  Lord  is  on  my  side^  Iwttl  not  fear. 
What  can  man  do  unto  me?  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me : 
iecause  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  movea.  The  Lord 
God  is  his  shield :  he  cannot  fail,  therefore,  of  being  safe.  The 
Lord  God  is  his  sun :  his  life  will,  therefore,  be  cheered  with  the 
light  of  heaven. 

II.  The  Manner^  in  which  this  legacy  is  given^  is  taught  in  those 
■^.       remarkable  words  of  our  Saviour,  J^fot  as  the  world  giveth^  give  I 
vnto  you. 

The  world  gives  with  an  intention  to  gain,  at  least  as  much  as  it 
gave ;  and  thus  gives  for  its  own  benefit ;  not  for  ours.  The  world 
gives  by  halves;  and  often  resumes  what  it  has  given.  The 
world  gives  grudgingly;  with  a  meanness,  which  embitters  the* 
boon,  to  those  who  receive  it.  The  world  gives  in  pretence,  and 
Bot  in  reality :  its  gifts  being,  at  best,  of  litde  value,  and  of  mo* 
mentary  duration.  Finally ;  the  world  reproaches  us,  as  being 
deeply  indebted  for  its  largesses ;  and  imperiously  demands  ser- 
ine acknowledgments,  and  base  compliances,  as  a  proper  return 
ft>r  the  obligations  which  it  has  confenred. 
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Chriflt,  on  the  contrary,  gives  with  i>erfect  liberality^  Ufd  utilim* 
ited  bounty;  cheerfully;  never  resuming  what  be  mB  given}  fotf 
our  benefit  only ;  reallv,  ahd  not  in  pretence ;  with  abacdute  sip^ 
cerity,  and  supreme  nobleness  of  disposition.  His  gifts  also,  whiim 
they  are  of  high  value  in  themselves,  endure  for  ever.  At  the  same 
time  he  never  reproaches  us  on  account  of  his  blessings ;  and  de- 
mands of  us  no  unworthy  sacrifices. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  we  learn, 

1st.  How  to  estimate  this  Ugacu  of  Christ. 

To  a  Being,  in  the  situation  of  man,  as  described  in  the  former 
part  of  this  discourse,  such  a  gift  is  plainly  and  pre-eminently  ne* 
cessary.  Condemned,  loathed,  and  afficted,  oy  his  Maker,  he 
has  no  fiiend,  to  whom  he  may  betake  himself  for  consolation ;  and 
no  refuge,  to  which  he  may  fly  for  safety*  Whatever  he  does  } 
God  is  present  to  see,  and  to  retribute.  An  ^nemy  here,  he  is  an 
enemy  every  where :  an  enemy,  from  whom  there  is  no  conceaL' 
ment,  defence,  nor  escape.  Still  the  circumstances  of  the  unhap* 
py  man  would  be  less  dreadful,  if  he  could  find  peace  and  support 
within.  But,  there.  Conscience  arms  herself  against  him ;  wmle 
his  rebellious  passions  bring  their  pain  in  hand,  and  are  frequently 
followed  by  remorse  and  despair.  When  he  looks  abroad,  he  sees 
his  fellow-creatures  at  war  with  him,  also ;  and  firom  them  seeks  in 
vain  for  an  alleviation  of  his  sufferings. 

In  this  situation  Christ  proclaims  to  him  peace  with  God,  with 
mankind,  and  with  himself;  peace  passing  all  understandings  peace, 
which  the  world  can  neither  give^  nor  take  away.  Henceforth,  no- 
thing is  desirable  in  his  sight,  but  that  which  God  chooses ;  noUiing 
lovely,  but  that  which  God  loves.  To  know  the  divine  will  is,  in 
his  view,  to  know  all  that  is  necessary ;  and  to  obey  it,  all  that  is 
useful.  He  is  assured  of  the  divine  protection,  and  is  therefori^ 
safe :  for  he  knows,  that  no  enemy  can  endanger  his  welfare,  or 
disturb  his  repose. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  soul  has  returned  to  its  rest,  and  is  quiet. 
The  storm  is  past ;  and  is  succeeded  by  serenity  and  sunshine.  If 
he  finds  enemies  abroad ;  he  ^sarms  half  their  rage  by  his  own 
meekness :  the  rest  he  sustains,  pities,  and  forgives. 

In  times  of  danger,  when  God  comes  out  against  mankind,  to, 
jWge  the  world  in  righteousness^  he  enjoys  the  unspeakable  con- 
solation of  believing,  that  this  awfiil  being  is  a  firiend  to  Atfii. 
When,  therefore,  the  tempest  rages,  the  famine  desolates,  or  the 
pestilence  hurries  its  victims  to  the  erave ;  when  a  thousand  fall  at 
his  side  J  and  ten  thousand  at  his  right  hand  ;  it  shall  not  come  near 

HIM. 

Afflictions  will,  however,  teach  even  him.  It  is  necessary,  that 
he  should  be  chastened  :  and  choistening  in  its  very  nature  is  griev^ 
ous.    But,  for  this  grief  the  peace  of  the  Gospel  provides  a  sure 
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and  delightful  alleviation.  The  pain,  he  knows,  is  inflicted  by 
the  fiUher  of  his  spirit ;  that  he  may  become  a  partaker  of  his  ho* 
hness,  and  live.  He  receives  it,  therefore,  with  patience  and 
resignation;  and  thus  strips  disease  of  its  languor;  robs  pain  of 
its  sting  ;  and  lights  up  a  cheering  lamp  in  the  dark  chambers  of 
sorrow. 

In  death,  that  melancholy  and  distressing  day  to  the  wicked,  his 
eye  penetrates  the  gloom,  and  descries  the  glorious  morning  which 
dawns  beyond  it.  On  the  other  side  of  this  narrow  gloomy  valley, 
spreads  a  world  of  peace :  where  no  storm  ever  blows ;  no  enemy 
ever  invades ;  and  no  danger  ever  threatens.  There  all  are  friends. 
God  is  his  friend :  Christ  is  his  friend :  and  none  but  his  friends  are 
found  among  the  innumerable  company  of  angels j  or  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  frst'bomi 

2dly.  HozD  greatly  is  this  blessing  enhanced  by  the  consideration^ 
that  Christ  has  given  ns  his  own  peace. 

.  Peace  I  leave  with  you;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you*  In  this  de- 
claration we  are  remmded  of  the  glorious  character  of  Him,  who 
bestows  the  legacy,  and  of  the  wonderful  things,  which  he  has  done 
to  procure  it  tor  us.  Christ  is  divinely  great  and  excellent ;  and 
the  gift  is  suited  to  his  character ;  is  excellent,  noble,  and  divine. 
It  is  the  rich  firuit,  the  genuine  evidence,  of  virtue :  a  seal,  impres- 
sed by  the  Saviour  on  the  soul,  as  unquestionable  proof,  that  it  has 
become  his :  a  living  witness,  that  he  has  there  talcen  up  his  resi- 
dence, as  in  a  temple,  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  dwell.  It  is  his 
still  J  small  voice,  whispering  in  delightful  accents,  that  he  is  there ; 
and  that  he  is  there,  on  his  own  most  benevolent  purpose  of  purify- 
ing it  for  heaven,  and  quickening  it  with  immortal  life.  The  Giver 
is  divine ;  the  gift  is  divine  :  the  end,  for  which  it  is  given,  is  also 
divine. 

The  things,  which  he  has  done,  and  suffered,  to  procure  this  gift 
for  man,  are  infinitely  great  and  endearing.  For  this  end,  when  he 
was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God  ;  he  made  himself  of  no  reputation  ;  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men  ;  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
In  the  peace,  which  Christians  enjov,  they  are  presented  with  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  these  wonderful  efforts  of  him,  who  thus  in 
his  flesh  abolished  the  enmity ;  and  made,  preached,  and  became^ 
Peace  to  them  who  were  afar  off,  and  to  them  who  were  nigh.  When- 
ever this  delightful  serenity  of  soul  is  enjoyed  by  us,  we  cannot 
easily  avoid  recollecting,  that  with  boundless  benignity  the  Son  of 
God  became  man;  hved  a  life  of  unceasing  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ing; died  on  the  cross;  rose  from  the  deaa;  ascended  to  heavea; 
and  there  intercedes  for  ever,  that  this  blessing  may  be  ours.  What 
love  can  be  compared  to  this?  What  character  was  ever  so  lovely, 
so  endearing,  so  peculiarly  divine  ? 

As  the  Peace  of  Christ,  also,  this  glorious  possession  assumes  a 
new  character  of  excellence  and  worth.     In  him,  this  peace  was 
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the  result  of  consummate  wisdom  and  supreme  rectitude :  a  divine 
harmony  of  perfect  intelligence  and  immeasurable  love.  It  was  a 
possession  completely  independent.  None  could  eive  it :  none 
could  take  it  away.  In  the  pure,  serene,  eternal  Mind  of  the  Sav- 
iour, it  dwelt  of  course,  inseparably^,  and  for  ever.  It  was  the 
necessary  and  immortal  offspnng  of  immortal  excellence  :  the  co- 
eternal  splendour  of  light  eternal.  Before  the  mawitains  were 
broxight  forthy  or  ever  lu  had  formed  the  earth  and  the  world  ;  then 
was  it  by  him,  as  one  brot^ht  up  withMm  ^  and  was  daily  his  deiighij 
rejoicing  alway  before  him :  rejoicing  with  a  divine  prescience  in 
the  futpre,  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  placing  iis  delights  in  the 
sons  of  men* 

In  his  Mediatorial  residence  among  the  children  of  apostate 
Adam  ;  amid  all  his  sorrows  and  labours,  amid  all  the  opposition, 
rejection,  and  persecution,  which  he  experienced ;  amici  all  the 
living  anguish,  and  dying  agonies,  which  he  suffered ;  this  celestial 
companion,  this  divine  inmate  of  his  bosom,  perpetually  sustained 
him ;  and  diffused  fortitude  and  serenity  around  his  soul.  Thus 
sustained,  thus  tranquillized,  he  smiled  in  agony,  and  triumphed  in 
death. 

To  us,  as  to  him,  it  is  peace  passing  all  tmderstanding  ;  peace, 
which  the  world  cannot  give,  nor  take  away.  Grace  and  Mercy  de- 
scend first  in  the  train  of  infinite  blessings  from  God  our  Father, 
and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Peace  enters  our  doors  im* 
mediately  behind  them.  A  guest,  fresh  from  heaven,  and  from 
the  presence  of  God,  Peace  bears  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
world  from  which  she  descends  ;  of  the  region  in  which  she  was 
bom ;  of  the  femily  to  which  she  is  allied ;  and  of  the  Parent, 
from  whom  she  sprang.  Gentle  and  serene,  beautiful  and  lovely, 
she  becomes  a  willing  companion  to  every  humble,  faithful  fol- 
lower of  the  Lamb;  to  every  genuine  child  of  God.  Her  own 
angelic  disposition  she  breathes  insensibly  into  the  soul ;  her  soft- 
ness and  gentleness  she  infuses  into  the  heart;  and  her  living 
smiles  she  spreads  over  the  aspect.  At  once,  the  man  is  changed 
into  a  new  creature.  His  soul,  before  the  region  of  darkness 
and  storm,  is  cleared,  at  once,  of  the  clouds  by  which  it  was 
overcast.  Its  tempestuous  passions  cease  to  rage,  and  ravage ;  and 
a  heavenly  sunshine  illumines  the  world  within.  The  universe,  to 
him  heretofore  a  vast  kingdom  of  war  and  opposition,  is  converted 
into  a  delightful  residence  of  quiet  and  harmony  ;  in  which  an 
immense  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  such  ad  no  man  can  number, 
are  become  bis  friends,  and  in  which  the  hostilities  of  the  rest  will 
only  work  together  for  his  ^ood.  God,  also,  seen  by  him  before 
in  clouds  anl  darkness,  which  were  very  tempestuous  round  about 
him,  has  unfolded  to  him  the  light  of  his  countenance ;  and  given 
him  a  lively  and  transporting  earnest  of  serene,  unclouded,  ever- 
lasting day. 

Vol.  II.  6ft 
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CONSEQUENCES   OF   REGENERATION. JOT   IN   TRB   HOLT   GHOST. 


RoMAVS  xiv.  17.— For  the  kingdom  ofiShd  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  rigkitoumui, 

ptacty  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ohoft. 

On  the  last  Sabbath,  I  considered  the  nature  and  unportance  of 
Spiritual  Peace.  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  another  consequence 
of  Regeneration  :  viz.  Joy  in  the  Holjf  Ghost. 

In  the  text,  the  Apostle  declares,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
formed  of  Righteousness,  Peace,  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  By 
this  kingdom  he  intends,  plainly,  not  the  kingdom  of  Creation,  nor 
the  kingdom  of  Providence,  nor,  in  a  strict  sense,  what  is  usually 
called  tne  kingdom  of  Grace.  The  word  kingdom  is  here  used  in 
a  figurative  manner ;  and  denotes  the  Effects  of  that  secret,  invisible, 
incomprehensible  influence  over  the  hearts  of  mankind,  which  is  ex- 
erted  &y  the  Spirit  of  Grace  in  the  work  of  Sanctification.  This  in- 
fluence is  the  great  engine  of  the  divine  government  over  the  hearts 
of  Intelligent  beings ;  and  is  often  with  the  utmost  propriety  term- 
ed in  the  Gospel  the  kingdom  of  God.  Of  this  influence,  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  effects,  primarily 
important ;  and  in  the  text  are,  figuratively,  called  by  a  name, 
which,  in  simple  language,  would  properly  belong  to  the  Cause  of 
their  existence.  In  a  similar  manner  is  the  term  used  by  Christ, 
Luke  xvii.  20,  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation; 
neither  shall  they  say  concerning  it,  Lo  here,  or  lo  there  :  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you. 

Of  these  three  great  effects  of  the  energy  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
the  first,  viz.  Righteousness,  here  used  for  holiness  or  Evangelical 
virtue,  is,  in  the  soul,  the  cause  of  the  two  last.  From  Righteous- 
ness, in  this  sense,  spring,  of  course,  the  Peace  and  Joy  of  the 
Spiritual  character.  Joy  m  the  Holy  Ghost,  therefore,  is  obviously 
a  consequence  of  Regeneration.  In  the  text,  as  well  as  in  the  or- 
der of  nature,  it  is  subjoined  to  Peace ;  although  we  are  ever  to  re- 
member, that  they  always  exist  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time. 

In  examining  this  subiect,  the  following  considerations  have  oc- 
curred to  me  as  particularly  deserving  the'  attention  of  a  religious 
assembly. 

I.  The  Joy,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  is  not  a  mere  Natural  jay. 

By  natural  joy,  I  intend  the  pleasure  which  is  found  by  the  mind 
in  natural  or  physical  good,  whether  possessed,  or  expected.     Such 
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is  the  pleasure,  which  we  experience  in  property,  health,  finends, 
food,  and  other  gratifications  of  a  similar  nature.  Such  is  the 
pleasure,  found  in  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  novelty,  and  ereat- 
nes8 1  in  the  multitude,  variety,  and  sublimity,  of  the  works  of  Cre«  « 
atioft  and  Providence ;  or  in  the  skill,  power,  and  wisdom  displayed 
by  their  Author.  Such,  also,  is  the  satisfaction,  ezperiencea  in  the 
mere  belief,  that  God  is  reconciled  to  us,  and  become  our  friend 
and  benefactor. 

All  these  I  acknowledge  to  be  iapocent  and  lawful  enjoyments** 
I  acknowledge  them  to  be  enjoyments  which  we  are  not  merely 
permitted,  but  required,  to  experience;  and  to  be  enjojrments  also, 
in  greater  or  less  degrees,  experienced  by  every  sanctified  mind. 
Still  they  may  be  possessed  in  a  manner,  merely  natural ;  and  by 
a  mind,  utterly  destitute  of  the  Evangelical  character.  When  the 
Christian  rejoices  in  these  things,  he  rejoices  virtuously  ;  because 
he  regards  them  with  just  views.  But  when  a  sinner  rejoices  in 
them,  he  regards  them  with  erroneous  views,  and  with  emotions 
destitute  of  virtue.  Evangelical  joy  in  these  things  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit.  But  nothing,  experienced  by  a  sinner,  can  be 
a  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  Christian.  Nor  is  any  genuine  firuit 
of  the  Spirit  ever  found  in  an  unsanctified  mind. 

II.  Joy  m  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  however,  joy  in  God. 

God  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  joy  to  the  universe ;  and  is 
seen  and  acknowledged,  in  this  character,  by  every  virtuous  being. 
In  this  most  pleasing  and  magnificent  manner,  he  is  every  where 
exhibited  in  the  Scnptures.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous  ! 
says  the  Psalmist.  Ps.  xxxiii.  1.  Thou  shalt  rejoice  in  the  Lordf 
saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  shalt  glory  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
Is.  xli.  16.  I wUl  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord;  my  soul  shall  he 
joyful  in  my  God;  saith  our  Saviour ;  Is.  Ixi.  10.  Be  glad,  then, 
ye  children  ofZion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your  God;  saith  Joel, 
chapter  ii.  23.  Although  the  Jig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
fruit  be  in  the  vine  ;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields 
shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flocks  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and 
there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stall:  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord;  I 
will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation,  Hab.  iii.  17,  18.  The  same 
language  is  adopted  by  the  Virein  Mary,  and  by  St.  Paul,  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  is  applied  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles;  and  to 
the  whole  body  of  Christians ;  either  as  an  account  of  facts ;  or  as 
a  precept,  directine  their  duty. 

To  Revelation,  Keason Joms  her  fullest  testimony ;  and  easily 
discerns,  when  informed  of  the  true  character  of  God  by  Revela- 
tion, that  in  him  the  proper,  rational,  supreme,  and  eternal  joy  of 
his  Intellieent  creatures  must  ultimately  centre ;  and  that  he  is  the 
object,  to  be  thus  enjoyed,  as  well  as  the  source  whence  this  enjoy- 
ment flows.  The  eternal,  unchangeable,  almighty,  all-knowing, 
^  infinitely  just,  faithful,  true,  benevolent,  and  merciful  Mind  is, 
in  an  infinite  degree,  a  more  beautiful,  lovely,  and  glcmous  object 
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in  itself,  than  any,  or  than  all,  others.  Of  such  a  Mind  all  the 
conduct,  all  the  manifestations,  are  accordant  with  its  true  and  es- 
sential nature ;  are  beautiful,  glorious,  and  lovely,  like  itself. 
These  amazing  considerations  are  also  enhanced,  in  a  manner  liter- 
ally boundless,  by  the  great  fact,  that  from  this  Mind  sprang  all 
the  objects  of  admiration,  and  delight,  which  arc  found  in  the 
Universe. 

In  the  Power  ofGod^  we  are  presented  with  an  everlasting  and 
unlimited  source  of  joy ;  when  it  is  considered  as  perfect  Suffi- 
ciency for  every  great  and  good  purpose ;  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  whatever  wisdom  can  approve,  or  virtue  delight  in  ;  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  in  the  manner,  which  is  perfectly 
desirable. 

In  the  Knowledge  of  God^  there  is  an  endless  source  of  delight  \ 
as  the  original  springy  whence  have  flowed  the  innumerable  beings, 
and  events,  of  the  Universe ;  together  with  their  attributes,  ope- 
rations, and  effects.  In  the  perpetually  diversified  structure,  the 
wonderful  purposes,  and  the  no  less  wonderful  uses,  of  these,  is 
the  state  of  the  infinite  Mind,  as  the  Oridn  of  whatever  is  great  and 

Sood,  presented  to  us  in  a  manner,  penect  in  itself,  and  endlessly 
elightful  to  every  virtuous  beholder.  The  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal,  kingdoms,  even  of  this  world,  are  full  of  these  displays; 
and  the  structure,  powers,  and  operations,  of  a  single  being,  nirnish 
a  field  of  investigation,  altogether  too  wide  for  the  comprehension 
of  any  human  understanding. 

In  the  Bounty  ofGod^  we  behold  an  amazing  source  of  gratitude, 
and  of  the  pleasure,  always  found  in  that  most  amiable  and  delight- 
ful emotion.  Wc  here  discern  ample  provision  made  for  our  con- 
tinuance in  being;  for  our  daily  wants;  and  for  all  our  reasonable 
wishes.  Our  food  and  raiment  arc  most  liberally  supplied ;  our 
innocent  desires  most  richly  gratified  ;  our  taste  delighted  with  the 
beauty,  novelty,  and  granaeur,  of  the  world  around  us ;  our  eyes 
charmed  with  the  glorious  prospects  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens ; 
and  our  ears  feasted  with  melody  and  harmony. 

In  the  Mercy  of  God^  the  soul  is  assured,  that  its  sins  may  be  for- 
given, and  its  nature  renewed  ;  is  presented  with  the  most  illustri- 
ous proofs  of  divine  Love,  and  the  overflowings  of  infinite  tender- 
ness towaids  a  world  of  apostates.  It  is  here  furnished  with  the 
greatest  and  best  gift  of  God ;  Evangelical  Virtue  ;  and  beyond  the 
grave,  is  secured  in  the  endless  possession  of  unminglcd  and  un- 
fading happiness.  From  sin,  its  own  most  debased  character,  and 
from  misery,  its  proper  reward,  it  is  here  presented  with  a  final  de- 
liverance ;  is  instamped  with  the  image  of  God,  and  admitted  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  blessed. 

In  the  Truth  and  Faithfulness  of  this  perfect  Being,  the  soul  is 
furnished  with  entire  security,  that  His  aeclarations  are  steadfast 
and  immoveable ;  and  that  Am  promises  endure  for  ever.  The  en- 
couragement, given  to  it,  therefore,  of  both  present  and  future 
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good,  is  encouragement,  on  which  perfect  reliance  may  be  placed, 
and  with  regard  to  which  disappointment  can  never  arise,  either 
here  or  hereafter.  When  we  remember,  that  one  of  these  promises 
to  Christians  is,  that  a//  things  shall  be  theirs^  and  another,  that  all 
tkingM  shall  work  together  for  their  good;  the  importance  of  this 
consideration  appears  to  l>e  literally  infinite.  On  these  declara- 
tions the  virtuous  Universe  reposes  with  absolute  safety,  and  with 
reliance  which  will  strengthen  for  ever. 

7%e  Justice  of  God  is  seen  to  be  the  immensely  grand  and  awful, 
yet  the  immensely  beneficial,  administration  of  the  vast  kingdom 
of  Jehovah.  In  the  exercise  of  this  glorious  attribute  are  secured 
all  the  rights  of  intelligent  creatures,  and  their  infallible  and  com- 
plete protection  finom  every  ultimate  wrong.  The  least  right,  and 
the  least  wrong,  of  the  least  individual,  are  as  firmly  assured,  as 
the  ereatest  interests  of  Angels  and  Archangels.  By  this  amazing 
Mind 'nothing  is  forgotten,  or  unregarded.  Lazarus^  at  the  eate, 
is  as  efiectually  remembered,  as  David,  on  the  throne ;  or  Gahrielj 
standing  before  God  in  the  highest  heavens. 

Alone,  and  to  a  world  of  sinners,  the  Justice  of  God  would  be 
only  great  and  terrible ;  but,  harmonizing  with  Mercy  in  all  its  dic- 
tate^ It  renders,  even  to  our  view,  the  character  of  the  sreat  Pos- 
sessor transcendently  excellent  and  amiable.  What  would  become 
of  the  universe,  were  God  to  be  unjust  ?  What  creature  would  for 
a  moment  be  safe ;  what  interest  uninvaded  ? 

Of  these  glorious  attributes,  we  need  not,  in  order  to  find  displajrs, 
east  our  eyes  abroad  into  incomprehensible  systems  of  worlas  and 
beings.  At  home,  by  our  firesides,  in  our  fi*iends,  in  our  families,  in 
our  bodies,  and  in  our  minds,  they  are  seen  with  high  advantage  and 
supreme  endearment.  Are  we  fed  ?  The  hand  which  feeds  us  is 
that  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Are  we  clothed  ?  He  made  the  flax 
to  grow;  he  formed  the  fleece;  he  gave  the  silkworm  skill,  to 
spin  her  mysterious  thread ;  and  brought  to  us  the  necessary,  and 
beautifiil  materials,  to  form  our  attire.  Are  we  in  health  ?  He 
preserves  in  their  pristine  strength  the  numerous  powers  of  our 
tx)dies ;  sends  the  stream  of  life  through  our  veins ;  and  animates 
our  hearts  with  wonderful  and  unceasing  energy.  Do  we  seef 
He  contrived  the  eye.  Do  we  hear?  He  fashioned  the  ear.  Do 
we  think,  and  choose,  and  feel  ?  He  lighted  up  the  lamp  of  Rea- 
son in  our  minds.  Are  we,  and  ours,  virtuous  ?  He  poured  out 
the  Spirit  of  sanctification  upon  our  minds.  Have  we  enjoyments  ? 
He  provided  them.  Have  we  hopes  ?  They  all  sprang  fraok  his 
bounty,  and  are  secured  by  his  unchaneeabie  promise. 

All  these  divine  considerations  are  ennancedf  beyond  measure  by 
the  nature  of  those  attributes,  which  may  be  termed  qualifications 
of  these.  The  Omnipresence  of  God  teaches  us,  that  all  these 
perfections  are  every  where  present ;  every  where  ready  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  good.  His  hnmutahility  proves  to  us, 
that  these  pertectiona  will  never  be  changed  in  their  nature,  de- 
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gree,  and  operations ;  and  that,  as  he  has  thus  acted,  so  he  will  al- 
ways act  in  the  same  manner*  The  EUmihf  of  God  shows  us, 
that  these  perfections  will  know  no  end ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
enjoyments  of  his  children  will  endure  for  ever.  Thus  what  God 
is  here,  he  is  every  where  $  what  he  is  now,  he  will  be  through 
eternity. 

In  the  venerable  and  endearing  characters  of  the  Father^  the  Re- 
deemer ^  and  the  Sanctifier^  of  mankind,  God  appears  as  the  source 
of  peculiar  joy.  As  the  Fhther  ofmankindj  he  appears  as  a  Sove- 
reign and  Lawgiver,  offended  by  our  rebellion,  out  with  infinite 
kindness  proffering  to  us  forgiveness  and  reconcUiation ;  as  send- 
ing, for  this  benevolent  end,  nis  beloved  Son,  to  expiate  our  sins, 
and  bis  holy  Spirit,  to  renew  our  hearts  and  lives ;  and,  thus,  as 
opening  his  arms,  unasked  and  undcsired,  to  receive  his  penitent 
and  returning  children. 

In  the  endearing  character  of  the  Son,  he  appears  with  boundless 
benignity,  as  mmcing  an  end  of  stn,  jinishing  transgressum,  and 
bringing  in  everlasting  righteousness  ;  as  becoming  man,  that  we 
mi^ht  again  be  united  to  God ;  as  dying,  that  we  might  live ;  as 
rising  from  the  dead,  ascending  to  heaven,  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  all  things,  and  interceding  before  the  throne  of  infinite  Ma- 
jesty, that  we  might  rise,  hereafter,  incorruptible  and  immortal ; 
might  follow  him  to  the  heavens;  enjoy  the  infinite  blessings  of  his 
administration;  and  be  accepted  as  nis  faithful  friends  at  tne  final 
day.  Christ  is  the  Corner  stone  of  this  living  and  glorious  build- 
ing, formed,  according  to  the  slowing  language  cl  St.  Peter,  of 
living  stones  a  spiritual  house  of  God,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  On 
Him,  the  sole  Foundation,  the  vast  structure  is  erected,  to  stand  for 
ever. 

By  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  this  mighty  work  completed.  With  infi- 
nite kindness  and  patience  he  awakens,  convinces,  renews,  and 
purifies,  the  soul ;  forms  it  for  endless  holiness,  and  endless  life ; 
and  conducts  it  through  this  earthly  wilderness  to  the  land  of  prom- 
ise beyond  the  grave. 

In  all  these  things,  united,  is  the  Love  of  God  seen  with  supreme 
advantage,  as  immense,  unchanging,  and  eternal ;  as  endeared  with 
all  possible  tenderness ;  as  overcoming  the  most  perverse  obsti- 
nacy ;  as  forgiving  the  greatest  guilt ;  as  flowing  out  to  enemies 
and  apostates,  condemned  by  unerring  justice,  and  discarded  by 
the  virtuous  universe. 

To  the  Christian,  in  all  these  respects,  is  God  the  source  of  su- 
preme and  unceasing  joy.  As  a  Christian,  he  has  become  a  new 
creature;  entered  into  a  new  creation;  and  enrolled  himself  as 
a  subject  of  a  new  and  immortal  kingdom.  This  kingdom  is  a 
kingdom  in  which  will  be  progressively  accomplished,  universal, 
entire,  and  everlasting  good.  For  this  end  it  was  created.  To 
this  end  it  is  uniformly  conducted  by  the  all-pervading,  all-ruling, 
hand  of  Jehovah.    The  subjects  of  it  are  universally  children  9f 
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K^ht.  Their  intercourse  is  an  endless  successicm  of 
virtue  and  loveliness*  Purity,  dignity,  and  excellence,  are  their  iii- 
herent  characteristics ;  and  everlast'uig  happiness,  and  glory,  their 
final  destination.  In  all  that  the^^  are,  in  all  that  the3r  do,  and  in 
all  that  is  done  to  them,  God  himself  rejoices  with  intense  and 
eternal  joy. 

With  this  new  kingdom  the  Christian  has  begun  an  everlasting 
conne;Kion.  His  union  to  the  members  of  it,  and  his  intercourse 
with  them,  instead  of  terminating,  will  unceasingly  become  more 
intimate,  more  endearing,  more  exalted.  The  views  of  thiir  minds 
and  his  are  destined  to  become  perpetually  more  and  more  just 
and  comprehensive ;  their  affections  and  hia  to  be  more  pure,  in- 
tense, and  noble ;  their  mutual  friendship  to  be  more  sweet  and 
serene ;  and  their  conduct  to  be,  in  unceasing  gradation,  such  as 
is  proper  to  be  exhibited  in  the  house,  and  presence,  of  God. 

In  accordance  with  this  state  of  thines,  therefore,  will  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christianas  future  being  be  formed.  His  plans  will, 
of  course,  be  concerted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  embrace,  and  pro- 
mote eternal  purposes.  They  will  be  the  plans  of  an  immortal 
being,  destined  to  act  with  immortal  beings  m  a  boundless  field  of 
existence :  the  plans  of  a  dutiful  and  fiaithful  subject  of  the  infinite 
Ruler ;  of  a  child,  warmed  with  perpetual  and  filial  piety  to  his 
divine  Parent ;  of  a  brother,  finally  united  to  the  household  which 
is  named  after  Christ ;  of  a  redeemed,  sanctified,  returning  prodi- 
gal, brought  back  with  infinite  compassion,  and  infinite  expense, 
to  the  house  of  his  father,  and  welcomed  with  exquisite  joy  by  the 
family  of  the  first-born.  To  glorify  God,  to  bless  his  fellow-crea- 
turesj  and  to  be  blessed  by  both,  will  be  the  combined  and  perfect 
end  for  which  he  lives.  This  end  he  will  pursue  in  a  world  where 
no  obstructions  ever  arise ;  where  no  toil  ever  wearies ;  where  no 
disappointments  ever  intrude;  where  no  temptations  ever  arrest; 
and  where  no  enemies  ever  alarm :  where  his  affections  cannot  be 
too  intense,  nor  his  pursuits  too  ardent ;  and  where  his  only  pro- 
fessional business  will  be  to  be  virtuous  and  happy.  As  a  citizen 
of  this  new  and  heavenly  kingdom,  the  Christian  oegins  his  course 
of  spiritual  life.  All  these  things  are  already  become  his.  God  is 
his  Father;  Christ  his  Redeemer;  the  Spirit  of  Grace  his  Sanctifier; 
and  all  the  children  of  virtue  are  his  brethren.  In  the  present 
world  he  is  only  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner :  he  regards  it,  there- 
fbre,  as  a  mere  lodging ;  and  fixes  his  eye  on  heaven  as  his  home. 

With  this  new  character,  all  things,  with  which  he  here  con- 
verses, assume,  to  his  eye,  a  new  aspect ;  and  are  filled  with  the 
presence  and  agency  of  Grod.  The  heavens  declare  his  glory ^  and  the 
Jirmament  sheweth  his  handy  work.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
mnd  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge.  The  year,  in  all  its  re- 
volutions, is  crowned  with  his  goodness*  The  Spring  is  his  beauty, 
blooming  in  endless  varieties  of  elegance  and  splendour.  Summer 
and  Autumn  are  manifestations  of  his  bounty ;  filUng  his  creatures 
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with  good.  The  Winter  is  a  solemn  display  of  his  majesty.  Then 
lAc  £ord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind,  and  in  the  storm;  and  the 
chuds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. 

In  his  own  blessings  the  Christian  sees  God  in  a  manner  still 
more  delightful.  His  blessings  are  not  mere  enjoyments :  they 
are  gifts ;  unspeakably  endeared  by  the  Hand  from  which  they 
flow.  When  ne  is  in  prosperity;  The  Lord  is  his  Shepherd,  who 
maketh  him  to  lie  doToon  in  green  pastures,  and  leadeth  him  beside 
the  still  waters  ;  who  prepartth  a  table  before  him  m  the  presence  of 
his  enemies,  who  anointeth  his  head  with  oil ;  who  causeth  his  ctw  to 
run  over,  and  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  him  all  the  days  of  his 
Itft.  Is  he  in  adversity  ?  The  rod  and  staff  of  the  same  Shepherd 
stqfport  and  comfort  him.  Is  he  in  doubt  and  darkness,  where  he 
is  scarcely  able  to  trace  the  path  of  life  ?  He  hears  a  voice  behind 
him,  saying.  This  is  the  way :  walk  thou  therein.  Is  he  mourning 
in  Zion  ?  God  appoints  to  him  beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  oil  of  joy 
for  mourning.  Is  he  sick  ?  God  is  his  physician ;  and  has  already 
taught  him  to  say,  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  ?  and  wMf 
art  thou  disquieted  within  me  f    Hope  thou  in  God :  for  I  shall  yet 

f  raise  Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my  God. 
las  he  come  to  a  dying  bed  ?  Christ  has  vanquished  death  and 
the  grave ;  and  has  tau^t  him  to  sing  at  their  approach,  0  death! 
where  is  tfw  sting  ?  O  erave  I  where  is  thy  victory  ?  Has  he 
friends  ?  God  has  raised  them  up.  Has  he  children  ?  They  are 
an  heritage  from  the  Lord.  Is  the  land  of  his  nativity  safe  ?  God 
is  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  it.  Does  Religion  flourish  ?  God  is 
the  glory  in  the  midst  o/*  t^  The  Church,  to  which  he  is  united,  is 
a  garden^  which  the  Lord  hath  planted.  Is  it  enlightened,  quick- 
ened, and  edified  ?  It  is  not  by  mighty  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Is  it  comforted  ?  The  consola- 
tions have  come  down  from  the  heavenly  Comforter.  Is  it  pro- 
tected ?  The  Lord  hath  created  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  upon  all 
her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  by  day,  and  a  light  of  a  flaming 
fire  by  night. 

Thus  to  the  Christian  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 
God.  Wherever  he  walks,  wherever  he  is,  he  is  surrounded  with 
His  presence ;  and  in  that  presence  there  is  abundance  of  joy.  To 
Him,  in  his  meditations,  and  in  his  worship,  he  instinctively  turns, 
as  the  supreme  Objoct  of  his  affections,  and  of  his  obedience.  In 
loving,  fearing,  and  serving  Him,  with  all  the  heart,  he  finds  his 
chief  delight ;  and  becomes  continually  able,  with  more  and  more 
propriety  and  truth,  to  say,  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  and 
there  is  none  upon  the  earth,  whom  I  desire,  beside  thee  ? 

III.  The  Christian  rejoices  in  Spiritual  things  universally. 

Spiritual  things,  are  those,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace  is  peculiarly  visible;  and  which,  therefore,  have  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  improve  us  in  the  Christian  character.  In  all  things 
of  this  nature  the  Christian  finds  a  peculiar  joy.    Particularly  m 
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the  Word  of  God  he  discovers  multiplied  streams  of  pure  and  in- 
creasing pleasure.  Here  all  the  transporting  things,  already  menr 
tioned,  are  made  known  to  mankind.  Here  are  disclosed  the 
character,  designs,  and  works,  of  the  Creator ;  the  rebellion,  guilt, 
and  condemnation,  of  man  ;  and  his  restoration  by  forgiving,  re- 
deeming, and  sanctifying  love.  Here  the  means  of  ^ce  and  sal- 
vation are  revealed ;  the  truths  which  we  are  to  believe,  and  the 
firecepts  which  we  are  to  obey.  Here  life  and  immortality  are 
rougnt  to  light  by  the  Redeemer ;  and  the  path,  which  leads  to 
them,  is  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  God.  The  Bible  is  a  window 
in  thfs  prison  of  hope,  through  which  we  look  into  eternity.  It  is 
the  door  of  heaven,  through  which,  opened  by  a  divine  hand,  we 
cast  our  view  into  that  glorious  region ;  and  behold  the  beauty, 
splendour,  and  happiness,  which  reign  and  triumph  there  for  ever. 
Here  the  Christian  finds  himself  most  mercifully  checked  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  by  the  threatenings  of  the  law,  and  divinely 
allured  to  righteousness  by  promises  and  invitations.  Behind  him, 
Justice  displays  its  flaming  swordj  to  prevent  him  fi*om  returning 
to  the  by-paths  of  sm.  Before  him,  Mercy  calls,  with  the  music 
of  heaven,  and  the  smile  of  Infinite  love,  to  quicken  his  course  in 
the  highway  of  holiness. 

In  the  Worship  of  the  same  glorious  Beings  the  same  delight  is 
experienced,  and  with  enhanced  enjoyment.  In  his  closet^  like 
Moses,  he  converses  with  God  face  to  face  ;  and,  while  he  spreads 
all  his  wants  and  woes,  all  his  sins  and  dangers,  all  his  hopes  aod 
jovs,  before  him,  is  assured  of  an  open  reward*  In  his  family , 
wnen  his  nearest  connexions  are  around  him,  he  finds  everv  com- 
fort endeared  by  these  beloved  objects ;  and  sweetened  by  the 
remembrance,  that  his  house  is  a  house  of  God,  In  the  Sanctuary ^ 
he  unites  with  his  fellow  christians  to  ask  counsel  at  the  mercy-seat, 
and  to  present  before  it  prayers  and  praises,  refined  and  exalted 
by  Evangelical  sympathv.  Here,  also,  all  his  virtuous  afiections 
and  purposes  are  purified,  and  strengthened,  by  the  heavenly  in- 
fluence of  the  holy  day,  and  the  holy  place.  Here  grace  is  given, 
and  glory  anticipated. 

At  the  Table  of  Christ,  and  in  the  celebration  of  Baptism,  his 
soul  is  refi^shed  and  revived  by  the  sight  of  the  dying  Saviour,  ex- 
piating his  sins,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  symbolicaUy  poured  out 
as  a  divine  cleansing,  to  purify  his  heart  firom  moral  pollution. 
Earth,  here,  borrows  the  aspect  of  heaven ;  and  sublunary  things 
are  invested  with  no  small  degree  of  immortal  beauty. 

In  the  Church  of  God,  he  sees  a  real,  though  imperfect,  picture 
of  the  general  Assembly  of  the  first-bom.  All  Christians  are  his 
brethren,  and  fellow-travellers  with  him  towards  the  heavenly  king- 
dom, in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life.  Their  char- 
acter, their  hearts,  their  interests,  their  designs,  are  one.  They 
are  members  of  one  family.  They  have  one  Father,  even  Ood : 
they  have  one  Lord,  even  Christ :  they  have  one  Sajictifier,  and 
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ODe  .Comforter,  even  the  Spirit  of  grace*  Their  hopes  and  fearti 
4ieir  doubts  and  discoveries,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  are  the  same. 
On  all,  the  same  Divine  imaee  is  instamped ;  the  same  Evangel- 
ical beauty  is  visible.  Lovely  andpleasani  in  their  lives j  m  (Aetr 
death  thw  are  not  divided, 

TV.  Tlie  Christianjinds  an  exalted  pleasure  in  the  goodj  enjoyed 
by  others. 

In  his  view  no  truth  is  clearer,  than  that  it  is  tnore  blessed  to  ffivf, 
than  to  receive.  With  this  truth  he  cheerfully  accords ;  and  finds 
in  doing  good  to  others  a  humble  share  of  the  same  delight,  which 
is  enjoyeo  by  the  universal  BenelhctOT  in  the  overflowings  of  Infi- 
.  nite  beneficence  to  the  Creation.  Nor  is  his  enjoyment  less  ex- 
quisite, when  good  is  done  bv  those  around  him.  In  them,  as  in 
bim,  real,  disinterested  beneficence  is  a  proof  of  sanctification.  If 
the  beneficence  be  not  disinterested ;  he  still  possesses  the  joy  of 
seeing  his  fellow-creatures  made  happy. 

In  the  diffusion  of  the  divine  beneficence,  also,  he  experiences 
a  perpetual  delight ;  while  he  beholds  the  illustrious  exhibitions  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  shares  in  the  comfort  of  all,  on  whom  it 
descends.  Especially  is  this  enjoyment  exauisite,  when  sinners 
are  brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellotts  light  j  and  from  thepow' 
er  of  Satan  unto  God.  Then,  souls,  guilty  and  debased,  condemn- 
ed and  ruined,  are  redeemed  from  everlasting  sin  and  wo.  Then, 
heaven  is  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  new  inhabitants ;  and  the 
joy^  which  is  felt  in  that  benevolent  world  over  repenting  sinners, 
trembles  delightfully  through  his  own  bosom.  The  sight  of  a  sanc- 
tified mind,  of  a  redeemed  and  forgiven  sinner,  of  endless  virtue 
and  immortal  life  begun,  is  the  fairest  and  most  enchanting  pros- 
pect, ever  seen  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Jehovah. 

y .  The  Joy  of  the  Christianj  in  this  worldj  is  the  beginning  of 
Everlasting  Joy. 

To  be  spiritually  minded  is  both  life  and  peace.  This  mind  is 
the  mind  of  every  Christian.  Of  course,  life  and  peace  eternal  are 
begun  in  him,  while  he  resides  in  this  evil  and  melancholy  world. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  interruptions,  diminutions,  and  pre- 
ventions, of  this  glorious  possession,  accomplished  bv  remaining  sin, 
and  its  inseparaBle  companion,  sorrow  of  heart,  but  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  he  finds  consolation,  often  abundant,  almost  unceasine, 
and  always  sufficient  for  his  wants.  The  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
are  continually  before  him.  God  he  knows,  will  never  leave  him, 
nor  forsake  him.  Christ,  he  knows,  will  always  be  toith  him  unto 
the  end.  He  may,  indeed,  be  cast  downy  but  he  will  not  be  destroy- 
ed:  he  may  be  afflicted^  but  he  will  not  be  forsaken.  TTie  Father  of 
the  spirit  may,  indeed,  smite  him  in  his  wrath  for  a  small  momeni^ 
yet  with  everlasting  kindness  will  he  have  mercy  on  him.  In  every 
gloomy  and  distressing  dav  there  will  be  gleams  of  sunshine,  and 
openings  of  a  serene,  unclouded  heaven.  In  the  dry  and  thirsty 
groundy  where  there  is  apparently  no  water ^  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
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desolation  visibly  without  limits,  the  zoildemess  wUl  suddenly  r«» 
joice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

His  piety  is  a  seed,  sown  here  in  an  unkind,  barren  soil  indeed, 
and  under  a  wintry  climate ;  but  it  will  live,  and  grow,  until  it  shall 
be  transplanted  to  a  happier  region  beneath  a  more  friendly  sky : 
where  it  will  shoot  forth  m  its  native  strength  and  beauty.  Toe 
flame  of  divine  love,  kindled  feebly  in  his  heart,  will  never  cease 
to  bum,  until  it  shall  rise,  and  glow,  with  unextineuishable  ardour, 
beyond  the  grave.    The  light,  which  here  dawns  m  darkness,  and  '< 

feebly  illumines  the  surrounding  gloom,  will  perpetually  shine  bright^ 
er  and  brighter^  unto  the  perfect  day.  All  his  sins  and  sorrows 
will  continually  lessen,  and  recede,  and  fade :  all  his  graces,  con-  ^ 

solations,  and  hopes,  will  expand,  and  improve :  untu  the  imper-  ' 

feet  good,  which  ne  finds  in  tnis  vale  oftears^  shall  be  lost  in  the 
everlasting  beautyi  happinessy  and  glory,  of  heaven. 


LXXXVL 

CON8KqUSNC£8   OF   REGENERATION.-r-UICKEA8E   OF   COACX. 


Frotsbbs  hr.  18. — Jhepaih^fAejutt  is  at  tKe  tkining  Ughi^  which  tkUuih  nort 
^>  ana  more  wUo  the  perfect  day, 

IN  the  last  discourse  I  considered  at  large  HbR  fourth  Consequence 
L  of  Regeneration.    1  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  two  other  Con- 

"  sequences  of  this  great  change  in  man ;  commonly  termed,  Increaee 

qfChracej  and  Persevere^e  to  the  end. 

In  the  text  the  progress  of  the  renewed  man  in  holiness  of  char- 
acter, is  compared  to  the  dawning  light  of  the  morning ;  which, 
barely  perceptible  at  first,  increases  oy  gradations,  also  barely 
perceptible,  until  the  Sun,  ascending  above  the  horizon,  sheds  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  the  full  beams  of  day. 

By  this  image  we  are  naturally  taught  the  following  things. 

L  That  the  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  a  heauiiftd  object : 

II.  JTutt  it  increases  as  he  culvances  in  life  :  and, 

III.  That  it  continues  to  the  end. 

I.  7%e  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  a  beautiful  object. 

The  views,  which  David,  who  uttered  the  instructions,  contained 
in  this  chapter,  and  which  Solomon^  who  under  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration repeated  them  to  im,  formed  of  this  evangelical  subject^ 
are  sufficiently  manifested  in  the  text.  It  is  here  compared  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  objects  in  the  natural  world,  presented  to 
us  in  the  most  beautiful  form :  viz.  the  light  of  the  sun,  succeeding 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  advancing  through  a  most  ele^nt 
and  delightful  progress  to  the  splendour  of  the  perfect  day.  What 
this  illustrious  object  is  in  the  natural  system,  the  hohness  of  the 
Christian  is  in  the  moral  system. 

In  a  similar  manner  it  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  styled  by  Christ  the  pearl  of  great  price.  It  is  said  by  David 
to  be  more  precious  tlian  thousands  of  gold^  and  of  silver.  It  is 
said  by  Job^  that  it  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold  ;  that  silver  shall  not 
be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof;  that  it  cannot  be  valued  with  the 
gold  of  Ophir  ;  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire  ;  that  no  mention 
shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls  ;  that  the  price  of  wisdom  is 
above  rubies  ;  and  that  its  fame  has  been  repeated  in  the  regions  of 
death  and  destruction.  It  is  styled  by  Moses  the  beauty,  and  glory ^ 
of  God  himself.  Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants,  and  thy 
glory  unto  their  children :  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God 
be  upon  us. 

In  conformity  to  these  declarations,  those,  who  possess  this  char- 
acter, are  styled  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  in  whom  God  delights  ; 
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chosen  f  »ue;  chUdren  of  Ood;  followers  of  Christ ;  horn  of  iks 
Spirit;  the  precious  Sons  ofZion,  comparable  to  fine  gold;  children 
of  light;  heirs  of  God;  and  brethren  of  Christ.     In  all  these  ajp* 

epilations,  the  moral  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  mind,  possessed  bj 
hristians,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of  God,  is  strongly  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  its  inestimable  value  is  exhibited  in  the  most  forcible 
tenns,  of  which  language  is  capable. 

When  we  consider  this  subject  in  its  own  proper  nature,  and  at 
viewed  by  human  Reason,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  Scriptural  representations.  The  Spirit,  infused  into  man  at 
his  renovation,  has  oeen  heretofore  exhibited  as  the  only  voluntary 
source  of  happiness.  This  being  admitted,  as  by  unbiassed  reason 
it  must  be ;  no  words  can  adequately  describe  either  the  excel- 
lence, the  beauty,  or  the  loveliness,  of  this  disposition.  Its  value 
is  of  course  proportioned  to  the  good,  of  which  it  is  the  spring ; 
and  to  this  no  limits  can  be  affixeo.  In  whatever  degree  it  exists, 
and  however  humble  it  may  be,  it  still  partakes  of  the  common 
nature.  The  gold  may  exist  in  particles  of  dust :  still  it  is  gold; 
and  superior,  both  in  value  and  lustre,  to  all  the  dross  in  the  uni- 
verse. He,  who  consecrates  his  faculties,  however  small  they  ma j 
be,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  Intelligent  creatioui 
possesses  the  angelic  character ;  and  is  not  an  angel,  onlv  be* 
cause  his  powers  are  inferior,  and  his  disposition  mixed,  ana  hith- 
erto imperfect. 

But  there  is  something,  still,  to  be  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Christian  character.  The  Christian,  as  has  been  uniformly  tausht 
in  these  discourses,  is,  in  this  world,  imperfectly  holy.  From  nis 
remaining  sin  arise  to  him  many  circumstances,  incompatible  with 
a  state  of  perfection.  Many  temptations,  many  difficulties,  and 
many  sorrows,  spring  up  in  his  progress  towards  heaven,  which  a 
glorified  spirit  cannot  know.  In  his  struggles  with  these  ;  in  the 
resolution  with  which  he  meets,  and  encounters,  his  spiritual  ene- 
mies ;  in  his  contentions  with  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
sjfes,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;  in  his  steady  dependence  on  God ;  in 
ms  &ithful  prayers  for  Divine  aid ;  in  his  patience,  submission, 
and  fortituae,  under  sufferings;  in  his  firm  faith  in  the  Divine 
promises,  and  in  his  cheerful  resignation  of  himself  into  the  hands 
of  God ;  there  is  often  manifest^  a  beauty  and  amiableness  of 
character,  which  is  probably  seen  in  no  other  world  beside  this ; 
but  which  must  be  approved,  and  admired,  in  every  world,  where 
wisdom  is  allowed  to  aecide. 

In  all  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  of  the  Christian  character 
there  is  something  pre-eminently  delightful,  and  endearing.  I 
know  not  whether  there  is  any  character,  more  strikingly  beautiful 
and  lovely,  than  that  of  a  penitent.  Children,  it  seems  to  me, 
never  interest  Jp  so  deeply  by  any  amiableness,  and  are  never 
regarded  with  siich  peculiar  endearment,  as  when  they  come  to  us 
with  an  ingenuous,  cordial  sorrow  for  their  fiaiults ;  a  cheerful  con 
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Ibttim ;  fltlid  ttfifeigned  desigiis  of  amendment.  Such  in  a  peculiar 
deme  is  tlie  charming  aspect  of  Christian  Penitence.  On  it  th$ 
IwA  and  Lofty  One^  who  inhMiUk  EtemUff^  has  declared  him* 
sen  pleaMd  to  imdt ;  and  over  it  the  joy  of  heaven  is  ezqmsiteiy 
ebhimced. 

II.  The  hoKness  of  the  G^risiian  inertasei  as  he  advancee  m  liftm 

The  very  nature  of  the  subject  leads  us,  in  a  sense  irresistiUy, 
to  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine.  The  regeneration  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  his  moral  infancy.  If  we  suppose  him  to  live  througii  even 
a  moderate  period  after  he  is  renewed;  it  is  incredible,  uiat  his 
holiness  should  not  increase  in  stren8;th.  The  evangelical  powers, 
(if  I  may  call  them  such)  as  certain^  increase  by  the  progress  of 
time,  and  by  successive  exercise,  as  the  natural  powers.  Indeed, 
the  increase  of  the  natural  powers  is,  of  course,  an  increase  of 
those  which  are  evangelical.  Eveiy  illumination  of  the  mind,  ev- 
ery new  degree  of  capacity,  which  it  acquires  by  thinking,  for  more 
just  and  comprehensive  thought,  renders  the  intellect  more  vigor- 
ous for  evei^  future  exertion.  The  Word  of  God  is  to  the  Chris- 
tian the  chief  object  of  intellectual  investigation.  The  truths, 
which  it  reveals,  are  those,  on  which  he  especially  loves  to  dwell, 
and  about  which  his  mind  is  peculiarly  enlightened  by  successive 
inquiry.  It  is  here,  that  his  capacity  is  enlarged,  and  his  intellec- 
tual strength  increased. 

In  a  manner  equally  natural,  his  Affections,  also,  improve  in 
their  energy.  Parents  love  their  children  more  intensely  because 
they  have  loved  them  long.  In  the  same  manner  friendship  is 
continually  strengthened  by  time ;  and  in  the  same  manner  all  our 
other  affections.  What  is  true  of  these  is  equally  true  of  evangel- 
ical affections.  They,  also,  in  their  own  nature  become  more 
firm,  more  vigorous,  more  operative,  from  the  mere  fact,  that  they 
are  often  exercised.  So  far  as  Experience  teaches  us,  or  Reason 
is  able  to  divine,  all  the  powers  of  intelligent  beings,  by  a  com- 
mon law,  increase  in  their  strength,  whenever  they  are  regularly 
exercised. 

With  these  dictates  of  Reason  those  of  the  Scriptures  perfectly 
harmonize.  Were  this  not  the  fact,  however  plain  the  conclusions 
of  Reason  might  seem,  they  would  probably  fall  short  of  satisfying 
a  solicitous  inquirer  into  this  subject.     By  the  Scriptures  every 

Question  concerning  Religion  is  to  be  decided ;  and  happily  the 
ecision  in  the  present  case  is  complete.  There  we  are  taught, 
that  the  good  seed^  the  Word  of  God,  when  sown  in  good  ground, 
tpringB  yp^  and  bears  fruity  thirltf,  sixty ^  and  an  hundred  fold. 
There  we  are  informed,  that  Christians  abound  more  and  more  in 
the  various  graces  of  the  Gospel :  that  the  faUh  of  the  Tlusealo* 
niansgrew  exceeding  It/  ;  that  the  love  of  every  one  of  them  (Aotme^ 
ed  iotoards  their  fellow-sairUs ;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  Romant 
increased  in  such  a  manner^  as  to  be  spokm  of  throughout  all  the 
world* 
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The  Prayers  f^St.  Paul,  also,  for  his  fellow-christians ;  pmren, 
dictated,  as  you  will  remember,  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  perfectly 
coincide  with  this  scheme.  The  Lord^  said  he  to  the  TTussahnianMf 
make  ycu  to  increasey  and  to  abound^  m  love  one  toward  another,  and 
toward  all  men.  To  the  Colossians  he  says,  We  do  not  cease  to 
yrayfor  you,  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  m 
all  wisdom,  and  spiritual  understanding  ;  that  ye  may  walk  worthy 
of  the  Lord,  unto  all  well-pleasing,  oeiw  frtdtfiul  m  every  good 
work,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  Of  the  same  Cenoar 
are  his  petitions  for  Christians  of  other  Churches. 

With  these  Declarations,  and  Prayers,  the  Commands,  given  us 
in  the  Scripture  concerning  this  subject,  entirely  asree.  Giving 
all  diligence,  says  the  AposUe  Peter,  add  to  your  faith,  virtue ;  and 
to  virtue,  knowledge  ;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance  ;  and  to  tem^ 
perance,  patience  ^  and  to  patience,  godliness  ^  and  to  godliness^ 
brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity.  And  again ; 
Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  jLord  and  Saviour,  Je» 
sus  Christ.  This  one  thing  I  do,  says  St.  Paul  to  the  PhUippians, 
forgetting  the  things  which  are  behma,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Brethren,  be  followers  to- 
gether  of  me.  Generally  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  precepts, 
and  exhortations,  given  by  St.  Paul  to  the  several  Churches,  are  of 
the  same  nature :  the  ^at  object  of  them  being  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  Christians  hi  holiness. 

Finally.  Of  this  advancement,  thus  made  the  subject  of  dech* 
rations,  prayers,  and  precepts,  the  Christian  is  amply  assured  by 
Promises,  abundandy  found  in  the  Scriptures.  If  he  faithfully  en- 
deavours to  improve  himself  in  the  Divine  life ;  if  he  humbly  and 
fervently  ask  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours  ;  he  knowi, 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  crace  of  God  will  be  sufficient  for  him ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  this  Almighty  friend  will  never  leave  him^ 
nor  forsake  him.  That  holy  and  good  Spirit,  the  immediate  Author 
of  all  his  spiritual  blessines,  will  dwell  in  him;  will  lead  him;  will 
help  his  infirmities ;  and  fuially  and  safely  conduct  him  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  heavenly  inheritance.  Thus,  while  he  faithfully  waiis 
on  the  Lord,  he  will  renew  his  strength  ;  will  run,  and  not  be  weary  ; 
will  walk,  and  not  faint. 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  removed  beyond  every  doubt ;  if,  indeed,  any  doubt  can 
be  supposed  to  have  arisen  concerning  the  subject.  Still,  it  is  of  no 
small  importance,  that  we  not  only  receive  the  general  proposition^ 
but  understand,  also,  the  particulars,  of  which  it  is  constituted; 
t)ie  things  of  which  this  improvement  of  the  Christian  character 
consists.     I  observe,  therefore, 

1st.  That  the^hristian  increases  in  Divine  Knowledge. 
PaiticDlarly,  bp  will  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  Owl. 
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By  this  I  do  not  intend,  that  he  will  advance  in  the  plulosophical 
knowledge  of  this  great  and  glorious  Being.  In  this  knowledge 
he  indeed  may,  and  usually  will,  increase ;  and  so  may  multitudes 
of  those  who  are  not  Christians.  The  knowledge,  here  intended, 
is  especially  of  a  spiritual  nature ;  that  which  is  called  by  Solo- 
mon the  knowledge  of  the  holy;  the  knowledee,  which  our  Saviour 
declares  to  be  eternal  life  ;  the  knowled^,  which  is  possessed  only 
by  those  who  love  God,  and  is  essentially  derived  firom  their  af- 
fection to  him.  As  the  Christian  reads  the  B»Me,  which  will  ever 
be  one.  of  his  favourite  employments,  he  will  find  God,  the  mat 
subject  of  it,  every  where  exhibited  to  his  view;  and  exhibited 
continually  in  lights,  ever  varying  from  each  othen  In  the  succes- 
sion, and  in  the  comparison,  of  an  endless  multitude  of  passages, 
all  of  them  diverse,  and  all  of  them  instructive,  he  will  continual- 
ly gain  new  apprehensions  of  the  greatness  and  wisdom,  the  good- 
ness, mercy,  and  truth,  of  the  Being,  from  whom  he  deriveci  his 
own  existence,  and  from  whom  he  receives  all  his  blessings. 

These  apprehensions  will  be  enlamd,  and  improved,  by  his  at- 
tention to  the  works  of  Creation  anaProMmce.  The  works  of 
God  are  always  full  of  instruction  to  those  who  read,  and  love,  his 
Word.  Every  person,  who  peruses  the  Psahns  with  attention, 
must  have  observed  how  much  instruction,  and  what  elevated  af- 
fections and  purposes,  David  acquired  from  this  source.  Here, 
like  David,  every  devout  mind  will  see  clearly  elucidated  the  truth, 
reasonableness,  and  wisdom,  of  very  many  Scriptural  doctrines ;  the 
propriety,  and  excellence,  of  very  manv  precepts;  the  cogency  of 
very  many  motives  to  his  duty ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  very  many 
predictions,  and  promises.  These,  in  innumerable  instances,  al- 
though unregarded  by  men  of  this  world,  will  f(»rce  themselves 
hourly,  and  uresistibiy,  on  the  eye  of  the  Christian :  for  they  are 
all  congenial  with  his  wishes,  hopes,  and  designs ;  and  to  dwell  up- 
on them  will  be  his  peculiar  delight. 

The  dispensations  of  God  to  himself,  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
his  country,  will  in  a  peculiar  manner  cast  a  new  light  over  all  these 
interesting  subjects.  Whatever  immediately  concerns  ourselves, 
and  ours,  becomes  of  course  an  object  of  our  minute  attention. 
As  it  is  more  thoroughly  studied,  so  it  is  necessarily  better  under- 
stood, than  the  same  things  contained  in  dispensations  to  others. 
In  our  own  blessings,  and  afflictions,  many  exhibitions  are  made  to 
us  of  the  character  of  God ;  and  many  proofs  of  his  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  truth,  arc  realized,  which  will  hardly  be  derived  fixim  any 
other  source.  Here  our  Maker  is  seen  in  a  thousand  lights  oi 
providential  care  and  kindness,  as  our  Preserver  and  Benefactor; 
as  the  proper  object  of  ultimate  hope,  and  confidence ;  of  which 
wc  should  have  known  little  or  nothing  itom  any  other  source. 
At  the  same  time,  this  knowledge  is  deeply  endeared  to  us,  or  so- 
lemnly impressed,  by  the  events  which  disclose  it ;  and  is  therefore 
deeply  felt,  and  long  remembered.    Hence  it  becomes  a  part  of 
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our  current  thoughts ;  and  is  ready  to  be  applied  on  every  proper 
occasion  to  every  useful  purpose.  In  this  manner  the  mind  becomes 
enriched  with  a  train  of  the  most  useful  views,  solid  arguments,  and 
important  doctrines ;  which  raise  it  from  its  former  level  to  a  nobler 
elevation  on  the  scale  of  Intelligent  being;  and  furnish  it  for  a 
higher  enioyment,  and  more  extensive  usefulness,  in  the  kingdom 
of  its  MaKer. 

In  a  similar  manner  Christians  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
duty.  All  the  duty  of  the  Christian  is  originally  learned  from  the 
Scriptures.  As  his  acquaintance  with  this  Sacred  Volume  enlarges, 
the  precepts,  which  comprise  the  whole  of  his  duty,  are  more  and 
more  known,  remembered,  compared,  and  made  to  elucidate  each 
other.  These  from  time  to  time  he  applies  to  his  own  practical 
concerns ;  and  thus,  as  they  pass  under  his  eye  from  day  to  day, 
he  learns  more  accurately  the  nature,  extent^  and  spirituality,  of  the 
precepts  themselves,  and  the  safest  and  best  modes  of  applying 
to  them  the  conduct  of  hia  life.  In  this  manner  the  Scriptural  pre- 
cepts may  be  said  to  be  always  at  hand ;  always  ready  for  use  ; 
so  as  to  guide  him  safely,  and  happily,  in  many  cases,  where  others 
would  be  compelled  to  struggle  with  doubt  and  perplexity. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian,  ac- 
quired immediately  from  Scripture,  and  from  his  own  experience, 
is  ereatly  increased  by  the  conversation  of  his  fellow-Christians, 
and  by  the  valuable  books,  written  by  wise  and  good  men  concern- 
ins  the  subjects  of  Religion. 

Finally :  Christians  greatly  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  them- 
selves. 

The  importance  of  self-knowledge  is  so  obvious,  that  the  ancient 
heathen  considered  the  precept,  which  enjoins  it,  as  having  de- 
scended from  heaven.  They  were  not  deceived :  for  the  Scrip- 
tures directly  require  us  to  examine  ourselves^  to  prove  ourselvesy 
and  to  know  ourselves.  A  part  of  this  knowledge,  and  that  indis- 
pensable, is  conveyed  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Canon ;  and  this  the 
Christian  makes  more  and  more  his  own  by  continually  searchrng 
for  it  in  that  invaluable  book.  But  indispensable  as  this  knowledge 
is,  it  is  comparatively  of  little  importance  to  the  Christian,  until  he 
has  learned  its  proper  import  bv  applying  it  to  his  own  spiritual 
condition  ;  to  the  cliscovcry  of  his  true  character ;  to  the  detection 
of  his  sins ;  to  the  investigation  of  his  duty ;  to  the  excitement  of 
his  fears  ;  to  the  establishment  of  his  hopes ;  the  alleviation  of  his 
sorrows,  and  the  increase  of  his  joys.  This  knowledge  the  Chris- 
tian can  gain  only  by  Self-examination  ^  by  looking  dailv  into 
his  heart ;  by  scrutinizing  his  Ufe ;  and  by  comparing  all  that  he 
diinks,  and  feels,  and  says,  and  does,  with  the  rules  of  his  duty, 
prescribed  in  the  Word  of  God. 

In  this  manner  the  best  of  men  will  learn,  that  they  are,  in  many 
respects,  widely  different  beines  from  what  an  ordinary  and  ^ross 
attention  to  this  part  of  their  duty  would  induce  them  to  beheve. 
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They  wilt  discern,  that  they  commit  many  sins,  where  otherwise 
they  would  suppose  themselves  guilty  of  few ;  that  many  actioniy 
which  they  have  before  thought  innocent,  are  really  sinful ;  that 
sinitil  actions  are  much  more  criminal  than  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  believe :  that  their  virtuous  actions  are  fewer,  less  meri- 
torious, and  less  acceptable  to  God,  than  they  have  been  ready 
to  suppose ;  and  that  themselves  are  much  farther  than  they 
have  been  aware,  from  the  perfection  required  by  the  Scriptures, 
fn  this  very  manner,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  8L  Paul  arrived  at 
those  just  views  of  his  own  character,  which  are  expressed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  7th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and 
in  this  manner  Christians  in  every  age  and  country  have  acquired 
almost  all  the  self-knowledge  which  they  have  ever  possessed. 

By  these  efforts  the  good  man  acquires  much  more  just,  as  well 
as  more  humble,  apprehensions  of  what  he  is ;  discerns  that  in  ma- 
ny things  he,  and  all  others,  offend;  that  in  every  thin^  he  comes 
short  of  the  praise,  that  is,  the  approbation,  of  God  ;  that  m  his  best 
services  there  is  much  to  lament,  and  much  to  be  forgiven :  and 
that  new  zeal,  watchfulness,  iaithfolness,  and  prayer,  are  daily  de- 
manded of  him,  both  by  his  interest,  and  by  his  duty.  At  the  same 
time  he  clearly  perceives  the  indispensable  necessity  of  being 
tnore  humble,  submissive,  diligent,  prayerful ;  less  censorious  to- 
wards others ;  less  attentive  to  the  little,  and  more  to  the  great, 
concerns  of  the  Christian  life;  more  patient,  gentle,  meek,  and 
amiable ;  and  more  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  every  lust,  temp- 
tation, and  enemy. 

2dly.   The  Christian  improves  in  his  Affections* 

By  the  great  change,  which  was  made  in  his  character,  when  of 
a  sinner  he  became  a  Christian,  styled  in  the  Scriptures  Regenera- 
tion, and  denoted  by  several  other  names,  of  an  import  generally 
similar,  his  affections  were  for  the  first  time  turned  from  the  world 
\o  God.  At  this  period  his  spiritual  views  were  very  limited,  and 
imperfect ;  and  his  affections,  in  an  infantine  state.  Every  exer- 
cise of  them  was  a  kind  of  novelty ;  a  thine,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed,  and  therefore  performed,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  term,  crudely.  Ardent,  and  even  violent,  they  might  be,  and 
at  times  probably  were ;  but  not  steady,  and  firm  ;  partaking  more 
of  the  sudden,  and  desultory,  character  of  the  natural  passions, 
than  of  the  settled  energy  of  an  established  habit ;  and  resembling 
more  in  thoir  operations  the  unequal  efforts  of  a  raw  recruit,  than 
the  regular  advances  of  a  veteran.  In  every  such  case  there  is 
usually  much  of  the  earth,  mingled  with  a  little  of  heaven.  Jojrs 
and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  at  this  time  often,  perhaps  usually, 
abound ;  and  those  in  some  instances  excessive.  But  we  are  apC 
to  look  in  vain  for  a  stable,  uniform'  course  of  life ;  the  energy, 
which  is  customarily  ready  to  act,  and  act  with  vigour ;  the  serious 
consideration,  by  which  it  is  taught  to  operate  usefully ;  and  the 
serenity,  by  which  it  is  most  naturally  accompanied.    In  vain  shall 
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we  here  search,  in  ordinary  cases,  for  that  sober  fear,  which,  air- 
ways awake,  most  usefully  warns  us  of  the  approach  of  tempta- 
tion, and  the  danger  of  sin ;  for  that  fixed  hope,  which  quietly^  as 
well  as  humbly,  waits  for  the  salvation  of  God  ;  for  those  calm  and 
determined  purposes  of  duty,  which  are  unremittedly  carried  into 
execution ;  and  for  those  milder,  and  more  endearing,  joys,  and 
that  more  regularly  recurring  peace,  which  are  found  by  a  mind 
well  disciplined  to  the  Christian  life.  Hope,  here,  is  apt  suddenly 
to  give  place  to  fear,  and  sometimes  to  despondency ;  zeal,  to  be 
succeeded  by  indiflference  ;  and  the  most  brilliant  sunshine,  to  be 
overcast  by  clouds  and  gloom.  It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that 
such  a  state  is  in  many  respects  undesirable. 

As  the  Christian  advances  in  his  proi^ress,  all  these  things  often, 
to  say  the  least,  are  materially  changed.  The  exercise  of  his  pi- 
ous affections,  instead  of  being  new,  and  occasional,  becomes  by 
frequent  repetition  a  habit.  His  love  to  God  is  by  degrees  changed 
into  the  settled  temper,  the  fixed  energy,  of  his  soul.  More  caim, 
more  uniform,  though  less  violent,  it  acquires  a  strength,  a  stabili- 
ty, which  nothing  violent  ever  possessea.  Where  new  and  ardent 
converts  will  tremble,  and  bend,  and  even  be  overturned  ;  he  will 
stand  immoveable ;  and  will  thus  prove,  that  he  is  deeply  rooted  in 
ike  faith.  Of  the  same  fixed  nature  will  be  his  affections  towards 
his  fellow-men.  The  benevolence^  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
second  command  of  the  moral  law,  holds  an  even  course,  m  the 
mind  of  the  Christian,  with  his  love  to  God ;  and  increases  in  its 
stability,  and  energy,  in  the  same  manner,  by  becoming  habitual* 
Originally,  the  exercises  of  this  affection,  those,  at  least,  which 
were  vigorous,  and  therefore  objects  of  pailicular  attention  to  the 
mind,  were  occasional,  and  in  a  comparative  sense  soUtary.  Like 
all  other  occasional  things,  they  were  at  times  weaker,  or  stronger, 
according  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  attended. 
They  were  also  brought  into  existence,  often  at  least,  against  mo- 
tives of  considerable  efficacy  against  the  intrusion  of  other  affec- 
tions, of  a  worldly  nature ;  the  power  of  prejudice ;  the  calls  of 
business  ;  the  care,  and  the  apprehended  interests,  of  one's  fami- 
ly ;  the  spirit  of  a  sect,  or  party ;  and  the  pride  of  self-consistency. 
The  man,  also,  has  hitherto  known  very  imperfectly  the  pleasure, 
which  springs  from  the  exercise  of  benevolence  ;  and,  therefore, 
very  imperfectly  realizes  the  pleasure,  which  he  mav  find  in  exer- 
cising it  again.  His  former  passions,  and  habits,  still  retain  much 
of  their  ancient  hold  upon  him  ;  and  still  influence  not  a  litde  of  his 
conduct.  Hence,  his  benevolence  is  in  many  instances  greatly 
impeded  ;  and  in  many  others  prevented,  perhaps,  from  operating 
at  all. 

From  all  these  disadvantages  the  Christian  in  his  progrees 
through  life  gradually  .escapes  ;  and  acquires  gradually  the  contra- 
ry advantages.  His  love  to  his  fellow-men  becomes  by  degrees  a 
habit,  more  and  more  fixed,  uniform,  and  ever  ready  to  operate. 
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With  ev^  exercise  it  gains  strength.  The  pleasure,  which  it 
yields,  is  more  uniformly  found ;  and  exists  in  a  higher  degree, 
xlence  it  is  more  regularly  exercised ;  and  in  all  its  exerdses  are 
more  cflScacious. 

The  same  things  are  equally  true  of  the  Christian's  opposition  to 
sin.  By  the  superior  knowledge  which  he  acquires  oi  the  nature 
of  this  evil  and  bitter  things  and  oy  his  experience  of  the  pain,  and 
soiTow,  which  are  its  regular  consequences,  he  learns  to  regard  it 
with  habitual  hatred  and  fear.  His  eye,  therefore,  is  watchfully 
open  to  mark  the  approach  of  temptation,  and  the  appearance  of 
tvxL 

In  a  similar  manner,  also,  increases  the  Christian's  attachmtrd  to 
his  dtUy.  Attachment  to  our  duty  necessarily  bears  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  our  hatred  of  sin  ;  for,  every  voluntary,  or  negligent, 
omission  of  known  duty,  is  itself  a  sin.  All  our  duty,  also,  is  obe- 
dience to  God  ;  and  a  love  to  it  increases^  of  course,  with  our  love 
to  God.  This  is  the  love  of  Oody  that  ye  keep  his  commandments* 
The  pleasure,  also,  of  performing  our  duty,  and  the  strength  of 
habit,  generated  by  it,  will  lend  tneir  whole  force  to  increase  this 
attachment.  But  the  time  forbids  me  to  expatiate  on  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

3dly.  Christians  improve^  alsoj  in  Purity^  and  Amiablenese  of 
life. 

If  the  things,  which  have  been  observed  under  the  former  heads, 
be  admitted,  this  will  be  perceived  to  follow  of  course.  He,  whose 
affections  become  better,  will,  in  a  sense,  necessarily  live  a  better 
life.  Wherever  love  to  God  prevails  in  greater  degrees ;  devotion, 
public,  private,  and  secret,  will  regularly  be  performed  in  a  man- 
ner more  regular,  more  sincere,  more  pure,  and  more  acceptable. 
Wherever  love  to  man  increases  in  strength ;  truth  will  be  more  ex- 
actly spoken ;  justice  more  uniformly  done ;  beneficence  more 
widely  diffused  ;  and  the  forgiveness  of  enemies  more  cheerfully 
yielded.  In  persons  of  whom  this  is  the  character,  the  pain  of 
self-denial  will  in  a  great  measure  vanish  ;  and  to  communicate  to 
others  our  property,  and  our  services,  will  be  attended  with  little, 
or  none,  of  that  reluctnnco,  but  too  commonly  visible  even  in  good 
men.  In  a  word,  the  Christian  is  taught  by  his  own  experience,  as 
he  had  before  been  taught  by  his  Saviour,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give,  than  to  receive. 

It  is,  however,  carefully  to  be  remembered,  that  all  these  desira^ 
ble  things  are  wrought  into  the  Christianas  mind,  and  life,  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  Holy  Spirit,  We  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear,  and 
trembling,  when  God  works  in  us  to  will,  and  to  do,  of  his  good 
pleasure.  Without  the  influence  of  this  Divine  Agent,  nothing 
comparatively  would  be  done  ;  but,  with  it,  the  Christian  will  him- 
self labour  both  vigorously,  and  successfully.  For  his  encourage- 
ment, let  him  remember,  that,  whenever  he  is  himself  willing  to  lay 
strong  hold  on  his  duty,  and  will  seek  for  the  assistance  of  this 
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fflorious  Agent,  he  has  the  best  reasons  to  believe,  that  it  will  not 
be  denied. 

It  ought,  also,  to  be  added  in  this  place,  that  realizing  views  of 
the  approach  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  will  have  a  power- 
ful influence  to  quicken  the  efforts,  which  the  Christian  makes  for  his 
advancement  in  holiness. 

In  conformity  to  these  observations,  we  see  Christians  actually 
growing  better  and  better,  as  they  advance  through  Ufe.  We  see 
them  more  pious;  more  benevolent;  more  self-denying;  more 
humble;  more  weaned  from  the  world;  more  spiritually-minded; 
and  universally  possessed  in  higher  degrees  of  the  disposition, 
which  fits  them  to  become  inhabitants  of  heaven.  It  obviously 
costs  them  less  to  be  meek  under  provocations,  and  patient  under 
injuries,  to  part  with  their  property,  or  employ  their  labour,  for 
charitable  purposes.  The  smaller  troubles  of  life  sitHghter  upon 
them;  and  the  greater,  they  endure  with  more  resignation,  and  for- 
titude. Universally,  they  are  more  solicitous  concerning  their  du- 
ty, and  less  studious  of  their  own  convenience.  There  is,  therefore, 
more  to  be  approved,  and  less  to  be  blamed,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives. 

It  is  not  intended  here,  that  this  is  the  regular,  and  uniform,  ten- 
our  of  the  Christian  life.  The  improvement  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter is  unquestionably,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  irregular  and 
interrupted ;  in  some  Christians  indeed  less,  and  in  others  more. 
Some  backslide  in  a  melancholy,  and  shameful  manner,  and  for  pe- 
riods comparatively  long  ;  while  others  appear  to  advance  with  a 
steady,  and  regular,  approximation  towards  the  measure  of  the  per- 
fect man. 

Neither  is  it  intended,  that  cold,  careless,  lazy  Christians  will  find 
the  blessings,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  discourse.  The 
diligent  hand  maketh  rich  in  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  temporal,  good. 
He,  who  wishes  to  secure  these  blessings,  must  on  the  one  hand 
watch  and  pray,  and  on  the  other,  do  Tonatsoever  he  Jindeth  to  do 
with  his  might* 

Among  the  attainments,  made  by  such  as  have  been  Christians 
for  a  length  of  time,  1  will  mention  one ;  and  will  then  conclude 
the  discourse.  This  is,  that  they  are  almost  universally  more  Cath' 
olic  than  those  who  are  young.  By  catholic  here,  I  ao  not  mean 
what  in  modern  times  is  frequently  meant  by  the  word.  This 
honourable  terra,  like  many  others,  has  been  purloined  by  men 
without  worth,  to  denote,  and  to  ornament,  a  part  of  their  own  un- 
worthy character.  It  has  been  employed  to  designate  a  shameful 
indifference  to  truth  and  error,  to  virtue  and  sin.  This  is  a  direct 
contrast  to  the  spirit  of  the  men,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking. 
These  men  are  more  attached  to  truth,  and  more  opposed  to  error  5 
more  ardent  in  their  love  to  virtue  and  their  hatred  of  sin.  But 
they  are  possessed  of  more  gentleness,  and  more  charitablenesS| 
in  their  thoughts ;  more  candour  in  their  judgments ;  more  sweet- 
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Id  aak  mh.  wlMim  k  comet. 


AqrcpMSMalBn;  eapBcMy  m  AqoitlfM, 
k  lidfe  diap  diej  mbe  leH,  ud  gml  0 
se%  ao  aiMiifinJy  §amd  m  iheChriitnui  uvU,  and  so 
iRlhk  valMd  bj  SM^  wtokAaUl  k^fhey  plMe  li^ 
Qta  IM  MftieH  and  aad^  windi  dkgnirfi4hat  worid,  tbey  look 
fil|f  viMi  dhappwihaiiBap  and  w.|miL  To  raal  and  Evauelical 
Ai^  anach  U^  dMHidtfMRNU  Orar  ike  fends,  ancnaog- 
aihiak  baeie  aa  tsle«npely  pmtailedantong  the  professed 
eia  nf  Chriil.  Md  oAm  a^Mt  adUeata  af  liitfe  aioflMDt,  t^ 
an  am  of  eaanasiaa;  and  iMBBfllt'dMt  diose,  whom  Cbffist  bas 
d;  fen^OBhe  «fied;  vkaanHfnally  be  phced  at  (he  right 
hand  of  the  Jo^ge ;  and  irho  will  ha  nailed  fer  cirerni  the  fiieiMl- 
shipoC  henvea;  shmld  be  kept  arinder,  aUenated,  engaged  in 
oenlfntioni  and  at  tisses  enai  eabarked  ki  hostilities,  fer  reasons, 
dMj  Witt  bkiik  to  moke  kKtfeta  Ike  ksttribnoal,  and  which 
vaken  shame,  if  shanke  can  be  awakened,  in  Hearen  itseHL 
Jkesa  Bsn  fanisk  oaa  ilMrioaa  pmalioal  pno^  that  lib  Mi- 
ttiaigh  yiL 
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